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BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

BY  JASIES  C.  FEHNALD 

AMA,"  said  a  little  child, 
"I  saw  a  pansy  with 
wing's  flying  about  our 
garden!" 
How  hard  to  improve  on  the 
child's  description!  Light  and 
fUmy  as  the  petals  of  a  flower,  and  as 
brilliant  in  color,  companion  of  the 
flowers  and  the  sunshine,  swift  and 
soundless  in  motion,  like  a  ray  of  light 
— for  these  things,  and  not  alone  for 
its  wondrous  changes,  the  Greeks  called 
the  butterfly  the  Psyche,  the  breath, 
the  spirit,  and  made  it  the  emblem  of 
immortality. 

Its  transformations  have  been  the  un- 
ceasing wonder  of  the  ages,  and  modern 
science  does  not  make  them  less  amaz- 
ing. Beginning  as  a  crawling  worm, 
always  unsightly  and  often  hideous, 
then  spinning  its  own  shroud  or  sling- 
ing itself  by  silken  bands  from  some 
support,  it  passes  into  a  state  of  ap- 
parent death,  remaining  foodless,  mo- 
tionless and  seemingly  devoid  of  all 
fusibility,  suddenly  to  burst  out  into 
ihe  airy  creature  that  scarcely  seems 
io  belong  to  the  earth,  which  it  rarely 
touches,  and  on  which  it  never  rests. 
Why  should  not  the  aspiring  soul  of 
man  be  able  to  transcend  the  limits  of 
the  material  body,  and  even  to  come 
forth  to  fairer  life  from  the  mystery  of 
death?  Such  has  been  the  universal 
and  instinctive  thought  of  man  from 
the  most  ancient  days.  Over  our  fields 
and  gardens  and  beside  our  dusty  high- 
ways is  flitting  ever  a  living  parable  of  • 
resurrection  and  immortality. 

Once  upon  a  time  some  little  girls 
,learned  what  caterpillars  are  good  for. 
They  conquered  their  repugnance  to 
the  cold,  crawling  things,  and  came 
actually  to  delight  in  them  for  the 
beauty  that  was  to  be.  So  when  some 
dainty  lady  friend  was  sitting  in  a  safe 
willow  chair  on  the  lawn,  one  of  the 
young  adventurers  would  come  tripping 
up,  and  crying,  "Oh,  auntie,  see  what 
d.  lovely  caterpillar  I've  found!"  dangle 
it  before  her  eyes,  to  be  greeted  \vith  a 
little  shriek,  a  gathering  of  skirts,  and 
cries  of,  "Oh,  mercy!  Ugh!  Oh,  how  can 
you?"  But  their  care  would  be  reward- 
ed by  the  most  perfect  specimens,  often 
the  first  objects  to  greet  their  ej'es  on 
waking,  and  just  where  they  could 
study  them  to  their  hearts'  content. 


In  fact,  collectors  have  now  found 
this  to  be  practically  the  only  way  in 
which  perfect  butterflies'  can  be  ob- 
tained. When  caught  in  the  field  even 
a  few  days  old  some  of  the  delicate 
bloom  has  disappeared  from  their 
tinted  wings,  brushed  oif  even  by  con- 
tact with  flowers  and  leaves.  The  rude 
net,  despite  the  utmost  care,  damages 
the  delicate  structure  still  m'ore.  The 
light  powder  that  stains  the  thumb  and 
finger  when  the  butterflj'^  is  carelessly 
seized  is  the  frail  creature's  plumage, 
and  the  loss  is  as  if  we  should  rend 
handfuls  of  feathers  from  some  captive 
bird. 

"Why  don't  ladies  wear  them  on  their 
hats,  they  are  so  beautiful?"  a  lady 
said  in  the  Metropolitan  Muse^im,  as 
she  studied  their  exquisite  hues. 

"That  has  been  tried,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  curator.  "An  empress  of 
Germany  thought  she  could  trim  her 
hats  with  them,  and  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  make  the  experiment  succeed. 
But  the  little  creatures  were  so  exceed- 
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ingly  delicate  that  she  had  to  give  up 
the  attempt." 

Both  butterflies  and  moths  derive 
their  scientific  name  from  this  dust-like 
plumage.  They  belong  to  the  order  of 
the  Lepidoptera — a  name  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  meaning  "scale"  and 
"wing."  We  might  call  them  the  "scale- 
wings."  Under  the  microscope  these 
scales  are  found  to  be  various  in  shape, 
but  perfectly  fashioned,  and  each  bear- 
ing some  part  of  the  tints  of  which  the 
brilliant,  or  at  least  elegant,  plumage 
is  made  up.  The  scales  overlap  like  the 
'shingles  on  a  roof  or  the  feathers  of 
a  bird,  and  the  loss  of  any  large  number 
seems  to  be  felt,  impairing  the  activity 
of  the  creature,  as  well  as  damaging  its 
beauty. 

As  a  rule  the  plumage  of  the  butter- 
flies is  the  more  brilliant,  though  that 
of  the  moths  is  often  very  beautiful  in 


its  quiet  elegance.  Yet  each  fairy  crea- 
ture, like  a  leaf  blown  by  the  wind,  has 
most  delicate  organs  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion to  sustain  its  life  and  make  for  its 
species  a  place  in  the  world.  Each  has 
a  long,  flexible,  hollow  tongue,  that  can 
be  thrust  down  deep  into  a  flower  to 
reach  the  hidden  honey.  The  throat  of 
the  insect  expands  into  a  bulb  that  can 
be  enlarged  by  one  set  of  muscles  and 
compressed  by  another  set,  while  a 
valve  keeps  any  liquid  that  once  enters 
from  going  back.  So  this  bulb  acts 
just  like  the  bulb  of  an  aspirator  or 
atomizer,  only  that  instead  of  spraying 
the  honey  pumped  up  through  the 
tongue  it  sends  it  safely  on  to  the 
stomach  of  the  owner.  We  have  only 
invented  our  pumping  bulbs  of  india- 
rubber  in  the  nineteenth  century  after 
Christ,  while  every  butterfly  and  moth 
has  had  onfe  of  living  flesh  to  drink 
nectar  from  the  flowers  in  the  ages 
long  before.  The  mechanisni  was  as 
perfect  in  Homer's  day  as  now. 

This  wonderful  tongue  has  another 
peculiarity.  When  not  in  use  it  is 
coiled  up  tight  and  flat  as  a  watch- 
spring,  safe  from  injury.  Butterflies 
and  moths  alike  begin  life  as  caterpil- 
lars, and  pass  through  the  chrysalis 
stage,  to  reach  their  perfect  develop- 
ment in  the  imago,  or  winged  insect. 
All  alike  have  four  wings  and  six  legs, 
and  the  wings  covered  with  the  micro- 
scopic scales  already  described. 

But  from  this  point  the  differences 
begin.  All  butterflies  have  clubbed 
antennae — that  is,  the  little  feelers 
which  project  like  horns  from  the  head 
of  the  insect — have  knobs  at  the  end  in 
the  butterfly,  while  those  of  the  moth 
are  of  various  other  shapes,  but  not 
clubbed  or  knobbed.  Butterflies  usually 
fly  by  day,  moths  usually  by  night. 
Butterflies  rest  with  the  wings  erect 
and  usually  folded  together.  Moths 
rest  with  the  wings  outspread,  either 
quite  flat  or  sloping  outward  and 
downward  like  the  sides  of  a  roof. 

Butterflies  are  of  every  color,  from 
pure  white  to  jet-black.  Often  most 
resplendent  hues  are  lavished  upon 
them,  as  in  the  great  blue  Morpho,  blue 
as  the  sky,  or  the  opal  Morpho,  that 
gleams  like  mother-of-pearl  and  then 
changes  hue  with  every  new  angle  from 
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JUDGE  William  K.  Townsend,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  recent- 
ly rendered  an  important  decision  on 
the  political  status  of  Porto  Kico,  in 
the  case  of  a  firm  of  importers  Avho 
protested  against  paying  tarifE  duties 
on  tobacco  imported  from  Porto  Rico 
on  the  ground  that  Porto  Rico  was  not 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  it  was  un- 
con.stitutional  to  impose  duties  on 
goods  carried  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  territory  to  another. 
The  decision  concludes  as  follows: 
"The  treaty  cannot  be  considered 
unconstitutional,  therefore,  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  no  right  to  gov- 
ern territory  without  any  restraint, 
and,  perhaps,  cannot  violate  anywhere 
the  negative  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion against  infringement  upon  ordi- 
nary civil  rights.  If  the  treaty-making 
powers  acquire  territory,  and  Congress 
wishes  to  hold  and  govern  it  in  accord 
with  constitutional  prine)ples,yet  with- 
out bringing  it  into  membership  in  the 
Union,  and  without  subjecting  it  to  our 
national  taxation,  there  seems  no  valid 
constitutional  reason  why  this  cannot 
be  done.  It  may  be  best  for  us  not  to 
make  its  citizens  fully  our  citizens;  it 
may  be  more  just  toward  it  not  to  sub- 
ject it  to  paying  its  share  of  taxation. 
In  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  with  her  to- 
bacco and  rum  industries,  such  share 
would  probably  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  that  paid  bj^  other  districts.  Unless 
we  tax  her  for  national  purposes  there 
is  no  just  claim  on  her  part  for  the 
protection  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  uniform  taxation.  If  we 
consider  it  for  our  own  and  her  best  in- 
terest to  keep  her  apart  from  the  land 
which  must  bear  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation, why  should  we  not  have  the 
power  to  do  so?  It  may  be  the  only 
just  course  to  pursue.  Thus,  wisest 
statesmanship  and  highest  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  people  under  our 
charge  may  influence  us  to  refrain  from 
making  ceded  territory  part  of  our  na- 
tion.   .    .  . 

"That  we  have  the  power  to  govern 
without  the  obligation  of  uniform  tax- 


ation may  be  an  unfamiliar  proposition, 
but  it  is  so  because  we  have  never  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  use  the  power  to 
the  sarne  extent.  The  Constitution- 
makers  may  not  have  thought  of  it,  yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  an  incident  of 
full  sovereignty  commonly  exercised  at 
the  time  the  Union  was  formed;  one 
which  is  now  prohibited  to  the  states, 
and  so  must  have  passed  to  the  federal 
government  with  the  power  to  make 
war  and  treaties  to  which  it  is  incident. 
For  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  instrument  not  as  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  freedom  of  the  new 
sovereign  in  acting  for  the  states  in 
foreign  affairs;  not  as  a  check  to 
growth,  but  as  the  organic  law  of  a  na- 
tion that  can  live  and  grow.  To  deny 
this  power  to  govern  territory  at  arm's 
length  would  be  to  thwart  that  inten- 
tion to  make  the  United  States  an  un- 
fettered sovereign  in  foreign  alfairs. 
For  if  we  wage  war  successfully  we 
must  some  time  become,  as  many  think 
we  are  now,  charged  with  territory 
which  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly 
to  incorporate  at  once  into  our  Union, 
making  our  laws  its  laws,  its  citizens 
our  citizens,  our  taxes  its  taxes,  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  international 
considerations  and  the  sense  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  its  inhabitants  may  for- 
bid us  to  abandon.  The  const4-uction 
of  the  Constitution  which  would  limit 
our  sovereign  power  would  force  us 
into  a  dilemma  between  violating  our 
duty  to  other  nations  and  to  the  people 
under  our  care  on  the  one  hand,  and 
violating  our  duty  to  ourselves  on  the 
other.  That  construction  would  in  such 
case  .imperil  the  honorable  existence  of 
our  republic.  It  could  not  have  been 
intended  by  those  who  framed  our  Con- 
stitution that  we  should  be  born  a  crip- 
ple among  the  nations. 


"There  has  been  found,  then,  no  rea- 
son, either  on  principle  or  authority, 
why  the  United  States  should  not  ac- 
cept sovereignty  over  territory  without 
admitting  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Union  or  making  it  bear  the  burden  of 
the  taxation,  uniform  throughout  our 
nation.  To  deny  this  power  is  to  deny 
to  this  nation  an  important  attribute 
of  sovereignty.  The  intpnt  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  make  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  full  sovereign,  with j)owers  equal 
to  those  of  other  nations  in  its  dealings 
for  the  states  in  foreign  affairs.  If  the 
United  States  have  this  power,  and  we 
have  found  no  reason  to  deny  it,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  constitutional.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  determine  what  limita- 
tions may  control  us  in  governing  such 
territory;  it  is  sufficient  that  we  have 
the  power  to  govern  it  without  subject- 
ing it  to  the  burden  of  our  national  tax- 
ation. There  is,  then,  no  ground  for 
declaring  unconstitutional  the  treaty 
of  cession,  which  accepts  sovereignty 
on  the  condition  that  the  status  of  the 
ceded  territory  as  foreign  country  shall 
be  jn-eserved  as  it  was  until  Congress 
•shall  determine  it.  The  Treaty  of  Par- 
is, then,  is  valid.  It  left  the  j)olitical 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico 
unchanged.  Their  status  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  was,  as  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  of  inhabitants  of 
a  foreign  country  as  regards  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  within 
the  meaning  of  the  tarifE  acts.  The 
treaty  of  cession  did  not  change  that 
status.  And  as  Congress  had  not  acted 
at  the  time  of  this  importation  Porto 
Rico  was  still  a  foreign  country  in  the 
sense  of  the  tariff  law,  and  duties  were 
lawfully  assessed  on  the  articles  im- 
ported therefrom." 


BiUD  S.  CoLEE,  comptroller  of  New 
York  City,  in  an  addi-ess  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  on  political  corruption 
in  large  cities,  said: 

"The  great  civic  and  political  prob- 
lems of  this  coVintry  to-day  were  born 
of  the  social  condition  that  exists  in 
the  cities,  and  there  the  fight  for  more 
intelligence  and  a  higher  standard  of 
public  honesty  must  be  fought  and 
won.  No  serious  danger  to  Amer- 
ican instittitions  lurks  anywhere  on  the 
broad  and  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois  or 
the  West,  where  patriotism  is  universal 
and  honesty  the  inherent  birthright  of 
every  citizen. 

"But  in  the.  great  cities  of  the  East 


and  the  West,  with  their  teeming, 
struggling,  restless  thousands,  who, 
tasting  liberty  for  the  first  time,  are 
prone  to  mistake  it  for  the  intoxicating 
license  of  unreasonable  freedom,  there 
are  problems  that  require  for  their  just 
settlement  the  wisdom  and  patience  of 
the  best  citizenship. 


"Corruption  in  state  and  municipal 
government  has  too  long  been  accepted 
in  this  country  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
among  men  who  were  otherwise  good 
citizens  to  shirk  public  duties.  They 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  politics  and  pub- 
lic life,  but  in  keeping  out  they  made 
room  in  both  places  for  men  who  ought 
to  be  in  jail. 

"Political  machines,  so  called,  have 
been  created  in  states  and  cities;  the 
franchises  and  public  utilities  that  were 
the  property  of  the  people  have  been 
made  the  circulating  medium  between 
dishonest  politicians  and  unscrupulous 
corporations.  In  the  large  cities  of 
the  country  the  people  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  submitting  to  bad  govern- 
ment until  it  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
endurance,  when  they  would  rise  up  in 
their  might  and  put  the  other  party  in 
power,  and  then  go  about  their  private 
affairs,  believing,  perhaps,  that  they 
had  done  all  that  good  citizens  could 
do. 

<^ 

"Create  in  any  state  or  municipality 
impression  that  ,a  political  pull  will 
X^ass  a  bill  or  pave  the  way  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  unjust  claim,  and  the 
seeds  of  political  dishonesty  have  been 
planted  deep  in  fruitful  soil,  where 
they  will  sooner  or  later  bring  forth  a 
harvest  of  corruption.  Already  the  im- 
pression is  ■wide-spread  that  the  rules 
of  honesty  deemed  necessary  in  private 
business  life  need  not  apply  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  Too  many  politicians  hold 
that  it  is  legitimate  fruit  of  partisan 
victory  to  make  money  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

"This  condition  of  public  opinion  or 
party  feeling  is  dangerous  to  private  as 
well  as  public  interests.  Wherever  the 
knowledge  of  corruption  in  high  places 
is  spread  through  the  business  commu- 
nity personal  honesty  and  integrity 
will  be  weakened  just  as  surely  as  slow 
poison  saps  the  vitality  of  the  human 
body. 

"Let  the  impression  go  abroad  that 
political  influence  will  obtain  business 
advantages,  and  the  first  impulse 
aroused  is  a  determination  to  obtain 
the  favors.  A  favor  granted  is  an  ob- 
ligation created.  A  business  advantage 
obtained  from  a  politician  calls  for  a 
campaign  contribution,  and  the  next 
favor  is  too  often  a  cash  transaction. 

"When  the  cohesive  power  of  cor- 
ruption has  made  political  influences 
strong  enough  to  defy  public  opinion 
they  will  oppress  the  business  interests 
they  cannot  blackmail,  and  representa- 
tive government  is  then  in  danger. 


"The  old  system  of  stealing  from  the 
public  treasury  has  passed  away,  and 
the  safer  and  more  profitable  plan  of 
bartering  political  influence  for  cash 
or  stock  in  corporations  has  succeeded. 
But  while  the  politicians  have  been  im- 
proving their  methods  the  people  have 
been  learning  some  valuable  lessons. 
The  old  method  of  trying  to  reform  bad 
government  by  turning  out  one  set  of 
politicians  and  putting  in  another  set 
is  no  longer  popular.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live,  in  city 
or  state,  is  going  to  be  all  the  time 
very  much  what  they  make  it.  If  good 
citizens  neglect  their  civic  duties,  the 
politician  will  take  the  offices  and  ev- 
erything else  that  is  not  chained  do^vn." 


IN  A  recent  number  of  "Harper's 
Weekly"  is  an  interesting  article  on 
the  "Boxers,"  by  Prof.  Isaac  Taylor 
Headland,  of  the  Peking  University. 

"The  present  condition  of  affairs  in 
China,"  he  says,  "is  the  logical  outcome 
of  conditions  which  began  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  province  of  Shantung  and 
Honan  have  always  been  the  center  not 
only  of  learning  and  of  great  men  (Con- 
fucius and  Mencius  having  been  born 


there),  but  also  of  secret  societies,  and 
consequently  of  such  uprisings  as  that 
which  is  at  present  disturbing  China, 
and  especially  Peking. 

"The  society  called  Boxers  originated 
many  years  ago,  and  is  of  a  twofold 
or  perhaps  a  manifold  character.  It  is 
partly  athletic,  and  partly  moral  and 
religious.  As  an  athletic  association 
it  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Big  Knife 
Society  (Ta  Tao  Hui),  and  as  a  moral 
or  religious  society  under  the  name  of  ' 
Righteousness  and  Peace  Fist.  It  is 
organized  for  the  most  part  in  the 
rural  and  village  districts,  and,  it  is  said 
by  the  officials,  is  for  the  mutual  help 
and  protection  of  the  country  people — 
help  in  times  of  famine,  and  protection 
from  their  enemies,  and  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity against  oppression  of  avaricious 
officials." 

After  describing  troubles  between  the  . 
Catholic  Chinese  and  their  non-Chris- 
tian neighbors,  which  developed  intense 
hatred  of  foreigners  and  native  Chris- 
tians, Prof.  Headland  goes  on  to  say: 
"About  a  year  ago  the  society  of 
Boxers  transformed  themselves  from 
keepers  of  the  peace  to  a  band  of  ma- 
rauders, robbing,  murdering,  pillaging 
and  looting  all  the  Christian-  villages  in 
Shantung.  They  made  no  distinction 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
When  they  came  to  a  village  they 
sought  out  the  Christians,  and  made  it 
their  first  business  to  discover  whether 
they  had  property  or  not.  Where  one  ; 
had  property  an(3  was  influential  they 
at  first  contented  themselves  with  com-  ; 
pelling  the  man  to  buj^  them  off — that 
is,  promising  him  protection  in  case  he 
gave  them  a  certain  amount  of  silver, 
which  in  some  cases  amounted  to  one 
hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  ounces.  Where  they  were  poor 
they  compelled  them  to  give  whatever  ■ 
they  had,  and  in  cases  of  refusal  they 
threatened  to  tear  their  houses  down, 
leaving  them  shivering  in  the  cold.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  armed  against 
them,  and  their  churches  were  turned 
into  forts  or  arsenals,  and  in  one  case 
a  regular  pitched  battle  occurred." 


Regarding  the  outcome  he  says:  ''T' 
was  in  Peking  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  and  I 
know  the  sentiment  of  the  officials, 
even  the  conservative  ones,  concerning 
the  protection  of  the  foreigners.  Even 
the  most  conservative  officials  under- 
stand the  power  of  foreign  governments, 
the  strength  of  their  war-ships  and  the 
daring  of  their  soldiers,  and  they  do 
not  wish  to  come  in  contact  with  them 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  always  true 
that  they  would  rid  themselves  of  all 
foreigners  if  thej'  were  able  to  do  so, 
but  they  know  they  are  not  able.  And.; 
this  is  not  any  more  ti^ie  of  one  class 
than  of  another.  They  look  upon  the 
business  men  as  cunning  and  avaricious, 
the  government  officials  as  powerful 
and  domineering,  and  the  missionaries 
as  harmless  and  troublesome,  and  if 
they  coiild  build  a  wall  which  would 
keep  them  all  out  thej^  would  do  so. 

"When  I  say  this  is  a  general  senti- 
ment I  mean  the  sentiment  of  the  party 
now  in  power — the  Conservative  party. 
There  is  a  large  and  powerful  partj'  of 
educated  young  men,  who  have  traveled 
and  know  the  conditions  of  other  gov- 
ernments, and  the  benefits  of  inter- 
course, who,  if  they  come  into  power, 
will  bring  about  a  reformation  in  China 
such  as  would  astonish  the  nations  of 
the  world — a  party  which  would  do  a 
thousand  times  more  than  could  be 
done  by  dividing  China  up  among  the 
avaricious,  suspicious  and  jealous  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  If  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the  three  pow- 
ers which  can  best  afford  to  do  so,  had 
taken  Lord  Beresford's  advice,  and  had 
said,  or  will  say,  that  China  shall  not 
be  divided,  but  must  advance,  they 
would  have  done  more  for  the  progress 
of  the  world  than  they  have  done  by 
the  two  wars  with  Spain  and  South 
Africa. 

"The  outcome  of  the  present  situation 
it  is  difficult  to  predict.  When  a  half- 
dozen  dogs  want  a  bone  that  is  not 
easily  divided  they  are  much  more  in 
danger  of  quarreling  with  each  other 
than  of  getting  the  bone,  and  I,  for  one, 
woitld  consider  it  a  less  calamity  that 
the-  European  powers  should  than  that 
China  should  be  divided." 
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Measuring  Centuries 


I  have  already  paid 


the  penalty  for  med- 
dling with  an  unsettled  question.  A 
California  reader  writes  to  me  quite 
sarcastically  about  my  conversion  to 
the  Old  World  plan  of  measuring  time. 
"That  the  year  1  should  be  the  second 
year  of  the  Christian  era  is  indeed  pe- 
culiar, etc."  So  it  seems.  It  seems 
peculiar,  too,  that  the  years  which  be- 
gan with  ISOO  should  constitute  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  yet  such  is 
the  case.  To  me  it  seems  absurd  to 
apply  altogether  a  different  principle 
in  measuring  time  from  that  applied  to 
measurhig  space  or  temperature.  The 
best  way  to  figure  this  out  is  on  an 
ordinary  thermometer,  taking  zero  as 
the  year  of  Christ's  birth.  And  yet 
here  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble. 
Shall  we  call  the  year  of  that  event 
zero,  or  shall  we  call  it  1.  If  we  call 
it  1,  then  our  Christian  era  is  made 
to  begin  more  than  eleven  months  be- 
fore Christ's  birth;  yet  we  say  the  year 
1  after  Christ's  birth.  The  year  1  after 
Christ's  birth  would  also  be  the  year 
1  before  Christ's  birth.  In  short,  we 
find  ourselves  beset  with  various  diffi- 
culties. Perhaps  the  matter  is  largely 
one  of  agreement;  but  the  most  sensi- 
ble way,  and  by  far  the  most  convenient 
all  around,  seems  to  me  to  measure 
time  as  we  measure  the  temperature. 
Accept  a  zero-point  (or  zero  year,  the 
year  of  Christ's  birth),  and  count  along 
naturally  in  both  directions. 


Ben-mltes 
and  Ra1>t)its 


One  of  my  neighbors 
keeps  a  pair  of  rabbits 
as  a  remedy  for  the  hen- 
spider.  He  says  his  poultry-house  used 
to  be  overrun  with  the  tiny  blood- 
suckers (as,  in  fact,  most  of  the  poultry- 
houses  all  over  the  country  are).  A 
Western  agricultural  paper  once  told 
him  that  rabbit  manure  was  a  sure  rem- 
edy for  the  pest,  and  so  he  keeps  his 
rabbits  in  a  pen  close  to  the  roosts. 
Now  he  has  not  seen  a  hen  spider  or 
mite  in  a  long  time.  I  give  this  for 
what  it  is  worth,  but  I  confess  I  shall 
rely  on  spraying  (or  soaking,  if  neces- 
sary) with  kerosene  rather  than  on  the 
rabbits.  But  if  the  assertion  is  founded 
on  fact,  then  the  Belgians  have  scored 
another  point  in  their  favor. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  readers. 
Tanning  Bel-  ^  j  p^^^^^^ 

gian-halr  Siins  Washington,  writes 
me  that  he  has  tanned  and  dressed 
thousands  of  skins,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  tanning  light  hides 
of  all  kinds:  "Take  one  gallon  of  soft 
water  and  three  pints  of  wheat-bran. 
Mix,  and  let  stand  until  it  ferments. 
Then  add  one  pound  of  salt,  stirring 
until  dissolved.  Then  add  slowly  one 
fifth  of  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  stir- 
ring all  the  time.  Place  the  hides  in 
this  liquid,  and  handle  them  until  sat- 
urated .  with  the  mixture.  This  tan 
imparts  no  color  to  the  leather.  When 
properly  prepared  the  tanning-liquid 
has  a  pungent,  sour  taste,  sharper 
than  the  sharpest  vinegar;  but  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  to  injure  the  tongue  or  the 
hands  in  handling  the  skins.  Light 
hides  should  remain  in  this  from  four 
to  twelve  hours.  Then  rinse  In  soft 
water,  and  wash  in  a  suds  made  of  one 
ounce  of  borax,  two  ounces  of  salara- 
tus  and  one  pint  of  old  soft  soap.  This 
may  be  rubbed  into  the  fur  or  wool; 
then  wash  the  suds  out  and  hang  the 
skin  in  the  shade.  When  half  dry  apply 
the  oil.  This  completes  the  tanning. 
If  you  desire,  I  'will  tell  you  how  to 
finish  the  hides."  By  all  means  let  us 
have  the  whole  of  it. 

*  *  * 
Some  of  our  read- 
ers undoubtedly  re- 
member Mr.  Wier,  first  of  Illinois,  then 
of  California,  the  man  who  first  pointed 
out  in  a  practical  way  the  singular  be- 
havior of  the  W^ild  Goose  plum,  which 
often  bears  well  when  standing  alone 
at  the  South,  but  is  invariably  self- 
sterile  at  the  North.  I  believe  it  was 
this  discovery  which  led  to  the  recent 
investigations  about  the  pollination  of 


orchard  fruits.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago  that  I  became  con- 
vinced of  the  advisability  or  necessity 
of  mixed  planting — that  is,  planting 
different  varieties  together  rather  than 
one  variety  in  big  blocks — and  as  early 
as  that  I  have  often  and  earnestly  rec- 
ommended such  a  course.  The  Cornell 
University  experiment  station  has  just 
issued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  (No. 
181).  In  it  Prof.  Koberts  says:  "The 
study  of  pollination  in  orchards  is 
made  necessary  by  the  rise  of  commer- 
cial fruit-growing.  When  fruit  is  grown 
only  for  home  use,  or  in  small  areas  for 
a  local  market,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
serious  loss  from  imperfect  pollina- 
tion; but  in  large  commercial  orchards 
any  general  unfruitfulness  from  this 
source  is  quickly  noticed.  The  com- 
mercial orchard  seems  destined  to  be 
the  most  important  single  factor  in 
American  horticulture,  and  with  its 
growth  comes  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  liability  of  loss  from  imperfect 
pollination." 

*  *  * 

The  past  season  of  blooming  has 
seemed  very  favorable  to  fruit  setting. 
There  was  no  rain,  and  most  of  the 
time  a  comfortable  temperature.  Some 
of  my  apples  and  most  pears  have  set 
fruit  abundantly,  even  where  standing 
in  large  blocks  of  one  variety  only.  At 
various  times  I  examined  the  trees  dur- 
ing blooming,  without  being  able  to 
see  a  bee  or  other  insect  working  on 
the  blossoms.  No  doubt,  however, 
about  the  fruit  setting,  especially  on 
early-summer  apples.  Graven  steins,  also 
Baldwins.  I  have  a  block  of  Twenty 
Ounce  apples  which  have  borne  more  or 
less  freely  during  the  past  two  years. 
They  bloomed  very  full  this  year,  but  I 
now  find  only  few  apples  on  them. 
Was  the  pollen  lacking,  or  the  insects? 
Not  far  from  this  block  is  another  large 
one  of  Greenings.  These  also  have  set 
only  sparingly;  and  the  question  in  my 
mind  now  is  whether  these  Greenings 
would  not  do  better  than  they  have 
done  for  many  years  if  another  kind 
were  planted  with  them,  or  top-grafted 
with  some  of  the  trees. 

»  *  * 

Bees  a.  PoUen-carrlers  ^^e  following  is 
a  quotation  from 
the  bulletin:  "The  pollen  of  one  vari- 
ety is  carried  to  the  pistils  of  another 
in  two  ways — by  the  wind  and  by  in- 
sects. There  are  many  kinds  of  insects 
which  aid  in  the  cross-pollination  of 
orchard  fruits,  principally  bees,  wasps 
and  flies.  Of  these  the  wild  bees  of  sev- 
eral species  are  probably  the  most  im- 
portant. In  a  wild  thicket  of  plums  or 
other  fruits  they  are  usually  numerous 
euoug-h  to  insure  a  good  setting  of 
fruit.  But  few,  if  any,  wild  bees  can 
live  in  a  large  orchard,  especially  if  it 
is  well  tilled.  As  the  extent  and  thor- 
oughness of  cultivation  increase  the 
number  of  these  natural  insect  aids  to 
cross-pollination  decreases;  hence,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  keep  domestic 
honey-bees  for  the  purpose." 


Orchard  Pollinations 


Summary  on 


Pollination 


In  its  summary  the 
bulletin  states  that 


scarcely  .one  fruit- 
blossom  in  ten  sets  fruit,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  seasons  and  with  the 
most  productive  varieties;  that  much  of 
the  unsatisfactory  fruiting  of  orchards 
all  over  the  country  is  due  to  self-ster- 
ility, a  tree  being  self-sterile  if  it  can- 
not set  fruit  \inless  planted  near  other 
vairieties;  that  self-sterility  is  not  a 
constant  character  with  any  variety, 
and  the  same  variety  may  be  self-sterile 
in  one  place  and  nearly  self-fertile  in 
another;  that  the  loss  of  fruit  from 
self-sterility  usually  may  be  prevented 
by  planting  other  varieties  among  the 
self-sterile  trees;  that  poorly  nourished 
trees  are  more  likely  to  be  sterile  with 
their  own  pollen  than  well-fed  trees 
are.  All  these  observations  lead  to  the 
final  suggestion:  Don't  plant  trees  in 
solid  blocks  of  any  one  variety,  but 
rather  mix  them  intelligently.  Where 
orchards  are  already  established  on  the 
faulty  plan  indicated  it  may  be  prof- 


itable to  put  a  few  grafts  of  other  vari- 
eties in  each  tree,  or  at  least  in  some  of 
the  trees,  all  through  each  block.  Also 
give  to  the  trees  food  enough  for 
healthy  growth,  yet  not  an  excess  of 
nitrogenous  matter  which  would  over- 
stimulate  wood  growth  at  the  expense 
of  fruit  production.  T.  Gkeineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

A    neighboring  farmer 
Moving  West   ^^jj^        ^j^^^  intends 

to  sell  out  and  move  West  the  coming- 
fall.  He  is  doing  fairly  well  where  he 
is,  but  thinks  he  can  do  better  farther 
West.  I  asked  him  what  advantages  he 
would  secure  by  going  to  a  country 
entirely  new  to  him  and  among  stran- 
gers. He  said  that  he  wants  more  land. 
He  is  penned  in,  he  declares,  by  men 
who  will  not  part  with  a  foot  of  land 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  as  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  amount  he  has  he 
thinks  it  will  pay  him  to  go  where  land 
is  cheaper  and  men  more  ready  to  part 
with  it.  The  question  that  arises  in 
my  mind  is,  Will  it  pay  him  in  the  long 
run?  He  has  a  very  comfortable  little 
farm,  a  fairly  good  house,  outbuildings, 
wells  of  good  water,  orchard,  etc. 
He  knows  every  foot  of  his  land  and 
how  it  must  be  worked  for  the  best  re- 
sults. He  has  a  good  market  for  every- 
thing he  grows,  coal  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  for  at  least  seven  months 
of  the  year  the  roads  are  fairly  good. 
He  is  surrounded  by  relatives  and 
friends  who  would  quickly  come  to  his 
aid  shoula  he  be  in  trouble  or  distress. 
In  moving-  he  goes  to  a  country  new 
to  him,  a  dift'erent  climate,  away  from 
cheap  fuel,  farther  from  market,  on  a 
farm  that  he  does  not  know,  and  among 
strangers.  He  will  lose  at  least  two 
years  in  learning  his  soil  and  climate, 
and  as  he  is  not  young  that  will  count. 
He  can  take  all  of  his  principal  tools, 
vehicles,  household  goods,  animals  and 
fowls  with  him,  but  not  the  thousand 
and  one  odd  scraps  and  bits  that  one 
finds  so  useful,  and  these  he  will  have 
to  buy.  The  expense  of  moving  will 
be  large  and  the  labor  will  be  great.  He 
may  like  to  be  among  new  people  for  a 
time,  but  one  soon  becomes  hungry  for 
familiar  faces  and  voices.  He  will  gain 
the  advantage  he  seeks — more  land — but 
with  it  will  come  more  work. 


Contentment  joined  with  good  com- 
mon sense  is  a  valuable  heritage.  Un- 
rest breaks  up  homes,  scatters  families 
and  friends,  creates  landlordism  and 
ruins  a  country.  The  moving  away  of 
a  friendly,  neighborly,  energetic,  enter- 
prising man  or  family  rouses  the  demon 
of  unrest  in  a  hundred  breasts.  People 
begin  to  ask  themselves  why  they 
should  remain  where  they  are.  Cher- 
ished things  lose  their  attractiveness, 
and  a  longing  for  new  fields,  for  some 
indefinite  thing  "away  oft,"  takes  pos- 
session of  one,  and  naturally  he  talks 
much  about  moving.  The  shrewd  land 
magnate  sees  his  opportunity  and 
comes  with  cash  offers,  the  old  home  is 
parted  with,  and  one  of  the  magnate's 
tenants — one  of  his  serfs — moves  in,  and 
in  a  short  time  most  of  the  shade-trees 
and  "flowering  brush  and  trash"  is 
cleared  away  and  we  have  a  typical 
tenant  farm.  I  well  remember  the  re- 
turn of  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
visiting  the  old  neighborhood  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  years.  "I  don't  want 
to  go  back  there  again,  and  I  never 
will!"  she  exclaimed,  decisively.  "You 
wouldn't  know  our  old  home.  Oh,  my! 
don't  ask  me  about  it;  I  don't  want  to 
tell!"  And  all  she  would  say  was  that 
it  was  a  ruin.  Contrast  this  with  the 
remarks  of  a  married  lady  who  had  just 
retairned  from  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
who  is  living  in  the  old  home.  She  had 
been  absent  nine  years — she  said  "al- 
most a  century!"  "Yes,  the  old  place 
is  nearly  like  it  was  when  I  left  it,  only 
still  more  improved.  It  is  the  prettiest, 
dearest  old  place  in  the  world.  The 
house  is  the  same  good,  old,  comfortable 
thing  it  always  was;  furnished  a  little 
more  modern,  maybe,  but  all  the  rooms 
look  as  familiar  as  ever.  Another  barn 
has  been  built  a  short  distance  from 
the  old  one,  and  there  are  more  fences 
and  yards,  but  still  it  looks  familiar 
and  well  cared  for.  There's  a  new 
school-house  on  the  hill,  lots  nicer  and 
more  complete  than  the  old  one,  and 


the  same  big  old  trees  stand  guard 
over  the  playground.  Back  of  the  grove 
is  the  same  little  'shady  nook  by  the 
running  brook,'  where  we  used  to  have 
our  playhouse  and  make  mud  ines.  Oh, 
it  is  the  best  and  loveliest  old  place  in 
this  world,  and  Tom's  little  girls  are 
playing  where  we  used  to,  and  about 
the  same  as  we  did!" 


Land  Fertility 


D.    A.    W.,    Kansas,  is 


somewhat  inclined  to 
doubt  that  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
can  be  grown  on  one  acre.  He  says  that 
where  he  lives  (Brown  county)  one  man 
with  four  horses,  a  lister  and  a  cultiva- 
tor can  put  in  and  tend  eighty  acres  as 
well  as  twenty.  He  says  they  grow  corn 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year  and 
use  no  fertilizer,  and  their  yield  is  forty 
to  sixt.y  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  He  has  land  that  was  planted  to 
corn  in  187G  and  has  produced  a  crop 
every  year  since. 

I  do  not  question  his  statements. 
They  merely  show  what  a  magnificently 
fertile  soil  we  have  in  some  portions  of 
this  country,  and  how  it  is  abused. 
About  thirty  years  ago  I  saw  an  Illi- 
nois farmer  hauling  manure  from  his  " 
stables  and  dumping-  it  into  a  creek  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Twelve  years  later  he, 
sold  out  to  imy  off  pressing  debts,  and 
went  West  to  start  again.  Another  of 
my  old  neighbors  built  a  nice  barn,  and 
after  pulling  down  his  old  stables,  some 
distance  away,  he  set  fire  to  the  vast 
accumulation  of  manure,  then  quite 
dry,  and  it  burned  over  two  weeks.  He 
died  about  fifteen  years  afterward,  a-md 
the  farm  was  sold  under  foreclosure,  and 
the  heirs  got  very  little.  At  that  time 
neighboring  farmers  poked  fun  at  my 
father  for  "wasting  time  and  labor"  in 
making  and  drawing  out  manure  on  his 
farm.  They  declared  that  the  land  was 
rich  enough,  and  that  manure  only 
made  weeds  grow  faster.  When  the 
farm  was  sold  by  his  heirs  it  was 
known  as  the  most  fertile  farm  in  that 
locality,  and  it  brought  a  high  price. 
At  that  time  nearly  every  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  had  changed  hands,  the 
former  owners  moving  away  in  search 
of  better  soil — newer  land.  The  Kan- 
sas man  may  be  able  single-handed  to 
farm  eighty  acres  and  obtain  a  fair 
yield  for  many  years,  but  the  ^nd  is 
corning.  He  will  wake  up  some  day  and 
find  himself  the  owner  of  a  farm  that 
is  no  longer  prodiictive;  a  farm  that 
has  been  ruined  by  his  own  wasteful 
methods.  Then  after  a  short  struggle 
to  hold  his  own  and  make  a  living  he 
will  leave  to  his  successors  the  slow, 
laborious  and  expensive  task  of  par- 
tially restoring  to  the  soil  the  life  and 
fertility  he  robbed  it  of. 

If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a 
farm  teeming  with  fertility,  such  as 
this  Kansas  man  boasts  of,  it  plainly  is 
his  duty  to  so  manage  it  that  this  great 
fertility  shall  not  be  impaired.  It  is 
his  duty,  as  an  intelligent  man  and 
farmer  of  this  day  and  age,  to  keep  the 
land  as  fertile  as  he  found  it.  And  if 
he  is  a  thorough  farmer  and  one 
worthy  of  his  profession  he  knows  how 
this  can  be  done.  Here  in  the  central 
states  we  have  learned  that  our  land 
must  be  fed  and  rested. 


Those  who  have  adopted  the  intensive 
system  of  limited  area,  thorough  cul- 
ture and  scientific  fertilization  are  they 
who  grow  the  great  crops  that  so  tax 
the  credulity  of  the  common  "average" 
farmer.  Some  of  them  obtained  their 
agricultural  education  on  little  rocky 
farms  in  the  East,  others  right  here  at 
home,  and  they  know  what  must  be 
done  to  maintain,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  grow  maximum  crops,  and 
they  do  it.  Many  a  farmer  knows 
better  than  he  does,  and  for  that  rea- 
son never  rises  above  the  average. 
When  a  man  knows  how  many  stalks 
to  the  hill  and  hills  to  the  acre 
are  required  to  make  a  yield  of  ninety 
bushels,  and  plants  so  that  he  knows 
positively  that  he  will  have  that  num- 
ber, he  is  not  far  from  being  an  expert; 
and  if  his  soil  contains  sufficient  fer- 
tility to  grow  and  mature  such  a  crop, 
he  gets  it.  An  expert  farmer  knows 
very  nearly  the  caj)acity  of  his  soil,  and 
seeds  accordinglj'.  He  does  not  try  to 
produce  eighty  bushels  on  forty-bushel 
land.  But  when  he  has  eighty-bushel 
land  he  makes  it  produce  the  eighty 
bushels.  Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  White  Grub. — In  tlie  last  two 
years  there  has  been  unusual 
complaint  of  damage  to  crops 
from  the  white  grub.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  sure  methods  of 
destroj'ing  the  grub  in  the  ground,  and 
about  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  under- 
stand their  life-history,  and  thus  to 
evade  their  attacks  as  far  as  possible. 
The  use  of  ashes,  salt,  sulphur,  etc.,  to 
make  the  roots  of  plants  distasteful  to 
them  is  not  a  success,  as  a  rule.  Some 
knowledge  of  their  life-habits  enables 
us  to  save  ourselves  oftentimes  from 
serious  loss'.  They  are  the  larvae  of  the 
May-beetle,  which  comes  out  of  the 
ground  in  May  or  June.  The  beetle 
lays  its  eggs  within  a  few  weeks  after 
appearing,  and  usually  chooses  a  clover 
or  grass  sod  for  this  purpose.  The  eggs 
are  placed  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  when  the 
young  grubs  hatch  out,  within  two 
weeks  or  so  from  the  time  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  thej"  feed  upon  the  roots  of 
the  plants  until  cold  weather.  This 
first  year  they  are  so  small,  and  the 
grass-roots  are  so  numerous,  that  no 
particular  damage  is  noticed  by  the 
farmer.  The  winter  is  spent  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
second  year  the  grubs  come  up  near  the 
surface  again,  ready  for  feeding.  They 
are  still  quite  small.  After  feeding 
again  until  cold  weather  they  go  down 
below  danger  of  frost,  and  the  next 
spring  begin  the  third  year  of  their 
lives  as  large  grubs.  Late  in  the  sum- 
mer they  pass  through  the  changes 
necessary  to  become  beetles,  and  usual- 
ly remain  as  beetles  in  the  ground  until 
May  of  the  next  year;  three  full  years 
for  development.  Then  comes  the  egg- 
laying  period,  followed  by  death. 


Preventing  Serious  Loss. — We  have 
seen  that  there  may  be  in  the  same  field 
the  baby  grub,  the  one-year-old  and  the 
two-j'ear-old.  None  of  these  will  be 
present  unless  the  beetles  have  found 
the  conditions  in  that  field  in  June 
favoraWe  for  the  deposition  of  eggs. 
In  years  that  the  May-beetles  have  beeji 
as  numerous  as  they  have  been  in  many 
places  the  last  four  j'^ears,  land  intended 
for  strawberries,  potatoes,  truck  and 
other  costly  crops  should  not  be  left  in 
sod  throughout  the  summer.  I  find  it 
practicable  to  grow  an  occasional  sum- 
mer manurial  crop  in  place  of  a  clover 
or  grass  sod,  to  give  fertility  to  the 
land  wanted  for  these  expensive  crops, 
and  the  absence  of  a  sod  in  June,  or  the 
turning  under  of  the  fertilizing  crop 
early  in  the  fall,  saves  from  an  attack  of 
the  grub.  I  think  it  is  the  unfavorable 
conditions  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs 
rather  than  the  plo^^^ng  down  of  the 
crop  that  gives  immunity  from  attack. 
In  gro^^^ng  late  potatoes  we  learn  not 
to  fear  the  presence  of  the  large  grubs 
when  planting  sod-land.  They  will 
cease  to  eat  soon  after  midsummer, 
changing  then  into  the  pupae.  It  is 
the  middle-sized  and  the  tiny  ones  that 
will  remain  voracious  feeders  through- 
out the  fall  when  late  potatoes  are  ma- 
turing. To  keep  costlj'  croijs  from 
injury  by  the  grub'  we  must  either 
prevent  the  ground  from  becoming  in- 
fested in  the  way  I  have  recommended 
from  experience,  or  else  keep  these 
crops  out  of  the  infested  land.  The 
summer  fallow,  quick-growing  fertiliz- 
ing crops,  winter  cover  crops  and  fer- 
tilizers instead  of  cloyer  and  grass  for 
fertility  drive  the  most  of  the  beetles 
to  fields  where  less  restless  activitj'  in- 
terferes with  their  work.  A  permanent 
sod  best  suits  a  pest  that  takes  three 
3'ears  to  complete  its  life  cycle. 

»  *  * 

Catching  Moles. — Nature  has  a  won- 
derful way  of  balancing  accounts,  and 
when  anj'  kind  of  animals  increase  un- 
duly there  comes  a  check  through  an 
increase  of  the  enemies  of  that  animal, 
whether  it  be  other  animals  or  only 
germs  hostile  to  its  welfare.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  white  grubs  has 
been  followed  by  an  unusual  increase 
of  the  moles  that  feed  so  largely  \ipon 
them.  The  mole  is  called  the  farmers' 
friend,  because  it  consumes  insects,  but 
nevertheless  I  do  not  like  its  ways. 


While  it  is  burrowing-  for  the  grubs  in 
lawn  and  garden  it  is  often  doing  more 
harm  than  the  grubs  could  have  done. 
We  are  admonished  to  befriend  the 
mole,  but  just  so  long  as  it  plays  havoc 
with  valuable  plants  by  lifting  them 
out  of  the  moisture  and  breaking  their 
root  connection  with  the  soil  it  is  ac- 
counted an  enemj'  on  this  farm,  and 
is  treated  accordinglj'.  I  observe  that 
thej-  make  their  homes  iu  ground  that 
is  not  disturbed,  such  as  the  lawn,  and 
then  have  runs  by  which  they  reach  the 
cultivated  ground,  where  the  burrow- 
ing is  done  seemingly  at  random.  There 
.  is  at  least  one  eifective  traj)  on  the 
market,  and  when  this  trap  is  properlj' 
set  in  a  run  leading  to  a  feeding-ground 
the  catch  is  sure.  There  is  the  most 
acti^itj''  after  a  rain,  and  at  such  a  time 
I  have  caught  three  .moles  in  a  single 
day  with  one  trap.  They  pass  through 
their  runs,  picking  up  insects,  in  the 
morning,  again  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  again  about  four  o'clock.  The  trick 
is  to  locate  the  main  lines  of  travel 
leading  out  from  their  homes,  and  on 
these  lines  the  catch  is  pretty  sure.  In 
times  of  drought  the  burrows  run  deep- 
er under  the  surface,  and  often  cannot 
be  located  from  surface  appearances. 
*  *  * 

Better  and  Cheaper  Poisons. — The 
use  of  arsenical  poisons  in  killing  in- 
sects has  reached  enormous  propor- 
tions. Paris  green,  already  upon  the 
market  for  other  purposes,  naturally 
became  a  favorite  form  of  poison  for 
the  farmers'  and  fruit-growers'  use. 
The  demand  for  it  has  led  to  adultera- 
tion, and  we  now  know  that  Paris 
green  is  an  unduly  costly  form  of 
poison  at  the  best.  Unnecessary  ex- 
pense is  involved  in  its  manufacture, 
and  a  fixed  amount  of  arsenical  "kill-  ' 
ing-power"  can  be  gotten  much  more 
cheaply  in  some  other  forms.  Some  of 
these  are  dangerous  to  plant  life,  be- 
cause they  dissolve  in  water  instead  of 
merely  remaining  in  suspension,  as  does 
pure  Paris  green.  But  our  experiment 
stations  have  been  working  on  the 
problem  of  cheaper  poisons  for  the  use 
of  the  farmer,  and  now  recommend 
some  forms  that  are  as  safe  and  effec- 
tive as  the  green,  and  far  cheaper.  They 
gladly  furnish  this  information  to  all 
who  ask  for  it,  giving  specific  directions 
that  are  safe  to  follow,  and  very  soon 
the  public  wi.ll  cease  spending  its  money 
for  low-grade  Paris  green  at  a  high 
price.  ^  David. 

STILES  FOR  FARM  FENCES 

In  many  places  stiles  are  more  eco- 
nomical in  construction  and  in  effic- 
iency than  gates,  and  their  use  upon  the 
farm,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  should 
be  encouraged,  especiallj'  in  sections 
where  stone  and  stumps  are  used  for 
fencing  material.  The  old-fashioned 
steps  may  be  useful  and  perhaps  best 
for  certain  conditions,  but  the  stiles 
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described  will  be  found  better.  All 
of  them  and  several  others  less  useful 
are  in  use  in  Bermuda,  where  almost 
every  fence  is  built  of  stone.  The  ad- 
vantage of  these  Bermudian  stiles  is 
that  thej^  avoid  steps  or  stairs,  all  be- 
ing upon  the  level.  The  illustrations, 
with  the  brief  notes  following,  will  be 
sufficient  to  convey  the  ideas. 


Number  one,  which  is  the  simplest, 
consists  of  three  posts,  two  set  at  the 
ends  of  the  wall  and  the  third  directly 
in  front  of  the  enti-ance.  In  number 
two  an  extra  post  is  used  separate 
from  the  fence;  two  or  three  slats 
being  nailed  to  these  outside  posts. 
Numbers  three  and  four  are  self-ex- 
planatorj'.  Number  five  is  placed 
where  two  walls  join  at  an  angle.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  princi- 
pal travel.  When  placed  in  stone 
fences  the  ends  should  be  protected 
from  falling  by  setting  posts  as  shown. 
These  may  all  be  so  constructed  as  to 
be  stock-proof.  M.  G.  Kains. 

4. 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  FENCES 

Farmers  as  a  rule  are  too  extrav- 
agant in  building  fences.  It  is  not  in 
the  fences  themselves  that  the  loss 
comes  in.  Fences  are  a  necessity,  and 
a  farm  without  good  ones  is  a  hard 
thing  to  manage;  but,  as  in  all  farm- 
work,  careful  forethought  and  planning 
should  be  done  before  the  fence  is  put 
up.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  on  without 
it,  do  so.  Every  fence  on  the  farm 
wastes  more  or  less  land.  The  first  cost 
of  a  good  fence  is  no  small  item,  -but 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
expense  of  maintaining  plus  the  value 
of  the  land  which  it  occupies  that  will 
liecome  almost  useless.  Every  man  who 
has  had  experience  knows  that  with  a 
hedge-fence  the  soil  for  nearly  a  rod  on 
each  side  will  grow  little  of  any  crop. 
How  much  good  land  will  be  taken  iu 
by  half  a  mile  of  that  fence?  What 
would  be  the  value  of  the  crop  grown 
one  year  on  that  land?  Multiply  that 
by  ten  years,  and  add  the  wages  paid 
out  to  a  man  during  that  time  to  keep 
the  fence  in  shape,  and  you  will  be  set 
to  thinking  by  the  result. 

J.  L.  Irwin. 


VALUE  OF  BASIC  SLAG  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

No  fact  is  more  apparent  to  the  pro- 
gressive American  farmer  than  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  being  gradually  ex- 
hausted from  our  farming  lands.  In 
the  effort  to  restore  it  commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  now  coming  into  such 
general  use  that  the  question  to  be 
considered  is  the  one  involving  the 
cheapest  source  of  supplj'.  The  sub- 
stance in  most  general  use  which  is 
used  to  replace  it  is  superphosphate; 
that  is,  acidulated  bone  or  phosphate 
rock  rendered  soluble  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  derived  by 
a  similar  process  from  bone  and  bone- 
black.  The  discovery  and  use  of  basic 
slag  in  Europe  as  a  cheap  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  has  placed  within  the 
farmers'  reach  a  product  the  use  of 
which  is  destined  to  increase  rapidly 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  this 
country. 

Basic  slag  is  a  waste  product  from 
the  manufacture  of  steel  from  phos- 
phatic  iron-ores  hy  what  is  known  as 
the  "basic  process."  It  is  sold  under 
several  names,  as  "Thomas'  phosphate 
meal,"  "phosphate  slag,"  "ba:sic  slag" 
and  "odorless  phosphate."  It  is  pro- 
duced to  a  limited  extent  at  Pottstown, 
Perinsj^lvania,  and  in  large  quantities 
in  England,  France  and  Germany.  In 
those  countries  it  is  not  only  the  cheap- 
est source  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  is  re- 
garded as  a  very  valuable  product.  It 
contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  .per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  connection  with  a 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron.  When  very  finely 
ground  the  phosphoric  acid  is  quite  as 
active  as  that  contained  in  fine  bone- 
meal,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  clay 
and  sandy  soils,  and  for  meadows  and 
the  renovation  of  pastures. 

"Basic  slag  when  properly  prepared 
is  now  sold  on  the  market  for  from 
$15  to  $17  a  ton,  and  contains  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  lime  that  basic 
slag  contains  appears  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  producing  a  proper 
flocculation  of  soils.  Its  application 
to  stilf,  clayey  soils  would  doubt- 
less prove  highly  beneficial  aside  from 
its  content  of  phosphoric  acid.  Thus, 
in  the  application  of  this  fertilizer  we 
find  a  double  benefit;  first,  the  improve- 
ment which  it  makes  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  second,  by  the 
amount  of  plant-food  available  in  it." 
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In  general,  the  position  regarding 
superphosphate  mamuring  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  nitrate  of  soda,  inas- 
much as  it  acts  rapidly,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
basic  slag,  or  "Thomas'  phosphate,"  is 
particxilarly  characterized  by  its  reg- 
ular and  sustained  activitj'.  This  phos- 
phate is  preferable  for  all  soils  that  are 
generallj'  poor  in  phosphoric  acid, 
whether  they  are  sandy,  marshy  or 
mellow  loams.  Recently,  during  a  dry 
summer,  when  liberal  "dressings  of  su- 
perphosphate had  been  applied  at  the 
time  of  planting,  the  crops  at  first  de- 
veloped quite  vigorously,  but  when  the 
dry  weather  commenced  they  came  to  a 
standstill,  and  finally  yielded  much 
smaller  harvests  than  unmanured  fields. 
Such  a  result  never  occurs  in  the  use  of 
basic  slag,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
worthjr  of  more  extended  use  where 
droughts  are  common  in  early  summer 
or  midsummer.  . 

Of  the  various  testimonials  respect- 
ing the  value  of  "basic  slag"  for  grow- 
ing superior  crops,  that  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  of  Hornby,  Yorks  county,  Eng- 
land, is  one  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
He  says:  "For  the  last  five  years  I  have 
used  the  slag  or  phosphate  powder,  and 
in  every  case  it  has  given  me  good  re- 
sults. I  have  sown  it  on  barley,  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  tares,  clover,  potatoes  and 
turnips.  I  find  it  gives  the  best  results 
when  sown  with  the  seed.  I  can  safely 
say  that  it  has  doubled  my  produce 
wherever  applied.  I  have  tried  it  by 
the  side  of  dissolved  bones  and  other 
manures  costing  four  times  as  much  a 
ton,  and  to  my  surprise  it  has  proved 
superior.  As  a  manure  for  orchard  and 
garden  its  equal  is  not  to  be  found." 

Mr.  E.  L.  I.,  of  Northumberland  coun- 
ty,  England,  saj's  in  the  "Agricultural 
Gazette:"  "I  have  been  using  basic  slag 
since  1S94,  and  I  have  always  found  it 
to  give  the  best  results  both  with 
clover-meadow  land  and  oats,  and  this 
j'ear  I  have  tried  basic  slag  on  my 
wheat.  In  fact,  it  has  given  such  good 
results  that  I  have  graduallj^  gone  over 
every  acre  of  my  farm,  and  propose  to 
repeat  the  treatment  every  three  years. 
In  December,  1894,  I  dressed  a  field, 
which  was  subsequently  cropped  with 
clover  and  oats,  with  five  hundfed' 
pounds  of  basic  slag,  excepting  one 
corner  of  the  field." 


Mr.  W.  Goodwin  says  in  the  Owes- 
try  "Advertiser,"  England,  that  "the 
'Thomas'  phosphate  powder'  is  not  only 
a  rich  source  of  phosphate,  but  also  of 
lime,  which  possesses  the  property  of 
acting  as  a  direct  manurial  agent,  as 
well  as  by  its  chemical  action  upon  the 
soil,  liberating,  as  it  does, a  vast  amount 
of  locked-up  fertility  not  otherwise 
available,  and  by  its  action  on  the 
humus  of  the  soil.  The  effect  of  the 
slag  phosphate  on  grazing  pastures, 
both  on  strong  clay  lands  and  moor-like 
meadows  of  North  Staffordshire,  was, 
after  three  or  four  dressings,  a  luxuri- 
ous succulent  pasture  of  fine  herbage. 
Had  the  land  been  left  in  its  natural 
condition,  coarse,  scant  and  sour 
grasses  would  have  been  produced." 

The  value  of  basic  slag  as  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  enduring  sources  for 
restoring  or  adding  phosphoric  acid  to 
the  soil  is  fully  appreciated  in  the 
best  agricultural  sections  of  Europe.  It 
has  become  an  indisj)ensable  adjunct  to 
successful  agriculture.  Repeated  trials 
and  its  increased  iise  each  succeeding 
year  attest  its  value  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  grass,  clover  and  other  farm 
crops.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  basic 
slag  was  made  known  during  a  discus- 
sion which  took  place  at  a  recent 
session  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.  A  six-acre  field  of  almost 
worthless  pasture-land  was  given  a 
dressing  of  two  tons  on  two  occasions. 
As  a  result  the  basic  slag  promoted  a 
clover  and  leguminous  growth,  which 
in  turn  so  increased  the  growth  of  the 
finer  grasses,  such  as  foxtail,  timothy, 
fescues,  peas,  etc.,  as  to  enable  the 
keeping  of  a  double  amount  of  stock, 
and  in  better  condition  than  ever  before 
on  a  given  acreage.  It  is  an  undisputed 
fact,  where  pasture-land  has  been 
treated  with  basic  slag,  that  live  stock 
of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  a  natural 
craving  for  the  pasturage,  and  invari- 
ably fatten  more  rapidly  than  where 
phosphatic  manure  has  not  been  ap- 
plied. W.  M.  K. 
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NOTES  FROM 
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No  Potent  Pollen. — One  of  my 
exchanges  says  that  late  bloom- 
ing is  not  always  an  indication 
of  sure  bearing.  "Some  vari- 
eties of  plum  bloom  very  late  and 
seldom  bear  any  fruit.  We  have  two 
trees  given  to  this  vice,  and  the  ax  will 
feel  for  their  roots  in  the  fall."  With- 
out having  further  particulars  about 
the  case,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is 
one  of  the  instances  of  fruit  failure 
caiised  by  want  of  potent  pollen.  The 
remedy  has  been  pointed  out  already 
in  last  issue.  Find  other  varieties  that 
are  late  bloomers,  and  plant  them  with 
these  offending  trees,  or  top-graft  some 
of  the  branches  with  siich  other  sorts. 
This  will  give  the  needed  chances  for 
cross-pollinatio7i,  and  probably  make 
the  trees  set  fruit  more  freely. 

*  *  * 

Slugs  or  Snails  in  the  Garden. — 
Sometimes  slugs  or  snails  attack  our 
peas,  corn,  lettuce,  celery  and  other 
crops  in  great  numbers,  and  do  a  good 
deal  of  damage  before  we  are  hardly, 
aware  of  their  presence.  J.  E.  N.,  of 
Costa  county,  Cal.,  asks  me  what  will 
kill  these  enemies,  or  prevent  them 
from  destroying  his  vegetables.  Few 
garden  pests  are  as  easily  handled  as 
these  snails.  They  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  contact  with  lime,  ashes  or 
salt,  and  anj'  application  of  these  ma- 
terials, whether  liquid  or  dry,  is  quite 
sure  tt)  make  an  end  of  all  snails  that 
are  touched  by  it.  Snails  have  the  hab- 
it of  feeding  at  night.  They  leave  their 
hiding-places  at  dusk,  and  swarm  all 
over  the  plants,  riddling  the  foliage 
with  greedy  jaws.  Then  is  about  the 
best  time  to  attack  them.  Dust  dry 
lime,  wood  ashes  or  tobacco-dust  over 
the  plants,  either  by  hand  or  with  a 
good  powder-gun,  and  the  plants  will 
be  cleared  of  the  pests  in  a  very  short 
time.  Lime,  even  in  minutest  quantity, 
brought  in  contact  with  the  soft,  slimy 
bodies  will  quickly  dissolve  the  an- 
imals until  not  even  a  grease-spot  is 
left.  Or  you  may  take  any  kind  of  a 
sprayer,  fill  it  with  strong  brine  or  with 
tobacco-tea,  and  spray  it  on  the  plants 
at  dusk,  and  it  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  For  tender  things  which  can- 
not stand  applications  of  salt,  dusting 
with  lime  will  be  found  the  better  way. 

*  *  * 

Crimson  Clover  and  Cow-peas. — S. 
W.  U.,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  writes  me  that 
he  has  three  acres  of  clay  land  now  in 
oats.  He  intends  this  for  a  garden  next 
year;  but  the  land  is  not  rich  enough; 
neither  can  he  get  manure.    The  piece 
will  be  thoroughly  underdrained.  The 
problem  for  him  to  solve  is  what  crop 
to  sow  that  can  be  plowed  under  and 
will  furnish  humus  and  plant-food.  He 
contemplates  planting  cow-peas  after 
the  oats  are  off.    I  fear  that  it  will  be 
rather  late  for  cow-peas  to  make  a 
heavy  growth  from  seed,  when  planted 
after  the  oat  harvest.     If  it  is  to  be 
tried,  however,  I  would  suggest  the 
use  of  an  early  variety  and  of  plenty 
of  seed.    After  frost  plow  the  vines 
under,  leave  until  spring,  and  don't  be 
afraid  to  replow  then,  as  the  vines  will 
have  become  well  rotted  by  that  time. 
Possibly  crimson  clover  may  be  even 
better  for  the  purpose.    At  least  it  is 
worth  a  trial.    Here  I  have  succeeded 
in  making  some  growth  of  this  clover 
when  seed  was  sown  in  July.    But  it 
doesjiot  seem  hardy  enough  to  winter 
well  on  my  soil.     I  sowed  some  in  a 
plum  and  chestnut  orchard  in  Ontario 
county  last  summer,  and  it  made  con- 
siderable growth.    Although  it  killed 
out  badly,  almost  entirely,  during  the 
winter,  yet  the  soil  appears  to  be  great- 
ly improved;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the 
trial.    If  the  land  is  really  of  a  stilf, 
clayey  character  you  can  well  afford 
to  improve  its  texture  by  additions  of 
loosening  materials  if  the  patch  is  in- 
tended for  a  permanent  garden.  You 
may  be  able  to  secure  a  lot  of  muck 
from  a  near-by  low  place,  of  course 
getting  this  out  in  a  dry  time  and  pref- 
erably exposing  it  to  the  weather  for 
awhile  before  application,  or  first  using 
it  as  absorbent  in  the  stables.    If  sand 
can  be  had  without  going  too  far  for  it, 
the  addition  of  twenty  to  fifty  or  more 


loads  to  the  patch  will  greatly  improve 
it.  I  would  also  put  on  all  the  coal 
ashes  and  wood  ashes  I  could  get,  and 
wood's-earth  or  chip  manure,  etc.  Then 
practise  thorough  tillage,  never  plant- 
ing a  seed  or  setting  a  plant  until 
every  lump  has  been  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der. And  after  planting  keep  cultiva- 
tors and  wheel-hoes  moving. 

-»  *  * 

Late  Potatoes. — I  am  making  a  trial 
in  very  late  planting  this  year.  One 
variety  of  potatoes  I  am  yet  to  plant 
is  a  new  early  one,  which  I  grow  for 
seed  purposes  only  (on  contract).  I 
believe  that  early  potatoes  might  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July 
and  under  favorable  weather  conditions 
give  a  good  crop.  The  one  trouble  with 
lis  here  is  the  so-called  early  blight. 
I  usually  have  best  success  in  avoiding 
serious  loss  from  this  source  by  plant- 
ing early  sorts  very  early.  They  have 
then  a  chance  to  make  good  tubers  be- 
fore the  extremely  hot  and  dry  weather 
of  August.  Of  course,  these  early 
patches  are  usually  the  first  to  catch 
the  blight,  as  this  comes  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  development  and' 
rather  on  the  decline  than  otherwise. 
And  then .  when  one  patch  is  once  af- 
fected the  disease  is  liable  to  spread 
to  adjoining  fields.  For  this  reason  it 
may  not  be  good  policy  to  plant  early 
and  late  potatoes  in  adjoining  fields  or 
patches,  although  this  is  just  what  I 
have  done  and  am  doing  this  year. 

Another  important  matter,  and  a 
task  often  considered  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, is  to  keep  the  seed-potatoes  in  best 
shape  for  late  planting  until  planting- 
time  arrives.  If  kept  in  bins  in  the  cel- 
lar, in  barrels  or  deep  boxes,  they  are 
sure  to  grow  up  in  long,  spindling 
sprouts,  and  thus  weaken  the  potato  for 
planting.  I  find  that  I  can  get  around 
this  very  easily  and  cheaply.  I  have 
put  a  lot  of  Commercials,  which  I  think 
is  now  one  of  my  best-yielding  late 
sorts,  into  bushel  crates,  filling  them 
two  thirds  full  and  then  letting  them 
stand  on  the  ground  outdoors  where 
they  have  more  or  less  sunshine.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  original 
color  of  these  potatoes  to-day.  They 
are  almost  black.  But  every  one  of 
them,  clear  down  to.  the  bottom  of  the 
crate,'  has  those  fine,  stubby  sprouts 
that  are  so  greatly  desired  by  all  expe- 
rienced growers,  and  all  these  tubers 
appear  plump  and  fresh.  When  planted 
they  will  make  a  quick  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  other  variety  was  only 
just  received  in  barrels  by  freight,  and 
the  potatoes  had  been  badly  sprouted. 
Before  planting  them  I  am  subjecting 
them  to  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Commercials;  namely,  exposing  them 
to  more  or  less  direct  sunlight  in  open 
crates.  I  shall  try  to  develop  those 
same  short  sprouts  before  putting 
them  into  the  soil,  even  if  this  compels 
me  to  plant  very  late.  Possibly  by 
planting  very  late  I  can  avoid  the  dan- 
ger from  the  early  blight  altogether. 
As  a  whole,  blig'ht  or  no  blight,  I  find 
potatoes  a  profitable  crop.  I  grow 
them  for  a  retail  market,  and  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  early  crop  expect  to  get 
the  usual  price  of  one  dollar  a  bushel. 

T.  Greiner. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Celery  ftueries.— A.  R.,  Atwood,  Kan., 
writes:  "Would  reservoir  banks,  witli  water 
six  inclies  from  the  surface,  be  suitable  for 
celery?  Wljat  size  should  plants  be  when 
transplanted,  and  should  they  be  shaded? 
How  deep  should  trenches  be,  and  how 
should  filling  trenches  be  regulated  for 
blanching?  I  have  my  first  crop  started  and 
am  anxious  to  learn  about  celery  culture." 

Rei'LT:— I  think  the  water-level  should  be 
lower  than  six  inches  from  the  surface.  You 
can  try  a  reasonable  number  of  plants.  If 
they  succeed,  please  report  about  it.  I  like 
celery-plants  well  developed,  say  six  inches 
high,  and  a  good  strong  tap-root  of  the  same 
length.  These  plants  have  to  be  set  out  in 
the  heat  and  drought  of  early  summer,  and 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  transfer  at  that  season,  un- 
less there  is  a  good  deal  of  reserve  energy, 
as  indicated  by  a  strong  root.  Trenches  are 
not  needed;  a  little  shading,  however,  is 
always  of  advantage.  To  blanch  the  stalks, 
hill  up  the  plants  closely,  to  make  them  grow 
compact  and  upright;  afterward  blanch  them 
with  boards,  by  setting  the  boards  up  on  their 
long  edge,  one  on  each  side  slantingly  against 
the  row,  or  draw  earth  up  against  the  rows, 
covering  the  celery-stalks  clear  up  to  within 
a  few  Inches  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves. 


ORCHARD 
TAND  5MAtL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GKEKN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Anjoa  Pears  Rotting — J.  T.  W.,  York, 
Pa.,  writes,  requesting  some  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  FinBsiDE  to  tell  him  how  to  keep 
Anjou  pears  from  rotting  at  the  core.  I  gave 
them  the  same  treatment  as  the  Clapp's  Fa- 
vorite, but  failed.  I  am  not  able  to  give  an 
answer  that  is  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  can  give  a  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  do 
so.  The  season  of  ripening  of  the  two  vari- 
eties is  very  different,  and  they  might  require 
a  different  treatment.  The  Clapp's  Favorite 
is  a  summer  variety,  but  like  most  others  is 
better  if  picked  as  soon  as  the  seeds  have 
changed  from  a  white  to  a  brown  color,  when, 
by  raising  the  pear  in  the  hand,  it  separates 
easily  from  the  end  of  the  stem.  They  should 
be  handled  carefully  and  placed  in  a  room 
from  which  the  light  is  excluded,  so  that 
they  can  be  i-ipened  by  a  slow  process.  The 
Anjou  is  a  large  autumn  variety,  and  is  fre- 
quently kept  into  early  winter.  It  would  be 
too  immature  to  pick  and  put  away  on  the 
same  dates  as  the  Clapp,  and  if  in  final  rip- 
ening up  it  did  not  rot  at  the  core  the  quality 
would  naturally  be  poor.  Letting  them  get  too 
mature  before  gathering,  and  then  attempting 
to  keep  them  to  the  natural  season  by  cool 
storage  in  the  fruit-house,  often  results  in 
decay,  beginning  at  the  core  (not  only  with 
pears,  but  also  apples),  while  the  outside  re- 
mains in  about  the  same  condition  as  when 
they  were  gathered  from  the  tree.  Fruit 
produced  on  diseased  trees  will  not  keep  as 
well,  and  some  varieties  are  affected  by  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  grown. 

Peaeh-leaf  Curl— Monilia.— J.  L.  B., 
Fabius,  Ala.  I  think  that  the  trouble  with 
your  peach-trees  is  that  they  are  affected 
with  what  is  known  as  the  "peach-leaf  curl," 
which  is  a  fungous  disease  that  winters  over 
in  the  tissues  of  the  buds  and  twigs.  It  has 
been  found  that  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  early  in  the  spring,  before 
growth  started,  was  a  partial  preventive  of 
this  trouble.  This  disease  is  more  injurious 
in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  but  where  it 
has  been  as  abundant  as  with  you  it  is  very 
desirable  to  use  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the 
trees  until  they  regain  their  normal  health. 

 The  disease  which  causes  rotting  of  the 

fruit  is  quite  different  from  the  curl.  This 
disease  is  known  as  "Monilia."  It  winters 
over  in  the  dried-up  fruits  which  generally 
hang  on  the  trees  over  winter.  You  will  find 
that  thoroughly  spraying  the  trees  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  before  they  have  leafed  out 
will  be  a  great  help  in  preventing  this,  as  well 
as  the  leaf-curl.  Take  special  pains  to  cover 
the  mummified  fruit  with  the  spray,  or  pick 
it  off  and  burn  it.  For  this  purpose  you 
should  use  Bordeaux  mixture  made  of  five 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone),  five 
pounds  of  quicklime  and  twenty-five  gallons 
of  water.  After  the  trees  have  leafed  out  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  spray  them  with  the 
same  mixture,  but  use  two  or  three  times 
as  much  water,  and  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  experiment  a  little  with  it  before  using 
very  much,  to  see  whether  it  injures  your 
trees,  and  if  it  does,  then  dilute  further.  You 
may  find  it  necessary  to  spray  three  or  four 
times  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  after 
the  leaves  have  come  out. 

Boper.s — J.  M.  G.,  Northville,  Mich.,  has 
noticed  that  many  people  are  complaining  of 
borers  in  their  apple-trees,  and  desires  to  let 
the  public  know  of  his  success  in  combating 
them.  He  had  set  about  one  hundred  trees, 
and  on  the  second  year  after  planting  borers 
commenced  their  depredations.  He  first  tried 
digging  them  out,  but  found  it  to  be  too 
big  a  job,  and  he  then  took  eightpenny  cut 
nails  and  drove  them  through  the  center  of 
each  tree  just  above  the  ground,  and  watched 
for  results.  He  observed  that  the  next  year 
the  trees  from  which  he  had  dug  out  the 
borers  commenced  to  heal,  and  he  then  got 
nails  one  size  smaller  and  drove  one  through 
every  tree  he  had;  and  he  had  one  tree  that 
had  been  set  years  before  the  others,  and 
drove  into  it  shingle-nails  as  close  as  he  could, 
and  borers  have  never  since  troubled  his 
trees.  The  writer's  experience,  which  has 
been  quite  extensive,  has  been  very  different 
from  his.  The  only  sure  remedy  for  the  borer 
that  I  have  found  in  an  experience  of  nearly 
seventy  years  has  been  to  either  dig  tlieni 
out  or  kill  them  in  their  burrows,  which  I 
most  generally  do  by  inserting  the  end  of  a 
wire  into  the  burrow  and  probing  for  them, 
and  by  preventing  the  deposit  and  hatching 
of  the  eggs.  The  apple-tree  borer  that  is 
most  destructive  to  trees  is  the  larva  of  a 
beetle,  called  "Saperda  bivittata"  by  Say. 
The  eggs  of  the  beetle  are  deposited  upon 
the  bark  near  the  root  of  the  tree  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  larvae  hatched 
therefrom  are  fleshy,  whitish  grubs,  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  tapering  a  little  from  the  first 
ring  to  the  end  of  the  body.  The  head  is 
small,  horny  and  brown,  and  the  first  ring 
much  larger  than  the  others.  As  soon  as 
hatched  the  grub  proceeds  to  cut  a  passage 
through  the  bark,  and  pushes  its  castings 
backward  out  of  the  hole  from  time  to  time 
while  it  bores  upward  through  the  wood. 


The  insect  continues  in  the  larval  state  from 
two  to  three  years,  undergoing  its  transfor- 
mations within  the  burrows.  The  final 
change  from  pupa  to  beetle  occurs  about  the 
lirst  of  June  of  the  third  year,  after  which 
the  beetle  gnaw.s  through  the  bark  that  covers 
the  end  of  its  burrow  and  comes  out  in  the 
night.  It  keeps  at  rest  during  the  daytime, 
and  flies  about  at  night  in  search  of  food, 
companions  and  suitable  places  for  depositing 
its  eggs.  Trees  standing  in  grass  and  old  , 
neglected  orchards  are  their  favorite  places 
for  the  work.  If  the  orchard  is  given  culti- 
vation, and  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  at  least 
at  the  base,  are  washed  with  a  strong  soap- 
suds two  or  three  times  during  June  and 
July,  they  are  not  very  liable  to  be  troubled 
with  the  borers.  In  the  case  of  the  trees  of 
our  correspondent  I  am  led  to  believe  from 
an  experience  that  I  have  once  had  that  his 
trees  contained  the  minute  young  borers 
when  they  were  pinnted  out.  He  did  not 
observe  their  presence  at  first,  killed  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  when  di.wovered, 
and  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  the 
depositing  or  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  such 
as  escaped.  One  of  the  first  trees  that  I  ever 
had  seriously  injured  by  borers  was  a  North- 
ern Spy,  iuto  the  trunk  of  which  I  had  driven 
nails  to  bring  it  into  earlier  fruiting.  The 
experience  alluded  to  above  was  with  one 
hundred  apple-trees  from  a  Southern  nursery. 
The  second  season  many  of  them  were  ruined 
by  borers.  As  fast  as  discovered  the  larvae 
were  dug  out  and  killed,  and  I  have  never 
been  troubled  with  any  since  when  the  soap- 
suds was  applied. 

San  Jose  Scale — M.  G.,  Bartlett,  Tenn. 
The  San  Jose  scale  is  perfectly  round,  or  at 
most  slightly  elongated  or  irregular.  It  is 
flat,  is  atfixed  to  and  closely  resembles  the 
bark  of  the  twig  upon  which  it  is  found  in 
color,  and  the  largest  when  fully  grown  are 
much  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, or  ordinarily  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pinhead.  At  or  near  the  middle  of  each  scale  Is 
a  small,  round,  slightly  elongated  black  point, 
or  sometimes  on  quite  young  wood  it  may 
have  a  yellow  or  reddish  appearance.  Where 
occurring  upon  the  bark  or  leaves  of  the  twigs 
in  large  numbers  the  scales  lie  close  to  each 
other,  frequently  overlapping,  and  are  at  such 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  without  a  mag- 
nifying-glass.  The  general  appearance  which 
they  present  is  a  grayish,  very  slightly 
roughened  scurfy  deposit.  The  natural  rich 
reddish  color  of  the  twig  is  observed  when 
they  are  thickly  infested,  and  they  have  then 
the  appearance  of  being  coated  or  dusted 
with  lime  or  ashes.  When  the  scales  are 
crushed  by  scraping,  a  yellowish  oily  liquid 
will  appear,  resulting  from  the  crushing  of 
the  soft  yellow  insects  beneath  the  scales, 
and  this  will  at  once  indicate  to  one  not 
familiar  with  their  appearance  the  presence 
or  existence  of  healthy  living  scales  upon  the 
trees.  They  are  easily  scraped  off  with  the 
finger-nail,  and  the  bark  beneath  them  will 
be  seen  to  be  of  a  darker  color,  the  natural 
color  being  somewhat  changed,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  places  with  spots  upon 
which  scales  do  not  occur.  The  outlines  of 
the  removed  scales  will  be  noticed  upon  the 
bark,  and  the  circumference  is  frequently 
changed  in  color,  becoming  somewhat  pur- 
plish. Where  the  scales  do  not  occur  too 
thickly  they  are  more  noticeable,  and  es- 
pecially upon  young  reddish  twigs,  as  they 
there  appear  of  a  light  gray  color.  During 
the  winter  the  insects  remain  in  the  half- 
grown  to  nearly  full-grown  condition.  The 
youug  begin  to  hatch  and  crawl  out  from  un- 
der the  female  scales  shortly  after  the  trees 
begin  to  leaf  out,  and  from  this  time  through 
the  summer  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
generations.  The  young  louse  'is  very  minute 
and  of  a  yellowish  color.  They  soon  settle 
upon  a  suitable  place,  and  each  begins  to 
secrete  a  scale,  and  being  so  prolific  and  hav- 
ing so  many  generations  in  a  single  season 
they  soon  greatly  injure  or  destroy  the  tree 
or  plant  upon  which  they  are  fixed.  Rem- 
edies.— In  many  cases  it  would  be  most  eco- 
nomical to  dig  out  and  burn  the  infested 
trees  and  start  anew  with  clean  stock.  This 
scale  is  a  sucking  insect  that  can  only  be 
killed  by  being  brought  into  contact  with 
some  such  insecticides  as  whale-oil  soap,  ker- 
osene or  petroleum.  Strong  applications  of 
these  cannot  be  used  during  the  summer,  on 
account  of  injuring  the  foliage,  but  by  being 
suflieiently  diluted  with  water  and  frequently 
applied  the  scale  may  be  kept  within  con- 
trol. After  growth  has  ceased  in  the  fall 
and  during  the  winter  much  stronger  appli- 
cations may  bo  used,  aud  from  the  results 
following  recent  experiments  by  Prof.  Smith 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  it  is 
believed  that  trees  may  be  sprayed  at  any 
time  in  winter  with  either  undiluted  or  a 
very  strong  solution  of  petroleum  without  in- 
jury to  the  trees  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
it  coming  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  every  scale  touched  by  the  oil  is 

bound  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  cracking 

of  the  bark  on  your  trees  may  be  caused  by 
sun-scald  or  from  a  long  period  of  extreme 
heat  and  drought,  especially  if  the  trees  are 
not  kept  thrifty  by  cultivation.  Shade  trunks 
from  midday  sun  to  prevent  sun-scald,  or 
keep  the  trunks  whitewashed.  In  the  case  of 
your  trees  we  think  it  very  likely  that  scrap- 
ing off  the  rough  bark  and  giving  them  one  or 
two  thorough  scrubbings  with  strong  soap- 
suds would  prove  beneficial.  If  they  are 
growing  in  sod,  plow  shallow,  dig  around 
them  and  apply  barn-yard  manure. 
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BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

[continued  feom  first  page] 

which  it  is  viewed.  Often  marking's  of 
white  and  black  are  used — as  artists  use 
them — to  accentuate  and  emphasize  the 
brilliant  colors,  making  them  brighter 
by  contrast. 

This  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the 
Monarch  (Anosia  plexippus,  or  Danais 
plexippus),  commonly  known  as  milk- 
weed, butterfly,  at  once  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  our  biitterflies,  on  which  an  entire 


resemblance  is  sufficient  protection  on 
a  flitting  view. 

This  affords  an  ^cellent  example  of 
that  protective  mimicry  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  in  nature, 
and  which  is  abundantly  illustrated 
throughout  the  whole  order  of  scale- 
winged  insects  (Lej)idoptera),  both 
among  butterflies  and  moths. 

South  America  is  prolific  of  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  butterflies.  There  and 
in  Central  America  are  found  the  owl- 
butterflies,  of  the  genus  Caligo,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  of  varieties. 


■■8'J"  BuTTEiiFLV  (Natural  size) 


volume  has  been  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican naturalist.  In  the  Monarch  but- 
terfly the  ground-color  of  the  wings 
is  a  light  orange-brown,  on  which  the 
veins  are  traced  with  decided  strokes 
of  black,  while  a  broad  margin  of  black 
borders  each  wing.  This  broad  mar- 
ginal band  of  black  is  lit  up  by  a  double 
row  of  small  white  spots,  with  a  series 
of  white  dashes  outlining  the  entire 
edge.  The  effect  of  this  combination  is 
very  striking.  The  expanse  of  the  wings 
is  four  inches. 

"It  is  found  in  the  summer-time," 
says  Mr.  Scudder,  "over  almost  th«  en- 
tire continent,  certainly  as  far  north 
as  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
yet  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  winter  further  north  than  the 
.  Gulf  states.  It  has  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  flight,  more  so  than  any  known 
butterfly,  and  every  autumn,  when 
abundant  (after  first  collecting  in  vast 
flocks  or  bevies  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, changing  the  color  of  the  trees  or 
shrubs  on  which  they  alight 
for  the  night),  migrates 
southward  in  streams,  like 
our  migrating  birds.  After 
passing  the  winter  on  the 
wing,  without,  so  far  as 
known,  hibernating  in  tor- 
pidity, it  leaves  its  winter 
quarters  in  the  extreme  South 
with  the  opening  spring,  and 
flies  northward,  not  in  flocks 
or  streams,  but  singly.  ... 
North  of  the  farthest  points 
to  which  the  wintering  but- 
terflies have  journeyed  in  the 
spring  there  appears  to  be 
but  one  brood  a  year,  South 
there  are  two,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme South  possibly  more. 

"As  a  further  proof  of  the 
transcendent  powers  of  flight 
of  this  butterfly  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  has  been 
seen  at  sea  flve  hundred  miles 
from  land,  and  has  within 
thirty  years  spread  over 
nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  even  to  Australia  and  Java.  Un- 
doubtedly carried  in  the  first  place  by 
trading  or  other  vessels  to  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  and  thence  to  Micro- 
nesia, it  has  unquestionably  flown  from 
island  to  island  many  hundreds  of  miles 
apart." 

Singularly,  this  elegant  creature  is 
imitated ;  not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its 
unlovely  qualities.  The  whole  body  of 
both  sexes  of  this  butterfly  has  a  rank 
odor,  so  that  birds  commonly  let  it 
alone,  as  an  undesirable  morsel.  How 
another  butterfly  should  find  this  out, 
or  how,  after  finding  it  out,  it  should 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  is  a 
mystery.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  a  butter- 
fly of  a  wholly  distinct  g'roup  (Basi- 
larchia  archippus)  very  closely  imitates 
the  colors  and  markings  of  the  Mon- 
arch, and  so  shares  the  latter's  immu- 
nity. This  imitator  is  very  aptly  named 
the  Viceroy.  The  Viceroy  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Monarch,  the  expanse 
of  the  wing's  being  about  three  inches. 
It  difirers  also  in  some  other  respects, 
but  when  it  meets  a  bird  both  parties 
are  usually  in  a  hurry,  and  a  general 


The  hues  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
wings  are  very  rich  and  resplendent, 
combining  velvety  dark  brown,  orange 
and  shades  of  blue  and  purple,  remind- 
ing the  beholder,  indeed,  of  a  great 
pansy  in  full  bloom.  But  the  under 
side  of  the  wings  forms  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  gorgeous  hues  above.  This 
lovyer  side  is  of  a  general  brownish  hue, 
with  markings  of  white  and  yellow, 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  hind  wing- 
on  each  side  is  a  large  black  spot,  per- 
fectly simulating  the  eye  of  an  owl. 
Wavy  lines,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
wings,  exactly  imitate  the  overlapping 
feathers  in  the  plumage  of  a  bird. 
The  front  wings  are  so  shaped  as  to 
represent  the  owl's  pointed  ears,  and 
with  two  great  eyes  looking  at  you 
from  below,  a  single  glance  says,  "Here 
is  an  owl!"  Snakes,  lizards,  toads  and 
the  smaller  birds,  from  all  of  which  the 
butterfly  is  so  much  in  danger,  have  a 
well-merited  fear  of  the  owl,  and  are 
not  likely  to  pause  for  more  than  a . 


Zbbea  Swallowtail-buttebfly  (Natural  size) 

single  glance.  Instead  of  something  to 
eat,  they  see  something  to  feai' — a  ma- 
rauding bird  of  prey!  This  butterfly 
grows  to  a  great  size,  the  largest  spec- 
imens (of  Caligo  euryloches)  measuring 
nine  inches  across  the  wings.  Though 
the  wings  are  held  erect  in  resting,  the 
protective  resemblance  remains  even 
then,  for  half  the  owl-face,  with  one 
staring  eye,  is  distinctly  seen  on  each 
side,  and  that  is  quite  enough  to  keep 
its  enemies  from  investigating  too 
closely. 

Of  a  wholly  different  sort  is  the 
mimicry  of  the  leaf-butterfly  (Kallima 
inachis),  a  native  of  India.  The  wings 
on  the  iipi)er  side  are  of  mingled  brown 
and  orange,  together  with  a  peculiar 
shade  of  blue  blending  with  the  brown 
— a  beautiful  pattern,  though  not  so 
striking  as  that  of  the  ui^per  side  of 
the  wings  of  the  owl-butterflj^.  But 
the  under  side  of  the  wings  of  the  leaf- 
butterfly  is  of  a  dull  brown — the  color 
of  a  withered  leaf.  Thus,  whtn  the  but- 
terfly rests,  according  to  the  custom  of 
its  tribe,  with  the  wings  erect,  it  pre- 
sents the  exact  appearance  of  a  sere, 
dead  leaf.    The  projecting  tips  of  the 


folded  wings  join  together  and  just 
touch  the  supporting  twig,  seeming 
to  form  the  stem  of  the  leaf.  More 
amazing  still  is  the  fact  that  the  fungi 
that  gather  on  'withered  leaves  are 
painted  on  the  imitative  wings  of  this 
butterfly  with  such  minute  perfection 
that  several  species  of  fungi  may  often 
be  detected  on  the  wings  of  a  single 
butterfly. 

The  hungry  bird,  speeding  expressly 
after  the  brilliantly  painted  wanderer 
of  the  air,  sees  him  suddenly  vanish 
into  space.  He  has  gone  nowhere. 
There  is  a  dead  leaf  on  yonder  twig, 
but  that  is  nothing.  What  became  of 
that  butterfly?  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  butterfly  might  smile  when 
its  enemy  has  passed  by  and  it  again 
unfolds  its  rich  color  to  the  sun. 

Quite  distinct  from  these  imitative 
markings  are  some  that  seem  to  be  for 
no  special  purpose,  and  might  be 
termed  the  fantasies  of  nature.  Of 
siich  as  the  "89"  butterfly  (Callicora 
clymena)  of  South  America.  The  color 
of  the  wings  on  the  upf)er  side  is  blue- 
black,  with  small  patches  of  green, 
seeming  transparent,  like  stained  glass. 
On  the  under  side  the  fore  wings  are 
red,  while  the  hind  wiugs  are  gray, 
both  marked  with  black.  On  the  hind 
wings  are  black  markings,  making  the 
figures  89,  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 
On  the  left  wing  the  figures  are  as  we 
should  write  them,  but  on  the  right 
wing  they  are  reversed,  as  if,  when  the 
fairy  artist  had  painted  one  side,  the 
thoughtless  butterfly  had  closed  its 
wings  together  and  simply  transferred 
the  markings. 

A  distinct  group,  or  subfamily,  of 
butterflies  is  that  of  the  swallowtails, 
so  called  because  the  lower  ends  of  the 
hind  legs  are  prolonged  into  two  dis- 
tinct tips.  These  are  sometimes  short, 
but  in  some  are  of  great  length.  One 
of  the  finest  specimens  is  the  zebra 
swallowtail.  The  wings  are  black, 
transversely  marked  with  broad  and 
narrow  stripes  of  white,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Besides  these  stripes 
there  are  markings  of  bright  red  and 
blue,  which  cannot  be  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  wing  expanse  is  from 
three  to  nearly  four  inches. 

We  do  not  think  of  butterflies  as 
very    injurious,    since  they 
practi-cally  eat  nothing  gxcept 
the  honey  drawn  up  by  the 
long  suctorial  tongue.  But 
their  larvae,  or  caterpillars, 
have  hard,  biting  jaws,  feed 
on  leaves,  and  in  some  species 
are  extensively  destructive  to 
vegetation.    Such  is  the  case 
with    the  cabbage-butterfly 
(Pieris  rapae),  a  small,  yel- 
lovvdsh-white  butterfly,  with  a 
wing  expanse  of  about  two 
inches.     This  little  intruder 
was    introduced    into  this 
.  country  from  Europe  at  two 
different  places  and  times — 
at  Quebec  in  1860,  and  at  New 
York  in  1868.    Gradually  the 
two  invading  armies  joined 
forces  and  overspread  almost 
,    the    entire    continent.  The 
cabbage-butterfly  is  very  pro- 
lific, producing  three  broods 
in  a  season.    The  caterpillar 
is  destructive  to  vegetation. 
The  moths  have  a  greater  reputation 
for  destructiveness,  largely  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  those  household  pests, 
the  clothes-moth  and  the  carpet-moth. 
Yet  we  must  not  condemn  all  the  moths 
for  the  evil  example  of  certain  ones. 
One  of  the  fairest  products  of  civiliza- 
tion— silk — is  due  wholly  to  a  moth 
(Bombj'x  mori),  the  larvae  of  which  are 
known   as   silkworms.     These  useful 
creatures  ai-e  very  delicate,  and  quite 
limited  in  their  range  of  feeding,  con- 
fining themselves  in  the  Old  World  to 
the    mulberry,    though    accepting  in 
America  the  osage  orange. 

Like  the  butterflies,  the  moths  afiiord 
many  beautiful  examples  of  productive 
mimicry.  You  may  see  a  Catocala  of 
a  beautiful  silky  silver-gray  color  rest- 
ing on  the  bark  of  a  white  birch,  and 
resembling  it  so  closely  that  when  you 
look  away  and  look  back  again  you  can 
scarcely  find  the  insect  you  know  is 
there.  One  of  the  largest  moths  in  the 
world  (Attaeus  atlas),  of  India,  is  so 
marked  that  the  end  of  the  upper  wing 
closely  resembles  the  head  of  the  ven- 
omous and  deadly  cobra.    As  the  moths 

[concluded  on  page  20  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 


"ICAN'TQUIT," 

Tobacco  users  say.  Ah!  maybe  you  say 
SOyourseif.  There  are  millions  like 
you,  with  what  physicians  call  a  "TO- 
BACCO NERVE"— that  is,  your  nerv- 
ous system  is  completely  under  iobac- 
CD's  narcotic  stimulant,  and  when  you 
say,"!  CAN'T  QUIT,"  you  tell  the fruift. 
The  natural  way  is  to  treat  the  diseased 
nervous  system  by  using 

MAKES  IT 
EASY, 


acts  directly  on  (he  tobacco-irrifafed 
nerve  centres,  destroying  the  nerve 
craving  effects,  builds  up  and  improves 
iheentire  nervous  system.  Makes  WEAK 
MEN  STRONG.  Many  report  a  gain  Of 
ten  pounds  in  ten  days.  You  run  no 
physical  or  financial  risk— NO*TO'BAC 
sold  under  your  own 

DRUGGISrS  GUARANTEE. 

Every  druggist  Is  authorized  to  sell 
No-To-Bac  under  absolute  guarantee 
to  cure  every  form  of  tobacco  using. 
Our  -written  guarantee,  free  sample  of 
No-To-Bac  and  booklet  called,  "Don't 
Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life 
Away,"  mailed  for  the  asking.  Address 
THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO.,  Chi- 
cago, Montreal,  Can.,  New  York.  66 


CASCARET8  r^- - 


'coDsUpatioa  O0I7IOC. 


KvCLEARING  SALE 

nflnn  '^^'^  moael  bicycles  car- 
wWwV  ried over.mustbe closed  A  li 

outatonce  Price eacli.  complete  all 
'    SECOND-HAND  wheels,  good 


asnew ;  over  50  makes  A  n 
and  models    Each  .  .  $w  to 


$10 

1900  MODELS,  strictly  high- 
grade  makes, all  styles  All  ^Ofi 
fully  guaranteed,  vll to 
We  ship  anywhere  on  approval 
and  trial  before  tou  pay  a  cent. 
BICYCLE  FREE  for  carefully 
distributing  1000  catalogues  for  us. 
One  agent  ivanted  In  each 
town  f  or  this  purpose.  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Depf  43B,  Chicago 


$18  to  $35 


WEEKLY  I  MEN  and  WOMEN, 

and  Expenses.  |  At  Home  or  Traveling. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind.,  made  $927.60  first  8 
;  months.  Albert  Hill,  ol  N.  J.,  $238  first 
month.  Mr.  Munoy,  of  Texas,  $12.60  first 
2  hours.  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  $144  in 
6  weeks.    Mrs.  Hitohcox,  $222,  besides 
hoaBekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy. 
$8100  while  teaching. 

LET  US  START  YOU-No 
experience  needed.  Ouraicenta 
made  over  $47,000.00  last 
month  supplying  the  enormous 
demand  for  our  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet,  and  appointing 
  agents.  Wonderful  Seller.  Every- 
body buys— business  men,  families  andphysicians.  No 
goheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.   WEITE  TODAY 
for  Our  Proposition,  New  Plan,  etc.,  FREE=  Address, 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  47  World  B'ld'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACOM 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  FKEB. 

Electric  Wlieei  Co.,  Box  96  Qulncy,  U\s 


$AQ33  MonMy  Silaty 


Ml 
Elen  or  Women  to  represent  us  in 
their  own  state,  to  take  charge  of 
solicitors  and  attend  to  collections. 
NO  INVESTMENT  REQUI  RED.  This  is  a  strict- 
ly bonn-flde  salary  proposition.  IT  INVOLVES 
NO  CANVASSING  whatever.  Expenses  remitted 
in  advance  and  salary  forwarded  from  headquarters. 
NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY.  Give 
references.  Enclose  stamp.  Address 
OO-OPEKATIVE  CO.,  684  Star  Bide..  OUIOAGO. 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider 

and  more  of  it  from  the  smaU  amount  of 
apples  can  only  be  secured  by  uaing  a 

Hydraulic  CiderPress 

Made  In  various  siies.  hand  and  power, 
The  only  press  awarded  medat  and  dl< 
ploma  at  the  World's  Fair.  Catalogue 
and  price-list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Presft  Mfjr.  Co., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


A  GOOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 
24:  Blver  St.,  SprineSeld,  Ohio 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Mickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  PackaKes  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 

^    a  large  Preraium  List.  No  money  required. 

BIiCINS:  CO.  Boa:        Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


I  We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 

Valuable  book  about  it,  telling;  how  togrow  thoasandsof 
  doliarsworth,  what  used  foraod  whoisgrowingit.SentforlOc 

AMERICAN  GINSeNaOAKDENS,  ROSFUILL,  New  Vork. 


f  Jn-T  1,  woo 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 


(Conducted  by  P.  H.JACOB 

HAMMONTON  ,  NEW  JERSEY 


MOLTING  OF  FOWLS 

T2IE  molting  of  hens  is  usually 
from.  June  to  November,  some- 
times extending-  well  into  the 
winter.  The  molting  period  is 
not  the  same  with  all  hens,  nor  does  a 
single  hen  begin  at  the  same  period 
every  year,  but  usually  a  month  sooner 
or  later.  For  instance,  a  hen  beginning 
to  molt  in  June  may  not  begin  the 
next  year  until  July,  and  siich  hens 
will  molt  later  every  year  until  their 
molting  period  reaches  into  the  win- 
ter. The  hens  that  begin  to  molt 
early  are  those  that  finish  their  molt- 
ing and  are  ready  for  laying  before 
winter  commences.  Having  then  com- 
pleted their  growth  of  feathers,  they 
are  in  excellent  condition  for  doing  ser- 
vice; but  should  the  process  of  molt- 
ing extend  into  the  winter,  the  hens 
that  have  not  finished  will  probably  not 
lay  until  spring,  consequently  the  mat- 
ter of  molting  is  one  which  all  who 
are  interested  in  fowls  must  consider. 
The  molting  process  requires  three 
months,  and  as  the  production  of  feath- 
ers requires  a  large  jn-oportion  of  nitro- 
gen and  mineral  elements  it  becomes 
necessary  to  supply  the  fowls  with 
something  more  than  grain  or  grass. 
Carbonaceous  food  exclusively  is  detri- 
mental, as  the  hen  is  inconvenienced 
by  the  fat  stored  on  the  body  rather 
than  benefited  thereby,  and  yet  the 
majority  of  poultrymen  feed  liberally 
of  grain  to  their  molting  hens,  in 
the  belief  that  such  food  is  the  best 
that  can  be  given.  The  food  should 
consist  principally  of  ground  meat,  of 
cut  green  bone  that  has  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  adhering  meat,  but  all  fat  foods 
should  be  avoided.  A  bran-mash  com- 
posed of  bran  and  mashed  potatoes  will 
provide  an  agreeable  change,  while 
ground  bone,  milk  and  a  little  sulphur 
in  the  food  once  a  day  will  be  beneficial. 
All  hens  not  yet  having  commenced  to 
molt  will  prove  poor  laj'ers  before 
Christmas,  and  if  such  hens  are  fat  they 
should  be  disposed  of.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  and  one  that  has  been 
repeated  in  these  columns  frequently, 
that  if  a  hen  or  pullet  does  not  begin 
to  lay  before  cold  ^weather  she  will 
perhaps  not  begin  to  lay  before  early 
spring;  but  if  she  starts  in  to  lay  be- 
fore the  winter  begins  she  will  continue 
to  lay  for  a  long  time  or  until  she 
becomes  broody.  Pullets  hatched  last 
spring  will  not  begin  to  molt  until 
next  year,  as  only  the  hens  will  molt 
in  summer;  but  a  pullet  that  was 
hatched  very  early — about  January  or 
February — may  molt,  though  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  not  do  so 
until  next  year.  Clean,  dry  quarters 
should  be  provided  for  the  hens  that 
are  molting,  and  lice  must  be  kept 
down,  as  the  hens  that  are  molting 
will  quickly  succumb  to  lice,  owing  to 
the  debilitating  effects  of  the  process. 
As  to  the  males,  they  should  have  been 
sold  off  long  ago,  as  it  does  not  pay  to 
I  keep  one  that  is  molting,  unless  such 
male  possesses  some  characteristic  that 
I  is  sought,  and  the  sooner  the  males  are 
sent  to  market  the  higher  the  prices 
they  will  bring. 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

The  most  important  feature  in  poul- 
try-raising is  .the  cost.  It  is  certain 
that  properly  managed  poultry-raising 
is  a  paying  biisiness.  In  what  branch 
of  farming  can  we  obtain  greater  inter- 
est on  our  money?  The  estimated  value 
of  the  hen  is  one  dollar.  If  she  lays 
one  hundred  eggs  the  first  year,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  the  sec- 
ond, the  value  of  the  eggs  is  at  least 
three  dollars.  Allowing  each  hen  one 
gill  of  corn  a  day  (which  is  sufficient), 
in  one  year  she  will  consume  less  than 
one  and  one  half  bushels.  Rating  corn 
at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  the  whole 
amount  of  expenditures  is  but  seventy- 
five  cents  plT^s  the  value  of  the  heo. 


THE  F'ARM  AIVO  F'IRBSIDB 


SMALL  COMBS 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Light  Brahma  is  its  small  pea- 
comb,  which  lays  so  close  to  the  head 
as  to  escape  being  frosted  in  severely 
cold  seasons.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  winter  laying,  as  frosted 
combs  often  cause  a  cessation  of  egg 
production.  A  true  Light  Brahma  is 
large  in  size,  the  cocks  being  required 
by  the  standard  to  weigh  twelve  pounds 
and  the  hens  ten.  As  they  are  well 
feathered  over  the  body,  and  feather 
slo^\'ly  when  young,  they  are  hardy  and 
more  easily  raised  than  the  chicks  of 
some  breeds.  As  a  cold-climate  bird 
they  have  no  superior.  The  smaller 
breeds,  however,  are  more  active  and 
mature  earlier. 

4. 

IMMATURE  PULLETS 

If  early  development  is  natural  with 
some  breeds,  as  with  the  Leghorns,  it 
is  a  valuable  quality;  but  when  the  pul- 
lets are  forced  to  lay  early  by  stim- 
ulants or  highly  concentrated  food,  it 
is  an  injury,  as  it  taxes  the  vitality  too 
early.  A  ]5ullet  that  is  forced  will  lay 
very  small  eggs  for  awhile,  and  when 
she  ceases,  in  order  to  rest,  she  will  not 
begin  again  as  soon  as  a  matured  hen. 
She  becomes  prematurely  old,  and  does 
not  prove  on  the  average  as  profitable 
as  when  she  is  given  ample  time  to 
mature  before  beginning  to  lay. 


DISEASES  OF  DUCKS 

The  duck  is  afflicted  with  but  few 
diseases,  the  most  prominent  being-  ver- 
tigo and  convulsions.  The  first  comes 
from  overfeeding,  and  can  only  be  cured 
or  prevented  by  keeping  them  on  a 
grass  diet  exclusively.  Convulsions  are 
caused  by  dampness,  poor  food  and 
filthy  coops.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
clean  out  the  coops,  make  them  dry, 
and  feed  on  nourishing  food.  Ducks 
should  always  have  dry  quarters  at 
night. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Coal  Ashes.— Please  tell  Mr.  B.  P.  Ter- 
hume,  of  Chicago,  that  his  hens  need  the 
lime  that  is  in  coal  ashes.  I  give  my  hens 
broken  egg-shells,  and  they  will  hardly  look 
at  them,  and  that  at  the  laying  season;  but 
they  get  all  the  lime  from  the  ooal  ashes 
that  they  want,  and  they  need  a  great  deal. 
My  chicks  four  days  old  crave  it.  They  need 
it,  and  I  giva  it  to  them.  I  sift  off  the  fine 
ashes  and  give  the  small  bits  of  lime,  and 
they  eat  it  greedily.  Chicks  not  used  to  the 
lime  might  possibly  eat  too  much.        J.  N. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

[It  is  probably  the  gritty  parts  preferred, 
as  there  is  no  lime  in  coal  ashes.— Ed.] 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Swelled  Heads  and  Feet  A.  W.  H., 

Gallraan,  Miss.,  writes:  "What  is  the  matter 
with  my  chickens?  They  have  free  range;  I 
feed  them  grain.  They  swell  on  the  heads 
and  wattles,  and  their  feet  and  legs  swell." 

Reply:— In  your  climate  jarasites  are  liable 
to  attack  the  fowls.  Xour  details  are  too 
inexplicit  to  give  a  proper  reply.  As  a  pre- 
ventive try  an  ointment  of  carbolized  vas- 
eline. 

Parasites  on  CliicUs.— L.  S.,  Citronville, 
Pla.,  writes:  "I  have  about  sixty  chicks  from 
three  months  old  down.  They  are  Leghorns. 
I  feed  them  on  grits  or  hominy.  One  dies 
every  day  or  two.  They  get  droopy,  stand 
about,  and  some  of  them  go  blind.  Some- 
times there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen 
'jiggers'  on  their  heads,  and  sometimes  thirty, 
but  those  with  the  few  "jiggers'  die,  too." 

Reply:— The  food  is  not  sufBciently  varied, 
and  the  parasites  are  assisting  to  destroy 
them.  Dust  three  times  a  week  with  insect- 
powder. 

Insects  in  Gizzard.— P.  H.  P.,  Blooms- 
burg.  Pa.,  writes:  "1.  Will  any  seed,  aifter 
passing  through  the  crop  and  gizzard  of  a 
fowl,  germinate?  2.  Will  the  egg  of  an  in- 
sect or  worm,  or  the  insect  or  worm  itself, 
propagate  by  species  after  passing  through 
the  crop  or  gizzard  of  a  fowl?  3.  How  does 
the  germ  or  microbe  or  bacillus  of  the  'gape- 
worm  get  into  the  windpipe  of  the  chick? 
4.  Are  there  any  worms  in  the  windpipe  of 
the  chick  when  they  first  begin  to  sneeze?  Can 
a  chicken  sneeze  anything  out  of  its  wind- 
pipe? 5.  How  long  has  it  been  since  gapes 
were  first  known  in  this  country?" 

Rei'T.y:— 1.  The  gizzard  usually  destroys  all 
seeds,  but  seeds  have  been  distributed  by 
birds  and  germinated.  2.  There  is  a  worm 
that  lives  in  and  attacks  the  gizzard  itself. 
.3.  It  has  not  been  fully  determined,  but  is 
believed  by  picking  up  substances  from  gape- 
infested  locations.  4.  Not  always;  chicks 
have  been  known  to  discharge  the  worms  by 
sneezing  or  coughing.  5.  It  is  unknown; 
gapes  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  books. 


one  dollar,  or  one  dollar  am]  seventy- 
five  cents,  leaving  as  a  profit  your  hen 
and  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  in 
cash.  If  you  keep  a  flock  of  twenty 
hens,  a  g-ood  but  inexpensive  poultry- 
house  with  fixtures  and  all  extras  for 
poultry  can  be  paid  for  in  one  year  by 
the  excess  over  one  cent  an  egg,  as  in 
the  winter  months  eggs  are  sometimes 
worth  thirty  cents  a  dozen.  This  is 
simply  the  egg  basis.  This,  with  the 
raising. of  .young  chicks,  will  pay  all  the 
expenses  and  leave  a  handsome  profit. 
Great  judgment  must  be  used  in  select- 
ing stock,  and  great  attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  breeding. 


GRIT  AND  THRIFT 

The  larger  the  number  of  fowls,  the 
greater  importance  it  is  to  provide 
them  -lyith  grit.  It  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained whether  they  have  a  sufficiency 
by  opening  the  gizzards  of  those  that 
die  or  are  killed  and  examining  the 
quality  of  the  contents.  If  the  edges 
of  the  stones  are  sharp  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  are  well  supplied.  If,  how- 
ever, the  edges  are  blunt  and  round  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  poultry  requires 
sharp  grit.  Chickens  are  often  put  on 
a  grass  field  where  there  is  no  sharp 
grit,  and  the  owner  cannot  conjecture 
Avhy  they  do  not  thrive  better.  Sharp 
grit  is  to  the  poultry  what  teeth  are 
to  the  human  family.  Fowls  that  are 
not  furnished  with  it  sometimes  have 
diarrhea,  etc.  Flinty  grit  is  the  best 
of  any  that  can  be  used,  as  it  is  harder 
than  any  kind.  It  is  not  obtainable  in 
every  district,  but  the  best  substitute 
must  be  obtained.  Anything  really 
hard  and  sharp  will  answer,  such  as  old 
china  or  earthenware  if  not  broken  in 
too  large  pieces,  and  old  mortar  broken 
up  is  very  good.  Qyster-shells  help  the 
digestion,  also,  and  are  useful.  When 
fowls  have  plenty  of  grit  they  are  kept 
in  good  condition,  because  their  food  is 
better  digested. 

a. 

ONE  BREED  SUFFICIENT 

If  you  desire  to  keep  the  pure  breeds, 
begin  with  only  one,  and  make  yourself 
familiar  with  all  the  points  of  the 
standard  relating  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  breed. 
You  may  then  venture  with  a  second 
one;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  requires  five  times  as  much  caution 
to  keep  two  breeds  as  one.  If  only  a 
single  breed  is  kept  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  crossing  or  mixture,  and  the 
birds  may  run  at  large,  providing  they 
are  not  too  near  the  neighbors';  but 
the  introduction  of  a  second  breed 
necessitates  good,  high,  close  fences, 
confinement,  and  great  care  in  properly 
collecting  and  separating  the  eggs.  Our 
most  successful  poultrymen  are  those 
who  make  a  specialty  of  one  breed. 
They  then  aim  to  keep  the  best,  and  can 
easily  do  so,  as  long  familiarity  and 
experience  with  a  flock  of  fowls  all  of 
one  kind  permit  the  breeder  to  detect 
at  a  glance  all  the  defects,  owing  to  the 
constant  impression  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind  by  frequent  ob- 
servation; while,  if  his  attention  was 
directed  to  several  breeds,  he  would 
not  so  readily  notice  the  details  essen- 
tial to  perfection  in  all  points. 


DURABLE  WHITEWASH 

If  the  whitewash  is  made  with 
skimmed  milk  instead  of  lime  and 
water  it  will  be  more  durable  and  last 
much  longer.  For  a  diirable  red  paint 
a  mixture  of  fresh  bullock's  blood  and 
lime  is  excellent,  and  it  will  resist 
water.  If  ordinary  whitewash  be  used, 
a  pound  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  alum 
and  a  pound  of  salt,  the  two  latter  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  the  former  added 
until  a  thin  paste  is  made,  and  the 
whole  mixed  with  five  gallons  of  white- 
wash, will  be  very  durable. 


BICYCLES  I 


TERRIFF' 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  atwhol* 

Bale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  herefnn<led.    SOLI)  under  a 
POS-ITIVE   (JU.lRANTFK  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  tho  most  soi, 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   Riven.     Bi(j  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address,  _ 

Portland  Mfg.  Cq.  Box  21,  Portlantfj  Micfe. 

FOR  EVERYBODY. 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  rei  unded.  Save  ajrents  large  profits  and  get  a 
|t\  1  *  PE;^hiifc  M^wheel  at  rock  bottom  wholesale 

W 1 4-       *™*™'"^1"'1>^<^-  Our  Arllneton  Uodel  K  is 

the    greatest  bargain 
ever  offered;  in  lots  of 
\one  or  more  at  $U,g5 

$35  "ArllDgtoD"  $16.50 
$40  "  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 

Good  whrels  $I2.50,$I1.00&  $10.00  Stripped  Wheels  C7  flft 
the  Arlington  &Oakwood  are  strictly  highgradevt  "UU 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Over  100,000  riders  can  testify  to  their 
superior  quality,  style,  construction  and  workmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.VanBurenSt.,  B-7,  Cblcago,  Ills. 

CDCC  EXAMINATIOM 

I   H  k  £xpreesChareeBPald 

Beforo  you  buy  a  watah  Itwill  not  coat  you  a  cent  to 
Bcc  our  great  watch  bargain.    Cut  this  out  and  Bend 
■  U3  vtith  your  name  and  address, and  we  will  send 
you  by  expri.'.'<3  for  cxaminatiou  a  band- 

8omeWATCH  AND  CHAIN 

CO.  D.  $4-.  50.  Express  ohargca 
paid.  Double  hunting  case  beautifully  ea- 
erraved  .stem  wind  and  Btom  Bot  watch, 
flitted  with  ricliiyi  eweled  movement, fine- 
ly aiijusted  and  guaranteed  a  correct  tlmo 
j'ceeper  ,  with  long  cold  plated  chain  for 
iladioaor  vestchain  forgenta.  Ifyoucon- 
f  aider  i  t  equal  in  appearance  to  any  J40.00 
gold  Blled  watch  and  chain  warranted  20 
■  year3,pay  thecxprena  at^ent  $4.50  only 
and  the  watch  and  chain  are  youra.  Our 
20  year  guarantee  sent  with  each  watch. 
Mention  if  you  wiah  Ladies  or  Gents  Blie. 
DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILIi. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND..  U.  8.  A. 


SAVE  MONEY 


If  You 

Want  to  J-  ^ 

 ^  and  get  the  best  machine  at  lowest 

wholesale  price, now  is  y  ourchance 
Buy  direct  Irom  factoi"y,one  profit. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days'  free 
trial.      WAIilUNTED  20  YEARS. 

$40.00  Arllneton  for  *14.00 

IHSO.OO  Arllneton  for  $17.00 

#65.00  Kenwood  for  *31.50 

Other  Machines  atl»9.$10.50Jk«13 
I    Illustrated  catalog  and  testimonials 
'  free.  CASH  BUYEKS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBuren  St.,  B-7,  Cbicago.Ill. 


Send  for  a  large  Cat- 
alogue of  the  celebra- 
ted "DeLoaoh" 
Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-Mills,Shm- 

  gle-Mills;  Planers, 

Hay-Presses,  Grinding-Mills,  Water-Wheels,  etc. 
Our  Saw-MlU  is  warranted  to  cut  over  '2,000  feet 
of  hoard  lumber  In  ten  hours  with  4-horse  power. 
Prices  low,  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MAHUFACTURING  CO., 
300  Higihland  Avenue.     -     Atlanta,  Georgia. 


OEM  mBaler 


„^  Warranted  the  tjJKSlg''  lightest,  strong- 

eat  cheapest  &  fastest  Full  VJ^C^Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  balelUto  16 tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

GEORGE  ERTEL  CO..  OUIWCY.  ILL. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  S-™* 

neighborhood 

who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  by  working  all  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 

GOING  TO  FEED  CATTLE 

or  hogs  or  both  this  season?  There  Is  no 
better  fence  made  for  surrounding  feed  lotp^ 
barn  yards,  or  the  farm  in  general  than 

THE  ADVANCE  FENCE. 

^M^^^^BH^^^HiB  Perfectly  smooth,  ail  interwoven,  safe  for 
Block.  SOLD  UlKKtT  TO  FAKMERS  AT  WHOLESALE.  Nobody 
can  buy  it  any  cheaper.  Write  for  circul/ira  and  special  diacounta. 

ADVANCE  PENCE  CO..        lit  Old  Street,  Peoria,  III. 

We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    "Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 
ON'TSET  HENSS"0wl^' 

The  ISaVl  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  3  3 
tol.  Little  in  price,  but  big  money-maker.  A^t8.^ 

wanted.  Send  for  ctit.  telling  how  to  get  one  fri-e.^ 
Natural  Hon  Incuhutor  Co.,  B  22,  Columbui,  Neb.^ 
A.  Edwards  writes,  "  Would  not  take  |100  for  N.  H.  I.  Pl&n.' 

$2.75  buys  a  ^iib\%'i^  Baby  Carriage 

llD.OO  Bu;fl  a  Beauty  complete  with  rubber  tire  vheels  and  parti, 
llaol.  Full  line  of  Sleeping  Coachea  and  Go-Cartg.  48  page  Cata» 
lojueFree.  Address  Dept.  11  7ICT0R  MANFG.  CO. 

161(0  163  Plymouth  Place,    VUICAUU,  1LUNUI8. 

nRATH  in  T  iPV  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA 1 U  10  UWG  D.  J.  Umliert,  Box  303.  Apponaai,  B.I. 

X^t "I r***  f>f  I-  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  brinp  you  my 
rdrniCrS   circular.   JOHN  J.  tiKEINER,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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QUERIES 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

THE  F^ARM  AIND  RIRESIDE 
VETERINARY 


July  1,  1900 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FiRBSiDE  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
poit.otBce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query.  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mall  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  he  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Remove  Paint  from  Glass. — S.  B. 

B.,  Dolph,  Oreg.,  writes:  "What  will  take 
dried  white  paint  off  window-glass?" 

Reply:— Mix  one  part  of  unslaked  lime  and 
three  parts  of  potash-  Apply  thickly  with  a 
stick,  let  it  remain  half  an  hour  or  more, 
then  wash  off.  Sometimes  a  second  applica- 
tion is  necessary. 

Field  or  Horse  Sorrel.— T.  J.,  Luther, 
Mich.  The  fleld-sorrel  spreads  Ijoth  by  seed 
and  underground  root-stalks.  In  some  lo- 
calities it  has  become  very  troublesome. 
Thorough  cultivation  in  crops  like  corn  and 
potatoes,  followed  by  a  smothering  crop  like 
clover,  and  a  short  crop  rotation  like  corn, 
wheat  and  clover,  are  the  best  means  of  over- 
coming it.  In  permanent  timothy  meadows  it 
will  increase  rapidly. 

Carrant  W  ine.— j.  F.  I.,  Belt,  Mont.  To 
one  gallon  of  mashed  currants  add  one  quart 
of  boiling  water;  let  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  strain  through  a  coarse  bag,  add 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  four  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar.  To  keep  from  fermenting 
bring  the  sweetened  juice  just  to  the  boiling- 
point  several  times,  finally  bottling  it  when 
hot.  If  properly  done  it  keeps  sweet.  If 
fermented  wine  is  desired,  put  the  juice  in 
stone  jugs,  loosely  corked,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  Bottle  in  October,  when  fermentation 
ceases. 

Cabbase-worm.— S.  S.  P.,  Raymond,  111., 
writes:  "I  think  I've  got  a  'cinch'  on  Mr. 
Calibage-worm.  As  a  last  resort  I  took  the 
hot  suds  out  of  the  washing-machine  and 
poured  it  liberally  on  the  cabbage.  I  repeated 
it  every  wash-day,  and  found  it  a  compfete 
success.  I  put  it  on  quite  hot,  enough  to 
spoil  an  egg  or  a  worm.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  sure  remedy  for  the 
cabbage-worm,  and  also  that  it  induces 
heading  early  and  firm.  I  am  sure  that  after 
this  treatment  I  had  the  most  solid  heads  of 
cabbage  I  ever  raised." 

Carp  Q,aestlons — E.  C.  S.,  Maple  Mill, 
111.,  writes:  "1.  How  long  does  it  take  fish- 
eggs  to  hatch?  2.  How  much  should  a  fish 
weigh  in  one  year's  growth— the  carp  variety? 
3.  On  what  do  they  feed?" 

Reply:—!.  Time  varies  with  temperature; 
from  about  two  to  five  or  seven  days.  2. 
Growth  depends  on  supply  of  food.  Carp 
hatched  in  May  have  been  known  to  reach 
a  length  of  ten  inches  and  weigh  a  pound 
by  fall,  and  to  weigh  two  and  one  half  to 
three  pounds  when  one  year  old.  3.  The  nat- 
ural food  consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects, 
etc.;  artificial,  of  animal  flesh,  corn,  oat  or 
wheat  meal,  bran,  etc. 

Protection  Against  Striped  Bags — P. 
Ij.  "W.,  Berkshire,  Ohio,  writes:  "In  a  recent 
issue  of  your  excellent  paper  I  noticed  one 
article  where  a  man  was  anxious  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  striped  bug  on  melons 
and  cucumbers.  My  remedy  is  very  simple 
and  effective:  Just  outside  the  seed  put  one 
squash-seed,  which  comes  up  about  the  same 
time  the  other  seeds  do.  It  is  tender  and 
larger  than  melon-plants,  and  the  bugs  seem 
to  relish  it.  Go  out  in  the  morning  before  sun- 
rise and  you  will  find  nearly  every  bug  on 
the  under  side  of  the  squash  and  can  easily 
scoop  them  off.  After  the  plants  get  large 
enough  so  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bugs,  pull  up  the  squash  and  lay  it  beside  the 
hill  and  you  will  find  the  bugs  under  it  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  and  .  you  can  stamp  and  kill 
them  easily.  I  find  dry  wood  ashes  the  best 
of  anything  I  have  ever  used  for  ants  and 
weevils,  which  eat  off  the  plants  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Now,  if  some  one  will 
tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the  large  squash- 
bug,  called  stink-bug,  I  will  be  thankful." 

Plaster  of  Paris  Cement— Bordeanx 
Mixture.— L.  L.,  Polk,  Ohio,  writes:  "Please 
give  me  a  receipt  for  a  cement  to  mend 
plaster  of  Paris  ornaments.  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  a  beautiful  statue,  and  would 
be  truly  thankful  to  know  how  to  mend  it. 
 What  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  spray- 
ing vines  and  fruit-trees?" 

Reply:— Soak  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  bake  in  an  oven,  grind  to 
powder,  mix  with  water,  and  apply.  It  sets 
like  granite,  and  is  capable  of  taking  a  high 

polish.  Bordeaux  mixture— Copper  sulphate, 

six  pounds;  quicklime,  four  pounds;  water, 
forty  to  fifty  gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper 
sulphate  by  putting  it  in  a  coarse  bag  sus- 
pended in  several  gallons  of  water  in  a 
wooden  vessel.  Slake  the  lime,  mix  the  two. 
and  add  enough  water  to  make  forty  or  fifty 
gallons.  For  very  tender  foliage,  like  the 
peach,  use  six  pounds  of  lime.  The  mixture 
will  stick  better  if  there  is  added  to  it  a 
pound  of  hard  soap  dissolved  iu  hot  water. 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMHRS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Fatal  Symptoms.— A.  R.,  Fulks  Run,  Va. 
What  you  describe  are  fatal  symptoms  ob- 
served in  the  last  stages  of  several  diseases 
of  cattle. 

Kicks  WUen  in  Heat.— J.  T.,  Dorset, 
Minn.  If  your  mare  kicks  wheu  in  heat,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  her  unmanageable, 
you  may  either  breed  her,  have  her  spayed 
(a  rather  dangerous  operation  to  mares  even 
if  well  performed),  or  leave  her  severely 
alone  while  she  is  in  season.  It  cannot  be 
advised  to  drug  such  an  animal,  because  the 
effect  of  the  drug  may  prove  to  be  more 
troublesome  than  the  kicking. 

Enlarged  TUyroid  Glands — G.  M.  R., 
Middletown,  Ohio.  The  two  small  lumps  on 
the  throat  of  your  horse  are  the  somewhat 
enlarged  thyroid  glands  (a  slight  case  of  goi- 
ter), and  are  of  not  much  significance.  They 
may  remain  unchanged  during  the  whole  nat- 
ural life  of  the  animal,  and  may  never  do 
any  real  harm.  Such  enlarged  glands  can 
be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  but  the 
operation  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  I  cannot 
recommend  it,  especially  as  the  enlargement 
is  not  apt  to  do  any  harm  and  is  a'  mere 
eye-sore. 

SoTV  Weak  in  Hind  Q.uarters  B.  E. 

B.,  Avery,  Mo.  If  the  inability  to  move  in 
the  hind  quarters  of  your  sow  is  not  already 
complete,  if  the  pigs  have  been  weaned,  and 
thus  the  great  drain  upon  material  which  the 
organism  does  not  possess  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities is  stopped,  and  if  you  continue  to  keep 
the  sow  in  a  clover-field,  or  on  food  sufficient- 
ly rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  lime  salts 
and  phosphates,  and  not  coutainiug  too  much 
acid,  your. sow  will  have  a  chance  to  recover, 
or  at  any  rate  will  improve.  See  other  nu- 
merous answers  to  similar  questions  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Little  Flies.— B.  G.  B.,  Dalton,  Ky.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  -protect  horses  and  cat- 
tle against  the  attacks  of  flies  when  outdoors 
or  in  a  pasture.  The  farmers  in  Holland 
endeavor  to  protect  their  cattle  while  in  pas- 
ture by  covering  them  with  thin  muslin 
blankets.  Washing  the  animals  repeatedly 
with  a  decoction  of  walnut-leaves  has  been 
recommended,  but  having  no  experience  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  protection  is  a  com- 
plete one  or  not.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it. 
The  small  flies  which  usually  attack  the  eyes 
are  probably  best  warded  off  by  applying  to 
the  eyelids  a  little  extract  of  gentiana. 

Pyemic  Arthritis. — J.  J.  S.,  Springville, 
Pa.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case 
of  what  may  be  called  pyemic  ai'thritis,  an 
infectious  and  usually  very  dangerous  disease 
of  new-born  animals.  If  the  young  animal  is 
not  too  young,  and  every  abscess  is  promptly 
opened  and  disinfected,  a  recovery  may  be, 
and  often  is,  taking  place;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  diseases  to  which  the  old  adage  of  the 
ounce  of  prevention  being  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure  may  justly  be  applied.  The 
infection,  in  most  cases  at  least,  takes  place 
through  the  open  umbilical  cord  when  ,the 
colt  is  born,  or  very  soon  after.  The  preven- 
tion, therefore,  consists  in  at  once  closing 
that  cord  by  means  of  a  ligature  when  the 
colt  is  born,  and  if  possible  even  before  the 
cord  has  become  severed. 

Legs  Swelled  and  Stiff.— D.  L.  D.,  Sel- 
den,  Kan.  You  ascribe  the  swelling  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  legs  of  your  horses,  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  latter  to  get  up  without  help  when 
they  are  down,  to  the  feeding  of  millet  hay. 
I  must  say  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  your 
assertion,  at  least  as  far  as  the  millet  itself 
is  concerned.  It  may  be,  though,  that  the 
millet  hay  was  spoiled,  and  that  the  spoiled 
condition  of  the  same  aud  the  abundance  of 
fungous  growth  it  contained  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble  and  caused  the  morbid  changes 
complained  of.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that 
the  infectious  principle  which  produced  the 
septic  condition  at  the  bottom  of  the  morbid 
changes  entered  from  without  through  the 
skin,  and  in  that  case  you  will  find,  on  close 
examination,  more  or  less  numerous  sores, 
cracks  and  pimples  in  the  bends  of  the 
joints,  but  particularly  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  pastern  and  coronet  joints.  If  you 
find  such  sores,  etc.,  make  twice  a  day  a  liber- 
al application  of  a  mixture  composed  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil, 
three  parts,  to  all  of  them;  keep  the  horses  on 
a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  floor,  keen  the 
swelled  legs  clean  without  using  any  water  to 
clean  them,  feed  nothing  b\it  perfectly  sound 
and  clean  food,  free  from  mold  or  fungi  and 
any  other  contamination,  and  keep  the  horses 
on  their  feet  as  much  as  you  can.  Whether 
you  will  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure  will  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  to  which  the  septicemia 
has  progressed  and  the  amount  of  destruction 
already  caused  by  the  morbid  process. 


Swine-plagne — P.  W.  A.,  Lower  Lake, 
Cal.  What  you  describe  is  one  of  the  milder 
forms  of  swine-plague.  Wash  the  eruptive 
spots  with  a  two  or  three  per  cent  solution  of 
creoliu,  and  use  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(two  grains  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water)  as  an  eye-water,  to  be  applied 
twice  a  day.  If  the  pigs  are  not  too  young 
they  will  jirobably  recover. 

An  Abscess,  a  Tumor  or  an  Enlarged 
Thyroid  Gland — H.  S.  G.,  Hopedale,  111. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  your  meager  de- 
scription whether  that  "lump"  on  the  neck 
of  your  sow  is  an  abscess,  a  tumor  or  an 
enlarged  thyroid  gland  (a  case  of  goiter). 
Have  it  examined  by  somebody  familiar  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved,  and  if  it 
is  then  found  to  be  an  abscess,  make  an  open- 
ing at  the  lowest  point,  so  that  pus  and 
other  contents  can  freely  escape,  and  then 
fill  the  cavity  with  absorbent  cotton  sat- 
urated with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  Renew  this  dressing  twice  a  day 
and  a  healing  will  soon  be  effected. 

Death  of  a  Calf.— C.  K.,  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio.  You  are  right;  the  symptoms  observed 
are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  me  to 
base  upon  them  a  reliable  diagnosis,  notwith- 
standing that  a  few  cases  somewhat  similar 
to  yours  have  been  reported  to  me  from 
other  parts  of  the  Paeiflc  slope.  Besides  this, 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  certain 
conditions  more  or  less  common  to  northern 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  that 
seem  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the 
health  of  live  stock.  Only  one  thing  is  sure; 
namely,  that  your  calf  suffered  from  a  severe 
affection  of  the  nervous  system,  but  partic- 
ularly of  the  brain.  Cases  like  yours  should 
be  made  a  subject  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  the  experiment  stations  of  all  three 
Pacific  states,  which  have  all  the  necessary 
means  at  their  command.  It  is  useless  to 
advance  theories  based  upon  mere  po.ssibil- 
ities. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Pyemia.— L.  P., 

Bristol,  S.  D.  The  multiple  abscesses,  one  in 
the  parotic  region  (perhaps  in  the  parotic 
gland  itself)  and  another  one  in  the  submax- 
illary region,  the  resemblance  of  the  contents 
of  the  abscesses  to  curdled  milk,  and  the 
fact  that  the  -cow  has  been  dehorned,  make 
it  highly  probable  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  case  of  pyemia,  and  that  the  infection  took 
place  wheu  the  cow  was  dehorned.  It  is  true 
an  actinomycom  is  also  apt  to  break,  but 
the  contents  are  thick  and  ropy  or  stringy, 
and  not  at  all  like  curdled  milk.  The  nest 
time  an  abscess  breaks,  correct  and  enlarge 
the  opening  in  such  a  way  iu  a  downward 
direction  that  all  the  contents  can  freely 
escape,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  abscess 
has  its  seat  in  a  salivary  gland,  or  that  a 
salivary  gland  has  been  lesioned  and  saliva, 
a  transparent  and  somewhat  sticky  fluid,  is 
flowing  out  as  soon  as  the  cow  is  masticating 
her  food,  inject  some  tincture  of  iodine  into 
the  abscess,  and  soon  after  fill  up  the  whole 
cavity  with  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with 
a  two-per-cent  solution  of  either  carbolic  acid 
or  creolin,  and  repeat  this  dressing  twice  a 
day  until  a  healing  has  been  effected.  .  An 
injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  will  not  be 
required  in  an  abscess  not  situated  in  or 
connected  with  a  salivary  gland,  but  the  rest 
of  the  treatment — the  dressing  with  the  sat- 
urated absorbent  cotton — must  be  the  same. 
In  enlarging  the  opening  of  any  of  the  ab- 
scesses great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut 
a  large  blood-vessel.  If  a  small  one  should 
be  cut  the  bleeding  can  be  stopped  by  at 
once  filling  the  whole  abscess  with  cotton. 

"Se«dy"  Wall — J.  A.  S.,  Norwood,  Mo. 
What  you  describe  is  a  so-called  seedy-toe, 
or  rather  seedy  wall.  First  have  the  sep- 
aration, or  fissure,  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
cutting  away  the  separated  wall  as  far  as 
necessary  with  a  sharp  hoof-knife,  then  If 
you  can  get  any  one  who  knows  how  to  apply 
it,  build  up  all  that  has  been  cut  away  with 
Defays'  artificial  horn.  This,  however,  can 
be  successfully  done  only  if  all  the  surfaces 
are  perfectly  clean  and  after  every  particle 
of  fat  has  been  removed  by  carefully  wash- 
ing the  surfaces  with  ether.  As  the  artificial 
horn  will  be  sufficiently  hard  and  solid  in  a 
short  time,  the  horse  can  then  be  shod  the 
same  day.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
artificial  horn  cannot  be  used,  the  separation 
must  likewise  be  cleaned  to  the  bottom  and 
be  laid  free  by  cutting  away  the  wall  as  far 
as  separated.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
loose  or  separated  horn  will  never  unite 
again,  and  if  not  removed  will  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  process  of  healing.  This  done,  the 
empty  space  should  be  dressed  with  absor- 
bent cotton  saturated  with  a  resinous  tincture 
(tincture  of  aloes,  one  to  four,  will  answer); 
then  a  good  bar-shoe,  provided  the  horse  has 
a  good  sound  frog,  should  be  put  on,  but  be 
made  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no 
bearing  where  the  separation  is  and  where 
the  horn  has  been  cut  away.  After  the  bar- 
shoe  has  been  put  on  the  empty  space  between 
the  upper  surface  of  the  shoe  and  the  wall 
of  the  hoof,  where  a  part  of  the  latter  has 
been  cut  away,  should  be  filled  up  just  tight 
enough  to  make  it  stick,  with  absorbent  cot- 
ton saturated  with  tincture  of  aloes.  If  the 
whole  operation  has  been  performed  in  a 
correct  manner  the  shoe  may  not  need  a  re- 
setting in  less  than  four  weeks;  but  if  not, 
the  shoe  must  be  reset  and  the  dressing  be 
renewed  sooner. 
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CHICAGO, 
ST.  LOUIS, 


VIA 


Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Library,  Dining:  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HIS  NO 
EQOIL 

For 

Spavins, 
Ringbone 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  &U  forms  of 

Lameness, 

bonch'B  or  bony 
eniargements. 
Uvalde;  Teias,  Nov.  12, 1898. 
(Sentlemen — Enclosed  find  a  two-cent  Etamp_  for  which  plessa 
Bend  me  yonr  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his'Diseases."  Tom* 
SpavlnCnre  isBlmply  wonderful.    Resp'y,    P.  S.  GREAVES. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price  tl; 
Blx  for  85.     Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cunf 
also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


GARDEN  HOSE 

at  SKc  Per  Foot 

We  bought  at  Sale  "S.OOOft. 
Brand  new.  H  inch.  SOfoot 
lengths,    with  couplings. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  No,  34 
on  merchandiseof  all  kinds, 
Orii  PRICES  ARK 
OSE.HAIF  OF  OTUERS. 
Chicago  House  WrecklngCo- 
West  35th  &  Iron  Sta., 
CHICAGO. 


Yellowstone  Park  and  Alaska 

Extended  tours  under  the  management  of 
The  Amekican  Toueist  Association, 
Keau  Campbell,  General  Manager,  1423  Mar- 
quette Building,  Chicago.  Pullman  Sleeping 
and  Dining  Cars  leave  Chicago,  Tuesday, 
July  10th,  at  10  p.  m.,  via  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway.  Tickets 
include  all  expenses  everywhere.  Address 
Geoege  H.  Heaffobd,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


VIE  SHIP 


$11.75 
$16.50 
$2Z,50 


nyfta  Bicycle  Com- 
plete. Uu^uarmteed. 

uja  an  Up*(;o-Date 
Model*  Fully  guar'd. 


p|00 

'deposit 


jB' 
P 

Ouys  a  FuU  Racinc 
Model.  Shop-worn 
cycles  from^IO  up,  2d  Hand  Wheels 
rem  $5.00  up,  We  want  Agents  Etery- 
where.  64  page  catalogues  of  bicycle 
parts  and  repairs  FBEE.Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  see  how  you  can  get  a 
BICYCLE  FREE  by  helping  us 
advertise.         Address.  Dept,  A.3, 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURINQ  CO, 

161-10;  PLYjiOom  PL. ,  cmcAGO,  liu 


COLONY  IN  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA,SOUTH  AMERICA 

ON  THE  MAODALENA  RIVER 

300,000  Acres,  $5  Per  Acre,  Payable  in  5  Years 

A  great  Industrial  colony ;  climate  and  soil  same  as 
Southern  California ;:  oranges,  giapes.  cocoa,  India 
rubber,  vanilla  beans,  and  all  bard  woods,  such  as 
ebony,  mahogany,  Ugnum-vita',  laurel,  walnut,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  .M.V(;D.\LENA  ItlVER  COL. 
OMZATIOA  CO.MP.VNT,   71   Broiidway,   N.  T. 


The  Best  Farm  in  Kansas 

Whether  you  want  a  farm  tor  profit  or  a  farm  for  leisure 
and  pleasure,  the  Colony  Farms  are  the  best  in  Kansas, 
best  any  where— rich  soil  for  crops,  luxuriant  natural  grass 
for  cattle-raising,  fine  woodland,  pure  water,  delightful 
cUmate,  in  the  heart  of  Nature's  great  shooting  and  fishing 
preseryes.  Free  book,  tells  all  about  them,  sent  on  request. 
J.  B.  lewis,  808  Coiieress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brass  Band 

Itmtrumcntdi,  Urnnis,  Cnlformftt 

<fc  i^uppilcH.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustrations.   FKKK;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.   LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adama  St..  CDIOAGU* 

Free SCHOLARSHIP 

IM  Electrical. Mechanical,  Marine,  CURIUCCPIMn 
111     Stationary  or  Locomotive  LnUinLLnlllU 

NUMBER  LIMITED.   WRITE  IMMEDI-VTELY 
IMKMCAN  SCHOOIi  OF  COEBESPONDEXCB,  Boston,  flau. 


CUCDV  DnV  Wants  a  Model  Tocht  Bull.  Circular 
lillini   DUl   free.  Crane  Bros.,  Mfrs  ^^yestfield.  Mats. 


I 


July  1,  WOO 
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THE  GRANGE  I 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Lee,  New  ® 
Plymouth,  Ohio  ® 


THB  F^ARiVl  AIVO  F?IRBSIDE 


FARMERS  have  reason  to  rejoice 
over  the  fact  that  throug'h  their 
persistent  efforts  the  Grout  bill 
was  rescued  from  oblivion.  The 
chairman  of  the  agricultural  commit- 
tee, who  represented  an  agricultural 
constituency,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  country  at  large,  opposed  the  bill 
and  prepared  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
substitute,  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
original  bill  was  demanded.  Speaker 
Henderson  insisted  that  some  action 
be  taken.  The  result  is  that  the  Grout 
'bill  is  now  before  the  House,  with  fair 
prospects  of  becoming  a  law.  This 
is  a  significant  victory  for  the  farmer, 
and  demonstrates  the  fact  that  when 
his  demands  are  just,  and  his  cause  is  . 
presented  and  championed  bj'  able  men, 
backed  up  by  the  persistent  appeals  of 
the  farmers'  organizations,  he  can  ob- 
tain fair  treatment. 

*  *  -:f- 

"Education"    quotes    the  following 
'  pertinent  paragraph  from  Col.  Francis 
\V.  Parker's  address  at  Quincy,  Mass- 
achusetts.   We  are  glad  to  give  it  wider 
circulation  in  our  pages:     "We  stand 
to-day  at  the  beginning  of  an  educa- 
tional movement  that  means  the  sal- 
ation  of  the  world;  and  its  elements 
re  faith,  spirit,  open-mindedness  and 
ork.  The  teachers  are  not  responsible 
or  what  wrong-  ideas  tnay  exist,  nor 
an  school  committees  be  justly  blamed, 
he  common  school  was  born  of  the 
eople,  it  is  sujiported  by  the  peofjle, 
nd  its  faults  are  found  in  the  people, 
he  people  must  demand,  and  they  will 
ceive;  they  must  knock,  and  it  shall 
e  opened  unto  them.  We  are  boimd  by 
adition,  by  medieval  ways  and  deep- 
rooted  ]irejudiee.    The  good  that  has 
een  done  is  simply  a  foretaste  of  what 
to  come.    Our  ideals  are  low.  The 
ture  demands  an  education  into  free 
ernment,  a  strictlj^  American  educa- 
B — an  education  to  meet  the  demands 
these  times,  with  their  world  prob- 
ms  that  are  weighing  us  down,  and 
he  ever-increasing-  duties  of  citizen- 
s'.   1  repeat,  not  by  the  guns  of  a 
jeWey,  '  or  the  battalions  of  Roberts 
r  Kruger,  must  these  problems  be 
worked  out,  but  in  the  common  school, 
where  the  quiet,  devoted,  studious,  skil- 
ful teacher  works  out  the  nature  and 
laws  of  life,  complete  living  and  the 
righteoiisness  that  is  to  be." 

*  *  * 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  faults  of 
our  common-school  system  are  found 
in  the  people.  Observation  shows  that 
the  schools  of  a  community  are  such 
as  the  majority  desire,  else  they  would 
be  changed.  The  schools  are  a  very 
good  index  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  place, 
and  one  needs  but  to  know  the  teacher 
to  know  the  community.  A  good  com- 
munity— that  is,  a  community  where  a 
healthy,  public  sentiment  prevails,  and 
where  truth  and  honor  are  held  sacred, 
laws  reverenced,  and  the  good  that 
is  to  be  ardently  desired — will  not  long 
tolerate  a  poor  teacher  or  a  corrupt 
school-board.  The  latter  is  so  repugnant 
to  the  sense  of  right  and  justice  that 
must  prevail  that  the  people  will  use 
the  most  potent  weapon  they  possess — 
the  ballot — to  overthrow  its  power  and 
secure  good  schools.  It  is  senseless 
twaddle  to  say  that  the  majority  desire 
good  schools,  but  cannot  secure  them. 
The  common  schools  of  a  township  or 
county  write  in  living  letters  the  meas- 
ure of  the  desire. 

*  *  « 

The  late  Prdf.  Elijah  Cook,  Past  Lec- 
turer of  Maine  State  Grange,  in  his  last 
lecturer's  report  to  that  body,  inspired 
Ihem  with  the  following  words:  "We 
must  all  realize  that  we  should  be  seek- 
ing progress  all  the  way  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave.  It  is  not  doing  well 
that  makes  people  happy;  it  is  doing 
better.  It  is  inspiring  indeed  to  read 
the  history  of  the  early  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  and  see  how  much  faith, 
hope  and  courage  they  put  into  the 
organization  of  this  order.  Had  not 
Kelly's  faith  and  courage  been  large 
enough  and  broiid  enough  to  reach 
from  earth  to  hejaven  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  thd  Patrons  of  Husband- 
ry. Kelly  seemafl  to  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  /  and  realize  that  the 


order  would  become  immensely  strong 
and  be  a  wonderful  help  to  the  farmers 
in  many  ways,  and  no  discouragements, 
though  they  rose  up  sometimes  moun- 
tain-high, could  cause  him  to  doubt 
or  question  for  a  moment  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  grange.  At  one  time 
debts  were  accumulating,  and  payment 
became  very  urgent.  Kelly  owned  ten 
city  lots,  where  he  had  made  an  invest- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  his  childrer^. 
He  gave  the  grange  the  full  liberty  to 
raise  all  it  could  by  mortgage  on  these 
lots  and  pay  ofli  the  more  important 
debts.  His  wife  fully  consented,  as 
neither  doubted  for  a  moment  that  suc- 
cess would  crown  their  efiiorts.  An- 
other incident  which  showed  something 
of  the  grand  spirit  of  those  noble  men 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  was  when 
Kelly  had  been  sent  out  by  the  national 
grange  to  enlarge  the  order.  At  the 
second  place  he  visited  he  failed  to  or- 
ganize a  grange,  and  went  to  see  his 
friend  Mr.  M.  F.  McDowell,  of  Wayne, 
N.  Y.,  whom  he  had  previously  met  in 
Washington.  A  hard  snow-storm  came 
on,  and  McDowell  took  care  of  and 
carefully  entertained  Kelly  for  three 
days,  when  the  storm  sufficiently  sub- 
sided for  him  to  go  on.  At  the  de- 
parture McDowell  gave  Kelly  much 
encouragement,  and  showed  his  faith 
in  his  words  by  also  giving  him  fifty 
dollars  in  money  to  help  hirh  on  his 
way.  Glimpses  like  these  show  the  he- 
roic character  of  those  who  labored  so 
untiringly  to  establish  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

"How  mucTi  we  need  in  every  grange 
of  the  cotmtry  zealous,  earnest,  capable 
men  and  women,  who  are  enabled  to 
see  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  life,  and 
are  always  ready  to  help  the  grange 
to  a  higher  level.  If  Eelly,  thirty  ji^ears 
ago,  could  see  the  need  of  united  effort 
among-  the  farmers  of  a  nation,  it  must 
be  ten  times  more  apparent  now  to 
every  Patron  of  Husbandry." 


Such  a  tribute  to  the  dead  and  exhor- 
tation to  the  living  must  needs  bear 
fruit.  When  we  think  of  the  trials  and 
hardships  the  xjioneers  of  the  grange 
had  to  overcome  their  achievements 
appear  indeed  wonderful.  But  even 
they  could  not  comprehend  the  vast 
work  they  were  doing,  not  only  for 
the  agricultural  class,  but  for  the  na- 
tion. We  of  to-day  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  of  the  work  we  are  doing,  and  the 
diiflculties  we  meet.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  forests  have  been  cleared, 
the  streams  spanned  by  these  heroic 
souls.  A  few  disappointments,  two  or 
three  meetings  without  a  quorum,  a  der- 
elict member  or  two,  petty  jealousy  of 
some  successful  brother  or  sister,  or 
some  other  equally  groundless  excuse, 
serve  to  wean  us  from  our  grange,  and 
make  us  declare  there  is  no  good  in  it. 
Persistently  these  words  ring,  "Sleepest 
thou?  Couldst  not  thou  watch  one 
hour?"  And  the  last  call  to  the  faint- 
ing ones,  "Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest;  it  is  enough,  the  hour  is  come." 
I  can  but  believe  that  those  words  speak 
the  same  truth  to-day  that  they  did  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  grange  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  centuries  of  human 
endeavor.  To  be  true  to  it  is  to  be  ti'ue 
to  the  dearest  instincts  of  the  heart, 
true  to  self,  to  home,  to  country.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  farming  class,  the  ex- 
ponent of  its  rights  and  duties.  If  we 
cannot  endure  hardships  for  its  sake, 
if  we  cannot  watch  a  few  hours,  if  we 
cannot  suffer  inconvenience  for  the 
good  it  will  do  us,  and  the  good  we 
are  enabled  to  do  others  through  it, 
then  must  that  saddest  of  all  confes- 
sions of  human  weakness,  human  incon- 
stancy and  neglect  that  has  rung  for 
ages,  and  will  ring  for  all  time  to  come, 
be  applied  to  us,  "Sleep  on  now,  and 
take  your  rest;  it  is  enough,  the  hour 
is  come." 

*  *  * 

If  members  of  the  grange  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  most  isolated 
members  of  the  human  family,  who, 
by  training,  tradition  and  environment, 
are  naturally  averse  to  organization, 
are  organized  into  a  compact  body 
mutually  benefiting  one  another  and 
contributing  their  quota  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  and  intellectual 
interests  of  the  nation,  there  would  be 
such  a  revival  of  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion in  the  grange  as  has  never  before 


been  witnessed.  The  organization  of 
the  farmers  into  one  great  brotherhood 
is  as  truly  a  manifestation  of  the  si^irit 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  is  the 
endowing-  of  colleges,  the  founding  of 
hospitals  and  homes,  libraries  and  art 
museums,  and  the  many,  many  avenues 
through  which  men  and  women  seek  to 
elevate  the  human  race.  The  grange  is 
no  more  an  isolated  institution  than 
is  the  Drexel  Institute,  the  Tuskegee 
school,  the  Carnegie  libraries,  or  the 
magnificent  churches  and  schools  dot- 
ting our  land.  All  are  links  in  the  chain 
that  binds  man  to  man,  making  of  them 
brothers  the  world  over.  Each  has  its 
characteristics  peculiar  to  its  needs  and 
desires,  and  suited  to  the  people  it  must 
serve.  The  grange  seeks  to  develop 
the  best  traits  in  mankind,  and  to  sup- 
press the  vicious;  to  train  its  members 
to  business  methods,  in  order  that  their 
condition  may  be  ameliorated.  It  builds 
club-houses  in  the  rural  districts;  it 
furnishes  music  and  recreation;  it  fos- 
ters libraries  and  improves  schools.  It 
is  to  the  rural  community  what  the 
club  and  library  and  school  are  to  the 
town.  Like  all  other  institutions,  its 
usefulness  is  conditioned  by  its  individ- 
ual members.  If  true  to  its  teachings, 
it  serves  to  bring  not  only  farmers  into 
close  sympathy  with  one  another,  but 
seeks  to  fit  each  individual  for  the 
highest  and  best  that  all  society  has  to 
offer.  Manifestly,  the  more  we  give  to 
it,  the  more  will  we  and  our  children's 
children  derive  from  it.  Let  us  not  fos- 
ter prejudice  and  class  distinctions.  Let 
us  each  fit  ourselves  for  the  best,  be- 
lieving that  whatsoever  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  we  will  enjoy. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Department  of  fSui^erintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation. Of  especial  interest  to  us  are 
the  splendid  addresses  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  and  Professor  Atwa^er. 
Dr.  Butler  in  an  able  and  scholarly 
manner  discusses  the  subject  of  "Ed- 
ucation at  Close  of  Century."  In  a  mas- 
terly way  he  sketches  the  history  of 
the  educational  movement  of  the  cen- 
ttiry,  and  indicates  its  meaning  to  us. 
He  says,  "As  the  century  closes  the 
soundest  educational  philosophy  the 
world  over  teaches  that  the  individual 
alone  is  nothing,  but  that  the  individual 
as  a  member  of  society  and  of  a  race 
is  everything.  Selfhood,  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  entering  into  the 
life-history  and  the  experience  of  the 
race,  is  now  put  in  the  high  place  which 
was  about  to  be  rashly  filled  by  selfish- 
ness. True  individualism,  which  would 
enrich  the  life  of  each  with  the  posses- 
sions of  all,  is  well  nigh  supreme,  and 
sham  individualism,  which  would  set 
every  man's  hand  against  his  fellow,  is 
disposed  of,  let  us  hope,  forever.  Ed- 
ucation rests  securely  upon  the  contin- 
iious  history  of  man's  civilization,  and 
looks  to  the  nature  of  each  individual 
for  guidance  in  the  best  methods  of 
conducting  him  to  his  inheritance,  but 
not  for  knowledge  of  what  that  inher- 
itance is." 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  chief 
expenditure  of  the  world  is  for  armies 
and  navies,  the  following  statement  is 
significant:  "The  annual  expenditure 
of  the  United  States  for  common 
schools  is  quite  equal  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  expenditures  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  combined  upon 
their  powerful  navies.  It  is  nearly  four 
fifths  of  the  total  annual  ex^^endi- 
tures  of  the  armed  camps  of  France  and 
Germany  upon  their  huge  armies.  It  is 
a  sum  greater  by  many  millions  than 
the  net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  government'  in  1880.  This 
expenditure  for  common  schools  has 
nearly  trebled  since  1870,  and  during 
that  period  has  grown  from  $1.75  to 
$3.67  per  capita  of  population,  and  from 
$15.20  to  $18.86  for  each  pupil  enrolled." 

Dr.  Butler  warns  us  against  vain- 
glorious pride.  "But  pride  of  achieve- 
ment should  yield  to  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  future.  In  the 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  man 
dare  prophesy  what  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  bring  forth.  We  only  know 
that  a  democracy  shielded  by  insight 
into  the  past,  and  armed  with  trained 
minds,  disciplined  wills  and  a  scientific 
method,  is  as  ready  as  man's  imperfect 
wisdom  can  make  it  for  whatever  may 
come  in  the  future." 


Look  at  yourself!  is  yc 
covered  with  pimples?  'four  skin 
rough  and  blotchy?  It's  your  liver! 
Ayer's  Pills  are  liver  pills.  They 
cure  constipation,  biliousness,  and 
dyspepsia.   25c.   All  druggists. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beautiful 
brown  or  rich  black  ?    Then  use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  \SUi^trs 

60  CT8.  OF  DRUGGIBT9,  OR  R.  P.  HALL  ife  CO.    NASHUA.  N.  H. 


"I  don't  BORROW 
trouble,  neighbor. 
Good  gracious!  I've 
got  it  to  LEND!" 

Thus  thrives  the 
"  DON'T  WORRY  " 
MOVEMENT;  soci- 
ety ripe  for  it. 

WANTED 

Bright  men  and 
women  to  form 
j  "  DON'T  WORRY  "  CLUBS  and  supply  the 
J  sure  means  to  serenity  and  sanity.  I)o  not 
/  put  aside  this  congenial  work.  Liberal  Com- 
i  pensation.  Write  at  once  for  particulars  to 
^  FORDS,  HOWARD  &  BULBERT,Pubs.,47  E.  lOthSt.N.V. 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mall,  SOcts.  Send 
6  cts,  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  DeptC  .  Boston,  Mass. 


I  RUBENS     OANTE.-;-  YASSO  i 

^.•-:,.,'mijbiiio;  akgelo  Raphael! 

1 

You  can  make  better  ice 
cream  than  you  can  buy. 
Its  the  quickest  dessert. 
Lightning  Freezer. 


A  beautiful  child's  book 
in  three  colors  free.  Ad- 
dress NorthBros.  Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOME=SEEKBRS 

THOUSANDS  OP  HAPPY  HOMES 

If  any  one  contemplates  a  change  of  res- 
idence lie  should  not  overlook  the  attractions 
and  advantages  of  Utah.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  splendid  land  at  various 
points  on  the  line  of  the  Kio  Grande  Western 
Eailviray  in  that  state.  The  soil  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  the  market  close  at  hand.  The 
climate  is  superb,  being  temperate  the  year 
round.  The  sugar-beet  industry,  as  -well  as 
fruit  culture,  etc.,  are  prominent  features  of 
these  agricultural  districts.  Send  2  cents 
postage  for  a  copy  of  "Lands;"  to  Geo.  W. 
Heintz,General  Passenger  Agent  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior, 

is  one  of  the  most  charming  summer  resorts 
reached  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Piailway. 

Its  healthful  location,  beautiful  scenery, 
good  hotels  and  complete  immunity  from 
hay-fever,  make  a  summer  outing  at  Mar- 
quette, Michigan,  very  attractive  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  rest  and  comfort. 

For  a  copy  of  "The  Lake  Superior 
Country,"  containing  a  description  of  Mar- 
quette and  the  copper  country,  address, 
vifith  four  (4)  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage, 
George  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


CAM/^V     CI  I  —direct  from  mills— 

rrtllViI     JILIiCj  generiius  samples  for 


  fancy  work,  suitable 

for  quilts,  etc.  Send  25 
cents  for  large  package,  or  #1.00  for  five. 

SATISFACTION  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
UKIQDK   MF«.  CO.,  66  UKANU  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


OM  E    FOURTH    O  F   J  U 
By  Adele  K.  Johnson 


THE   f^-ARm   AIND  F^IRESIDB 


Dattghtee  of  the  American 
'Eevolution  observed  the 
Fourth  of  July — Indepen- 
dence day — by  giving  a'Colo- 
nial  dinner-party. 

Did  not  the  colonists  come 
to  America  seeking  liberty 
to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences? And  in  after-years 
did  not  their  descendants  in 
the  Kevolutionary  times  fight  in  the 
same  blessed  cause — independence? 

The  guests  were  invited  to  come  en 
costume;  accordingly  the  courtiers  ap- 
peared 

"In  gold  and  lace. 
The  noble  fathers  of  our  race," 

and  the  women  with  the  wide  skirt, 
snowy  kerchief  and  ca;p  as  worn  by 
Martha  Washington.  The  courtly  man- 
ners of  the  men  and  the  dainty  grace  of 
the  women  were  very  attractive. 

As  iisual,  a  genuine  antique  hall- 
clock  solemnlj'  ticked  away  the  min- 
utes beside  the  wide  staircase.  On 
this  evening  the  drawing-room  was 
newly  arranged  with  old-time  furniture 
— an  old  settee,  chairs  and  tables  of 
ancient  dajs  and  the  inevitable  spin- 
ning-wheel— while  great-grandfather's 
flint-lock  hung  over  the  mantel.  This 
latter  received  much  attention.  Its 
original  owner  was  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  historic  Bunker  Hill.  There 
were  old  andirons,  and  on  the  mantel 
stood  a  pair  of  ancient  candlesticks. 

The  modern  etchings  and  paintings 
of  to-day  were  replaced  by  old-time 
portraits — two  prominent  ones  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country — and  engravings 
of  Colonial  landscapes  and  noted  build- 
ings— Fanueil  Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty, etc. 

Artistic  and  appropriate  indeed  were 
two  china  plaques  used  as  wall  dec- 
orations. They  were  delft-blue  in  color, 
with  a  wide  border  of  small  stars.  One 
pictured  Washington  and  Lafayette  at 
Valley  Forge,  the  other  showed  the 
spirit  of  1776 — three  soldiers  with 
drums  and  fife  gloriously  plaj-ing  "Yan- 
kee Doodle,"  the  standard  floats  high, 
while  their  indomitable  courage  rises 
still  higher.  An  American  flag  is  pa- 
triotically unfurled. 

The  flowers  which  were  loved  and 
tended  in  the  daj's  of  our  ancestors 
were  selected  instead  of  the  popular 
favorites  of  the  present  hour.  The  fire- 
place in  the  drawing-room  was  filled 
with  red  and  white  peonies.  Fragrant 
pinks,  many-toned  phlox,  quiet  prim- 
roses and  thoughtful  pansies  were  also 
charmingly  used.  For  the  dinner-table 
and  in  the  wide  window-seats  the 
dainty  white  lilies  which  our  forefath- 
ers, or  rather  foremothers,  loved  were 
chosen.  Were  not  our  forefathers  of 
too  stern  a  type  of  manhood  to  stoop 
to  see,  to  love  the  little  beauties  of 
earth,  in  their  busy  cares?  That  was 
certainlj^  left  to  the  gentle  mothers, 
God  bless  them! 

The  china  was  Colonial  blue  and 
white.  The  table  was  lighted  by  white 
candles.  On  the  white  menu-cards,  in 
letters  of  gold,  was  printed  the  national 
hymn,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee."  They 
contained  also  a  portrait  of  the  noble 
Washington,  and  one  of  Martha,  his 
wife. 

The  feast  was  a  realistic  one,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Eevolutionary  heroes 
when  at  home — surely  not  when  on  the 
march  or  in  camp.  Meats  predominated 
to  a  surjirising  extent.  A  whole  ham 
was  deliciously  baked,  and  game,  fish 
and  fowl  abounded.  The  corn-bread  of 
those  men  of  old  was  served;  the  gin- 
gerbread of  the  "minute-men"  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list,  and  the  famous 
"election  cake,"  that  delectable  old  re- 
ceipt, was  served  in  all  its  toothsome- 
Qess,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  young 
generation.  Strong,  fragrant  tea  was 
also  liberally  dispensed. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  famous 
toast  of  Washington,  our  greatest  hero 
in  the  struggle  for  independence,  was 
reverently  given  by  the  host: 

"May  stars  forever  shine 
On  thee  and  all  of  thine, 
God  bless  our  land!" 


In  memory 
Pilgrims  the  guests 

sang  "Nearer,  Mj-  God,  to  Thee;"  then 
"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  was 
eloquently  recited.  The  song  of  the 
Eevolution,  "Yankee  Doodle,"  was  also 
given  with  a  will. 

The  stately  minuet,  the  cotillion  and 
Virginia  reel  were  enjoyable.  The 
majority  of  the  guests  now  arranged 
themselves  to  form  a  tableau,  after  the 
painting  of  the  renowned  "Peace  Ball." 
A  few  were  honored  by  being  chosen  to 
represent  the  audience. 

Dainty  little  books,  "Colonial  Verses," 
by  Ruth  Lawrence,  in  dark  blue  and 
white  covers,  containing  quaint,  sweet- 
scented  verses  on  "Mount  Vernon," 
"The  Garden,"  "Washington's  Room," 
etc.,  were  chosen  for  souvenirs. 

Here  "the  lantern-slide  man  ap- 
peared," as  one  flippant  youth  re- 
marked. The  slides  were  excellent, 
illustrating  vividly  Revolutionary  times 
and  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  '76 — the 
men  who  won  our  liberty  and  whom 
we  honor  this  glorious  Fourth.  When 
the  slide  exhibiting  "Washington's 
Tomb"  was  shown  Professor  Criehton 
reverently  recited  a  short  descriptive 
poem : 

"Thou  dost  not  sleep  in  sound  of  city's  toil; 

The  din  of  traffic,  the  murmur  of  the  mart, 
Are  far  away;  within  thy  native  soil 

We  leave  you,  heart  of  honor.  Honor's  heart; 
Not  in  cathedral's  gorgeous  sculptured  gloom, 
But  beneath  thy  much-beloved  stars,  a  fitter 
tomb." 

The  spirit  of  the  hour  was  iipon  us; 
it  seemed  as  though  we  had  visited 
that  i^eaceful  resting-place  on  the  qliiet 
Potomac.  We  fervently  sang  "Amer- 
ica : '.' 

"Our  father's  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
jProteet  us  by  thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King!" 


WARIM  DAYS  AND  WARM  TEiVlPERS 

The  latter  appears  to  be  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  former;  not  that 
it  is  neces^arilj'  so,  hxit  because  we  al- 
low it  to  be  so.  We  think  oxir  children 
obstinate  and  cross,  and  no  dotibt  they 
are,  but  unless  we  guard  om'selves  well 
we  may  feel  somewhat  peevish  this 
warm  weather,  and  this  certainly  will 
not  help  us  to  manage  our  little  ones 
aright. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  sentence 
which  a  fi-iend  wrote  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters a  short  time  ago.  It  was,  "When 
we  are  all  worn  out,  and  cannot  appre- 
ciate anything,  hut  make  some  kind  of 
an  appearance  before  our  friends, we  let 
the  collapse  come  before  those  we  love 
the  most,  and  say  things  that  we  did 
not  mean  and  over  which  the  hurt  lin- 
gers for  months  and  years."  We  can 
triumph  over  a  wrong  done  to  us  by 
forgiving  it,  but  it  is  hard,  oh,  so  hard, 
to  forgive  ourselves  for  hurting  one 
we  love.  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
W^orld'-'  should  be  read  bj^  us  over  and 
over;  for  surely  there  is  nothing  but 
unselfish  love  in  our  hearts,  that  will 
make  us  the  wife  and  mother  we  desire 
to  be. 

Children  may  be  naughty  in  owr  eyes 
when  they  in  their  innocence  do  not 
realize  the  fact.  We  will  have  greater 
patience  with  our  loved  ones  when  we 
realize  that  our  Heavenly  Father  must 
needs  have  patience  with  our  childish- 
ness. And  yet  what  a  precious  thought 
it  is,  that  the  best  is  within  the  reach 
of  all.  God  will  enable  us  to  be  grown 
women,  not  children. 

"Consecrated  tact"  we  should  all 
possess.  It  is  not  always  the  best  to 
give  an  arbitrary  command  or  prohibi- 
tion to  our  children.  Our  authority 
will  not  be  compromised  if  we  tell  the 
reason  such  and  such  a  thing  will  be 
harmful.  Children  are  full  of  curiosity 
— are  not  we  older  ones  as  well? — and 
it  will  surely  do  no  harm  to  tell  them 
why  the  prescribed  coiirse  is  best.  By 
doing  this  curiosity  is  stilled  and  reason 
is  satisfied,  and  only  in  rare  instances 
will  a  child  rebel.  To  give  the  reasons 
after  a  child  has  shown  a  desire  to  dis- 


obey is  not  always  a  wise  plan.  Let  the 
reasons  be  given  with  the  prohibition. 

\Ve  should  not  palliate  for  an  instant 
the  unfilial  spirit  of  contradiction 
which  prevails  among  some  families  of 
children.  The  parents  of  such  children 
have  evidently  allowed  them  to  argue 
from  their  standpoint,  until  a  fatal 
injury  has  been  done  them.  They  fail 
to  see  that  parental  love,  in  its  great- 
ness and  tenderness,  has  only  the  good 
of  their  children  at  heart,  and  they 
should  so  trust  their  parents  that  they 
will  not  demand  a  reason  for  all  that 
they  must  do  or  leave  undone.  From 
the  beginning  the  child  must  be  taught 
to  reverence  the  opinions  of  his  par- 
ents, and  he  should  never  be  allowed  to 
question  the  strength  of  a  command. 

A  discontented  mother  is  one  who  in- 
variably has  a  "warm"  temper.  '  It  does 
not  pay  us  to  be  discontented.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  own,  if  the  mind  is 
not  at  rest  we  cannot  enjoj'  our  pos- 
sessions; and  no  matter  how  little  of 
this  world's  goods  we  have,  if  we  are 
contented  we  may  be  happy  and  rear 
delightful  children.  Real  contentment 
can  only  come  from  God,  and  consists 
in  making  the  best  of  what  comes,  or 
doesn't  come,  and  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  everything.  The  woman  who 
can  control  herself  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances  is  the  woman  who 
holds  the  strongest  power  in  the  home; 
and  amiability  is  not  only  power,  it  is 
mental  progression,  and  should  be  earn- 
estly sought  after  even  in  the  summer- 
time. Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


HINTS  FROIVl  My  neighbors 

Whether  one  has  the  washing  and 
ironing  to  do,  as  well  as  all  the  hotise- 
work,  or  has  help  to  do  the  work  of  the 
household,  they  ought  to  save  all  the 
w-ork  they  can.  One  of  mj-^  neighbors 
does  this  bj'  wearing  sleeve-protectors, 
as  well  as  big  aprons,  when  working  in 
the  kitchen,  feeding  her  chickens,  etc. 
She  says  she  can  wear  a  dress  twice  as 
long  with  these  before  it  will  need 
washing  as  she  could  without  them. 
She  makes  the  sleeves  long  enough  to 
reach  a  little  above  the  elbow,  gathered 
into  a  band  to  button  around  the  wrist, 
and  at  the  top  pins  them  to  her  dress- 
sleeves  with  small  safety-pins. 
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came  in  a  few  mornings  ago  and  saidj^ 
"I  have  been  having  the  most  fun." 

"Whj-,  what  have  j'ou  been  doing?" 
I  asked. 

"I  have  been  varnishing  all  my  old 
furniture  with  varnish-stain." 

I  was  interested  at  once,  and  bj'  her 
invitation  went  over  to  see  her  handi- 
work. She  had  used  the  walnut-stain  on 
a  bedroom  set,  and  it  looked  like  new. 
She  said  there  were  several  kinds  of 
stains — walnut,  oak,  cherry,  mahogany, 
rosewooc^,  etc. — and  that  the  process  of 
applj'ing  it  was  perfectlj'  siinple.  I 
went  home  fully  determined  to  try  my 
skill  at  renovating.  I  had  a  cherry  bed- 
room set  that  by  long  use  and  several 
movings  had  become  much  defaced.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  invested  fifteen  cents 
in  a  can  of  cherry-stain  varnish,  and 
twenty  cents  in  a  brush.  I  washed  the 
articles  well  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
removed  all  the  pulls  from  the  draw- 
ers, and  then  gave  each  piece  one  coat 
of  the  varnish,  bought  new  brass  pulls 
for  the  drawers,  and  the  work  was  com- 
plete. I  am  much  more  proud  of  them 
than  I  would  have  been  of  a  new  set, 
and  the  work  was  very  easilj''  and  quick- 
ly done.  Since  then  I  have  varnished 
a  bookcase  and  screen-frame  with  wal- 
nut-stain, and  a  writing-desk  with 
mahogany.  I  had  enameled  a  screen- 
frame  white  before  that,  but  the  var- 
nish-stains are  much  easier  to  use,  as 
thej^  need  only  one  application,  while  I 
was  obliged  to  p\it  four  coats  of  enamel 
on  the  frame  before  it  looked  well.  One 
of  my  neighbors  enameled  a  bui'eau, 
wash-stand  and  small  table  to  put  in  a 
room  with  a  white  iron  bedstead.  They 
looked  beautiful,  but  took  more  work 
than  I  had  the  time  to  do.  Furniture 
renovating  has  been  epidemic  in  my 
neighborhood  this  spring,  and  I  don't 
know  where  it  will  end.  One  of  my 
neighbors  asserts  that  he  expects  every 
daj'  that  his  wife  will  begin  to  stain 
the  plows  and  harrows  rosewood  or 
mahogany,  and  enamel  the  mower  and 
reaper.  Maida  McL. 


TABLE-CENTERS 

For  use  upon  small  tables  one  likes 
a  center  of  linen.  They  wear  better 
and  are  alwaj-s  more  attractive  to  the 
eye  than  those  of  wool  or  velvet. 


Table-cekter  No.  1 


Mj'  neighbor  who  moved  out  from 
the  city  this  spring  brought  her  pale, 
delicate-looking  babj'  boy  about  two 
years  old.  A  few  daj's  ago  I  saw  the 
little  fellow,  and  instead  of  the  pale, 
languid,  quiet  baby  he  had  become  a 
merry,  rosy,  rollicking  boy.  I  spoke  of 
the  change  country  air  had  made  in 
him,  and  his  mother  laughingly  an- 
swered, "It  is  dirt  as  much  as  fresh  air 
that  has  made  the  change.  Until  we 
came  to  the  country  he  had  never  worn 
any  but  white  dresses,  and  I  thought 
thej'  must  be  kept  spotless.  I  was  wor- 
ried about  his  delicate  appearance,  and 
consulted  a  physician.  His  prescription 
was,  'Take  him  to  the  country,  put 
denim  overalls  on  him,  and  turn  him 
loose  out  of  doors.  When  it  gets  warm 
let  him  go  barefooted,  and  don't  be 
afi-aid  of  a  little  dirt.  Cleanliness  may 
be  next  to  godliness,  but  it  is  onlj-^ 
"clean  dirt"  children  get  by  close  con- 
tact with  Mother  Earth.'  I  am  a  thor- 
ough convert  to  the  'dirt  system'  of 
treatment  for  puny  babies." 

My  little  neighbor  across  the  way 


No.  1  is  of  gray  linen  worked  in  col- 
ors. The  flowers  are  first  stamped  on 
the  material  in  indelible  tapestry-dyes, 
and  are  then  carried  out  in  the  color 
scheme  of  the  flower  or  leaf  in  heavy 
silk  floss^ — the  leaves  in  greens,  the 
flowers  in  shades  of  purples,  old  blues 
and  subdued  brown-yellows.  The  edge 
is  a  very  unique  piece  of  *vork  in  but- 
tonhole-stitch carried  out  in  pale  green 
silk  the  color  of  new  leaves.  Black  and 
white  fails  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its 
beauty,  which  well  repays  one  for  the 
labor  spent  ilpon  it. 

No.  2  is  worked  upon  heavy  white 
linen  in  coarse  white  nun's-cotton  out- 
lined with  dark  blue  nun's-cotton  in 
easy  stitches  of  long-and-short  work; 
b\it  the  heavy  cotton  makes  the  pattern 
stand  out  in  a  very  prominent  manner. 
It  is  a  piece  of  work  calculated  to  stand 
constant  wear,  and  will  launder  well 
until  it  is  worn  out. 

It  is  better  to  put  time  upon  a  large, 
serviceable  piece  of  work  than  upon  a 
small  one  which  does  not  show  for  the 
time  spent  upon  it.  B.  K. 
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TO  MOURNERS 

Alone— alone— aye,  terribly  alone. 
Alone  with  aching  heart  and  bitter  grief, 

Yearning  in  vain  for  loved  ones  who  are  gone, 
Seelsing  in  vain  for  comfort  and  relief. 

Alone— alone— in  its  most' bitter  need 
Each  human  soul  is  fearfully  alone; 

The  depths  of  others'  sorrow  who  can  read? 
Or  who  can  probe  the  anguish  of  our  own? 

Alone— in  the  blaclj  abyss  of  pain  atid  sorrow. 
Striving  and  fighting  'neath  its  bitter  sway. 

Ever  alone,  and  finding  each  to-morrow 
But  a  renewal  of  the  sad  to-day. 

Alone— aye,  so  In  very  truth  it  seems 
To  hearts  bereft  of  those  they  hold  most 
dear. 

In  whose  sad  skies  no  ray  of  sunlight  gleams. 
Yet  surely  there  is  One  abiding  near. 

O  Lord!  in  pit.v  bow  thine  ear  and  hearken, 
Open  the  e.ves  of  those  who  cannot  see. 

Of  those  whose  vision  clouds  of  sorrow  darken, 
And  in  thy  mercy  draw  them  close  to  thee. 

— B.  I.  Duff. 

4. 

"CHERRIES  ARE  RIPE" 

ONCE  more  the  season  of  fresh 
fruit  relieves  the  housekeeper 
from  the  preparation  of  made 
desserts.  Yet  there  is  one  thing 
which  has  to  be  considered,  and  that 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  eacli  kind 
of  fruit  comes  to  perfection,  so  that 
if  you  grow  the  small  fruits  you  often 
have  to  prepare  the  surj)lus  in  some 
way  so  that  it  shall  not  go  to  waste. 
To  my  own  mind  a  dish  of  the  rii^e 
fruit,  arranged  with  some  green  leaves 
about  it,  is  a  most  delightfiil  ac- 
companiment to  every  meal.  At  break- 
fast let  it  come  as  a  firet  course;  at  din- 
ner it  makes  a  healthful  dessert.  The 
slight  acidity  of  cherries  makes  them 
particularly  grateful,  and  there  are 
numberless  ways  of  preparing  them. 
For  hmch  the  following  receipt  is  good: 
Fresh  Cherry  Marmalade. — Remove 
the  stalks  from  a  pound  of  cherries, 
and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Let  them  cook  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  add  half  a  pound  of 
currants.  Stew  them  all  together  until 
they  become  thick  and  pulpy.  Set  them 
away,  and  serve  cold. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  very  nice  des- 
sert withoiit  cooking  the  fruit  the  fol- 
lowing is  nice: 

Cherry  Salad. — Fit  two  pounds  of 
cherries,  and  put  them  in  a  dish  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Stir 
them  well  together,  and  add  a  glassful 
of  sherry  wine.  This,  too,  should  be 
served  very  cold.  It  is  best  to  prepare 
it  just  before  serving,  as  after  pitting 
the  fruit  is  apt  to  turn  brown. 

Cherry  Jelly. — This  jelly  is  quickly 
and  easily  made.  Fill  little  cujjs  or 
molds  half  full  of  pitted  cherries,  then 
fill  up  the  rest  of  the  cujj  with  milk  in 
which  an  ounce  of  gelatin  has  l)een 
thoroughly  dissolved  and  sweetened  to 
taste.  Set  on  ice  until  hard,  and  sei've 
with  whipped  cream. 

Fresh  Cherry  Cream. — Take  one  cup- 
ful of  currants  and  three  cupfuls  of 
fresh  pitted  cherries  and  three  fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  (luiekly  and 
skim  often  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  press  the  fruit  through  a  sieve 
and  stir  into  the  syrup  a  pint  of  sweet 
cream,  beating  it  until  it  is  thick.  Serve 
in  glass  cups.  This  should  be  made 
about  two  hottrs  before  yon  wish  to 
serve  it,  and  kept  in  a  cool  xilace. 

A  dish  which  looks  very  pretty  and 
is  easily  made  is  arrang-ed  as  follows: 

Stjgared  Cherries. — Boil  a  scant  cup- 
ful of  water  with  half  a  pound  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  until  it  becomes  a  thick 
syrup.  Put  into  the  syrup  one  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  pitted  cherries,  and  let 
them  come  to  a  boil.  Take  irom  the 
fire,  and  let  stand  until  cool,  then  j)ut 
on  again  and  gently  bring  to  a  boil. 
Remove  the  fruit  with  a  skimmer  and 
place  in  the  dish  in  which  you  intend 
to  serve  it.  Into  the  sj^rup  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juiee  or  a  table- 
spoonful  of  currant  jelly,  and  boil  until 
thick,  then  pour  over  the  fruit.  Serve 
cold.  It  is  very  rich  and  particularly 
nice  with  sponge-cake. 

Many  people  are  fond  of  tapioca,  and 
cherries  are  sometimes  prepared  with 
it  as  follows: 

Tapioca  Cherries. — About  four  ta- 
blespoonfuls of  the  tapioca  should  be 
allowed  to  soak  all  night  in  a  pint  of 
water.  In  the  morning  add  a  pint 
of  pitted  cherries  and  a  pint  of  water, 
and  boil  with  the  tapioca  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.   Stir  in  enough  sugar  to  make 


it  sweet,  and  let  it  summer  tor  fifteen 
minutes.  Keep  on  ice  until  ready  to 
serve.  Either  sweet  or  whipped  cream 
is  a  great  improvement. 

Even  in  cherry-time  come  cold,  rainy 
days,  and  on  such  an  occasion  a  hot, 
hearty  pudding  will  not  come  amiss. 

Cherry  Bread-pudding. — ^Line  a  fair- 
ly deep  pudding-dish  with  slices  of  but- 
tered bread.  Fill  this  with  layers  of 
pitted  cherries  and  granulated  sugar. 
Squeeze  over  the  whole  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  cover  the  top  with  slices  of 
bread  buttered  on  both  sides.  Put  a 
plate  over  the  top,  and  bake  for  one  and 
one  half  hours,  putting  the  dish  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  take  the  dish  from  the  oven  and 
spread  over  the  top  a  meringue  made  of 
the  white  of  egg  beaten  lightly  with 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  to  one  egg, 
and  return  it  to  the  oven  just  long 
enoiigh  to  brown.  This  may  be  eaten 
with  the  addition  of  a  hard  sauce,  but 
is  very  nice  without  it. 

Cherry  Cabinet. — Take  a  well-but- 
tered mold,  and  on  the  bottom  lay 
about  six  stoned  raisins.  Cover  them 
with  slices  of  any  kind  of  cake  you 
hapiJeu  to  have,  then  add  a  layer  of 
cherries,  not  pitted,  and  arrange  them 
as  evenly  as  you  can,  then  a  layer  of 
cake,  then  more  cherries,  etc.  Make  a 
custard  of  a  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  and  without  cooking  it  pour 
it  slowly  into  the  mold,  so  that  the  cake 
will  be  thoroughlj^  soaked,  and  set  it 
in  a  pan  of  water.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
for  an  hour,  or  until  the  custard  is  well 
set.  Turn  out  of  the  mold,  and  serve 
with  either  hard  or  soft  sauce. 

Nannie  Moore. 

4. 

LETTER-WRITING 

In  our  forefathers'  day,  when  Jhere 
was  more  attention  paid  to  education 
and  less  to  fads  in  the  schools,  any  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  letter-writing 
would  have  been  superfluous.  Then 
every  man  and  woman  was  a  complete 
letter-writer  in  themselves;  but  now, 


when  the  exigencies  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation leave  children  no  time  to  leaia 
how  to  read,  write  and  spell,  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  amiss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  one  who  aspires 
to  grace  and  excellence  in  this  accom- 
plishment is  warned  against  a  return  to 
the  old-fashioned  consecutive  way  of 
writing  a  letter.  The  present  hop,  skip 
and  jump  method,  where,  when  you  fin- 
ish one  pag-e,  you  have  to  go  on  a  still 
hunt  for  the  next,  adds  all  the  interest 
of  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  a  letter,  and 
makes  what  might  be  a  very  common- 
place epistle  bristle  with  mystery.  The 
fact  that  many  people  do  not  think  the 
game  worth  the  candle,  and  never  take 
the  time  to  find  out  just  how  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  letter  fitted  into 
each  other,  is  no  reason  for  giving  up  a 
custom  that  is.  distinctly  smart  and 
fashionable.  If  you  are  a  woman,  and 
are  writing  a  business  letter,  be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  "Mrs.  Mary  Smith"  in 
one  place,  and  "Mrs.  John  Smith"  in 
another.  A  busy  merchant  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  trace  down  j'our  iden- 
tity. In  w^riting  to  solicit  employment 
for  yourself  be  sure  to  make  a  long  per- 
sonal explanation,  giving  a  full  history 
of  all  your  troubles.  Employers  run 
elemossynary  institutions,  and  always 
hire  a  man  or  woman  on  account  of 
their  needs,  instead  of  with  reference  to 
what  they  can  do. 

Never  date  a  letter.  It  adds  piquancy 
togiiess where  and  w-hen  it  was  written. 
Never  hesitate  about  giving  strangers 


Icttei-s  of  introduction  and  recommen- 
dation to  your  friends.  They  may  bor- 
row money  on  the  strength  of  them,  and 
get  your  friends  into  uncomfortable 
positions;  but  other  people  will  be  sure 
to  do  you  that  way,  and  that's  the  only 
way  you  can  get  even. 

In  answering  a  letter,  never  answer 
any  of  the  questions  that  were  asked 
in  it.  This  would  indicate  an  interest 
in  your  correspondent  that  is  highly 
bourgeois.  Always  put  off  answering  a 
letter  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  take 
up  three  fourths  of  your  reply  in  ex- 
plaining that  you  have  been  so  busy. 
There  is  a  pleasing  novelty  about  such 
expression  that  cannot  fail  to  charm. 

When  your  friends  meet  with  a  mis- 
fortune, do  not  trouble  to  sit  down  and 
write  them  a  few  lines  of  sympathy. 
They  will  know  how  you  feel  without 
your  saying  so.  Never  answer  invita- 
tions promptly.  It  shows  at  once  that 
you  are  not  used  to  society,  and  besides 
your  hostess  will  enjoy  the  uncertainty 
of  not  knowing  whether  she  is  to  order 
refreshments  for  five  people  or  fifty. 

When  you  are  angry  with  a  person, 
write  and  express  your  opinion  of  them 
before  you  have  time  to  cool  off.  You 
can  get  a  lot  of  ginger  in  a  letter  that 
way  that  you  would  miss  if  you  waited 
until  the  next  day.  If  you  are  a  gushing 
girl,  don't  hesitate  to  write  sentimental 
epistles  to  any  young-  man  with  whom 
you  happen  to  get  acquainted  at  a 
summer  resort.  He  will  enjoy  reading 
them.  So  will  the  o.ther  men  he  shows 
them  to.  It  is  also  highlj'  proper  for 
a  girl  to  write  two  or  three  letters  to  a 
man's  one.  It  flatters  his  vanity  to 
think  she  is  chasing  him  down,  and  be- 
,  sides  shows  a  commendable  spirit  on 
her  part  not  to  let  a  good  thing  escape. 

For  the  girl  who  desires  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself  no  other  field  oifers  such 
unlimited  oppoi-tunities  as  letter-wri- 
ting, and  her  especial  attention  is  called 
to  it.  Married  men  in  writing  to  their 
absent  spouses  during  the  summer 
should  always  begin  by  saying  that  the 

world  is  a  desert  since  their  dear  

(fill  in  the  blank)  ,  went  away,  and  that 


they  will  live  only  in  the  hope  of  her 
return.  That  will  please  her,  ^--id  be- 
sides she  is  not  a  clairvoyant,  and 
doesn't  know  about  the  little  suiDpers 
at  the  lake. 

Finally,  never  hesitate  to  be  indis- 
creet in  letters.  You  have  the  best  of 
precedents  in  politicians  and  others 
who  wrote  incriminating  letters  and 
satisfied  their  prudential  scruples  by 
writing  "burn  this"  at  the  end.  Nobody 
ever  does,  for  those  are  the  letters  that 
are  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
in  breach-of-promise  cases  and  criminal 
prosecutions.  By  following  these  few 
points  any  person  of  average  intelli- 
gence may  attain  a  proficiency  in  letter- 
writing  that  will  make  them  the  envy 
of  their  less  educated  friends. — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

4. 

CAMPING  LIFE  AND  OUTFITS 

What  is  needed  for  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer in  the  woods  must  be  very  closely 
considered  if  one  would  take  comfort 
in  the  outing.  But  first  of  all — after 
the  question  of  the  camping  party  has 
been  decided — is  the  selection  of  a 
place.  Shall  it  be  the  mountains,  with 
shooting  and  fishing'  in  the  mountain 
brgoks,  or  shall  it  be  the  seaside  or  an 
island  in  the  sea,  with  sailing,  rowing 
and  deep-sea  fishing?  Or  shall  it  be 
mere  woods  or  lake-shore?  These 
are  qiu^ries  which  will  probably  cause 
heart -burning-s  and  discord  befoi'e  they 
are  settled,  and  which  can  be  decided 
only  by  a  canvass  of  the  entire  party. 


The  next  question  is  whether  tents 
or  lodges  shall  be  the  dwelling  in  the 
vast  wilderness  to  which  the  party  pro- 
poses to  adjourn.  Lodges  are  less  ro- 
mantic, perhaps,  but  they  are  a  trifle 
drier  in  wet  weather — and  it  always 
rains  when  camping-days  come — and 
they  have  other  advantages.  In  most 
regions  where  camping  is  popular  the 
thrifty  natives  have  built  lodges,  which 
the  crowd  that  proposes  to  live  close  to 
"Nature's  heart  may  hire  at  reasonable 
rates.  They  are  fretiuently  equipped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  living. 

There  are  islands  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  where  the  shrewd  owners 
have  built  camping-lodges  that  they  let 
for  $8  or  $10  a  week.  These  consist  of 
one  large  living-room,  which  also  serves 
as  a  dining-room,  a  "lean-to"  kitchen, 
and  a  loft  provided  with  partitions  and 
bunks.  The  kitchen  contains  a  cook- 
ing-stove and  a  very  limited  set  of 
cooking-utensils,  a  set  of  heavy  dishes, 
and  pewter  spoons  and  knives  and 
forks.  In  the  living-room  there  are 
chairs,  a  closet  and  a  long  table.  By 
ladder-like  stairs  the  campers  climb  to 
the  sleeping-apartments,  which  consist 
of  two  divisions,  each  fitted  with  bunks. 
These  are  provided  with  mattresses 
filled  with  fresh  straw.  Pillows  are 
also  furnished,  but  campers  bring  the 
rest  of  the  bedding.  Similar  lodges 
are  for  rent  in  almost  all  camping  re- 
gions. If  the  campers  scoim  anything 
so  closely  resembling  a  home,  however, 
tents  may  be  taken  and  pitched  wher- 
ever the  party  pleases.  Large  tents  are 
the  favorites  for  camping.  They  may 
be  rented  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50 
to  $6.50  a  week,  according  to  size.  The 
same  sizes  purchased  outright  cost 
from  $9.50  to  $35  or  $40.  Three  tents 
are  necessary  for  the  ordinary  party — 
one  for  the  living-room,  and  the  other 
two  for  sleeping-apartments. 

Ordinary  cooking-utensils  are  use- 
less in  tent-life.  There  are  numerous 
outfits  on  the  market  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  camper's  benefit.  They 
cost  about  $10,  and  consist  of  the 
necessary  cooking-vessels,  vegetable- 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  cui)s  and  plates 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  persons  who 
do  not  expect  meals  served  in  courses. 
The  cooking-utensils  are  boilers,  frjdng 
and  baking  paiis,  broiler  and  toaster, 
coffee-pot,  ladles,  cake-turner,  basting- 
spoon,  flesh-fork,  pot-cleaner,  flour- 
dredge,  can-opener  and  salt  and  pepper 
boxes.  It  is  far  wiser  to  buy  the  set 
complete  than  to  economize  with  old 
dishes,  because  the  outfits  designed  for 
campers  are  made  to  fit  into  the 
smallest  possible  space,  which  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  to  tent  existence. 

The  average  camping  party  hires  the 
cooking-utensils,  as  well  as  a  guide  to 
the  mountain  retreat  nearest  the  spot 
chosen  for  their  camping-ground,  and 
the  guide  is  . usually  very  willing  to  help 
in  the  "getting  settled,"  with  numer- 
ous suggestions  in  regard  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  utensils.  But  the 
experienced  camper  usually  takes  alouf^ 
his  entire  outfit — buying  it  outright  in- 
stead of  hiring — having  it  jiaeked  and 
sent  by  express  from  the  city,  or, 
cheaper  still,  by  freight  if  it  takes  up 
much  bulk  and  the  railway-station  is 
not  too  far  from  the  camping-grounds 
for  convenient  cartage. 

Even  in  the  most  charming  and 
"back-woodsy"  of  camp-life  the  woman 
camper  will  not  lose  all  thought  of 
care  of  her  complexion.  She  does  not 
intend  to  face  the  suns  and  heats  of 
camp-life  without  her  beloved  creams 
and  salves  to  fall  back  upon,  and  she 
considers  these  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  "extras."  Then,  even  the 
most  timid  of  the  campers  does  not 
forget  her  rifle  and  her  fishing-rod; 
and  even  if  she  does  not  have  much  op- 
portunity to  practise  with  the  fonner, 
the  fact  (hat  it  is  included  in  the  extras 
of  her  camping  parax^hernalia  will  give 
her  a  feeling  of  importance,  giving  the 
camp-life  an  additional  charm. 

P.  W.  Humphreys. 

FOR  TO-DAY 

Build  a  little  fence  of  trust  around  to-day. 
Pill  the  space  with  loving  work,  and  therein 
stay; 

Look  not  through  the  sheltering  bars  upon 
to-morrow, 

God  will  help  thee  bear  what  comes  of  joy 
or  sorrow. 

—Mary  P.  Butts. 
[household  concluded  on  page  17] 
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THE  PARM  AND  PIRBSIDE 


Chapteh  IX. 

jN  THE  nintb  day  of  Septem- 
ber Mr.  Van  Gilleu  found 
Harry  Ford  hanging  around 
near  the  desk  when  he 
ciune  in  from  dinner. 

"Anything  to  say,,  Har- 
ry?" he  aslced,  beginning 
to  arrange  bis  papers. 

"Yes,     sir,"  answered 
Hiifry,  in  a  low  tone,  with 
a  glance  at  Miss  Keely,  the 
little  boolj-iieeper. 
"Come  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Van  Glllen. 
Mr.  Van  Glllen  entered  his  private  office, 
which  was  separated  from  the  main  room  by 
a  cedar  railing  with  a  fancy  wire  top.  But 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  any  one  outside 
to  hear  what  was  said  in  the  office  if  they 
had  lingered  close  by.   No  one  ventured  to 
do  that,  though  several  of  the  clerks  cast 
dissatisfied  looks  in  that  direction.   But  it 
happened  that  Frank  Armstrong  was  marking 
a  case  of  fall  goods  right  back  of  the  railing, 
and  he  did  hear  distiuctl.v  when  Harry,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Van  Gilleu's  short  "Well,  sir?" 
said,  "There'll  be  a  sale  Saturday,  Mr.  Van 
Glllen;  summer  goods  and  remnants,  going 
very  low." 
"All  right.   That  will  do." 
Harry  left  the  office,  and  Frank,  behind  it, 
dropped  bis  pencil  in  sheer  surprise. 

"Well,  I've  caught  on  to  the  old  man's 
scheme  now!"  thought  be.  "I  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  if  any  one  had  told  me.  I'll  never 
respect  him  again  as  I  have  done.  As  for 
that  rascal  Ford,  I'd  like  to  lick  him  out  of 
the  store!  If  he  ever  gives  me  the  least 
chance  I'll  do  it,  too!" 

Frank  did  not  dare  tell  just  what  be  bad 
heard,  for  fear  of  losing  his  own  situation; 
but  he  did  whisper  among  the  rest  that  Ford 
was  nothing  better  than  a  spy  on  the  new 
folks,  and  it  was  soon  noticeable  how  plainly 
Ford  was  given  the  cold  shoulder,  until  bis 
place  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  to  put 
It  mildly. 

Thursday  night  Mr.  Van  Gillen  set  his  force 
to  work  marking  down  summer  goods  and 
light  remnants.  Not  one  of  them  was  sur- 
prised when,  on  Friday  morning,  the  bill 
appeared  in  Begole's  window  for  the  same 
things,  though  a  number  of  the  employees 
openly  said  they  were  ashamed  to  carry  on 
business  like  that. 

No  bill  was  put  up  in  Van  Gillen's.  but 
there  were  the  windows  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, crowded  with  fieecy  and  dainty  sum- 
mer wear,  with  prices  marked  down  to  almost 
nothing.  Notices  of  both  sales  appeared  In 
the  evening  papers,  and  thus  Virgie  and 
Miss  Maggie  learned  about  it.  They  knew 
better  than  to  say  a  word,  but  Miss  Maggie 
said  to  Virgie,  "I  do  wish  Jason  would  stop 
that  sort  of  work!  He'll  get  a  lesson  he 
won't  forget  if  he  don't!" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Maggie,  you  don't  think  Mr. 
Begole  will  do  anything  to  injure  papa?" 

"No,  I  don't;  but  I  wouldn't  blame  liira  if 
he  did;  your  pa's  done  all  he  could  to  injure 
him.  No,  you  wait  and  see,  and  mark  my 
words.  I  believe  in  providential  punishment, 
I  do!" 

Virgie  did  not  sleep  Friday  night,  her  mind 
■was  so  full  of  worried  thoughts.  The  weather, 
too,  was  very  oppressive,  hot  and  sultry, 
with  a  peculiar  sigh  in  the  air  now  and  then, 
whicij  the  Nebraska  people  had  learned  to 
fear.  It  means  a  storm,  if  not  something 
very  terrible  indeed.  But  Saturday  morning 
dawned  clear  and  bright,  as  if  to  cast  their 
fears  to  the  winds,  which  anybody  who  has 
ever  been  out  there  knows  can  carry  things 
a  good  long  distance. 

Virgie  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  store  for 
some  material  for  a  dress  she  was  having 
made,  so  she  decided  to  go  down  very  early 
and  avoid  both  the  beat  and  the  Saturday 
rush.  It  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock  when  she 
entered  the  store.  As  she  did  so  she  chanced 
to  look  up  and  across  the  street.  Mr.  Begole 
stood  on  the  steps  of  his  own  store.  He  lifted 
his  hat,  and  bowed,  and  Virgie  returned  bis 
greeting  with  a  fast-beating  heart.  At  that 
very  Instant  she  heard  again  that  queer  sigh 
In  the  air.  "What  is  that?"  she  thought,  and 
glanced  at  the  clouds.  They  were  slightly 
shadowed,  aud  one  little  streak  of  black 
showed  in  the  west.  "I  wish  it  would  rain 
and  cool  things  off,"  she  said;  "but  it  is  not 
very  likely." 

She  went  at  once  to  the  counter  where  she 
would  find  what  she  wanted.  Her  father 
came  over  and  told  her  he  would  like  her  to 
stop  and  see  some  pretty  new  things  just 
brought  in  the  day  before. 

"I  don't  think  I  will  have  time  this  morn- 
ing, papa,"  said  Virgie.  "I  want  to  get  home 
before  it  gets  too  hot,  and  I  have  to  go  to 
Miss  Reed's  with  my  lace.  I'll  come  down 
Monday,  perhaps." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  sudden  darkening 
of  the  store,  then  light  again,  and  the  next 
moment,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Mr.  Begole 
came  hastily  into  the  store  and  walked 
straight  up  to  Mr.  Van  Gillen.  Virgie  and 
every  clerk  within  sight  caught  a  sudden 
breatb.  Was  there  going  to  be  trouble? 


Mr.  Van  Gillen  drew  himself  up  very  stiffly, 
as  If  ready  to  meet  anything. 

"Mr.  Van  Gillen,"  spoke  Mr.  Begole,  in 
quick  tones,  "pardon  me,  but  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  you  had  better  send  your  daughter 
home  as  speedily  as  possible.  There  is  a  sand- 
storm approaching.  There  is  a  cab  at  the 
corner.   Shall  I  send  it  to  you?'* 

"A  sand-storm!   Oh,  mercy!" 

The  clerks  began  to  flock  toward  the  door, 
and  at  that  very  moment  a  puff  of  wind 
shrieked  through  the  building  with  terrific 
force,  throwing  down  the  goods  near  the 
door,  while  they  all  heard  the  peculiar  whistle 
which  tells  the  people  of  that  region  what 
is  coming. 

"I  thank  you;  but  I'm  afraid  it  is  too  late 
already,"  said  Mr.  Van  Gillen.  "Will  you 
try  it,  Virgie?" 

"Oh,  yes,  papa;  quick!"  she  answered.  "I 
couldn't  bear  to  stay  here  all  day!  Be  quick, 
please,  Mr.  Begole;  call  the  cab!" 

But  the  young  man  was  already  out,  and 
the  cab  at  the  door. 

"He  can  get  her  home  if  he  will  drive  fast," 
said  Mr.  Begole,  putting  Virgie  into  the  cab 


"Seems  to  me  you  are*always  taking  care 
of  me." 

"That's  what  I  mean  to  do.  All  right!" 
"Good-by!" 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair 
and  laughed  softly,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
cheeks  glowing. 

"Such  a  fellow!  I  never  saw  his  match! 
To  walk  right  in  on  papa  like  that;  wasn't 
it  rich?  Oh,  I  hope  they  won't  have  an  awful 
time  to-day!" 

There  were  no  lives  lost  in  the  sand-storm, 
but  it  was  one  long  remembered  in  the  region 
about  Ashland.  The  wind  was  almost  a  hur- 
ricane in  velocity,  and  it  carried  on  its  sting- 
ing wings  so  heavy  a  shower  of  sharp,  hot 
sand  that  the  sky  was  darkened  for  several 
hours,  gardens  and  fields  buried  almost  out 
of  sight,  and  everything  in  its  way  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  sand.  No  business  could 
be  done.  No  human  being  or  even  horses 
were  out,  unless  forcibly  obliged  to  be  so, 
and  these  sought  shelter  as  speedily  as  might 
be.  The  clerks  in  the  stores  sat  around  on 
stools  and  boxes,  and  they  did  not  wait  on 
customers  that  day,  for  none  came  in.  Mr. 
Van  Gillen  did  not  attempt  to  go  home  to 
dinner,  but  sent  them  word  by  the  telephone, 
so  they  wpre  not  alarmed.  Until  nearly  four 
o'clock  that  afternoon  the  storm  raged,  not 
so  furiously  as  at  first,  but  making  it  very 
unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous,  to  be  outdoors. 
The  temperature  fell  to  a  very  low  degree, 
and  in  the  evening  there  came,  as  a  finish,  a 


"Virgie  saw  him  emerge  from  the  front  door,  his  arms  full  of  the  heavy  books" 


with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  was  used  to 
doing  it  every  day,  while  her  father  stood 
absolutely  speechless  with  astonishment,  and 
the  clerks  were  doing  their  best  not  to  smile 
at  that  daring  fellow.  "Quick,  now,  man," 
Begole  added  to  the  driver;  "get  the  lady  in 
before  the  storm  comes!" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!"  The  man  touched  his  cap, 
the  cab  rattled  away  at  a  furious  speed,  Her- 
bert bowed  to  Mr.  Van  Gillen,  and  was  on  his 
own  side  of  the  street  directly,  giving  orders 
to  close  the  store  before  the  storm  struck 
them. 

"Well,  the  cheek  of  that  man!"  the  clerks 
heard  their  chief  mutter;  then  he  was  himself 
again,  issuing  his  own  orders  in  firm,  short 
tones,  "Close  the  doors!  Quick,  bo.vs!  Shut 
up  every  crack,  and  throw  the  covers  over 
the  goods!  There  will  be  no  trade  while  tills 
lasts!  We  can  thank  the  Lord  if  we  get  off 
with  our  necks!" 

While  they  were  busy  he  hastened  to  the 
telephone,  sent  some  orders  to  his  grocer,  then 
called  his  home,  and  asked  if  Virgie  was  there 
safe.  Back  came  the  reply  in  her  own  voice, 
"Yes,  papa,  all  safe!" 

It  .was  remarkable  that  about  the  same 
minute  the  telephone  rang  again,  and  when 
Virgie  answered,  the  question  came,  "Is  that 
you.  Miss  Virgie?" 

"Yes,  it  is  I.  Who  is  this?" 

"Herbert  Begole.  You  are  at  home  all 
right?" 

"All  right,  thank  you!"  Aunt  Masrgie  was 
not  in  the  room,  so  Virgie  added,  "Oh,  please 
take  care  of  yourself  to-day!" 

"Yes,  I  will:  and  you,  too!" 


terrific  hail-storm  to  complete  the  ruin  the 
sand  had  begun. 

When  Mr.  Van  Gillen  came  to  supper,  tired 
out  with  the  worry  and  disappointment  of  the 
day,  Virgie  was  too  wise  to  say  a  word,  but 
Miss  Maggie  gave  him  her  opinion  very 
promptly. 

"Now,  Jason,  you  see  how  It  is— you  did  not 
gain  one  thing  by  trying  to  beat  down  that 
young  man  to-day.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  for  as  sure  as  it  isn't,  something 
awful  will  come  upon  you,  just  in  retribu- 
tion." 

"Nonsense,  Mag;  j-ou  talk  just  like  a 
woman!"  was  bis  reply,  with  a  frown. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  care  what  you  say;  I'm 
right,  and  if  you  don't  mend  your  ways,  Jason 
Van  Gillen,  you  will  live  to  see  that  I  am." 

"It  seems  to  me  your  rule  don't  work  well," 
he  rejoined,  sarcastically;  "If  I  didn't  uuiUe 
anything  to-day,  neither  did  that  other  fel- 
low: his  sale  was  stoppi'd  as  well  as  mine,  so 
your  philosophy  won't  hold  good." 

"Y'^es,  it  will.  The  innocent  always  suffer 
with  the  guilty."  Then,  as  if  fearing  she 
liad  gone  a  trifle  too  far.  Miss  Maggie  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  tempting  suji- 
per  she  had  prepared  for  him,  aud  his  good- 
nature was  measurably  restored. 


Ch.\pter  X. 

It  was  impossiiile  to  continue  the  sales  over 
until  Monday,  for  in  spite  of  all  care  the 
fine,  sharp  sand  sifted  through  <racks  and 
crannies  upon  the  goods  displayed  in  the  win- 
dows, and  it  became  necessary  to  take  every- 
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thing  out  and  shake  and  cleanse  it  thor- 
oughly. Mr.  Van  Gillen  was  very  much  out 
of  humor  for  several  days,  and  Aunt  Maggie 
and  Virgie  were  rather  relieved  when  he  told 
them,  about  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  that 
he  was  going  away  on  business. 

"I've  only  got  to  run  over  to  Lincoln  about 
that  land  affair,"  he  said,  alluding,  as  they 
knew,  to  a  piece  of  property  with  which  he 
had  some  trouble,  which  lay  just  outside  the 
city  of  Lincoln;  "but  it  will  likely  take  me 
two  or  three  days,  maybe  longer.  I'm  going 
to  do  something  with  it  this  time.  If  I  have 
to  give  it  away." 

"A  few  days'  rest  won't  hurt  you,  papa," 
said  Virgie.   "I  am  glad  you  are  going." 

"Ail  right,  daughter;  thank  you.  If  any- 
thing requires  me  Before  I  am  ready  to  come, 
send  me  word." 

"Of  course,  papa;  we  will." 

But  not  one  of  them  dreamed  of  the  events 
which  would  make  Mr.  Van  Gillen's  presence 
at  home  imperative  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  It  came  into  Virgie's  head  that  eve- 
ning to  drop  Mi:  Begole  the  slight  hint  which 
she  knew  would  be  sufficient,  and  allow  him 
to  call  on  her.  But  the  next  moment  she 
banished  the  thought. 

"No,  I  cannot  do  It  when  papa  is  at  home; 
I  won't  do  it  while  he  is  gone.  Herbert  would 
tell  me  to  wait  until  he  can  call  with  the 
same  liberty  that  auy  other  gentleman  would 
have.  But  I  do  wish  I  could  see  him  to-night. 
I  feel  so  lonely  an(}  somehow  as  if  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen.  I  don't  know 
what  has  come  over  me,  but  I  want  to  see 
him  more  than  I  ever  did  before.  Dear  me! 
what  makes  a  girl  so  silly  when  she  likes  a 
fellow,  I  wonder?" 

Which  was  a  very  plain  admission  on  Miss 
Virgie's  part,  though  she  would  not  have 
made  it  if  any  one  had  been  there  to  hear 
her.  Neither  did  she  fancy  that  her  desire  to 
see  Herbert  would  be  a  little  more  than  grat- 
ified before  they  slept  that  night. 

She  sat  out  on  the  veranda  awhile,  then 
went  into  the  parlor,  where  Aunt  Maggie  was 
reading,  sat  down  to  tlie  piano  and  played  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Then  she  got  up  from  the 
stool,  drew  a  sleepy  sigh,  and  said,  "Aunt 
Maggie,  It  Isn't  ten  yet,  but  I  believe  I  am 
sleepy,  and  if  you  won't  mind  I'll  go  to  bed." 

Aunt  Maggie  glanced  up  from  her  novel. 
"Certainly  I  don't  mind,  child;  go  if  you  like. 
I'll  come  up  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  book.  Are 
you  afraid  while  your  pa  is  gone,  Virgie?" 

"Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  There  are  three  of  us, 
you  know— yourself,  Jane  and  I— to  say  noth- 
ing of  old  Ponto.  Oh,  no;  I'm  not  afraid. 
Are  you?" 

"Not  a  mite.  I  only  thought  you  might  be, 
and  if  you  were,  we  could  have  Joe  sleep  In 
the  house  instead  of  over  at  the  barn." 

"And  let  some  one  steal  papa's  horse  while 
Joe  was  off  duty?  Oh,  no.  Aunt  Mag;  we're 
all  right.  There!  Hark!  Wasn't  that  the  fire- 
bell?" 

"I  didn't  hear  anything,  child." 

But  they  both  listened,  and  again  the 
sound  cam'e— ding,  ding!  dong,  dong,  dong!— 
and  Miss  Maggie  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Twenty-three,  Virgie!  It  must  be  near  the 
store!   That's  the  box  right  on  their  corner!" 

"Oh,  my  goodness!'  cried  Virgie,  aud  they 
both  flew  out  to  the  veranda.  Ob,  horror!  a 
dull  red  light,  every  Instant  growing  broader 
and  brighter,  loomed  up  in  the  sky  In  the 
direction  of  lier  father's  store.  People  wvre 
already  running  in  crowds  through  the  street, 
and  they  heard  one  boy  yell  to  another, 
"Come  on,  fellers!  I'll  bet  it's  old  Van's 
store!" 

"Get  a  shawl.  Aunt  Mag,  and  let  us  run, 
too!"  said  Virgie,  excitedly. 

"Oh,  my  gracious,  cliild,  1  am- that  scared 
I  don't  believe  I  can  walk  a  square!"  panted 
Miss  Maggie,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
"Jason  gone,  and  the  store  on  fire!  What 
In  the  world  shall  we  do?" 

"We  are  not  sure  it  is  the  store  yet!  Those 
boys  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  we'll  go 
and  see!" 

Virgie  flew  into  the  ball,  snatched  a  couple 
of  light  wraps  from  the  rack,  threw  one 
around  Aunt  Maggie's  shoulders  and  put  the 
other  on  herself;  then  they  ran  hurriedly 
out,  and  pressed  through  the  ever-Increasing 
throng  to  the  business  square. 

Y'es.  It  was  only  too  true!  The  building  was 
on  fire,  all  the  back  part  of  it  blazing  furious- 
ly, while  there  was  little  chance  that  the  fire- 
men, already  bravely  at  work,  could  save  even 
any  of  the  stock. 

Aunt  Maggie  began  to  wring  her  hands  and 
cry,  and  Virgie  felt  her  own  strength  giving 
way  with  fright. 

"Oh,  if  papa  was  only  here,  and  could  just 
save  his  books,  if  nothing  more!"  she  wailed, 
as  Aunt  Maggie  clung  to  her,  weeping  aud 
almost  falling  in  spite  of  Virgie's  efforts  to 
hold  her  tip.  "Can  nobody  do  anything?  Oh, 
what  an  awful—" 

But  she  stopped  suddenly,  for  a  clear, 
strong  .voung  voic  e  rang  out  on  the  night  air, 
above  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  firemen  and  the 
rattle  of  the  engines,  "Break  the  door  down  if 
you  can't  get  the  key!  Here,  all  of  you!  Will 
you  let  a  man's  property  burn,  and  not  try 
to  save  it?  Stand  out  of  the  way  there! 
Now.  bo.vs!   Steady!   S-t-e-a-d-y !" 

"By  George,  it's  that  young  fellow  Be- 
gole!" ci-ied  a  man  near  by  (though  Virgie 
knew  who  it  was  tlie  first  word).  "He  is  going 
to  break  the  door  in,  and  try  to  save  the  old 
man's  books,  as  sure  as  I  live!  Lord,  but 
he's  a  bold  one,  to  go  Into  that  blazing  helll" 
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Vlrgle  threw  one  arm  about  Aunt  Maggie, 
and  stood  still,  absolutely  holding  her  breath 
for  what  came  next. 

"Open  my  store  and  carry  everything  you 
can  get  over  there!"  rung  out  the  clear  tones. 
"Come  on,  lads!  Come  on!  I'll  go  first  ot 
all!" 

He  clashed  into  the  building,  followed  by 
ten  or  a  dozen  brave  young  men  who  were 
stimulated  by  his  example  to  do  their  utmost, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  outside  and 
the  yells  of  the  firemen.  A  minute  of  deathly 
suspense,  then  the  group  in.side  were  seen 
rolling  something  toward  the  broken-in  door. 

"It's  the  safe!  By  Harry,  they  have  got 
the  safe!  Here,  follows,  let's  help!"  was  the 
cry  from  the  street,  and  willing  hands  lent 
their  aid,  while  the  heavy  safe  was  rolled  out 
of  the  doomed  building,  wheeled  over  the 
street,  and  pushed  into  Mr.  Begole's  store, 
over  the  front  of  which  one  engine  kept  a 
stream  of  water  playing,  in  order  that  It 
might  not  catch  from  the  falling  debris  and 
sparks. 

"Now  come,  boys,  save  what  you  can!" 
cried  Begole.  "I'm  going  back  after  the 
books!  Miss  Van  Gillen,  you  here?  Oh,  don't 
stay!  Go  homo,  and  let  us  do  this  work! 
Do  go!" 

"No,  no!"  cried  Virgie,  dropping  her  hold 
of  Aunt  Maggie  and  stretching  out  her  hands 
to  him  pleadingly.  "I  will  not  go!  Oh,  please, 
please  don't  go  back  there!  You  risk  your 
life!   The  books— they  must  be  in  the  safe!" 

"No.  Here's  the  book-keeper;  she  says  three 
or  four  were  not  put  in  to-night.  I  must  get 
them,  dear  girl!   Let  me  go!" 

"No,  no!  Do  not  risk  your  life!  Oh,  do  not 
go!  See!  the  fire  has  reached  the  front  now! 
Oh,  let  everything  burn,  but  save  yourself!" 

"In  one  moment!"  He  pressed  her  hands, 
dropped  them,  and  ran  back  into  the  blazing 
building,  while  the  vast  crowd  stood  breath- 
less with  fear  and  suspense. 

"He  will  be  terribly  burned,  if  he  gets  out 
alive,"  said  a  bystander.  Virgie  heard  the 
words.  She  gave  one  shriek,  and  was  almost 
In  a  swoon,  when  she  saw  him  emerge  from 
the  front  door  and  stagger  across  the  street, 
his  arms  full  of  the  heavy  books. 

"Virgie!  Virgie!  Como  back!  Don't  leave 
me!"  was  Aunt  Maggie's  cry.  as  the  girl 
darted  from  her;  but  Virgie  paid  no  heed  to 
her  now.  She  flew  over  the  way,  through 
the  surging  throng,  and  into  the  open  door, 
where  Mr.  Begole  was  just  trying_^  to  give 
the  books  to  one  of  his  own  men.  As  he 
reeled  back  she  caught  him  with  lii  i-  soft 
young  arms,  and  supported  him  in  his  fall 
against  a  pile  of  woolen  goods. 

"No,  no;  let  me  alone!"  she  cried  to  those 
who  pressed  forw^ard  to  the  help  of  both  of 
them.  "He  (lid  it  for  us;  don't  keep  me  away 
from  him!  Oh,  Herbert,  Herbert,  you  are 
hurt,  you  are  burned,  and  it  was  all  for 
ns!"  And  right  there,  in  sight  of  the  curious 
lookers-on,  she  bent  suddenly  down  and 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

"My  dear  girl,  it  is  nothing!"  he  tried  to 
say;  but  his  exertions  had  been  too  much 
even  for  his  young  strength  on  that  hot 
night,  and  for  a  moment  he  fell  back  quite 
unconscious. 

"Call  a  cab,  and  take  him  straight  to  our 
house!"  ordered  Virgie.  "Find  Aunt  Maggie, 
anfl  send  a  telegram  to  my  father,  quick!" 

"Yes'm,  Miss  Van  Gillen!  Where  shall  we 
send  the  word?"  asked  one  of  the  clerks.  Vir- 
gie gave  the  address  of  her  father's  hotel  in 
Lincoln  as  he  had  given  it  to  them.  "What 
time  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Half-past  ten,  miss." 

"Then  if  he  gets  the  message  at  once  he 
can  come  home  on  the  twelve-thirty  train. 
Oh.  I  hope  he'll  get  it!  Ask  for  an  answer, 
please,  and  send  it  to  our  house  for  collection. 
Oh,  do  hurr.v  with  that  cab!   Do  hurry!" 

"Cab's  coming,  miss." 

"Is  the  fire  going  down?" 

"Seems  to  be  under  control.  Yes,  I  think 
they  will  save  the  front  of  the  building,  but 
the  stock  is  gone  for  good." 

"No  matter,  since  no  one  is  hurt.  My  father 
has  insurance.   Is  the  cab  here?" 

"Yes,  miss,  here  it  is." 

Virgie  knew  that  she  had  committed  herself 
by  her  action,  and  that  the  people  of  Ashland 
would  not  be  slow  to  guess  how  it  stood 
between  Mr.  Begole  and  herself;  but  she  did 
not  care  now.  Her  blood  was  up.  He  had 
done  enough  for  her  and  hers,  and  come  what 
would,  she  meant  to  stand  by  him. 

"Herbert!  Herbert!"  she  said,  bending  over 
him,  "do  you  know  me?  Can  you  speak  to 
me?" 

"Yes;  I'm  all  right  now,"  he  answered, 
lifting  his  head  from  its  rest  on  her  soft 
shoulder.   "Don't  worry,  dear  girl!" 

"I  won't.  But  you  must  come  home  with 
me,  and  we  will  doctor  you  up.  Here  is  Aunt 
Mag.  We  are  all  ready.  No,  no!"  as  he  would 
have  resisted  her  light  touch,  "it  is  my  turn 
to-night!  I  will  be  obeyed.  Come!  Oh,  Aunt 
Mag,  do  send  for  Dr.  Mitchell!  Tell  him  tcJ 
come  to  the  house  as  quick  as  he  can!" 

"Yes,  I  will,"  said  Aunt  Maggie,  under- 
standing everything.  "Go  on,  Virgie;  I'll 
come  with  the  doctor.   Go  on,  please!" 

"You  had  better  ride  with  us!" 

"No,  go  on:  don't  keep  him  waiting.  I  won't 
be  two  minutes  behind  you." 

Virgie  fairly  drew  Mr.  Begole  with  her  to 
the  cab,  and  they  were  seated  in  it,  driving 
rapidly  homeward  in  another  moment. 

The  girl's  courage  gave  way  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  him,  and  she  burst 


into  tears  and  sobbed  pitifully.  Ho  put  his 
arms  about  her,  saying,  tenderly,  "Don't, 
sweet;  don't  give  wa.v  when  you  have  been 
so  brave!   We  are  both  safe  now,  you  know!" 

"I'cs,  thank  heaven!  llnln'it,  if  you  had 
been  killed  in  there  I  could  not  have  lived 
over  it!"  And  she  fairly  dropped  on  his 
bosom,  while  he  said,  in  deep,  tremulous 
tones,  "Do  you  care  so  much,  darling?  'rhen 
we  will  not  be  parted  again!" 

"No,  no,  we  will  not!  I  shall  tell  papa 
everything  as  soon  as  he  comes.  You  can't 
stop  me  now,  H(  ii)('it;  you  must  not,  for  my 
own  sake.  If  not  for  yours!  I  could  not  be  to 
you  as  I  have  been,  and  I  will  tell  now!" 

"Well,  my  darling,  I  don't  know  but  it  will 
be  best,  after  what  has  happened." 

"Y'es,  we  must, 'you  see.  Why,  I  kissed'  you 
right  there  before  the  crowd,  and  I  don't  care 
one  bit,  either!  But  there,  I  may  hurt  your 
poor,  burned  hands.  Oh,  forgive  me!  Won't 
we  fix  you  up  good,  though,  when  we  get  you 
home?" 

"Virgie,  what  will  your  father  say  to  find 
me  in  his  house?" 

"Only  you  wait  and  see,  sir;  that's  all.  Ja- 
son Van  Gillen  has  his  faults,  but  ingratitude 
is  not  one  of  them.  Y'ou  wait  and  see!  Oh, 
Hei'bert,  you  have  won  at  last!  You  have 
made  him  your  friend  this  night,  and  when  I 
tell  him  ail  he  will  be  heart-broken  over  the 
way  he  has  treated  you." 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  was  in  his  room  at  the 
hotel  when  the  dispatch  came,  so  no  time  was 
lost,  and  he  arrived  in  Ashland  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  that  night.  He  was  driven  first 
to  his  store,  to  look  at  the  ruins,  and  there 
heard  something  of  the  story,  nnd  was  a  little 
prepared  for  what  was  to  meet  him  at  home. 

Miss  Maggie  and  the  doctor  had  dressed 
Herbert's  hand,  for  only  one  was  badly 
burned,  and  he  was  able  to  use  the  other  a 
little.  He  held  it  out  to*  Mr.  Van  Gillen 
when  Virgie,  who  had  run  to  the  door  to 
meet  him  and  tell  him  the  wonderful  news, 
came  in  with  him. 

"Mr.  Van  Gillen,  it  isn't  my  fault  that  you 
find  me  here.  But  I  trust  we  can  be  friends 
now,  sir?" 

"Friends!"  Mr.  Van  Gillen  put  aside  the 
hand,  fearful  of  hurting  it,  and  taking  both 
the  young  man's  arms,  he  bent  his  proud  head 
almost  to  the  strong  young  shoulders,  and 
answered,  in  trembling  tones,  "I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  called  friend  by  you,  Mr.  Be- 
gole! Can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  the  wrong 
I  have  done  you?" 

"That's  it,  papa!  'Fess  up  like  a  man 
while  you  are  about  it!"  cried  Virgie,  with 
dancing  eyes. 

Begole  lightly  shook  his  head  at  her,  and 
said,  in  a  manly  way,  "There  is  nothing  to 
forgive,  Mr.  Van  Gillen.  I  could  not  do  less 
than  I  tried  to  do  to-night,  but  I  shall  be 
proud  to  know  that  you  no  longer  hate  me." 

"Papa,  what  he  did  down  there  is  not  all 
you  owe  him!"  put  in  Virgie.  "No,  keep  still, 
Herbert;  I  will  tell  every  word  now!  Papa, 
it  was  this  young  man  who  saved  me  on  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer!  It  was.  Aunt  Maggie, 
and  I  knew  him  all  the  time!" 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  actually  turned  deathly 
pale  and  made  a  gesture  of  distress. 

"Virgie,  daughter!  You  knew,  and  you  did 
not  tell  me?" 

"Papa,  the  silly  fellow  would  not  let  me. 
Ho  made  me  promise  solemnly  not  to,  because 
he  would  not  take  any  advantage  over  you. 
Come,  I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  was." 

She  went  down  on  her  knees  beside  her 
father's  chair,  and  while  he  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hand  and  kept  his  face  concealed,  she 
told  the  little  story,  and  ended  up  with, 
"Now  you  see,  papa,  what  a  brave,  noble, 
dear  fellow  he  is;  and  you  must  love  him  all 
your  life,  and  give  him  anything  he  wants!'' 

Mr.  Van  Gillen  laid  his  hand  on  Herbert's 
shoulder,  and  could  but  just  make  out  to  say, 
"Begole,  the  loss  by  the  fire  is  nothing  to  me 
beside  the  humiliation  I  feel  in  your  pres- 
ence this  night!  I  can  never  make  amends 
for  the  way  I  have  treated  you!" 

"Don't  speak  like  that,  please!"  urged  Her- 
bert. "It  is  all  forgotten,  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  forget!  If  you  wish  to  do  anything 
for  my  happiness,  give  me  this!" 

He  took  up  Virgie's  little  hand,  and  she  let 
it  nestle  in  his  clasp,  while  she  looked  up, 
and  said,  saucily,  "You  may  as  well,  papa, 
for  I  kissed  him  right  down  there  in  the 
crowd  to-night!" 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  Miss  Maggie 
was  preparing  the  rooms,  that  they  might 
rest  the  short  time  left  until  morning,  Her- 
bert and  Virgie  were  for  a  brief  space  alone. 
Then  he  drew  something  from  his  pocket  with 
his  well  hand,  and  said,  "My  darling,  give 
me  that  little  hand  again."  She  placed  it  in 
his,  and  he  slipped  a  small  ring  over  her 
finger,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "I  don't  believe 
I  ever  heard  of  a  girl  getting  engaged  with 
her  own  ring  outside  a  comic  paper;  but  put 
it  back  to-night,  sweet,  and  I'll  get  you  a 
new  one  to-morrow.  It  has  brought  you  to 
me,  and  will  always  be  the  most  precious 
bit  of  gold  in  the  world  to  me!" 

"To  me,  too!"  answered  Virgie.  "I  am  glad 
to  get  the  dear  little  thing  back,  but  I  was 
sure  it  was  safe  with  you,  Herbert.  Won't 
they  all  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
never  lost  in  the  river?" 

"They,"  meaning  Aunt  Maggie,  Mr.  Van  Gil- 
len, Sue  and  Mrs.  Pearson  (who  were  written 
to  at  once),  certainl.v  were  surprised;  but 
Joanna,  when  she  heard  the  wonderful  news, 
refused  to  be  surprised  at  all. 


"I  just  kuowcd,  the  first  day  I  ever  saw  that 
man,  that  he  was  just  the  very  one  for  Vir- 
gie," she  declared.  "It's  the  best  match  in 
the  world,  and  don't  you  forget  that  I'm  to 
come  up  and  help  with  the  wedding  fixings." 

Joanna  did  come  to  help,  and  Sue  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  were  there  as  ;;ni'sfs.  Sliaimr  tn  say. 
as  soon  as  the  fire  insoraiiec  was  ailjusUnl. 
Mr.  Van  Gillen  did  not  go  back  into  his  old 
place.  He  took  what  goods  were  uninjured 
over  the  street,  and  two  or  three  months  be- 
fore the  wedding  a  new  sign  was  over  that 
door,  liiaiiiin  in  blue  and  ;.'()ld  letters  the 
words  ■  licnole  it  Van  Gillen,"  arid  the  trade 
which  went  to  that  store  was  enormous. 

Virgie  and  Herbert  received  tnauy  choice 
wedding  gifts,  but  the  greatest  one  of  them 
all  was  from  Mrs.  Pearson,  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  each  of  "her  children," 
as  she  loved  to  call  them.  She  further  said 
that  having  no  near  kin  to  whom  to  leave  her 
wealth,  she  would  make  a  few  bequests,  leave 
a  portion  to  charity,  and  Virgie  would  be  her 
heiress  to  the  remainder,  which  amounted  to 
a  very  snug  fortune. 

THE  END 

MIDSUMMER 

I  watch  the  mowers  as  they  go ; 

Through  the  tall  grass,  a  white-sleeved  row; 

With  even  stroke  their  scythes  they  swing, 

In  tune  their  merry  whetstones  ring. 

Behlnil,  the  nimble  youngsters  run 

And  toss  the  thick  swaths  in  the  sun. 

The  cattle  gr<aze,  while,  warm  and  still, 

.Slopes  the  broad  pasture,  basks  the  hill. 

And  bright,  where  summer  breezes  break, 

The  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a  lake. 

■The  butterfly  and  bumblebee 

Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me ; 

Quickly  before  me  runs  the  quail, 

Her  chickens  skulk  behind  the  rail; 

High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon  sits, 

And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits ; 

.Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  swells, 

The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells, 

The  swarming  insects  drone  apd  hum. 

The  partridge  beats  his  throbbing  drum. 

The  squirrel  leaps  among  the  boughs, 

And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house. 

The  oriole  flashes  by,  and,  look! 

Into  the  mirror  of  the  brook, 

"Where  the  vain  bluebird  trims  his  coat, 

Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float. 

—John  T.  Trowbridge. 

i. 

A  CASE  .OF  LONG  STANDING 

BY  HELEN  HICKS 

'  jMfefer ^^'^^       wind  caught  up  the 
rF^^^^^^S-\    chaff  under  Jake  Horton's 
j^^^a^M^  \   fefit  and  whirled  it  giddily 
M&T^^t^^'     \  across  the  burn  floor.  The 
v^ll^^S^^        north    doors    stood  open, 
'^^^S^        and  as  he  raised  his  eyes 
he  saw  advancing  down  the  gravel  road  a 
procession  of  dead  leaves  in  a  fierce  yolume 
of  eddying  dust.   Above  the  crest  of  Little 
Pelior  great  battaliOAS ,  of  ink-black  clouds 
were   shouldering  themselves   forward,  and 
there  was  a  low  but  distinct  sound  of  thun- 
der in  the  freshened  air. 

"Goin'  to  be  a  blow,"  be  commented,  men- 
tally, as  he  thrust  his  arms  into  his  blue- 
drill  overshirt,  fastened  the  barn  doors  and 
swung  down,  the  path  toward  the  house. 

Half  way  down  the  bill,  in  the  middle  of 
the  path,  stood  the  small,  erect  figure  of  a 
child.  The- little  fellow  was  balancing  him- 
self carefully  on  a  pair  of  stout,  sunburned 
legs;  his  fists  were  planted  on  his  hips,  and 
a  look  of  largo,  pleased  observance  sat  on  the 
dirty  face. 

"Plello!"  cried  Jake,  his  jaw  dropping, 
"who  be  you?" 

The  young  stranger's  only  reply  was  to 
meet  his  interlocutor's  regard  steadily,  and 
to  expand  his  countenance  into  a  broad  grin 
wherein  several  snaggly  little  teeth  played  a 
conspicuous  part. 

Jake  knew  all  the  children  within  a  mile 
of  his  place,  but  this  was  not  one  of  them. 
The  big  man  stood  looking  down  at  the  little 
man  in  solemn  perplexity.  He  was  not  quick 
at  coming  to  conclusions,  and  there  was  a 
look  of  hopeless  dismay  on  his  great  face, 
with  its  straggling  mustache  and  black,  heav- 
ily marked  brows.  "Who  be  you,  sonny?" 
he  asked  again. 

The  youngster  only  opened  his  eyes  wider 
and  rubbed  one  bare  foot  meditatively  over 
the  other.  Jake  lifted  up  his  own  eyes  into 
the  hills,  as  if  in  search  of  information  there, 
and  saw  a  sight  that  startled  him.  The 
clouds  were  rapidl.v  massing  together  over- 
head; the  air  was  murky  and  thick  with  dust, 
and  on  a  sudden  he  saw  the  summits  of  the 
maples  in  the  sugar-bush  lashed  into  fury 
and  the  corn  on  the  slope  bowed  to  the 
earth.  Catching  the  small  man- up  O'l  his 
shoulder  he  made  a  dash  for  the  house. 

It  wfis  only  a  sliort  run  down  hill  and  on  a 
well-worn  path,  and  they  had  reached  the 
porch  with  the  young  e.stray's  sticky  hands 
clasped  about  Jake's  neck  just  as  the  first 
crack  of  thunder  burst  overhead  and  the  first 
heavy  raindrops  rushed  against  the  earth.  It 
was  not  too  soon.  The  storm  broke  furiously. 
Peal  after  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  house; 
an  elm  in  the  front  yard  snapped  midway 
and  lurched  awkwardly  forward  before  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  and  in  the  garden, 
through  the  slanting  lines  of  rain  and  the 
cloud  mists  which  seemed  to  sweep  along 


the  ground,  Jake  could  see  all  his  stout  veg- 
etables harried  and  ragged  and  beaten  flat. 

"I  want  to  go  home!  I  want  to  go  home!" 
wailed  his  guest,  suddenly  finding  his  small 
voice,  between  two  claps  of  thunder. 

Jake  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Now,  see  here, 
sonny.  You  hold  on  till  we  git  a  fire  and 
srratcli  up  suthiu'  to  eat,"  he  said,  appeal- 
ingly,  while  he  dashed  off  the  lids  of  the 
cooking-stove  and  forced  in  paper  and  kind- 
ling-wood in  w-ild  haste. 

The  fire  sprang  up  merrily.  He  filled  a  ket- 
tle with  water  and  set  it  over  the  blaze. 
"Don't  you  cry,  now,  old  man,"  he  said,  as 
ho  worked.  "Just  you  wait  an'  git  your 
supper,  an'  then  we'll  see  what  we  kin  do 
fur  you.  We'll  git  you  home  to  your  maw, 
sure  enough." 

The  young  adventurer's  lower  lip  was  pro- 
truded alarmingly,  and  two  tears  stood  on 
bis  round,  flushed  cheeks;  but  at  the  mention 
of  supper  he  raised  his  head  with  attention. 

"An'  what  'u'd  be  good  fur  you,  now,  I 
wonder,"  Jake  went  on,  as  he  spread  the 
board,  looking  dubiously  at  the  full-grown 
fork  and  wicked  knife  he  was  obliged  to  place 
for  his  charge.  "A  cup  o'  tea?  Naw!  Tea 
ain't  fur  leetle  folks  like  us,  is  it?  A  soft- 
b'ilcd  egg  an'  a  bowl  o'  sweet  milk  with 
bread  crumbled  into  it,  I  guess,  'u'd  be  more 
like  the  thing.  An'  now,  sir,  j'ou  just  stand 
around  an'  watch  me  like  a  man  till  I  git 
it  ready;  an'  then  you  an'  me'U  set  down 
together.  Here's  the  bread,  an'  here's  the 
milk,  an'  here's  this  here  little  blue  bowl 
what  I  used  to  drink  out  of  when  I  was  a 
leetle  feller  myself!" 

The  "leetle  feller"  followed  his  host's  tall 
figure  to  and  fro  with  tireless  persistency, 
submitted  to  having  his  face  washed  without 
blinking,  and  finally,  on  a  chair  heightened 
with  old  coats  and  pillows,  sat  solemnly  at 
meat,  his  mouth  besmeared  with  yellow  egg. 

When  the  meal  was  over  Jake  drew  his 
chair  before  the  blazing  fire  and  lifted  the 
child  up  on  his  knee.  He  pressed  the  tousled 
head  against  bis  breast  with  his  huge  brown 
hand,  and  after  a  moment's  wary  scrutiny 
the  little  one  lay  back  contentedly,  regarding 
the  fire  and  his  own  small  feet  as  they  stuck 
straight  out  before  him.  Presently  bis  breath- 
ing grew  measured,  heavier— he  was  asleep. 

Jake  Horton  sat  on  in  a  strained,  unnatural 
position.  The  rain  fell  monotonously  on  the 
shingles,  the  eave-troughs  discharged  their 
contents  with  a  hoarse  gurgle,  and  the  fire 
after  blazing  out  its  enthusiasm  subsided  into 
a  gray  and  dismal  ash. 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  just  git  out  my  pipe 
an'  tobacco  without  wakin'  him,"  Jake 
thought,  guardingly  putting  his  hand  back 
in  the  direction  of  his  hip-pocket. 

A  restless  turn  of  the  sleeper's  head  and  a 
sigh  longer  drawn  than  usual  restrained  him. 
Then  with  a  sudden  access  of  courage,  which 
made  him  tremble  as  he  responded  to  it,  Jake 
rose  and  laid  the  little  fellow  tenderly  in  a 
corner  of  the  old  haircloth  sofa.  "There, 
now,  old  man,  you'll  feel  easier  like,"  he 
whispered,  as  he  covered  the  plump  limbs 
with  his  coat. 

He  straightened  himself  and  went  to  throw 
open  the  door.  The  rain  was  over,  and  a 
broad  band  of  orange  light  lay  along  the 
western  sky.  The  air  was  full  of  the  smell 
of  soaking  earth,  and  from  every  direction 
came  a  gentle  sound  of  dripping,  as  from 
thousands  of  tiny  leaves.  He  leaned  against 
the  door-post  and  lit  his  pipe.  He  had 
no  hopeful  thotights  with  which  to  face  the 
evening  hour;  neither  had  the  past  given 
him  content,  nor  did  the  future  hold  any 
cheerful  prospect.  He  saw  himself  a  middle- 
aged  man,  alone  and  growing  older.  The 
small  head  against  his  breast  had  left  a  mis- 
erable loneliness  and  dissatisfaction  there. 
Away  across  the  river  and  half  way  up  the 
slope  of  the  opposite  hill  he  could  see  a  spot 
of  white,  which  he  knew  was  Liz  Garrett's 
house.  He  never  saw  her  now;  no,  he  had 
never  set  eyes  on  her  since  the  day,  five  years 
ago,  when  she  married  Tom  Garrett  and  went 
to  live  on  the  hill.  Yes,  it  was  five  years 
now.  He'  had  taken  care  not  to  meet  her, 
but  he  knew  perfectly  what  her  life  had 
been.  He  knew  she  had  chosen  badly,  that 
she  had  a  drunken  husband  who  neglected 
his  wife  and  wasted  his  substance.  Yet  after 
Toiii  Garrett  died  he  had  never  thought  of 
putting  forward  his  own  suit  again.  Once  he 
had  spoken,  and  Liz  had  answered.  It  had 
never  entered  his  simple,  honest  heart  to  con- 
ceive that  there  could  ever  after  be  any  but 
the  one  answer  possible  to  give.  She  was 
living  on  alone  with  her  child  in  that  little 
house  on  the  hill,  and  there  was  all  the  dis- 
tance of  years  and  separate  experience  be- 
tween them. 

I'et  he  knew  himself  to  be  unchanged.  He 
was  not  one  to  change  lightly.  All  his 
mother's  little  belongings  still  stood  in  their 
accustomed  places — her  chair  by  the  window, 
her  work-basket,  with  the  interrupted  patch- 
work neatly  folded,  as  she  had  left  it, 
though  she  had  been  dead  three  years.  He 
had  never  openly  bemoaned  the  loss  of  her, 
but  he  missed  her  every  day.  And  it  was  so 
with  his  remembrance  of  Liz — it  was  hope- 
less, but  it  was  there,  and  he  would  not 
pluck  it  out. 

The  images  which  passed  before  his  mind's 
eye  were  so  vivid  that  for  an  instant  he  was 
not  sure  that  the  woman's  figure  hurrying 
up  the  wet  path  toward  him  did  not  belong 
to  them.  A  certain  impetuous  grace  of  move- 
ment, some  half-recognized  outline  of  form, 
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as  she  advanced  against  the  sunset  light, 
seemed  to  mark  her  as  something  dear  and 
familiar.  Then  he  saw  that  it  was  Liz.  She 
was  hurrying  now;  she  was  running,  bare- 
headed, with  her  lips  parted  for  breath  and 
her  face  flushed  with  crying.  Jake  started 
forward,  then  paused,  motionless,  expectant. 

She  reached  out  her  hands  toward  him. 
"Hev  you  seen  my  boy,  Jake;  my  baby! 
They  told  me  he  come  this  way.  I  ben  hunt- 
in'  for  him— all  through  the  storm!" 

He  stepped  back,  and  Liz's  quick  eye  de- 
tected the  little  recumbent  figure  on  the  sofa. 
She  sprang  forward  and  gathered  the  child 
up  in  her  arms,  burying  her  face  in  the  short 
curls.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Jake.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  her  wet  shoulder. 

"Is  he  yours,  Liz?"  ho  said.  "I  might  'a' 
kDOwed  he  was  yours— I  loved  him  so!" 


PORTO  RICO  MANUFACTURES 

General  Davis  says  in  one  of  his  reports: 
"Industry  in  Porto  Rico  has  not  reached 
the  degree  of  development  enjoyed  by  other 
countries,  owing  not  only  to  the  lack  of  ac- 
tive private  enterprise,  but  to  the  absence  of 
the  requisite  protection  on  the  part  of  former 
Spanish  governments."  He  adds  to  this  an 
emphatic  assertion  that,  bad  as  conditions 
have  been,  "the  future  is  full  of  promise." 

Porto  Rico  Is  essentially  a  mountainous 
country,  which  has  been  likened  to  "a  sol- 
dier's campaign-hat,  the  crown  being  the 
uplifted  center  and  the  rim  the  coast  plains." 
While  this  is  in  a  general  way  true,  the 
steeply  sloping  sides  of  the  central  height 
are  deeply  corrugated  by  the  innumerable 
small  streams,  which,  in  their  swift  seaward 
course,  cut  deep  ravines  in  the  red  clay  soil. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  practicability  of  utilizing  for  mechanical 
purposes  the  water  of  these  streams.  Lieu- 
tenant Eames  expresses  a  decided  opinion 
that  in  the  Ponce  district  there  is  no  avail- 
able water-power,  principally  because  of  the 
variable  amount  of  water  in  the  streams.  He 
says:  "At  times  this  water  rushes  with  such 
a  sudden  and  violent  force  and  in  such  an 
Increased  volume  that  no  machinery  could 
stand  against  it,  and  masonry  provision 
against  this  increase  would  cost  so  much  as 
to  make  it  prohibitive."  To  give  additional 
force  to  his  assertion,  the  officer  in  question 
cites  the  case  of  the  Rio  Portuguese,  which, 
when  "up,"  swept  a  two-hundred-foot  steel 
wagon-bridge  from  its  abutments  and  depos- 
ited it  some  two  hundred  feet  down  stream, 
although  the  bed  of  the  bridge  was  twenty 
feet  from  the  mean  height  of  water,  and  was 
strongly  anchored  to  the  masonry  abutments. 
This  wrecked  bridge,  which  may  be  seen  by 
any  visitor  to  La  Playa,  bears  mute  testimony 
to  the  great  force  of  the  rapid  island  rivers. 
But  another  officer.  Lieutenant  Blunt,  puts  a 
different  phase  upon  the  matter.  He  says  of 
the  rivers  Loiza,  Bayamon,  Plata  and  Negro, 
in  the  San  Juan  district:  "All  have  plenty  of 
fall,  and  with  dams  plenty  of  water  to.  afford 
great  power,"  adding  the  assertion  that  fresh- 
ets would  make  strong  and  expensive  dams 
necessary,  but  concludes  with:  "The  absence 
of  coal  renders  this  form  of  power  so  neces- 
sary that  the  increased  expense  would  be  a 
small  consideration."  Major  Thomas  evidently 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  his  testimony  be- 
ing: "The  water-power  is  most  excellent  all 
over  the  island.  By  a  system  of  dams  and 
reservoirs,  easily  constructed,  the  water  could 
be  utilized  in  a  dozen  different  ways— for 
sugar-mills,  coffee-mills,  electric-lights,  elec- 
tric roads,  all  kinds  of  manufacturing."  As 
yet  this  latent  power  has  not  been  applied  to 
mechanical  uses  to  any  extent.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  Aguadilla  district,  one  third  of 
which  is  wooded,  says:  "I  have  not  seen  a 
lumber  or  saw  mill  of  any  kind  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  lumber  is  manufactured  by  hand." 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  comparatively  little  is  done  with 
the  rare  and  valuable  cabinet-woods  which 
we  were  long  ago  taught  abounded  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Although  the  island  Is  so  densely  populated, 
and  so  large  a  proportion  is  under  cultivation, 
that  I  found  the  forest  area  much  smaller 
than  I  had  supposed,  there  are  still  many 
fine  specimens  of  mahogany,  ebony,  ligniim- 
vitae,  cedar,  ausubo  and  tachuelo,  the  two 
latter  being  considered  valuable;  but  until 
hand-work  has  been  succeeded  by  power  in 
some  form  tachuelo  will  be  little  used.  It 
is  heavier  than  ebony,  has  something  the 
appearance  of  mahogany,  but  is  stronger, 
harder  and  most  difficult  to  work,  it  being 
next  to  impossible  to  drive  a  nail  into  it. 

At  Cabo  Robo,  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  island,  all  the  native  woods  can  be  seen 
at  a  small  manufactory,  where,  by  slow  hand 
process,  they  are  converted  into  walking- 
sticks.  While  there  are  other  factories,  this  is 
the  center  of  the  walking-cane  industry.  Al- 
ready the  place  is  well  known  to  tourists,  few 
of  whom  think  of  leaving  Porto  Rico  without 
an  assortment  of  these  sticks,  which  can  be 
found  in  laurel,  cocoanut,  maguey,  ausubo, 
capa,  orange,  mahogany  and  many  other  va- 
rieties, some  extremely  hard  and  brittle, 
others  soft  and  easily  worked.  It  is  consid- 
ered that  the  handling  of  native  woods  for 
building  purposes  would  not  be  profitable, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  timber  used  is 
Imported  from  Norway  at  more  than  twice 
the  price  the  same  wood  would  bring  in 
the  United  States.   Examination  of  the  few 


houses  in  which  native  woods  were  used  show 
that,  to  all  appearances,  they  are  as  solid 
as  when  built,  a  half  century  ago. 

It  is  predicted  that  hat-making,  in  which 
the  women  excel,  will  shortly  assume,  com- 
mercially, a  more  important  place  than  ever 
before.  Already  the  fine  quality  and  durabil- 
it.v  of  Porto  Rican  straws  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  prominent  dealers  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  source  of  income  has  been  the  ex- 
portation of  hides,  more  than  seventy  thou- 
sand pesos'  worth  having  been  marketed  in 
continental  Europe  and  Cuba  in  the  year  1897. 

For  bricks,  flagging  and  tile-making  there  is 
found  plenty  of  material,  and,  although  the 
fittings  are  crude  and  the  machinery  in  use 
very  primitive,  almost  every  town  of  any  size 
has  its  brick-kiln.  The  bricks  manufactured 
are  longer,  wider  and  thinner  than  those  in 
use  in  the  United  States.  Usually  rather  fri- 
able and  sandy,  the  quality  doubtless  could 
be  imjiroved  b.v  more  careful  selection,  manip- 
ulation and  firing.  These  bricks  are  used 
for  sidewalks  and  for  houses,  but  in  the 
latter  case  are  nearly  always  superficially 
stuccoed. 

The  only  potteries  seen  upon  the  island 
confine  their  productions  to  rough  red  jars 
and  water-coolers,  although  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  quality  of  the  output  could 
be  immensely  improved  by  more  careful  ma- 
nipulation. 

Several  small  factories,  lately  established, 
extra-ct  oil  from  the  cocoanut  and  starch  from 
the  yucca.  The  cocoanut  industry — yet  in  its 
infancy — is  capable  of  a  great  increase.  In 
addition  to  the  demand  for  oil  and  copra 
(the  dried  nut),  it  is  said  that  so  much  des- 
iccated cocoanut  is  used  by  confectioners  in 
the  United  States  that  the  supply  is  quite 
unequal  to  the  demand.  There  are  a  few 
places  where  chocolates  are  manufactured, 
and  matches  are  produced  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Mayaguez  is  credited  with  two  foun- 
dries; the  Standard  Oil  Company  has,  at 
Bayamon,  a  small  refinery;  a  few  ice-plants 
are  in  operation  at  San  Juan,  Ponce,  May- 
aguez and  Guayama:  San  Juan  boasts  an 
establishment  where  a  cheap  variety  of 
traveling-cases  are  manufactured,  and  most 
of  the  towns  have  shoemakers,  silversmiths, 
broom-makers  and  tailors. 

The  industries  connected  with  coffee  and 
tobacco  have  been  noted  in  a  previous  letter. 
Aside  from  these  and  sugar-making  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  Is  almost  nothing  to  which 
one  ought  to  apply  the  term  manufactures; 
that  in  general  all  attention  i£  confined  to 
the  few  industries  which  supply  the  simplest 
domestic  needs.— Boston  Transcript. 


A  CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT 

"A  curious  experiment  which  any  one  can 
perform  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  is  here- 
with explained,"  says  the  "Scientific  Amer- 
ican." "Buy  one  ounce  of  liquid  sodium 
amalgam,,  a  sheet  of  aluminum  costing  a 
few  cents,  and  about  six  inches  of  stout  cop- 
per wire.  With  a  file  sharpen  one  end  of  the 
copper  wire,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
pencil.  Rub  off  the  surface  of  the  aluminum 
plate  with  a  knife  just  before  beginning  the 
experiment.  Dip  the  pointed  end  of  the  wire 
into  the  amalgam,  and  after  removing  it,  cov- 
ering with  the  liquid  alloy,  write  or  draw  on 
the  aluminum  plate.  Dip  your  wire  into  the 
amalgam  from  time  to  time,  just  as  if  you 
were  writing  with  pen  and  ink.  Never  mind 
the  fact  that  your  ink  is  a  metal  and 
that  your  pen  seems  to  write  nothing  but 
scratches;  finish  your  work  and  then  watch 
to  see  what  happens. 

"The  lines  just  traced  by  your  pen  will 
suddenly  assume  a  dull  whitish  tint,  con- 
trasting with  the  brightness  of  the  metal. 
Then  they  will  rise  above  the  metallic  sur- 
face at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  an  hour. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  your  drawing  will 
be  in  strong  relief.  You  may  wipe  out  the 
white  substance  which  has  thus  sprung  from 
the  same  metal;  it  will  develop  again  with 
the  same  vigor  as  would  some  kind  of  mush- 
room gifted  with  the  rather  abnormal  prop- 
erty of  thriving  on  metallic  ground. 

"These  white  formations  consist  principally 
of  alumina.  The  cause  of  their  grawth  is 
the  formation  of  an  amalgam  of  aluminum, 
in  which  that  metal  is  in  a  molecular  state 
altogether  different  from  that  in  which  it  ex- 
ists in  its  coherent  form.  Although  mercury 
has  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  aluminum, 
as  soon  as  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  is 
made  aluminum  loses  its  previous  chemical 
inertia,  and  undergoes  a  slow  coml)ustion,  the 
product  of  which  is  alumina.  Sodium  plays 
no  direct  part  in  the  reaction,  yet  without  it 
I  found  it.  difficult  to  get  the  mercury  to 
adhere  to  the  aluminus.  Sodium  facilitates 
also  the  adhesion  of  mercury  to  the  copper 
wire.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  damp 
weather.  If  the  air  is  dry  at  the  moment 
of  the  experiment,  results  just  as  good  will 
be  obtained  by  breathing  gently  from  time 
to  time  on  the  drawing,  so  as  to  slightly 
moisten  the  amalgam  of  aluminum." 


An  article  in  "Scientific  Sittings"  makes 
out  that  women  as  a  rule  are  more  beautiful 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  years 
than  during  any  other  period  of  their  lives. 
If  this  be  true,  why  should  a  woman  of  forty 
be  reluctant  to  admit  that  she  has  passed 
her  twenty-fifth  birthday  anniversary. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  time 
keepers  made  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other. 

'*The  perfected  American  Tvatch  and  iUasiraied  book  of 
interesting  information  about  -watches,  ivill  he  sent  upon 
request.  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  Wal- 
tham.  Mass, 
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lullyaecomteaffi  most  artistic  design.  A  rai-e  chance.  You  can  get 
this  handsome  dinner  set  aud  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
I  ling  our  i'^ls.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  wiil  g-ivethls  beautiful  dinner 
I  set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  the  extraordinary  offer  we  send 
» to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
Introduce  otir  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  six 
boxesof  Pillsat  35  cts.  a  bos  write  tonJay  and  we  send  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  plated  tea  spoons  together -with  our  offer  of  a  14i  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  is  received.  This  isa  lib* 
eral  inducement  to  every  lady  in  the  land  &  all  who  received  the  spoons  &  din  ner  set  for  selling  our  Pills  are  delighted. 
AAIEBIOAM  ALEDIOXNE  G0AIPA2«T.  DEFT.         32  W£SX  I3tli  SX£££X.24£W  TOSKOITV. 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

You  can  secure  a  valuable  watch  absolutely  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endless-chain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  which  you  are  to  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  each, 
remit  the  ^1.50  to  us.  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
ticket-s  like  those  sent  you.  M'hen  your  chain  is  completed  (usually  2  to  3  weeks)  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
own  selection  FR£K*    Watches  guaranteed  value  ^15.     No  lottery.     Square  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOYLSTON  &  BENT,  RocHester,  N.  M. 


GOLD  FILLED 
QUARD=CHA1N 

nTHIS  chain  is  of  a  late  and  st5'lish  pattern,  large 
and  heavy,  and  the  links  are  the  same  size  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Full  length  about  forty-eight 
inches,  seamless,  i-io  gold  filled,  gold-soldered  links. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  slide  are  solid  gold,  and 
the  stones  are  genuine,  seven  pearls  and  an  opal. 

Such  chains  are  usually  retailed  for  $5  or  more. 
Wholesale  dealers  get  about  $3  each  for  them.  We 
have  arranged  direct  with  one  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  chains  in  the  United  States  for  a  large 
supply  of  this  pattern,  and  therefore  make  what  we 
consider  a  very  Special  Bargain  Offer. 

If  on  receipt  of  the  chain  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  genuine  bargain  and  worth  more  than  the  price, 
return  it  at  once  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


We  Will  Send  Tliis  Guard=chain,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 


$2.50 


f  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  chain  given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of 
EIGHTEEN  5-early  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Order  by  the  premium  number  as  given  below  the  chain. 
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GENUINE  DIAMOND  BRAND  RAZOR 


This  razor  is  of 
fii'st-class  quality,  a^d 
we  have  sent  out  large  num- 
bers of  them  without  receiving 
a  single  complaint.   The  blade  is  half 
concave,  .|-  inch  wide,  and  is  made  of  the  very 
best  oil-tempered  steel.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  Will  Send  This  Diamond  Brand  Razor, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  dub-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 

may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  FIVE  Yearly  Subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  1 

wcpaythepo^tsBe     Addrcss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Qhio 


Only  $1.00 
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TO  PRIZE  LIFE'S  HARDNESS 

BY  JAMES  H.  WEST 

To  prize  life's  liardnoss— find  delisht  iu  ways 
That  scnlo  the  hill-crest  and  the  loftier  air; 

To  rouse  some  bird-song  in  the  desolate  days, 
When  winter  holds  the  forest  frozen  and 
bare; 

To    wear    the    cypress    as    though  laurel- 
wreathed; 

To  lure  a  smile  from  brows  that  darkly 
frown ; 

To  say  to  traits  of  evil,  age-bequeathed, 
"Ye  may  be  blotted  out!"— and  fight  them 
down ; 

To  take  what  Heaven  or  Circumstance  has 
sent 

And  bend  it  to  the  making  of  a  man!— 
This  is  the  aim  whereto  my  days  are  bent, 

My  fond  endeavor,  waking  vision,  plan. 
O  life!  0  earth!  I  prize  ye  for  your  smart. 
And  for  your  rudeness  1  am  glad  at  heart. 

—Selected. 


HOW  TO  REACH  EIGHTY 

BY  WILLIAit  MATHEWS,  LL.D. 

IS  LONG  life  a  blessing?  The  Bible  as- 
sumes that  it  is.  As  a  man  is  occu- 
pied till  twenty  in  getting  ready  to 
live,  he  who  dies  at  fifty  instead  of 
at  eighty  has  had  but  half  a  life.  He 
leaves  the  world  when  he  should  be  at 
the  meridian  of  l^is  power — freest  from 
care,  freest  from  illusions  and  fullest 
of  experience. 

But  what  is  the  secret  of  longevity? 
We  answer:  The  surest  guarantee  is  a 
genius  for  it — a  bodily  and  mental  pre- 
disposition to  a  long  life.  There  are 
persons  who  are  "prefigured  unto  a 
loiig  duration."  Those  who  have  this 
gift,  which  is  inherited  from  long-lived 
ancestors,  will  generally  reach  old  age, 
even  though  they  trample  on  the  laws 
of  health,  because,  although  they  draw 
more  largely  on  their  vitality  than 
c^efjUl  livers,  they  begin  life  with  a 
vast  capital. 

'For  the  man  of  ordinary  stamina  the 
chief  conditions,  that  are  not  involun- 
tarj',  of  long  life  are  constant  occupa- 
tion in  an  honorable  calling,  regular 
hours,  bodily  exercise,  plenty  of  sleep, 
a  temperate  gratification  of  all  the  nat- 
ural appetites,  a  sunny  disposition  and 
a  'clear  conscience.  The  deadliest  foes 
to  longevity  are  excitement,  hurry  and 
worry.  The  law  is  universal,  that  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  action  are 
inversely  proportional,  and  it'  holds  as 
rigorouslj^  true  of  the  human  machine 
as  of  any  other.  Every  man  is  born 
with  a  certain' stock  of  vitality,  which 
may  be  husbanded  or  squandered,  as 
he  deems  best.  Within  certain  limits 
he  may  live  slow  or  fast — extensively  or 
intensively.  He  may  spread  his  little 
stock  of  life  over  a  large  surface,  or 
condense  it  into  a  narrow  one;  but 
when  his  stock  is  exhausted  he  can 
count  on  no  more.  He  who  lives  ex- 
tensively, who  avoids  all  unhealthy 
stimulants,  takes  light  and  agreeable 
exercise,  avoids  overtasking  himself, 
has  no  exhausting  passions  or  debilita- 
ting pleasures,  abstains  from  worrjr,and 
"keeps  his  accounts  with  God  and  man 
squared  up  daily,"  is  sure,  if  he  has  an 
average  natural  constitution,  to  spin 
out  his  life,  barring  accidents,  to  a  long 
limit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  lives 
intensely,  who  feeds  on  highly  seasoned 
food,  material  and  mental,  subjects  his 
body  or  brain  to  excessive  labor,  lives 
in  continual  excitement,  keeps  late 
hours,  frets  and  ftimes  at  every  trouble, 
is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and 
will  almost  inevitably  be  short-lived. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  overwork 
— that  is,  in  the  aggregate— that  kills; 
it  is  too  much  work  done  in  too  little 
time  that  causes  so  many  breakdowns 
to-day.  Mental  and  bodily  labor  within 
reasonable  limits  tends  rather  to' pro- 
long life  than  to  cut  short  or  fray  its 
thread.  Even  overwork  of  the  brain 
may  do  less  injury  than  underwork.  It 
is  the  pace  that  kills — straining  the 
strength,  and  worrying  the  will — to 
catch  up  w'ith  work  long  neglected,  or 
with  a  train.  It  should  be  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  that  all  such  acts 
as  running  up-stairs,  or  to  catch  up 
with  an  electric-car  or  ferry-boat,  are 


extremely  injurious  to  every  age,  sex 
and  contlition  in  life.  It  ought  to  be 
only  the  most  pressing  necessity  that 
impels  a  person  over  fifty  years  old  to 
run  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  yards. 

Far  deadlier  in  its  effects  on  health 
and  life  than  excessive  work  is  worrj', 
which  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  so  many 
strong  men  to-day.  Nothing  did  more 
to  prolong  the  life  of  Gladstone  amid 
his  herculean  toils  than  his  ability, 
when  he  entered  his  study  or  bedroom, 
to  leave  politics  and  business  cares  out- 
side. Worry  springs  mainly  from  ner- 
vous exhaustion.  As  one  grows  old, 
cares  which  sat  lightly  on  the  spirit  in 
youth  become  an  intolerable  burden. 
The  best  antidote  to  this  is  an  abun- 
dance of  sleep,  which  knits  up  the  tin- 
raveled  sleeve  of  care  and  reinvigorates 
the  wasted  nerves.  Men  whose  callings 
subject  them  to  a  heavy  nervous  strain 
ought  occasionally  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  in  bed.  Even  an  afternoon  nap  is 
a  tonic,  and  may  do  much  to  lessen  the 
wear  and  tear  of  nervous,  anxious  days. 
One  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  modern 
times,  when  once  reproached  in  early 
life  for  indolence,  retorted,  "I  am  stor- 
ing- energy." 

We  close  with  two  minor  secrets  of 
longevity — one  of  which  is  talk,  which 
is  a  wonderfully  cheering  and  invigora- 
ting exercise,  from  the  glow  in  which  it 
keeps  body  and  mind.  The  old  man 
who  talks,  and  thus  keeps  in  sympathy 
with  his  fellow-beings,  is  far  more  like- 
ly to  reach  fourscore  than  he  who,  like 
the  "dull  weed  that  rots  itself  in  ease 
on  Lethe's  wharf,"  dozes  away  his  last 
days  in  the  chimney-corner.  The  other 
secret  is  keeping  a  hobby,  which  as  a 
means  of  prolonging'  life  is  to  be  com- 
mended.— Christian  Endeavor  World. 


CHARACTER  AND  EFFICIENCY 

You  cannot  paint  or  sing  yourselves 
into  being  good  men;  you  must  be  good 
men  before  you  can  either  paint  or 
sing. 

The  day's  work  of  a  man  like  Man- 
tegna  or  Paul  Veronese  consists  of  an 
unfaltering,  uninterrupted  succession 
of  movements  of  the  hand  more  precise 
than  those  of  the  finest  fencer;  the  pen- 
cil leaving  one  point  and  arriving  at ' 
another,  not  only  with  unerring  pre- 
cision at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  but 
with  unerring  and  yet  varied  course, 
sometimes  over  spaces  a  foot  or  more 
in  extent,  yet  a  course  so  determined 
everywhere  that  either  of  these  men 
could,  and  Veronese  often  does,  draw  a 
finished  profile,  or  any  other  portion  of 
the  contour  of  a  face,  with  one  line  not 
afterward  changed.  Try  first  to  realize 
to  yourselves  the  muscular  precision  of 
that  action,  and  the  intellectual  strain 
of  it;  for  the  movement  of  the  fencer 
is  perfect  in  practised  monotony,  but 
the  movement  of  the  hand  of  a  great 
painter  is  at  every  instant  governed  by 
direct  and  new  intention.  Then  imag- 
ine that  muscular  firmness  and  subtle- 
ty and  the  instantaneottsl^^  selective 
and  ordinant  energy  of  the  brain  sus- 
tained all  day  long,  and  not  only  with- 
out fatigue,  but  with  a  visible  joy  in 
the  exertion,  like  that  which  an  eagle 
seems  to  take  in  the  wave  of  his  wings; 
and  this,  all  lifelong,  and  through  long 
life,  not  only  without  failure  of  power, 
but  with  visible  increase  of  it,  until  the 
actually  organic  changes  of  old  age. 
And  then  consider,  so  far  as  you  know 
anything  of  physiology,  what  sort  of  an 
ethical  state  of  body  and  mind  that 
means — ethics  through  ages  past!  — 
what  fineness  of  race  there  must  be  to 
get  it;  what  exquisite  balance  and  syni- 
metry  of  the  vital  powers!  And  then, 
finally,  determine  for  yourselves  wheth- 
er a  manhood  like  that  is  consistent 
with  any  viciousness  of  soul,  with  any 
mean  anxiety,  any  gnawing  lust,  any 
wretchedness  of  spite  or  remorse, 
any  consciousness  of  rebellion  against 
the  law  of  God  or  man,  or  any  actual, 
though  unconscious,  violation  of  even 
the  least  law  to  which  obedience  is  es- 
sential for  the  glory  of  life  and  the 
pleasing  of  its  giver. — Ruskin. 


A  PRAYER 

BY  E.  B.  PXISEY 

O  God,  my  God,  give  me  a  heart  to 
thank  Thee.  Lift  up  my  heart  above 
myself,  to  Thee  and  Thine  eternal 
throne.  Let  it  not  linger  here  among 
the  toils  and  turmoils  of  this  lower 
world.  Let  it  not  be  oppressed  by  any 
earth-born  clouds  of  care  or  anxiety  or 
fear  or  suspicion,  but  bind  it  ^\]lolly  to 
Thee  and  to  Thy  love.  Give  me  eyes 
to  see  Thy  love  in  all  things,  and  Thy 
grace  in  all  around  me.  Make  me  to 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  love  and  Thy  frace 
to  all  and  in  all.  Give  me  wings  of  love, 
that  I  may  soar  up  to  Thee,  and  cling 
to  ■  Thee,  and  adore  Thee,  and  praise 
Thee  more  and  more,  until  I  be  fitted  to 
enter  into  the  joys  of  Thine  everlasting 
love,  everlastingly  to  love  Thee  and  Thy 
grace,  whereby  Thou  didst  make  me 
such  as  Thoti  couldst  love,  such  as  could 
love  Thee,  0  God,  my  God!  Amen! 


AN  OVERLOOKED  LESSON 

These  hurrying  days,  these  busy 
times  of  ours,  are  wasted  when  they 
take  our  hearts  away  from  patient  gen- 
tleness, and  g-ive  us  fame  for  love  and 
gold  for  kisses.  Some  day,  when  our 
hungry  souls  will  seek  for  bread,  our 
selfish  god  will  give  us  a  stone.  Life  is 
not  a  deep,  profound,  perplexing  prob- 
lem! It  is  a  simple,  easy  lesson,  such 
as  any  child  may  read.  You  cannot  find 
its  solutions  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
the  old  fathers,  the  philosophers,  the 
theorists.  It  is  not  on  your  book- 
shelves; but  in  the  warmest  corner  of 
the  most  unlettered  heart  it  glows  in 
letters  that  the  bliiidest  may  read — a 
sweet,  plain,  simple,  easy,  loving  lesson. 
—  R.  J.  Burdette. 


THE  ENTRANCE  OF  GOD'S  WORD 

Like  children,  we  are  all  often  crying 
because  of  the  darkness,  crying  for  the 
light.  We  seek  light  everywhere — the 
faint  glimmer  from  Nature,  the  dim 
candle  of  men's  reasoning.  Yet  we 
have  close  at  hand  the  lamp  God  has 
furnished  to  guide  'our  feet.  Do  we 
4oubt  which  is  the  right  path,  or 
whether  we  are  following  it?  Are  we 
wrapped  in  shadows  of  distrtist?  Does 
sorrow  cover  us  with  its  pall  of  mid- 
night blackness?  Has  fierce  temptation 
or  grievous  sin  shut  us  up  in  Egyptian 
darkness?  There  is  no  gloom  so  thick 
that  God's  word  cannot  pierce  it  and 
show  to  us  the  safe  road.  The  rays  of 
Christ's  love  will  brighten  anj^  spot  on 
which  we  may  stand,  and  the  beams  of 
promise  will  light  the  way. — Exchange. 


COURAGE  FROIM  DOING 

BY  GEORGE  S.  MEKRIAII 

The  soul  learns  to  draw  courage, 
trust,  joy  and  hope  from  its  resolute 
encounter  with  realities  without  lean- 
ing on  any  explanation.  It  is  the  on- 
looker only  who  despairs.  Literature, 
so  much  the  work  of  onlookers,  exag- 
gerates the  depression.  Men  of  action, 
toilers,  helpers,  fathers,  mothers,  saints 
— these  do  not  despair.  The  world  as 
a  whole,  and  the  best  part  of  the  world, 
lives  a  life  of  action,  feeling,  exercise  of 
every  faculty — which  generates  cour- 
age, strength,  tenderness.  Under  all  the 
conftision  and  wrong  there  are  still  the 
deep  sx^rings  of  that  same  experience, 
that  "peace  of  God,"  which  always 
feeds  the  higher  life. 


THE  INVISIBLE 

BY  ADOLPH  MONOD 

My  friends,  the  invisible  things  of 
God,  the  things  of  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Revelations!  We  shall  soon  appear 
before  God.  None  of  us  can  be  sure 
that  he  will  live  until  the  evening. 
Now,  while  you  have  the  free  use  of  all 
your  faculties,  now  is  the  time  to  put 
yourself  in  communication  with  the  in- 
visible things  by  means  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  by  prayer.  Seek  the  invisible 
things.  Seek  God  himself,  enthroned 
in  the  midst  of  the  invisible  world, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  opened 
it  for  us  by  the  veil — that  is  to  say,  his 
broken  body — and  whose  love  and  whose 
sufferings  for  us  form  the  meassure  of 
the  joy  which  he  has  prepared  for  us. 
"Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;  behold, 
it  will  surely  come  and  will  not  tarry." 


Sour  Stomaeh 

"After  I  Tras  Induced  to  try  CA8CA- 
BBXS>  I  will  never  be  without  tbem  in  the  house. 
M7  liver  was  in  a  very  bad  sbape.  and  my  bead 
ached  and  I  bad  stomach  trouble.  Now.  since  tak- 
ing Cascarets,  I  feci  fine.  My  wife  bas  also  used 
them  with  beneficial  results  for  sour  stomach." 

JOS.  KnEHLlNG,  1921  Congress  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CAND'y 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RSOISTEREO 


Pleasant,  Palatable.  Potent.  Taste  Good,  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken.  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,  25c,  50c, 

,..     CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

sterling  Remedy  GompHj-,  Chisago,  Montreal,  New  Torb.  318 

Un  Tn  DAP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  all  drug' 
BU*  i  U*DAU  gists  to  C1JK£  Tobacco  Habit. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  ENLAROED  1900  PEER- 
LESS   ATLAS    AND  PICTORIAL 


GAZETTEER  OF  ALL  LANDS  

Now  ready.  Over  300  Colored  Jiaps  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photogi-aplis.  Sells  at  sight,  the  superb 
NEW  FEATURES  including  War  Map  of  South  Africa, 
illustrated  account  of  the  Boers,  Large  Folding  Maps  of 
the  Philippines,  Pacific  Ocean,  Cuba,  Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.  Supplement  with  figures  of 

THE  CEINSUS   OP  I900 

Furnisheil  every  buyer  of  tills  Atlas  FREE.  Agents  are 
positively  clearing  ,?20  to  ,$60  a  week.  You  can  do  it.  tow 
Price.   Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 

ADDRESS 

THE  CROWELL  AND  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.L.Lauier,Mar 


•tin, Tenn. , writes: 
"Itreduoed  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  in  15  dayi 
witboatany  unpleasant  effects  whatoTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  malce  it  at  home  at  little  expense" 
No  starving.    No  sickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  fori  cents  tor  postage, etc. 
Hall  Che.mical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


or  F.WILHOFTS  (original) 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE 

Itspriociple  of  action— that  of  INJECTION  and 
StrcTION -assures  a  thorough  cleansing.  AH 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  Beware  of  Imitations.  The  only 
genuine  has  signature  of  Dr.F.  Wilhoft  moul- 
ded on  each  syringe.  Accept  no  other.but  writs 
for  iLtrsTRATED  itooELET  of  "Useful  In- 
formation for  Women  Only  "  FREE. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO.  y^k^^ 
571  Walton  Ave.,  New  York*^'*^'^^ 

1  p4  II I  I  Ij  and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  atout  my 
^  ■  ■  90  I  ^0  work.  .  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  partioularsto  all  sending 
2o.  stamp.  SIRS.  A.  II.WIUU1SS,  Box20  Bonton  Harbor, Hlch. 

Want  your  corns  removed? 

Send  address  on  postal, and  get  a 
free  trial  box  of  A-CORN  SALVE. 
Giant  Chemical  Co. ,  Philadelphia. 

AKE  YOtr  ASHAMED  OF  TOUK  FACE? 
I  f\  \g  IP  ly  face,  beautiful  neck ,  can  CO  C  P 
V  b  behadbyallwhosendfive  r  i%  b  b 
2-eent  stamps  for  postage,  wrapping,  etc.,  of  a  large  trial 
size  of  our  Great  Beautifler ;  we  will  also  send  a  package 
of  Arabian  Sachet  and  a  booklet  on  beauty,  all  free. 
Qoolwill  Cbem.  Co.,  Room  229  WiimsleyBUg.,  B&lto.,Md. 


Facial  Blenil8lie8,Tetter,Salt 
Rheum,  Barber*^  Itcli.  Scald 
lleud,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  S5c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Piiarmacist,  1887  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


RUPTURE 

detention  from  work.  No  retui 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

 tion,  pain,  clanger  or 

return  of  Eupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  e.xtra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

MDjMrtM  ™  pages.   Authentic  his- 

^l\l'lr7*IVIll  tory  of  parties  and  all  issues.  Lives 
of  candidates.  Every  voter  wants  it.  Big  money  for 
agents.  Act  ciuickly.  Full  outfit  free.  Salary  or  com- 
mission. Standard  Pub.  Co.,  41  N.  6tU  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


/,   GOT  TlOMFTFR.       PO'^e' e»se  for  hunt- 
UUl-UUlUE  1  EK:         jUner.-ils,  Gold  and 

.^i^  Silver,  also  Itods  and  Needles.    Circular  2  cents. 

B.  G.  STAl'FFKll,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MCllCCCD  Orause  Pile  Cure  cures  Tiles  per- 
uUrrLu    niancntly.    Instant  relief.  Never 


known  to  fail.  By  mail  50  cents. 
DR.  M.  E.  MORET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  1  0  to 
80  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DE.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


WANTPn  AfiPNT^  every  county  to  sell  "  Family 
M«iillyL>  ?%vil-^l'tu  Memorlftis;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  Ciuiiiiliell  &  t'o.,  1.5S  l*lum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 


ANGELS  WHISPER 

Sample  16c. ;  9  for  gl.  J.  LEI 


Beautiful  Large  Picture ; 
_  _  colored.  Sells  quick  at  26c. 
LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


DCn  UfCTTIIIR  CUBED.  Sample  FBEE. 
ObU'lf  CI  III1U  Or.F.S.May.Bloomington.IU. 
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THB  FARM  AINTD  mRBSIDB 


July  1,  1900 


SMILES 


AT  THE  'PHONE 

Maud  Muller,  ou  a  summer's  day. 

Called  "Number,  please?"  to  earn  her  pay. 

Before  her,  uumbers,  printed  small. 
Fell  down  when  any  one  would  call. 

The  judge  took  down  his  oflaee  'phone, 
And  made  to  Maud  his  wishes  known. 

Said  he,  "J'U  ask  you  just  once  more 
For  four-eleven-forty-four." 

Said  Maud,  as  mild  as  summer  seas, 
"What  number  did  you  ask  for,  please?" 

Said  he,  "I  told  you  twice  before; 
It's  four-eleven-forty-four." 

Said  Maud,  and  you  could  hear  her  smile, 
"Just  hold  the  'phone  a  little  while." 

A  weary  interval  ensued. 

The  wires  hummed  an  interlude. 

And  broken  bits  of  talk  came  o'er 
The  'phone,  and  made  the  waiter  sore. 

The  wishbone-shaped  receiver-hook 
He  seized  upon,  and  wildly  shook. 

Till  Maudie's  voice  he  heard  once  more, 
"What  number  are  you  waiting  for?" 

The  judge  responded,  with  a  roar, 
"It's  four-eleven-forty-four!" 

Serenely  Maud  made  answer  then, 
"That  line  is  busy;  call  again." 

The  judge  had  business  late  that  day, 
And  so  he  merely  walked  away. 

But  as  he  walked  he  shook  his  head. 
And  this  is  what  he  sadly  said, 

"Of  all  the  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  d— dest  are  'Busy;  call  again.'  " 

— Portland  Oregonian. 


RHYMED  REASON 

"To  kiss,"  said  he,  "is  rapturous  bliss." 
"To  kiss,"  quoth  she,  "necessitates  a  miss." 
"To  kiss  a  miss,"  protested  he, 

"Is  an  aggravation." 
"To  miss  a  kiss,"  responded  she, 

"Is  poor  navigation." 

—Selected. 

NOT  A  BENE 

'Tis  strange  to  note  how  things  inanimate 
Will  sometimes  prove  contrary; 

Paper,  ink,  quills  decrease  at  such  a  rate, 
Yet  all  are  stationery. 

—Judge. 


WHY  DAVID  B.  HILL  WEARS  A  SILK  HAT 

THEUE  are  probably  no  two  men  in 
Albany  so  nearly  alike  and  so  much 
unlike  as  ex-Governor  David  B.  Hill 
and  Governor  Theodore  Koosevelt. 
Both  men  are  fighters,  although 
their  methods  differ.  Both  are  brave  and 
eloquent,  and  each  received  his  office  from  a 
political  party  with  which  he  in  many*  re- 
spects differed.  The  two  governors  often 
meet,  and  there  is  usually  a  little  quiet  fun 
between  them  when  they  come  together.  Both 
men  have  the  gift  of  saying  sharp  things.  Not 
long  ago  the  New  York  state  newspaper  men 
gave  a  banquet  at  Stanwix  Hall,  in  Albany, 
and  among  the  guests  of  honor  were  the  two 
governors.  Colonel  Roosevelt  came  first.  He 
wore  an  evening  suit  and  his  famous  brown 
sombrero,  made  famous  by  the  Rough  Riders. 
It  was  a  combination  costume  at  once  orig- 
inal and  picturesque.  Among  the  last  of  the 
guests  to  arrive  was  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  con- 
ventionally attired,  even  to  his  silk  hat. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  his 
peculiar  staccato  manner,  as  he  grasped  Mr. 
Hill's  hand,  "now  we  have  with  us  a  real 
Albany  swell.  Governor  Hill  is  the  only  man 
here  to-night  with  a  silk  hat." 

"I've  got  a  slouch  hat  myself,"  returned  Mr. 
Hill,  softly,  "but  I  left  it  at  home.  I've  given 
up  wearing  It  since  I  went  out  of  the  adver- 
tising business." 

Then  dinner  was  announced  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  passed  pleasantly.— The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


A  DEVOTED  COUPLE 

The  captain  had  not  been  long  married 
when  he  was  ordered  into  camp.  To  be  sure, 
the  camp  was  in  plain  sight  of  the  captain's 
residence,  but  then  it  was  still  a  separation ; 
and  to  enlighten  this  terrible  condition  it 
was  arranged  that  the  bereaved  husband  and 
wife  should  signal  to  each  other  often  with 
handkerchiefs.  It  was  on  the  second  day 
that  the  young  wife  was  seated  on  the  porch 
reading. 

"Tell  me,  Jane,"  she  said,  "is  Arthur  still 
signaling?" 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  maid. 


"Then  keep  waving  your  handkerchief.  I 
want  to  finish  this  novel." 

At  the  same  moment  in  camp  an  oflicer 
from  an  adjoining  company  stepped  up  to  the 
captain. 

"I  jay,  old  man,"  he  asked,  "why  do  you 
keep  that  man  out  there  all  day  waving  a 
handkerchief?" 

"Oh,  it's  merely  a  bit  of  signal-code  prac- 
tice for  him."— Selected. 


A  RADICAL  CURE 

A  South-African  farmer  who  had  lost  some 
cows  by  the  cattle-plague  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  he  had  himself  been  attacked  by 
the  epidemic.  Forthwith  he  hurried  off  and 
consulted  his  medical  man,  who  tried  to  laugh 
him  out  of  the  absurd  notion,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

The  farmer  then  went  to  an  old,  well-known 
practitioner,  who,  being  a  bit  of  a  wag  and 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  entered  minutely 
into  the  details  of  the  case,  expressed  his 
concurrence  with  the  patient's  views,  and 
told  him  he  could  cure  him. 

The  doctor  thereupon  wrote  a  prescription, 
sealed  it  up,  and  told  the  farmer  to  go  to  a 
druggist  in  the  nest  town. 

The  farmer  lost  no  time  in  going  with  the 
prescription,  but  was  somewhat  startled 
when  the  druggist  showed  him  the  formula, 
which  ran  thus: 

"This  man  has  the  cattle-plague.  Take  him 
Into  the  back  yard  and  shoot  him,  according 
to  law." 

That  cured  him. — Exchange. 


A  CHOATE  RETORT 

The  wit  of  the  Choates  is  a  family  trait. 
The  bonmots  of  Rufus  circulated  in  his  day 
as  Joseph's  do  in  ours.  By  overwork  Rufus 
had  shattered  his  health.  Edward  Everett 
expostulated  with  him  on  one  occasion,  say- 
ing, "My  dear  friend,  if  you  are  not  more 
self-considerate  you  wUll  ruin  your  constitu- 
tion." 

"Oh,"  replied  the  legal  wag,  "the  consti- 
tution was  destroyed  long  ago.  I'm  living  on 
the  by-laws!"— Green  Bag. 


HIS  SCHEME 

"Would  you  advise  me  to  read  'Richard 
Carvel?'  "  the  fair  young  girl  looked  up  and 
asked  him. 

"Not  yet,"  he  gravely  replied.  "Always 
wait  until  a  book  has  been  on  the  market  for 
a  full  year  and  a  half  before  you  read  it." 
A  little  later  he  murmured  softly  to  himself, 
"By  that  time  I  may  be  able  to  get  her  a 
copy  for  fifteen  cents." 

4. 

THE  RESULT 

A  teacher  in  a  North  of  England  boarding- 
school  was  recently  examining  a  class  of 
small  boys  in  mental  arithmetic. 

She  said,  "If  your  father  gave  your  mother 
thirty  shillings  to-day  and  two  pounds  to- 
morrow, what  would  she  have?" 

And  a  small  boy  near  the  bottom  of  the 
class  replied,  "She  would  have  a  fit."— Spare 
Moments. 


THE  KICKING  AGRICULTURIST 


grumblin'  about? 
an'  ther  prices  is 


HER  COOKING 


said 


"I  suppose  you  want  a  piece  of  pie?" 
the  young  housekeeper. 

"No,  lady,  I  don't,"  replied  the  tramp;  "but 
I'd  be  t'ankful  fer  a  'ole  suit  'o  black  clo'es, 
if  yer  got  'em.  De  poor  feller  wot  yer  gev  a 
piece  o'  pie  ter  yestld'y  wuz  a  brudder  o' 
mine — he's  dead."— Spare  Moments. 


A  TIMELY  WORD 

Summer  resorts  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  adjectives  they  use.— The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 


Silas— "What  be  yew 
Yew've  got  a  good  crop, 
good,  too." 

Hiram— "I  know  that;  but  if  I  sell  my  crop 
now  ther  prices  is  boun'  to  go  up,  an'  If  I 
hold  on  an'  wait  fer  higher  prices  they  will 
surely  git  lower.  Either  way  I  can't  help 
but  lose."— New  York  Journal. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  ANOTHER  GOOD  THING 

"Umph!"  reflectively  remarked  the  man 
with  whiskers. 

"Yes?"  interrogatively  murmured  a  by- 
stander. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  continued  his  whiskers, 
"that  horse-sense  is  going  the  way  of  the 
horse."— Kansas  City  Independent. 

4. 

CHARITY 

Mrs.  Brown- "A  lady  called  to-day  to  solicit 
broken  and  discarded  toys  fcfr  the  poor  little 
orphans.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  give  them 
some  of  yours?" 

Bobby  Brown— "Why,  certainly,  mama!  I'll 
get  right  to  work  and  break  up  a  big  batch 
of  'em!"— Puck. 


APTLY  PUT 

The  Englishman — "Don't  forget,  sir,  that 
the  Boers  have  one  great  advantage — they  are 
on  their  own  ground." 

The  other  man— "Then  what  are  you  fight- 
ing them  for?" 


BITS  OF  WISDOM 

Broken  hearts  hab  sometimes  bin  repaired 
so  dey  last  a  good  while  longer. 

Don't  jedge  a  man  by  the  tales  ob  his 
enemies;  his  fren's  will  admit  his  faults. 

Dar  ah  lots  ob  love-matches  said  to  be  made 
In  heaben  dat  end  in  de  uddah  place. 

Dar  'ouid  be  a  great  deal  less  mischief  done 
In  de  world  ef  mo'  people  stuttered. — Arkan- 
saw  Thomas  Cat. 


DISTURBED  REST 


Mr.  Langshan— "Y'ou  seem  to  be  very  much  worried  and  distressed  this  morning,  Mr.  Shanghai. 
What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?" 

Mr.  Shanghai— "Well,  you  see  I  don't  roost  very  well  at  night." 
Mr.  Langshan— "How  do  you  account  for  it?" 

Mr.  Shanghai— "Oh,  that's  easy.  A  preacher  has  just  come  to  board  at  our  house."— Selected. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED. 

»  

Failing  Eyesigbt,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
Without  the  Use  of  tlie  Knife. 

Dr.  Coffee,  of 
Des  Moines,  Ia„ 
cured  13,000 
blind  and  deaf 
people  last  year 
with  his  new 
medicines.  He 
cures  cataracts, 
white  spots  on 
the  eyes,  and  all 
diseases  and 
weak  eyes  and 
deafness  and 
head  noises, 
^with  mild  medi- 
cines. 

Patients  can 
cure  themselves 
at  home  with- 
out going  to 
Des  Moines. 
Write  him  for  80-page  book  telling  all  about 
his  discoveries  sent  free.  E.  C.  Woods,  Cres- 
cent, Oklahoma,  says  his  son  was  cured  of 
cataract  and  inflammation  of  eyes  by  Dr.  Cof- 
fee's remedies  by  mail.  Thos.  Gorman,  Au- 
burn, Sac  Co.,  Iowa,  says :  "I  had  been  grow- 
ing deaf  for  12  years;  had  head  noises  and 
catarrh.  Dr.  Coffee's  home  treatment  cured 
me.  Writeme."  Mrs. Ltjcy  Hammond,  Aurora, 
Neb.,  says:  "Had  cataract  on  both  eyes  and 
Dr.  Coffee's  remedies  restored  my  sight  per- 
fect. Am  77  years  old."  M.  W.  Logan,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  was  curefl  of  deafness  and  son 
of  asthma  bv  Dr.  Coffee.  Write  to 
nD  U/  n  PHECCC  333  Good  Block, 
Ulli   III  Ui  UUrrLL)  Des  Moines,  la. 


W.  Oakley  Coffee,  M.  D. 


A  Bona=Fide  Offer! 

$3.00  DAILY.   EASY.  NO  FAILURE. 

HARNESS  RIVETER— Sew  Principle.  Complete  Re- 
pair Shop  in  one  tool ;  every  horse-owner  buys.  To  start 
you  we  will  send  FREE  a  complete  canvassing  outllt 
"worth  gl"  for  25  cents  to  prepay  packing  and  shipping 
charges,  ilammoth  catalogue  of  fast  sellers  free. 
B.  G.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

SsTi  ftft  It  Mnnth  AND  EXPENSEStopartieswIth 
^s%f.\n/  tx  ITIUIILII  rigs,  to  introduce  our  standard  quick- 
selling  specialties,  and  appoint  agents.  Write  quick.  Enclose 
stamp.     THE  H.  M.  SUEEB  CO.,  QIJINCT,  ILL. 


No.  342 

No.  343 

Sizes  4,  B,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10 

Sizes  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10 

Solid  Gold 
Rings  Free 

ilLL  of  these  rings  are  war- 
ranted solid  gold.  All  of 
the  settings  are  open  on  tUe 
back,  so  they  can  be  easily  cleaned. 
These  same  rings  sell  for  §2.50  and 
upward.  No.  345,  if  bought  in  a 
city  jewelry-store,  would  be  con- 
sidered cheap  at  S3.00.  Warranted 
to  be  solid  gold  and  to  give  full 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
The  stones  set  in  the  rings  are  only 
imitations,  yet  are  so  perfect  that 
none  but  good  judges  can  tell  the 
diflference. 


No.  344 

No.  345 

Sizes  4,  6,  8,  7,  8,  9, 10 

Sizes  6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,  U 

$1.25 


No.  342.— A  solitaire  imitation  Dia- 
mond In  Tiffany  setting. 

No.  343.— An  Emerald  (green)— a  very 
popular  ring. 

No.  344.— Has  three  Garnets  (red)— one 
large  and  two  small  ones. 

No.  345.— Fhie,large  Amethyst  (purple) 
—a  great  favorite. 

Note  that  all  of  the  above- 
named  stones  are  imitations, 
and  not  real  diamonds,  gar- 
nets, emeralds,  etc. 

We  Wai  Send  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  Any  One  of  the 
Rings  for  ..... 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser 
may  have  either  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  thename  may 
be  counted  in  a  club) 

FREE  °^ 

 ,  solid  gold  Rings  given 

Free  for  a  club  of  SEX  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

To  find  the  size  of  the  rlne  you  wear, 

take  a  narrow  strip  of  stiff  paper  that  just 
meets  around  the  finger  you  want  to  fit;  lay 
this  strip  on  measure  shown  here,  one  end  at 
A ;  the  other  end  shows  the  size  to  order.  Each 
ring  is  made  in  seven  sizes  only.  Always  give 
the  size  you  want. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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[continued  feom  page  11] 
GIVE  ME  MY  DREAMS 

jGlve  me  niy  dreams.   All  else  is  naught, 
rAt  price  of  pain  success  is  bought; 
[We  struggle  upward  but  to  fall, 
fThe  prize  we  grasp  but  holds  us  thrall; 
[The  lips  that  cheer  us  through  the  years 
Some  day  smile  not  for  all  our  tears; 
Ij,  We  build  awhile,  we  know  not  what, 
And  the  toiler  is  forgot. 

Give  me  my  dreams. 

Give  me  my  dreams.   A  child  am  I 
Who  stands  in  darknfss  but  to  sigh 
Until  a  hand  doth  backward  roll 
The  gray,  damp  mists  about  my  soul; 
And  then,  oh,  dream  of  dreams  that  cheers! 
I  s  They  come,  the  loved  of  other  years, 
And  voices  whisper,  soft  and  low. 
The  loving  words  of  long  ago. 

Give  me  my  dreams. 

Give  me  my  dreams.   Oh,  little  maid 
With  whom  of  old  I  laughed  and  played, 
They  say  the  ivy  loves  to  creep 
Above  the  grave  where  now  you  sleep; 
They  say  the  robin's  song  no  more 
Can  wake  you  as  it  did  of  yore! 
What  matter?  Still  in  dreams  you-  creep 
Unto  my  side  a  tryst  to  keep. 

Give  me  my  dreams. 

Give  me  my  dreams.   All  else  is  dross, 

But  still  I  count  it  little  loss. 

For  yet  in  dreams  the  bright  stars  burn 

As  in  the  years  to  which  I  turn. 

White  hands  reach  to  me  through  the  mist, 

By  lips  I  loved  my  lips  are  kissed, 

And  all  life's  fields  are  love  aglow 

As  they  were  once,  oh,  loug  ago! 

Give  me  my  dri'ams. 
—A.  3.  Waterhouse,  in  Los  Angeles  Herald. 


HOW  TO  DRESS  FOR  CAMPING 

DURABILITY  and  necessary  warmth 
without  weight  must  be  consid- 
ered in  selecting-  the  outfit  of 
-■■  camping'-clothes.  It  is  claimed 
on  good  authority  tliat  tlie  points 
which  tollow  are  decidedly  the  best 
regarding  forms  of  dress  for  women 
camxjers.  They  are  the  resiilt  of  many 
experiences,  from  that  of  tlie  veteran 
th  the  cam^aeF  of  a  single  season. 
i&  to-  tiie*^  first,  all  agree'  that  the 
ithderwear  should  be  woolen  and  the 
union  suit,  winter  weight  being  none 
too  heavy  for  the  Northern  camp.  As 
ti3  hose  there  is  a  division  of  opinion, 
a  few  declaring  in  favor  of  woolen,  but 
the  majority  preferring  heavy  cotton. 
The  present  form  of  bicycle  hose  with 
lihen  feet  is  probablj'  best  of  all.  A 
shirt-waist  of  flannel  or  a  man's  flannel 
shirt  comes  next,  the  latter  being  as 
comfortable;  over  it  the  short  skirt  is 
to  be  buttoned.  No  underskirts  are  to 
be  worn,  but  instead  knickerbocl<ers  of 
canvas,  buckling  about  six  inches  below 
the  knee.  A  short  skirt  of  the  same 
canvas,  fitting  close  above,  but  full  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  coat  of  the  same  ma- 
terial complete  the  costume.  The  most 
serviceable  coat  is  made  like  a  boy's 
box-coat — double-breasted.  It  must  be 
something  to  button  up  to  the  throat 
when  needed.  A  canvas  cap  with  double 
vizor  finishes  the  suit. 

Why  canvas  rather  than  wool?  Be- 
cause wool  tears  and  rubs  and  does  not 
bear  exposure  in  the  same  fashion.  The 
canvas  in  question  is  the  tested  mate- 
rial for  sportsmen,  its  "dead-grass 
color"  having  been  chosen  as  the  least 
conspicuous  thing  for  the  hunter.  The 
eight  or  ten  ounce  weight  is  generally 
used,  and  it  is  almost  imperishable, 
coming  out  after  a  washing  as  good  as 
new.  The  entire  suit,  except  the  skirt, 
can  be  had  ready-made  of  dealers  in 
camp  supplies,  and  as  the  material  is 
practically  waterproof  it  does  away 
with  the  need  of  a  mackintosh. 

Foot-wear  is  the  next  consideration, 
and  for  this  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  hunter's  boot  made  of  oil- 
I  tanned  horsehide  lacing  nearly  to  the 
tknee  with  a  bellows  tongue.  These 
iboots  may  be  soaked  all  day  in  water, 
l^d  yet  after  drying  by  the  camp-fire 
lall  night  come  out  next  morning  as 
Isoft  and  pliable  as  if  never  wet.  Shoes 
rand  leggings  can  be  worn,  but  these 
fboots  combine  the  two,  and  are  also  a 
protection  against  insect-bites.    A  pair 
iof  soft  canvas  shoes  should  be  taken,  to 
iwear  for  a  change.    There  is  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  wet  feet.    A  rub  and 
toasting  before  the  open  fire  will  ward 
off  any  cold,  and  one  soon  ceases  to 


even  think  of  the  matter.  No  wraps 
are  necessary,  unless  you  are  to  stay 
very  late  in  the  autumn,  for  an  extra 
flannel  shirt  slipped  on  will  give  all 
warmth  needed. 

Gloves  should  be  heavy  and  long- 
wristed  and  a  size  or  two  larger  than 
those  worn  at  home.  With  the  packing 
of  these  matters  in  small  space  comes 
the  providing  of  toilet  articles,  and  for 
these  a  small  canvas  bag  is  best,  made  of 
heavy  brown  duck,  some  ten  by  twelve 
inches,  with  a  draw-string,  and  stitched 
through  the  center,  to  make  two  divis- 
ions. In  one  keep  the  toilet  articles 
for  dail.v  need,  and  in  the  other  the  lit- 
tle mending-bag  made  of  chamois  or  of 
the  wrist  of  an  old  mosquetaire  glove, 
which  must  hold  thread,  needles,  darn- 
ing-cotton, buttons,  etc.  A  little  bottle 
of  pennyroyal-oil,  to  protect  against 
mosquitoes,  is  necessary,  and  you  will 
want  vaseline  and  maybe  a  little  cold 
cream  for  severe  sunburn.  Veils  are  of 
little  use,  as  they  catch  on  everything, 
and  the  head-net  is  needed  only  when 
the  black  fly  is  especially  numerous. 
For  mosquitoes  and  midges  pennyroyal- 
oil  proves  sufficient,  and  if  especially 
bad  a  "smudge"  can  always  be  built. 

THE  BEST  TENTS  AND  BEDDING 

Only  the  experienced  campers  realize 
the  necessity  of  great  care  in  the  choice 
of  a  tent.  Campers  of  widest  knowl- 
edge declare  against  the  "wall"  and  the 
".V  tent — those  most  generally  used — 
having  found  that  any  closed  tent  is 
bad,  because  it  retains  the  dampness. 
A  tent  entirely  open  on  one  side,  so 
that  the  camp-fire  at  night  and  the  sun 
bj'  clay  can  light  and  warm  every  recess, 
is  the  best,  and  a  tent  is  now  made  with 
an  awning,  which  is  practically  house 
and  piazza,  and  which  can  be  closed  if 
necessary.  Such  a  tent  has  front  cur- 
tains hung  by  snaps  and  rings,  and 
though  not  as  common  as  the  others, 
it  can  be  found. 

Blankets  are  of  even  more  importance; 
and  the  very  best  should  be  bought, 
dark  gray  in  color  and  about  eight 
pounds  to  the  pair.  Where  people  camp 
in  pairs  three  double  blankets  are 
enough;  if  singly,  two  each  will  be 
needed.  Add  to  these  a  rubber  blanket 
about  six  by  four,  costing  about  .$1.50, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  camp 
possessions. 

If  a  f)ermanent  camp  is  to  be  made, 
camp-chairs  and  beds  can  be  taken 
where  transfer-wagons  can  come;  oth- 
erwise reject  them.  A  pillow  may  be 
allowed,  but  it  should  be  simply  a  case 
made  of  thickest  ticking,  to  be  filled 
after  arrival.  Make  buttonholes  at  the 
end,  so  that  it  can  be  buttoned  togeth- 
er. Take  also  some  yards  of  close-woven 
mosquito-netting.  A  hammock  may 
be  added  as  a  luxury  if  you  can  spare 
space.  The  pillow  is  to  be  filled  with 
"spruce  browse,"  of  which  your  bed  will 
also  be  made,  this  "browse"  being  only 
the  tips  of  the  sprays,  and  never  by  any 
chance  pieces  of  the  branches.  Pile  it 
as  thick  as  possible — to  have  it  thick 
means  a  good,  springy,  soft  and  breath- 
ing balm  and  tonic.  A  short,  crotched 
stick  is  to  be  driven,  at  each  end,  stand- 
ing a  foot  higher  than  the  bed.  Across 
this  place  a  light  ridge-pole,  and  over 
it  hang  the  mosquito-netting,  under 
which  you  may  sleejj  in  peace. 

P.  W.  Humphreys. 


MY  LADY'S  COLOR 

A  Parisian  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  dress  has  just  given  a  list  of 
colors  suited  to  different  complexions. 
For  brunettes  with  a  creamy  skin  and 
black  or  brown  hair  the  list  comprises 
ivory-white,  orange,  very  pale  pink 
veiled  with  white  lace  or  gauze,  bright 
red  and  brilliant  black  in  combination 
with  white  or  a  color.  Women  with  a 
vs'arm  color,  brown  hair  and  a  brownish 
complexion  are  allotted  bright  pinks, 
very  pale  turquoipe-blue,  pinkish  lilac, 
cream,  and  especially  such  combina- 
tions of  color  as  mastic  and  red-gray 
and  pink,  brown  and  blue,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  striped  effects.  For  the 
golden-brown  locks,  with  a  fair,  pale 
skin,  there  are  black,  pinkish  gray, 
periwinkle-blue,  navy-blue,  dark  red, 
milk-white  and  very  dark  greens.  Kosy 
blondes  should  wear  golden  brown, 
beige,  mastic  ruby,  bright  violet,  all 
white,  canary-yellow  and  white.  Pale 
blondes  are  permitted  dull  black,  dark 
red,  all  violet,  sapphire-blue,  bright  tur- 
quoise-blue and  very  pale  pink. 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

(  One  of  the  portraits  from  "  Gems  From  the  Poets"  ) 
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Poets 
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f  The  Cream  of  \ 
\       Poetical  i 

[     Literature  I 

1  ^1 

I  A  Delightful  Book  1 
=  Containing  = 

I    400  I 

=   Poems  and  Pictures  i 


=  IT  IS  FULLY  = 
I       ILLUSTRATED  [ 
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j|HlS  work  contains  a  discriminating  collection  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  Gems  from  all  the  poets.  Only  rep- 
resentative productions  are  used,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
the  very  highest  class  of  literature.  It  contains  choice 
poems  for  all  moods,  all  occasions,  and  will  surely  please  every 
one.  It  is  the  only  low-pric6d  collection  of  poems  f7il/y  illustrated. 
In  fact,  it  is  more  completely  illustrated  than  any  similar  work 
ever  issued,  either  high-priced  or  low-priced;  each  page  has  one 
or  more  illiistrations.  The  designing  and  engraving  of  the  illus- 
trations alone  cost  at  least  $20,000.  The  pages  are  large— 7^  toy 
10  inches — and  the  book  is  large  in  proportion.  In  addition  to 
the  large  list  of  poems  by  the  masters  of  literature  and  their 
superb  illustrations  the  work  contains  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  portraits  and  toiographies  of  popular  poets.  • 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  AUTHORS  REPRESENTED 


WHITTIER 

BRYANT 

RILEY 

SWINBURNE 

DANTE 

TENNYSON 


SCHILLER 

SHAKSPERE 

LONQFELLOW 

POE 

BURNS 

MOORE 


MILTON 

ANGELO 

POPE 

SCOTT 

LOWELL 

HOLLAND 


HOOD 

SHELLEY 

WORDSWORTH 

HOWE 

BYRON 

EMERSON 


We  feel  free  in  saying  that  no  better  value  has  ever  been  offered  in  a 
premium  by  any  paper  than  this  great  work. 

Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.    Postage  paid  by  us.    Order  by  Premium  No.  26. 

We  Will  Send  Gems  From  the  Poets,  and  /^f  C cxrx-i^ci 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  =  UeillS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months  subsc?'iptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one  yearly 

subscription) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Hail  to  the  Chief— Honor  Your  Choice 


A  genuine  Ten-Color 
French  Process  Picture  of 
either  McKinley  or  Bryan^ 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
the  remainder  of  the  year^ 

For  20  Cents 


j|HESE  PICTURES  are  reproduced 
from  late  photographs  for  which 
the  candidates  specially  sat  at  the 
request  of  the  publishers.  The  pictures 
are  14  by  21  incbes  in  size,  printed  on 
heavy  plate-paper  in  a  form  suitable  for 
framing.  They  are  in  no  sense  cheap 
chromos.but  examples  of  the  very  highest 
style  of  Illuminated  printing,  and  either  of  them  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  library  or  drawing-room.  The  pictures  are  in  the  natural  colors,  and 
at  a  short  distance  give  the  effect  of  GENUINE  OIL-PAINTINGS.  We  are  furnishing  them  cheaply  enough  to  be  hung  in  a  window,  and  yet 
they  are  good  enough  to  be  framed  and  preserved  for  time  to  come.  The  photographs  from  which  the  pictures  are  made  having  been  taken  for 
that  purpose  and  approved  by  the  respective  candidates,  are  remarkably  good  likenesses  of  them  as  they  appear  at  the  present  time.  They  are  the 
most  popular  campaign  art  souvenirs^  Every  American,  Republican  or  Democrat,  should  have  in  his  home  the  picture  of  his  party's  chosen  leader. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  securely  wrapped  on  a  tube,  and  are  sure  to  carry  in 
good  condition.    Send  in  your  order  to-day,  as  the  demand  for  these  pictures  will  be  enormous. 


We  Will  Send  the  Picture  of  Either  McKinley  or  Bryan,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Remainder  of  the  Year,  for .... 


20  Cents 


(NOTE — When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cojnmission  is  allowed  and  the  name  does  not  count  in  a  club) 


ORDER  THE  McKINLEY  PICTURE  AS  PREMIUM  No.  639 


ORDER  THE  BRYAN  PICTURE  AS  PREMIUM  No.  591 


the  standard  JImmcan  Cook  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SIX  MONTHS,  FOR  25  CENTS 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special 
directions  for  servings  at  table;  also  preserving,  pickling-,  candy-making-,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 


^TTEXTIOX  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety 

  characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book. 

Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 
very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting 
it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion, 
from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an 
elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 


Plain 
Cooking 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 

The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work  on  the  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer° 
ica.   Nearly  400  large  pages. 

Premium  No.  10 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

EECAUSE  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  use- 
ful points  of  other  cook  books,  and  ix  addi- 
tion it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely 
new.  For  eegulae  use  it  will  give  you  the  best 
of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things 
to  choose  from.   It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


Fancy 
Cooking 


MONTREAL  SOUFFLE 


PRINCESS  MELON 


fyiAKING  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and 
l^J^    fancy  cooking.    To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done 


do 


amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding 
It.    Once   accustomed  to  the   pictorial  object-teaching 


More  .  .  . 
Than  250  . 

bXplana.tOry  methods  of  this  THOROUGH  .and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady 
III      i      j»  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of 

Illustrations    other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 

This  Book  Given  FREE  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


We  Will  Send  the  Standard  American 
Cook  Book,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
Six  Months,  for 


( When  this  offer  is  accepted  tieo  six-months  sub- 
scriptions may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 
yearly  subscription) 


Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  cUtb-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  mal\e  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  lit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment tn  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  AH  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  ifi  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  AIX  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTHA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


FREE 


No.  7910.— Ladies'  Six-goked  Skirt  to  be 
Gathered  ok  Box-rLAixEo  in  Back.  Uc. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  hicbes  waist. 


No.  7993.— Misses'  Collaelbss 
Eton.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 

No.  7939.— Misses'  Skirt. 

II  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  8005.— Misses'  Fanot  Waist.  lOe. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 

8007.— Misses'  Three-piece 

Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  ami  16  years. 


No.  7934.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No. 


No.  7874.— Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Fancy  Shirt-waist,    10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches 
bust,  and  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7884.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist  with  Plain  ob 
Plaited  B.iCK.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7626.— Child's  Dress.  10c. 
Sizes,  6  months,  1,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  8007, 


Misses'  three-piece  Skirt. 
U  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7980.— Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's 

SUNBOKNETS. 

The  three  patterns  for  10  cents. 


No.  R008.— Girls'  Eton  Suit.  10c. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 

No.  7998  —Girls'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
.■sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7815.— Ladies'  Morning-.jaoket. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust. 


No.  7886.— Boys'  Blouse.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No. 


'6S6.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist  with 
Dress-sleeves.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6256.— Gents'  Night-shirt. 

10  cents.  /     ^  \  \  ,^ 

Slzvs,  34,30, 38,  40.  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust.  ^--J-hS:^  ^O-  7936.-Ladies^^Shirt-waist, 

No.6250.-Sam.e--Bny<i' Sizn,    10  cents.      No.  7921.— LADIES'  Corset-COVER.    10c.  ,Sizes,  32,  34,  36.  S^IVand  42  inches 
Sizes,  10, 12, 14  and  lb  years.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust.  bust. 


No.  7918.— Ladies'  Dart-fitted  Drawers. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  7999.— Ladies'  Waist  with 
Scalloped  Yoke.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  8001.— Ladies'  Three-piece 
Skirt.   U  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  hi.  waist. 
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BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

[continued  feom  page  6] 

rest  with  the  wings  outspread  they 
have  their  protective  coloring  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  ^vings,  w^hile  butter- 
tiies,  that  rest  with  wings  erect,  bear 
their  defensive  colors  on  the  under  side 
—the  side  visible  when  they  rest.  Thus 
nature  seems  to  provide  that  in  flight 
they  shall  take  their  chance,  but  that 
when  they  rest  thej"  shall  be  safe  and 
undisturbed. 

Like  the  butterflies,  the  moths  have 
also  their  fantastic  markings,  serving 
no  jiurpose  we  yet  can  trace.  Such  is 
the  death's-head  moth,  bearing  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  thorax  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  human  skull,  while  the 
cross-bones  of  old-time  tombstones  are 
painted  on  the  wings. 

Great  interest  attaches  just  now  to 
a  single  moth,  which  has  made  itself 
prominent  as  a  destroyer. of  vegetation. 
It  is  called  the  gipsy-moth  (Ocneria 
dispar),  and  has  taxed  all  the  energies 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  its 
extermination,  which  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished. This  moth  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  being  found  all  the  way 
from  Spain  to  Japan.  In  size  and  color 
it  is  rather  insignificant.  The  male 
moth  is  about  one  and  one  half  inches 
across,  the  wings  brownish  yellow  in 
color,  with  dark-brown  markings.  The 
female  (shown  in  the  illustration)  is 
larger,  measuring  two  inches  across  the 
wings,  and  is  of  a  pale  J•ello\^^sh-white 
color  and  verj'  sluggish. 

The  gipsy-moth  was  introduced  into 
Massachusetts  in  18G8,  the  same  j-ear 
that  brought  the  cabbage-butterfly  to 
New  York.  M.  Trouvelot,  a  French 
naturalist,  brought  over  a  few  of  the 
little  creatures  to  Medford,  Massachu- 
setts, for  purposes  of  experiment.  By 
accident  some  of  them  escaped,  and  he 


Gipsy-moth  (Natural  size) 

warned  the  neighbors  to  hunt  them 
down — with  the  usual  success  that  at- 
tends such  warnings.  Unchecked  in 
this  new  land  hy  the  hereditary  en- 
emies that  held  it  in  restraint  in  the 
Old  World,  the  new  race  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied and  spread.  In  1889,  twenty-one 
years  after  their  introduction,  the  gip- 
sies had  become  so  numerous  that  the 
state  arose  to  combat  them,  and  appro- 
priated .$25,000  for  their  extermination. 
It  was  soon  found  that  this  was  but  a 
beginning.  The  gipsy-caterpillars  are 
very  voracious,  will  eat  indiscriminately 
anything  vegetable,  and  grow  fat  on 
Paris  green.  They  seem  to  have  a  spec- 
ial immunity  from  most  insect  poisons 
— at  least  from  such  as  can  be  used 
without  destroj'ing  vegetation.  The 
chief  hope  of  their  extermination  is  in 
the  destruction  of  their  eggs,  which, 
fortunately,  are  laid  in  conspicuous 
clusters  in  exposed  situations  on  twigs 
and  elsewhere.  Up  to  1898  Massachu- 
setts had  expended  $725,000  in  fighting 
this  little  insect.  The  appropriation  for 
the  year  1898  was  $190,000,  and  three 
hundred  men  were  kei^t  in  constant  em- 
ploj'ment.  There  are  now  but  four 
townships  where  these  moths  are  at  all 
common.  Yet  it  is  known  that  if  the 
warfare  is  once  relaxed,  those  four 
townships  are  enough  to  populate  the 
continent. 

4. 

FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  hest  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  hut  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  hy  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


FLORIDA  CLOVER 

The  wise  use  of  this  plant  in  summer 
and  winter  vetch  or  something  similar 
in  winter,  building  up  the  land  the  year 
round,  will  one  daj'  make  Florida  land 
as  valuable  an  acre  as  that  of  Kentucky. 
I  mean,  of  course,  fairly  good  first- 
class  pine  or  flat  woods,  not  sand-hills. 

It  comes  up  in  the  corn-fields,  after 
the  crop  receives  its  last  working,  as 
thick  as  grain  in  a  well-sown  field. 
About  the  time  the  corn-blades  are 
stripped,  or  the  "fodder  is  pulled,"  as 
it  is  termed  by  our  farmers,  the  Florida 
clover  or  beggar-weed  is  about  knee- 
high.  It  is  now  that  the  summer  rains 
set  in  regularly,  and  the  summer  sun 
gets  squarely  down  to  business,  and 
under  their  combined  influence  the 
growth  of  the  clover  beggars  descrip- 
tion. By  the  end  of  August  it  stands 
about  six  feet  high,  as  an  average,  all 
over  the  cultivated  fields.  The  foliage 
is  very  dense,  being  quite  different  in 
that  respect  from  the  hateful  Xorthern 
beggar-lice,  and  completely  shades  the 
ground  during  the  long  summer.  With 
a  suitable  plow  this  crop,  heavj-  as  it  is, 
can  be  completely  plowed  under. 

If  turned  under  green  in  August'  an- 
other crop  springs  up  immediately,  for 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  hy  that  time 
matured  to  seed  the  ground.  This  sec- 
ond crop  can  again  go  under  in  October. 
Compare  the  returns  made  by  these 
two  crops  with  the  toll  taken  from  the 
land  by  the  corn  crop,  and  determine 
on  which  side  the  balance  stands.  But 
the  plowing  down  of  a  heavy  green 
crop  in  August  involves  heavy  work  on 
a  team  in  a  hot  time,  besides  making 
it  necessary  that  the  matured  crop  of 
corn  shall  first  be  removed,  which  is 
also  a  very  warm  occupation  for 
August.  For  these  reasons  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  this 
crop  of  clover  to  be  turned  under  at 
that  time.  It  is  left  to  die  where  it 
stands,  and  after  shading  the  land  all 
summer — itself  no  mean  equivalent  for 
manuring — it  throws  down,  late  in  the 
fall,  a  coat  of  leaves  that  quite  covers 
the  earth.  After  the  first  frost  the 
stems,  which  average  the  size  of  a 
walking-cane  or  a  man's  finger  where 
the  plants  stood  wide  apart,  become  ex- 
ceedingly brittle  and  fracture  readily 
under  the  headway  of  a  team  and  the 
roll  of  the  earth  from  the  mold-board. 
The  ease  with  which  thej-  are  turned 
under  would  astonish  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

Whenever  the  summer  sun  is  gone, 
the  land  turned  over  with  this  heavy 
crop  of  weed-stems,  which  pulverize 
and  very  soon  rot,  is  not  injured 
bj'^  this  heat.  During  the  succeeding 
months  of  November  and  December  it 
grows  as  mellow  as  an  ash-heap,  and 
begins  the  feeding  of  a  crop  in  January 
with  three  times  ias  much  plant-food  at 
its  disposal  as  at  the  January  preced- 
ing. This  gives  the  Florida  farmer  the 
advantage  of  growing  his  market  crop 
and  his  fertilizing  crop  on  the  same 
ground  during  the  same  year,  with  no 
additional  cost  of  handling,  no  outlay 
for  seed  and  no  loss  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  That  this  Florida  clover  is  supe- 
rior to  red  clover  or  pea-vines  as  a 
renovator  of  the  land  is  the  conviction 
of  every  intelligent  farmer  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them. 
It  has  a  long  tap-root,  which  goes  into 
the  subsoil  and  brings  up  the  mineral 
salts,  and  it  yields  far  more  bulk  of 
foliage  to  be  plowed  under  than  either 
of  the  above-named  plants.  It  is  also 
a  most  excellent  and  nutritious  feed  for 
stock.  Everything  eats  it,  even  the 
poultrj'.  Horses  turned  into  a  corn- 
field before  the  crop  is  gathered  will 
greedily  devour  the  beggar-weed  and 
grow  fat,  and  leave  the  ears  of  corn 
unmolested,  tmless  they  are  very  bright 
and  free  from  moldiness. 

The  presence  of  this  plant  in  middle 
Florida  has  saved  her  lands  from  utter 
ruin  tinder  the  shiftless  and  exhausting 
sj^stem  of  farming  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  since  the  war.  Despite 
the  drawbacks  that  anywhere  else 
would  have  resulted  in  utter  impover- 
ishment, lands  in  that  section  that  have 
been  continuously  under  bungling  Afri- 
can cultivation  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  really  increased  in  fertility; 
and  some  of  them  to-day  produce  as 
abundant  crops  as  when  covered  with 
virgin  soil  immediately  after  being 
cleared. — K.  J.  W.,  in  Farmer  and  Fruit- 
Grower. 
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Protects  Cows  and  Horses  from  torture  of  Flies.  A 
liquid  mixture  of  untold  value.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  A  thorough  disinfectant  and  germicide 
destroying  all  bacterial  germs  thereby  Insuring  health, 
greater  strength  and  vigor  to  the  animals  which  with  re- 
lief from  the  pestering  flies  greatly  increases  the 
I  amount  of  milk  and  affords  much  comfort  to 


cows  and  mUkmen. 
with  equal  effect  on 


Chas.H.Childs&Co. 

Sole  'U&nuf  acturers. 
IS  Laflayette  Street, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


Used 
horses, 


Easily  and  rapid- 
ly applied  with 
CHILDS" 
ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER. 
Convenient  and  practi- 
cal in  every  particular. 
Sold  only  in  one  gallon 
cans  sealed  with  our  KILFLY 
latel  and  signature.  Beware  of 
imitations.   Ask  your  dealer  or 
send  S2.00  for  gallon  can  KIL- 
FLYand  electric  SPRAYER  se 
curely  packed  and  express  paid 
to  any  point  east  of  Missis, 
slppi  river,  except  In  Maine. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  neto 
JUsc  ttrill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  the 
disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
Tlie  fact  that  it  bear&  the  Etamp 

BUCKEYE" 


will  prove  a  sufSclent  guaran- 
tee of  Its  quality.  It  is  tbo 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  egtjtjpp**!  wifh 
the  same  Buckeye  Jtmibte 
Bttn  Force  JFeed,  and 
Xetc  Buckeye  Speed.  J>e- 
vice,  for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 


The  Advantages 

of  th  e  disc  when  applied  to  a  djin 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 


absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
They  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
press  wheel  coverers.  THis  is  a  perfect  Disc  Brill  and  will  meet  every  requisite  of  such 
a  machine.  Don't  buy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

PB      HMAOV    O.  17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.      ^,  _ 

V  P,  MAST  &  COa  '  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rocks  Like 
a  Cradle 


Chicago  Washer 


It  does  work  no  other  can  do.  Because,  two  washboard-like  sur- 
faces moving  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  timesubjecl  the  clothes 
to  a  gentle  and  efficient  rubbing. 

Tills  effect  is  produced  by  pivoting  the  machine  so  that  the  rub- 
bing device  oscillates  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  oscillation  of  the 
washer. 

Top  closes  tightly,  keeping  in  sickening  odors  of  steam  and 
soap-suds.  Keeps  the  water  hot ;  prevents  splashing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  mil  not  order  for  you,  send  price, 
jjSS.OO,  and  we  will  sliip  it.  These  machines  are  " 

WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 

Famous  Manufacturlne  Co.,  21  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chlcaeo. 


WHY  NOT  PROTECT 


Covered  with  b 


YOUR  BUILDINGS 

Against  LIGHTNING, 
FIRE   AND  WATER? 

Buildings  covered  with  steel  are  never  struck  by  lightning!  Our 
new  Catalogue  tells  how  to  put  on  STEEL  ROOFING,  SIDING 
(imitation  pme  weathei  boarding  and  pressed  brick).  Ceiling  (fancy 
and  plain).  Lath,  Galvanized  Eave-Troughs,  Conductor-Pipes, 
etc.  Our  Steel  Coverings  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  A  2-cent  stamp  may  save  you  SlOO. 
  PORTER   STEEL,   ROOPIINQ  G<J., 

lnnl  KooOng  and  fre^cd-lirleli  Siding.       (Established  1860.)        41  W.  Front  St.,  CINCOiNATI,  OHIO. 


SOLiD  GOLD 

and  goM  filled  watches  are  the  only  kind 
thatwiUWEAR  AND  KEEP  THEIR  COLOR. 

We  illustrate  here  the  hen  and  hindiomeat  genu- 
ine gold  6\\vd  watch  in  the  vgrM  for  the  money. 

Double  buDting  case  superb  aolid  gold 
pattern  of  eDgravIng,  Macnific^tittj 
fitUabedjeweled  worlu,  stem  wind  and  aet 
and  Euaranteed  for  20  YEARS. 
Equal  Id  appearance    to  the  average 

$3  590  WATCH 

/  Cu  1 1  b  Is  on  t  and  send  i  t  to  u3  with  your 
namcand addre&eand  we  wiMsend  the 
watch  to  you  byeipreaa  for  examiaadon, 
you  examinei  t  at  the  express  office  and 
Ifaa  represented  pay  express  agent  our 
specialintroductory  price.>4.95,  and  Uis 
youra.  Only  one  watch  to  ctwh  customer 
at  tilts  price.  Mention  io  your  letter 
whether  you  want  GENTS  OR  LADYS  SjZE  and  order  to-day 
as  we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  00  days  only. 

R.  £.  OHAI«M£KS  &.  CO.  3o2*356  Dearborn  SU  CMcaeo. 


STANDARD 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roots. 


shingle  or  tin  roofs, 

SEND    FOR  SAMPLE 

__   AND  CIRCULAR. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  UO  to  IIC  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


I 


LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 
FIREPROOF! 

It  you  are  going  to 
build  ■ 


il  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

SThe  object  is  to  expose  every  par- 
ticle of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
■Sit  and  driving  out  all  bud  odors 
^liind  jrermt*  which  spoil  milk  very 
>  quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

Tbe  Perfection  NIfk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other.   Send  for 

£ rices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 
R,  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  19.  Cortland.  N.  V- 


HNseiman  Omamentai  FencBm 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  durability.  Made  of  steel 
andiron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Deel^s.  Catalog  free, 
KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  278  Ridgeville«  Ind. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Cbiclien- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Hnrranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COiLEU  SPKIXU  FEME  CO. 
Bos  18.         «Viiubeat«r,  indluia,  V.  &  A. 


Baling  Presses 


  ARE  THE  EASIEST  TO  FEED'  

having  a  large  feed  openiog.  Thismakesthem  correspondiDgly 
faStb^era,  They  are  mode  in  38  Btjlesand  sizesCoreither horse 
or  steam  power.  They  are  thus  best  soiled  to  the  wanta  of  the 
individaal  fanner  or  the  man  who  makes  baling  a  business. 
Made  entirely  of  steel,  they  combine  In  a  high  degree,  lightness, 
strength,  durability  and  general  efiBciency,  BMes  are  compact 
and  even  sized — pack  to  good  advantage  m  cars,  saving  freight. 
We  mall  larere  lUufitrated  catalogue  free* 
COLUNSPLOfl^^ 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  8iding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
Tlie  Pcnn  Metal  CelUne  and  KooflnK  Co.,  Ltd., 
23d  &  Hamilton  Sts. ,Fhila. .Fa., or  U  Harconrt  St. ,Bostoa,B&s3. 

New  Buggy  $26 

Two  enormous  fiirtorles  producit  V. 

buggies  by  automatic  muchinerx 
from  materials  bought  f«  r 
cash.   U'e  sell  direct  ai:il 
SAVE  DEALERS 
PROFITS 
Can't  stop  running  facto- 
ries. Eiiiiriiinii»  wici-ifirt"*  on 

overstocked  lines.  Write 
immediately  for  hperbl 
offer.   UNION  BrCOT  C0.,49.G0  Sasinaw  St.,  I'O.NTIAC,  JIIt  H. 


SEE  AND  WOINOER 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate  ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butter-making  simplifled.  More  and  bet- 
ter butter.    Fnrmen.'  luid  Agents'  Gold-mine.  Price 

J2.50;  worth  tioo.  Send  stamp  for  partlcolara. 
Agents  Iran  ted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  (luiiie;,IU. 


^  Telephones 


First-cla?s  business  Teleplione  for  connect- 
ing homes,  offices,  stores,  factories,  bams, 
etc.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Any  one  can 
put  it  up  with  our  directions.  #3.85  each. 
Send  money-order  for  sample  T)air  or  write 
for  catalogue  electric  supphes  and  novel- 
ties. Liberty  Elec trie  t'o., Liberty  Bldg.,N'ewVork. 


prv-pr*  TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  blg- 
Htr  HH  paviner  business.  All  proflt«  clear,  as  we 
A  mXL^m^  pro>:iv  fhartf-'S.  The  rush  Is  on,  so  come 
QOick.  FARM  A>i>  F1BESID£,  Sprlnfffleld.  Otklo. 


Vol.  XXIII.   No.  20 
HERMIT  LIFE  IN  COLORADO 

I!Y  H.  A.  CRAFTS 

r»[AN  nature  in  Colorado 
presents  many  types  and 
varieties.  Among-  lier  men 
individnality  is  strongly 
marked.  Whether  the  native- 
born  Coloradoan  will  evince 
similar  traits  of  character  is 
yet  to  be  proven,  lor  the 
first  generation  of  that  prod- 
uct is  just  coming-  on  the 
scene.  Doubtless  heredity 
and  association  v^'ill  have 
much  to  do  'n  marking  the 
first  generativ  n  or  two,  and 
then  society  will  mold  itself 
iato  a  more  homogeneous  mass.  Butthis 
^peculiar  cast  of  character  can  be  easily 
accounted  for.  Peculiar  conditions  at- 
tract a  peculiar  class  of  people.  Wild 
and  remote,  it  attracted  in  the  early 
days  an  even  more  marked  type  of  men 
than  it  does  to-day,  when  the  advent  of 
nlinierous  railroads  has  brought  the 
state  within  the  pale  of  advanced  civ- 
ilizatioji.  Its  pioneers  have  made  a 
-place  in  history,  unique  if  not  chival- 
rous. They  were  actuated  in  their  mi- 
grations almost  wholly  by  a  sjiirit  of 
adventure.  They  were  made  of  that 
tough  kind  of  metal  that  steels  one 
to  sever  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred 
abd  brave  unknown  dangers  in  a  new 
and  strange  country.  Althoug-li  the 
old-time  dangers  and  hardships  have 
been  largely  eliminated  from  Western 
life,  the  entrance  to  many  walks  in 
sColorado  to-day  is  not  devoid  of  the 
ejements  of  adventure.  There  still  ex- 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
vast  solitudes  of  both  mountain  and 
plain  beset  with  dangers  for  the  lonely 
adventurer;  bleak  and  lofty  steeps, 
where  the  \mwary  traveler  may  be 
buried  by  an  untimely  spow-storm  or 
crushed  to  death  by  a  sudden  avalanche. 
There  are  vast  forests  that  may  hide 
one  from  the  outer  world  and  bewilder 
one  with  their  dark  and  interminable 
shades.  There  are  deep  canons  where 
the  wayfarer  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  the 
mountain  torrents 
or  attacked  by  bands 
of  outlaws  or  hun- 
gry packs  of  wild 
animals.  And  it  was 
not  so  many  years 
that  the  untutored 
Indian  was  a  menace 
to  the  white  man 
who  ventured  too  far 
from  the  protecting- 
arm  of  either  civil  or 
military  authority; 
but  now,  thanks  to  a 
long  system  of  re- 
pression, this  element 
of  danger  has  been 
removed,  the  rem- 
nants of  ■  a  once 
powerful  race  being- 
mewed  up  in  narrow 
reservations,  calmly 
awaiting  the  destiny 
that  fate  very  appar- 
ently has  in  store  for 
them. 

Not  by.  the  slow 
but  steady  influx  of 
a  pastoral  people, 
or  the  multiplication 
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of  increasing-  generations,  has  Col- 
orado's population  been  built  up;'  but 
rather  by  the  erratic  Influence  of  pop- 
ular excitement.  The  magic  lodcstone 
that  has  probably  attracted  the  lai-ger 
c:rowd  is  the  glittering-  promise  of  min- 
eral wealth;  and  so  |)otent  has  been 
the  golden  ]>roniise  that  Colorado  has 
erected  upon  a  jiedestal  underlaid  with 
broken  hopes,  broken  bodies  and  broken 
fortunes  the  pi-oud  monument  of  min- 
eral supremacy  in  the  nation. 

Another  hope  Colorado  holds  out  to 
the  world — the  healing  of  the  sick  by 
the  benign  influence  of  her  climate;  and 
she  is  peopled  to-day  by  thousands  un- 
dergoing self-imposed  exile  in  searcli  of 
health  and  strength.  These  stricken 
ones  haunt  her  towns  and  hamlets, 
farms  and  ranches,  mountains  and 
plains,  hoping-  to  be  made  well  by  her 
pure  air  and  abundant  sunshine.  And 
these  conditions,  together  with  others 
of  minor  importance,  have  imposed 
upon  her  social  system  what  might  be 
denominated  bachelor  life,  and  which 
admits  of  a  further  subdivision,  evol- 
ving- a  sort  of  liermit  life.  In  many 
eases  this  life  is  merely  temporarj';  in 
others  it  becomes  established.  Oft- 
times  the  husband  and  father  leaves  his 
family  in  the  East  and  delves  alone  and 
single-handed  in  t*Iie  mines  or  upon  his 
])iece  of  government  land  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  be  able  to  send  for  his 
little  flock  and  give  them  a  comfortable 
home  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Thousands  of  young-  men  bid  farewell 
to  their  sweethearts  and  come  to  Col- 
orado to  carve  out  their  fortunes  before 
marrying  and  settling  down.  Yon  will 
flnd  their  bachelor  quarters  on  the 
farm,  the  sheep-ranch,  the  cattle-ranch 
and  in  the  mining-camps.  No  end  of 
hard  work  and  manifold  privations  do 
these  pioneers  endure  in  their  efl'orts 
to  make  homes  for  those  they  love.  But 
1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  them  triumph  in  the  end,  and  get 
their  heart's  desire,  for  stout  purposes, 
coupled  with  great  opportunities,  are 
bound  to  win.  • 


A  GOLD-HUNTEK 

r.iit  I  can  readily  conceive  liow  Col- 
orado should  be  11  favorite  i-esort  for 
those 'Who  seek  solitude  for  solitude's 
sake;  for  with  all  her  wealth  and  ac- 
tivity there  yet  remains  thousands  of 
retreats  where  the  face  of  man  is  sel- 
dom seen — mountain  fastness-es  where 
there  is  naught  to  disturb  save  the 
voice  of  th{>  elements;  vast  tracts  of 
treeless  plains,  where  naught  is  heard 
save  the  chatter  of  the  prairie-dogs  and 
the  whisper  of  the  winds  through  the 
bunch-grass.  Congenial  abiding-places 
are  these  for  those  who  are  stricken  in 
spirit  and  look  with  aversion  upon  the 
faces  of  their  fellow-men;  those,  per- 
chance, born  beneath  an  unlucky  star, 
and  the  current  and  tenor  of  whose 
lives  have  somehow  been  turned  awry. 
How  prone  are  these  exiles  to  liv'e  alone 
with  Nature! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  class  of  indi- 
viduals should  turn  their  faces  toward 


A  Colorado  Philosophek  at  Home 


Colorado,  where  they  find  the  widest 
jjlains,  the  tallest  mountains,  the  purest 
air  and  the  brightest  sunshine.  They 
pitch  theii-  tents  upon  the  ])lains,  and 
rear  their  log-  cabins  among  the  pine- 
clad  hills  of  the  Ilockies.  They  wend 
their  way  from  place  to  place,  as  if  the 
whole  earlli  were  theii-s  and  they  had 
but  to  command  entertainment  among 
their  innumerable  vassals.  A  horse  or' 
a  donkey  or  a  dog  may  be  their  sole 
companion,  and  upon  the  back  of  one 
of  the  afore-mentioned  animals  the 
substance  and  sum  total  of  their  earth- 
ly possessions  may  be  packed  in  one 
bundle.  A  pair  of  blankets  and  a  square 
of  canvas  suffice  for  bed  and  roof,  even 
in  inclement  vi'eather.  Fol-  victuals,  a 
sack  of  flour,  a  side  of  bacon  and  a 
pound  of  coffee  ai-e  sufficient  for  the 
day  thereof,  for  are  not  there  fish  in 
the  streams,  and  fowl  in  the  air,  and 
wild  plums  by  the  country-side  or  far 
up  in  the  mountain  glens,  that  do  very 
well  by  way  of  varying  the  bill  of  fare? 
Wherever  hunger  or  fatig.ue  or  night 
ni:i\'  ()\ertake  them,  there  is  their  halt 
and  resting-x^lace.  To  be  sure,  water  is 
something-  essential — for  ablutions,  for 
the  brewing  of  a  pot  of  cott'ee  and  the 
watering-  of  the  dumb  coni]5anions.  The 
tiniest  cani])-fire  sends  up  its  column  of 
smoke,  and  if  it  be  in  the  dusk  of  eve- 
ning, a  flame  hardly  larger  than  that 
of  a  glow-worm  burns  a  pin-hole  in 
the  dark  canopy  of  night.  Here  we  see 
a  modern  type  of  the  primitive  man. 
Biit  you  must  not  deceive  yourself  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  an  untutored  savage. 
Let  him  but  open  his  mouth,  as  no 
doubt  he  will  if  you  cultivate  him  judic- 
iously, and  ten  to  one  he  speaks  in  the 
classics,  and  can  tell  you  all  the  jaw- 
breaking  names  of  the  thousand  bright- 
colored  wild  flowers  that  spangle  the 
plains  or  mouiitain  slopes,'  and  of  all 
the  minerals-  that  form  such  a  large 
part  of  the  hills. 

Be  it  remembered  that  these  lives  are 
not  of  pure  vagabondage.  Nearly  every 
one  of  these  children  of  Nature  have 
some  semblance  of  an  occupation.  One 
may  be  on  the  hunt 
for  a  gold,  a  silver 
or  a  copper  mine; 
another  herds  sheep 
oft  and  on,  as  he 
needs  a  wage,  for 
some  of  the  range- 
men;  a  third  may 
^  hold  down  a  govern- 
ment claim,  whereof 
the  chief  products 
are  jack-rabbits  and 
cactus-beds.  Then 
others  cut  timber 
for  the  sawmills,  oi- 
ties  for  the  railroad 
contractors;  cut 
fence-posts  and  poles 
for  the  grangers; 
burn  charcoal  for 
the  blacksmiths  and 
braziers  in  town; 
cultivate  a  patch  of 
potatoes  in  some 
small,  alluvial  moun- 
tain valley,  or  follow 
a  dozen  other  de- 
sultory occupations 
that  suffice  for  food 
and  raiment  and  the 
poor  man's  boon  of 
pipe  a:cid  tobacco. 
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DR.  H.  H.  LowBY,  an  American  who 
has  lived  many  years  in  China,  and 
who  is  president  of  the  Peking  Univer- 
sity, in  a  recent  press  intervievv  said: 

"Just  before  leaving  China  I  had  a 
talk  with  the  American  minister  to 
China,  Edwin  H.  Conger.  He  told  me 
that  the  representatives  of  the  powers 
had  considered  the  matter  in  all  its 
various  phases,  and  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  a  partition  of  China  would 
be  most  undesirable,  for  it  could  not  be 
done  without  the  inevitable  and  long- 
expected  general  war.  You  see,  every 
nation  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  yolk  of 
the  egg.  Every  nation  wants  to  obtain 
njore  than  its  competitors.  Russia, 
which  is  the  strongest  power  in  the 
East  to-day,  is  said  to  be  behind  the 
sudden  reactionary  movement,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  true.  At  the  same 
time  Eussia  can  do  nothing,  even  with 
the  aid  of  France,  so  long  as  America, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  act  together. 


"The  Chinese  are  essentially  a  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  race.  The  gen- 
eral conception  that  they  are  all  akin 
to  the  laundryman  so  common  in  our 
country  is  absurd.  China  has  a  high 
civilization,  with  a  fine  literature,  and 
while  Chinese  methods  may  seem  anti- 
quated and  ridiculous  from  our  view- 
point, yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  Confucian  civilization.  For 
instance,  there  is  not  one  line  in  all 
the  Chinese  sacred  books,  upon  which 
civilization  rests  and  which  prescribe 
etiquette  and  morals,  which  could  not 
be  read  aloud  before  children.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  sacred 
books  of  some  other  nationalities  and 
races.  But  to  return  to  the  individual 
Chinese.  He  is  not  dense;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  an  intellectual  marvel  in 
many  respects.  The  greatest  Occiden- 
tal diplomats  are  helpless  when  face  to 
face  with  the  diplomats  of  China.  A 
Chinese  diplomat  will  sit  opposite  to 
you  and  will  lie  most  palpably  and 
openly,  and  yet,  knowing  that  every 


word  he  has  uttered  is  a  lie,  you  can 
do  nothing.  That  is  why  diplomacy 
moves  so  slowly  in  Peking. 

"Time  and  again  the  foreign,  repre- 
sentatives in  Peking  have  thought  they 
had  the  Chinese  government  cornered, 
without  a  loophole  for  escape.  Never- 
theless, when  the  crucial  moment  has 
arrived,  Chinese  'diplomacy'  has  enabled 
the  government  to  turn  a  mental  som- 
ersault and  to  wiggle  out  of  any  and 
all  promises  made." 

<^ 

Answering  the  qtiestion  "Is  China 
worth  the  trouble  she  is  giving?"  Dr. 
Lowry  said: 

"Most  assuredly.  It  is  no  secret  that 
China  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
countries  in  the  world.  Valuable  min- 
erals and  precious  stones  can  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  vast  empire.  As 
yet  little  mining  has  been  done — that 
is,  what  we  con.sider  mining — but  the 
minerals  are  there  awaiting  the  call  of 
man.  China's  lands  are  fertile,  and 
were  they  tilled  according  to  modern 
methods  would  yield  handsome  returns, 
especially  if  properly  fertilized.  Even 
as  it  is,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  farms 
in  China,  though  they  have  been  under 
cultivation  continuously  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  still  yield  good  crops. 
This  speaks  well  for  Chinese  soil,  if 
not  for  the  farmer. 


"Yet  China's  future  is  not  as  perplex- 
ing as  might  seem  at  first  glance.  The 
solution  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
must  come,  is  to  have  the  empire  gov- 
erned by  a  home  government,  sanc- 
tioned and  controlled  by  the  nations. 
In  that  way  alone  will  China  ever  make 
a  lasting  advance.  I  had  sincerely  hoped 
and  expected  that  to  Japan  might  fall 
the  lot  of  modernizing  China,  but  inter- 
national jealousies  made  this  impossi- 
ble. As  it  is,  we  must  all  hope  that  the 
natidns  may  not  so  far  lose  their  heads 
as  to  plunge  into  war  on  account  of 
China.  It  would  be  terrible,  and  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  China.  Eightly 
governed,  and  with  her  resources  prop- 
erly and  judiciously  developed,  China 
will  prove  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
world's  affairs — commercially  and  oth- 
erwise." 

^^^^"^"^^^^^ 

REA'iEWiNG  the  prospects  for  the  1900 
wheat  crop  the  "Cincinnati  Price 
Current"  says: 

"The  later  information  concerning 
disaster  to  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
Northwest,  notabl3'  with  reference  to 
North  Dakota,  confirms  the  apprehen- 
sions previously  entertained,  and  dissi- 
pates the  hopes  of  relief  from  needful 
moisture.  The  three  states  are  not 
likeljf  to  produce  more  than  100,000,000 
bushels,  or  about  half  what  they  prob- 
ably harvested  last  year,  and  possibly 
may  result  even  more  imfavorably.  This 
means  that  the  present  indication  for 
the  entire  spring-wheat  crop  is  not  over 
200,000,000  bushels. 

The  winter-wheat  harvest,  if  not  dis- 
turlied  by  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, may  be  expected  to  reach  350,000,- 
000  bushels.  There  is  no  good  ground 
for  a  lower  estimate  at  this  time.  This 
means  about  eighty-two  per  cent  for 
condition  with  reference  to  yield  of 
winter  wheat,  as  the  general  average 
for  the  area  standing. 


"The  present  situation  with  reference 
to  other  countries  is  far  from  discour- 
aging. European  production  in  the 
aggregate  can  be  expected  to  equal  last 
year.  All  other  foreign  countries,  ex- 
clusive of  South  America,  point  to  an 
aggregate  equal  to  last  year.  South 
American  production  the  past  year  has 
been  reported  as  112.000,000  bushels  for 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Uruguay.  If  75,- 
000,000  for  the  coming  harvest  in  those 
countries  be  counted  on,  the  world's 
wheat  crop  for  1900  should  reach  2,750,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  compares  with 
about  2,775,000,000  as  estimated  for  1899 
— practically  equal  quantities.  The 
world's  wheat  production  the  past  five 
years  has  aver;i£;ecl  2,020,000,000  bushels, 
compared  with  which  the  outlook  for 
1900  indicates  an  excess  of  five  per  cent. 

"AYheat  supplies  are  abundant  in  this 
cotintry  and  abroad,  so  that  the  com- 
ing year  begins  with  large  resei-ves. 
This  country  will  have  75,000,000  to  100,- 


000,000  bushels  of  marketable  wheat  on 
July  1st  of  production  previous  to  this 
season.  Foreign  countries  appear  to 
have  as  much  wheat  as  a  year  ago,  and 
in  fact  more  when  the  unmarketed 
supplies  in  Argentina  are  taken  into 
account. 

"The  year  now  before  us  should  be 
expected  to  be  one  of  ample  supplies  of 
breadstutfs,  and  of. healthy  trade,  if  not 
too  seriouslj'  deranged  by  undue  spec- 
ulation." 

Is  EussiA  to  Control  All  of  Asia?"  is 
the  title  of  a  notable  article  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Huine  Ford,  in  the  "Cosmo- 
politan" for  July.  The  author  presents 
a  clear  view  of  Eussia's  military  dispo- 
sitions and  diplomatic  advantages,  and 
describes  the  workings  of  the  Czar's 
stupendous  drag-net,  which,-  in  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may 
yet  add  more  territory  and  people  to 
Eussia's  domain  than  has  any  full  cen- 
tury in  her  history." 
The  article  concludes  as  follows: 
"With  Eussian  influence  paramount 
at  Teheran,  Herat  and  Peking,  the  East- 
ern question  seems  nearing  a  solution. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  foretold  that 
the  annexation  of  Manchuria  would  but 
precede  the  successful  invasion  of  India 
by  the  Slavonic  people,  and  how  far- 
sighted  was  this  statesman  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Eussian 
influence  is  now  so  far  paramount  at 
Peking  that  all  concessions  given  out 
seem  to  find  their  way  eventually  into 
the  custody  of  the  Eusso-Chinese  bank. 
One  by  one  the  Chinese  provinces,  each 
with  a,  separate  army  and  language  of 
its  own,  is  being  gathered  into  Eussia's 
on-sweeping  drag-net.  In  another  dec- 
ade, at  most,  French  and  Eussian  mil- 
itary lines  will  bound  India;  then,  when 
Eussia  wills,  must  come  the  end,  and 
France  will  have  to  give  her  ally  Eussia 
a  remarkable  excuse  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  for  long  her  possessions  in  Asiau 

"America  is  now  the  unknown  quan- 
tity in  the  Par  East.  By  le^ps  and 
bounds  her  trade  is  increasing,  while 
that  of  England  is  declining.  Active 
American  business  men  are  penetrating 
to  the  farthermost  corners  of  China 
and  wSiberia.  Eussia  is  extending  a  wel- 
coming hand,  for,  as  I  have  said, 
we  mftke  her  forever  independent  of 
Europe.  As  yet  Eussia  is  not  a  man- 
ufacturing country.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  she  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  people  of  her  own  conquests  with 
all  they  need,  and  then  will  come  the 
real  conflict.  The  open-door  policy  is 
far  more  welcome  to  Eussia  now  than 
the  'Sphere  of  Influence,'  which  would 
mean  her  exclusion  from  parts  of  Asia. 
Once  Eussia  has  brought  the  people  of 
China  under  her  sway  she  will  have  a 
standing  army  greater  than  all  the 
other  combined  forces  of  the  world, 
and  with  but  one  vast  cohesive  coun- 
try, without  a  single  detached  colony 
to  defend.  This  is  the  stake  Eussia  is 
playing  for.  Confident  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  seen  the  apex  of  its 
glory,  the  Slav  believes  he  is  to  rise  to 
the  position  of  world-power  with  the 
twentieth  century.  He  admits  but  one 
rival,  the  nation  whose  friendship  he 
has  courted  from  its  inception — An^r- 
ica. 

<^ 

"The  American  demand  for  an  open 
door  in  China  for  all  time  has  not,  how- 
ever, as  j'et  met  with  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Russian  government.  It 
has  come  at  an  inopportune  time,  for 
the  Czar  is  truly  desirous  of  peace, 
on  the  biblical  ground  that  'blessed  are 
the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.'  Just  now  England  seems 
willing  to  compromise,  granting  Eus- 
sian sovereignty  full  recognition  in 
Persia  if  she  will  withdraw  her  troops 
from  northwest  Afghanistan;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  is  just  the  result  the  Czar 
has  worked  for  and  looked  forward  to, 
as  the  labor  of  absorbing  Persia  and 
assimilating  her  people  will  occupy  all 
Russia's  energies  in  sotithern  Asia  for 
the  better  part  of  the  coming  decade. 

<^ 

"In  the  Far  East  a  similar  concession 
to  a  peaceful  solution  is  already  whis- 
pered. Eussia  expresses  a  willingness 
to  keep  her  army  out  of  Peking  for  the 
present  if  her  dominion  over  Manchuria 


and  northern  China  is  duly  acknowl- 
edged, and  she  seems  determined  to 
bring  this  recognition  about  before  she 
finally  commits  herself  to  the  open- 
door  policy  in  China. 

"If  the  Czar  is  successful  in  this,  his 
pet  scheme,  the  closing  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  promises  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  peaceful  victory 
Eussia  has  ever  known.  But  there  is 
many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
and  little  Japan  is  tiptoeing  to  reach 
up  and  dash  the  raised  goblet  from  the 
strong  hand  of  Eussia  before  it  is  too 
late.  ... 

<^ 

"The  framework  of  Eussia's  military 
advance  into  Asia  is  thorough  and  com- 
plete, for  her  navj'  in  the  Far  East  is 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies. 
Russia's  naval  squadron  on  the  Pacific 
numbers  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
war-vessels  ever  built,  battleships  each 
of  which  if  divided  amidships  would 
make  two  thoroughly  equipped  war- 
vessels  with  engines  complete.  Yet 
Japan  is  in  no  way  behind  Russia;  her 
navy  is  being  constantly  augmented, 
and  many  believe  that  in  a  brush  in 
Eastern  waters  it  is  questionable  which 
side  would  do  the  most  damage. 

"But  England  enters  the  .situation. 
Her  naval  strength  in  the  Far  East -is 
usually  equal  to  the  representation  of 
all  other  nations  combined. 

"Japan  and  England  would  probably 
have  the  preponderance  of  naval  power 
on  the  Pacific,  even  if  the  French  and 
German  war-vessels  in  the  Par  East 
could  be  counted  as  Russia's  allies;  and 
what  effect  the  entrance  of  our  Phil- 
ippine fieet  of  American  war-ships  upon 
the  scene  is  to  have  on  the  future,  who 
can  say? 

"All  the  naval  nations  are  well  repre-> 
sented  by  war-ships  in  the  Par  East  to- 
day. Just  how  they  will  pair  off  in 
case  of  war  no  one  can  foretell  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  but  that  war 
this  summer  is  more  than  a  bare  possi- 
bility no  one  doubts,  though  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that,  with  the  military 
land-backing  the  Czar  can  give  to  his" 
demands,  and  England's  perhaps  fortu-' 
nate  (for  the  peace  of  the  world)  im- 
broglio in  South  Africa,  white-winged 
Peace  will  continue  to  hover  over  Asia 
for  another  year  at  least,  to  the  ines- 
timable advantage  of  Russia's  military 
advance." 


OPPOSITION  in  Congress  at  this  late 
day  to  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of  the  rural  free  delivery  system," 
says  the  New  York  "Mail  and  Express,"' 
"is  explainable  only  on  the  ground  of 
gross  stupidity  or  intolerable  narrow- 
ness of  vision.  Yet  such  opposition — 
happily  not  formidable — has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  House  debate  on  the  post- 
oifice  appropriation  bill.  And  it  rests 
upon  the  plea  that  rural  free  delivery 
has  not  been  made  to  'pay  its  way.' 

"Almost  as  well  argue  that  we  should 
not  maintain  or  extend  our  navy  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  show  that  it  can 
pay  its  way.  Value  must  be  gaged  by 
the  indirect  and  ultimate,  not  the  di- 
rect and  immediate,  fruits  of  any 
federal  policy.  Gaged  thus,  either 
abandonment  or  neglect  of  rural  free 
delivery  would  be  nothing  short  of 
criminal  deterioration. 

"As  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Heath  has  pointed  out,  since  March 
4,  1S97,  nearly  100,000  rural  homes  in 
all  parts  of  the  countr3'  have  been 
brought  into  close  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  a  daily  visit  of  the 
rural  postman,  the  average  route  in- 
cluding 750  persons.  Who  that  is  not  a 
demagogue  or  a  fossil  cares  whether 
the  government  income  parallels  the 
outgo? 

"The  .system  is  a  material  factor  in 
building  up  communities  which  will  in 
time  supply  a  paying  business  by  the 
increased  interest  in  the  outer  world 
thus  engendered.  It  represents  the 
meeting  of  a  just  claim  by  those  whose 
energies  fuinish  the  very  keel  upon 
which  the  ship  of  state  rides — the  agri- 
culturists. It  is,  in  its  very  essence, 
the  truest  economy,  in  that  it  becomes  • 
an  agency  for  raising  the  average  of 
intelligence  throughout  the  country." 
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Dogs  and  Dog:-tax 


At  present  I  am  not 


so  fortunate  (or  oth- 
erwise) as  to  possess  a  dog.  I  had  one 
— a  fairly  good  one,  too,  as  dogs  go.  He 
was  a  large,  fine  specimen  of  a  New- 
foundland, good-natured  and  harmless; 
yet  his  appearance  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  tramps  off  the  premises.  For 
this  reason  he  was  rather  useful,  and 
perhaps  paid  for  his  keep,  although  it 
costs  about  as  much  to  board  a  large 
dog  as  to  board  a  man.  But  he  had 
one  fault,  and  this  fault  cost  him  his 
Kfe.  He  would  frequently  wander  off 
at  night,  going  a-courting,  I  suppose, 
and  not  return  until  broad  daylight 
next  morning.  Night  seems  to  be  the 
time  of  temptation  for  dogs  as  well  as 
for  young  and  even  some  older  people. 
This  habit  of  skylarking  around  all 
night  leads  many  to  rack  and  ruin. 
Thus  it  happened  with  my  noble  dog. 
I  have  a  good  friend  living  within  half 
a  mile  or  so.  He  keeps  a  dog  himself, 
and  I  suppose  pays  the  regulation  dog- 
tax  of  one  dollar  a  year.  But  he  feels 
sorry  for  the  other  people  who  have 
to  pay  dog-tax,  and  so  he  tries  to  re- 
lieve them  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
it.  A  charge  of  shot  with  plenty  of 
powder  behind  it  is  sufficient  for  each 
case  if  rightly  directed  from  a  near 
point.  It  settled  the  case  of  my  dog, 
and  the  one  dollar  I  paid  last  winter 
will  probably  be  the  last  regular  and 
lawful  dog-tax  I  shall  be  called  on  to 
pay  for  some  time.  T  feel  that  I  ought 
to  thank  my  neighbor  for  his  kind  con- 
sideration; but  I  fear  that,  should  I 
do  so,  he  might  take  it  for  sarcasm. 
*  *  * 

But  whether  I  own  a  dog  or  not,  I 
have  to  pay -dog-tax  on  a -number  of 
them.  Some  of  my  neighbors  keep 
them.  They  go  into  my  corn  and  po- 
tato fields  and  dig  patches  of  half  a  rod 
in  diameter  completely  over,  rooting 
out  potatoes  and  corn,  whether  simply 
in  play  or  in  b\irying  and  uncovering 
bones,  I  do  not  know.  This  spoils  the 
looks  of  an  otherwise  nicely  kept  field, 
and  it  spoils  a  portion  of  the  crop.  So 
I  am  forced  to  pay  a  pretty  good  dog- 
tax  on  pretty  worthless  curs.  Some  of 
the  owners  tried  hard  enough  to  g-et 
out  of  paying  the  one  dollar  a  dog; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  town  board 
(of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member) 
forced  the  collector  to  either  collect 
the  tax  or  .shoot  the  dogs  that  a  large 
number  of  dog-owners  came  down  with 
the  cash.  A  good  watch-dog  is  in  its 
right  place  on  an  isolated  farm  home. 
People  who  live  in  villages  and  cities 
do  not  need  dogs  for  protection,  and 
not  for  any  other  purpose  that  I  can 
think  of.  But  most  of  them  keep  dogs 
anyway.  It  is  said  that  a  poor  man 
keeps  one  dog,  and  if  very  poor  he  keeps 
two.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  a  loss  to  the  world  at  large  if  three 
out  of  every  four  dogs  now  kept  in  our 
cities  and  villages  (and  some  on  our 
farms,  too)  were  served  in  the  way  my 
dog  was  served.  I  would  be  willing  to 
furnish  the  powder  and  shot  for  that 
kind  neighbor  of  mine  if  he  wants  to 
relieve  me  of  the  dogs  tliat  dig  up  my 
crops.  The  town-dog  tax  is  all  right, 
too. ,  A  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  one 
dollar  tax  is  not  worth  keeping.  If 
all  were  killed  that  are  not  worth  the 
tax  we  would  have  jiist  enough  d_ogs 
left  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 


Stray  Horses 


all  over  the  vicinity.  One  day  that 
horse  went  into  my  patch  of  Prizetaker 
onions  and  was  just  going  to  roll  in  the 
best  part  of  it  when  seen  and  driven 
out.  In  short,  T  am  never  sure  where 
and  what  he  will  get  into  next,  and  all 
protests  seem  to  be  of  little  avail.  Well, 
what  can  any  one  do  in  a  case  like 
that?  Continue  to  pay  the  tax,  T  sup- 
pose. 


Borrowing- 


The  tax  spoken  of  is  not 
the  only  one  I  have  to 
pay  on  other  people's  animals.  Some 
neighbor  keeps  a  horse.  The  village 
lot,  which  is  the  only  land  he  occupies, 
is  not  fenced  in.  The  horse  is  u,siially 
tied  to  a  stake  or  tree  with  a  wash- 
line.  When  he  gets  real  hungry  he 
simply  pulls  on  the  line  till  that  breaks, 
and  then  he  wanders  off  into  my  or- 
chards, meadows  or  oat -fields  to  get  his 
fill.  You  know-,  we  keep  no,  or  few, 
road  or  line  fences  in  this  immediate 
vicinity.  Nobody  makes  a  practice  of 
pasturing  stock  except  by  tethering.  I 
would  not  complain  very  much  if  I  sim- 
ply had  to  feed  this 'animal.  But  I  have 
all  sorts  of  vegetable-patches  scattered 


T  have  a  great  notion 
to  i3ut  up  a  sign  on  the 
and  Lending  pi^ce  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: "We  neither  borrow  nor  lend!" 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  afford  to  continue 
paying  one  of  the  heaviest  of  all  avoid- 
able taxes,  that  on  the  borrowing  and 
lending  nuisance.  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  state  how  much  this  tax  costs  me 
a  year.  I  know  it  is  a  considerable 
sum  in  the  aggregate.  A  pity  that  no 
statistics  are  being  taken  about  this 
thing  in  our  present  census.  Of  course, 
somebody  reaps  the  benefit  from  my 
losses.  Last  year,  for  instance,  I  bought 
an  extra  wheel-lioe.  I  want  to  have 
plenty  of  such  tools,  so  that  I  need 
not  change  them  from  a  drill  to  a 
cultivator  or  wheel-hoe,  or  even  from 
any  of  these  to  a  marker,  during  the 
season,  when  each  form  is  used  every 
day  or  two.  It  takes  time  to  make  the 
changes,  and  time  at  that  season  is 
precious.  But  the  new  tool  is  gone. 
Somebody  came  to  borrow  if  late  last 
season,  when  I  had  not  ntiuch  use  for  it, 
and  had  my  other  implements  fixed  for 
hoeing!  and  forgot  to  return  it.  He 
now  has  a  good  wheel-Hoe,  ar  had 
the  fun  of  paying  for  it.  In  the  same 
way  I  have  lost  a  step-ladder,  a  num- 
ber of  common  ladders,  any  amount  of 
spades,  shovels,  hoes,  etc.  I  try  to  keexJ 
a  full  assortment  of  all  the  best  tools 
needed  on  the  farm  and  in  a  market- 
garden.  It  is  cheaper  and  far  more 
satisfactory  than  to  have  to  run  to  a 
neighbor  to  borrow  a  tool  when  you 
need  it.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  borrowing.  In  the  few 
instances  that  I  borrowed  wagons  I 
usually  paid  heavily  for  the  privilege  by 
making  needed  repairs.  When  others 
come  to  borrow  my  wagons  or  buggy, 
and  they  break  anything  by  accident  or 
carelessness,  they  are  liable  to  bring 
the  article  back  in  a  damaged  condition, 
and  I  have  the  fun  of  paying  for  the 
repairs.  I  have  my  boat  in  the  creek 
a  few  rods  from  the  house,  and  try  to 
keep  it  in  readiness  for  going  out  on 
the  Niagara  river  for  a  spin  or  fishing 
trip  whenever  the  fit  takes  me.  Neigh- 
bors' boys  come  and  ask  for  the  use  of 
it  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  have  rarely 
refused  it.  They  take  a  clean  boat,  go 
out  fishing,  and  when  they  bring  the 
boat  back  and  leave  it  tied  to  the  dock 
it  is  a  mass  of  nastiness.  Dead  fish, 
worms,  crabs — all  half  decayed  and 
stinking  to  heaven — that  is  what  I  find 
all  over  the  inside  of  the  boat,  and  a  lot 
of  mud,  weeds,  sticks  and  rubbish  and 
refuse  of  all  sorts  besides.  So  I  have 
put  my  foot  down,  and  when  the  boys 
come  again  to  ask  for  the  boat  I  say  no, 
with  a  big  N.  "Neither  a  borrower  nor 
a  lender  be"  is  indeed  a  good  rule,  and 
I  shall  try  to  live  up  to  it  a  little  more 
closely  than  I  ever  did  before.  The  only 
safe  way  to  do  this  business  is  to  keep 
a  regiilar  book  account,  and  charge 
your  neighbor  the  full  value  of  every 
article  he  borrows.  When  he  bring's  it 
back  give  him  due  credit  likewise. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Under  the  broad,  rich  farming 
lands 'of  central  Illinois  lie  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal,  and  the  actual 
cost  of  mining  it  is  but  a  few  cents  a 
_ bushel,  yet  through  the  joint  action  of 
miners'  unions  and  operators'  combines 
the  price  to  farmers  and  small  consu- 
mers has  been  raised  about  four  cents  a 
bushel  within  the  past  year,  with  indi- 
cations of  a  still  further  advance  in  the 
near  future.  The  operators  declare 
that  in  acceding  to  the  demand  of  the 
miners  for  shorter  hours  and'  larger 
pay  the  cost  of  mining  has  been  so 
increased  that  they  are  compelled  to 
raise  the  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
miners  contend  that  the  operators  were 
not  paying  them  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
profits,  hence  their  demand  for  higher 
wages.    And  the  farmer  pays  for  it  all! 

In  view  of  the  increased  price  of  coal 
and  the  probability  that  it  will  go  still 
higher,  with  no  corresponding  advance 
in  the  price  of  farm  ]3roducts,  quite  a 
large  number  of  farmers  are  seriously 
considering  the  planting  of  tlie  rougher 
portions  of  theii-  land  to  forest-trees, 
and  growing  their  fuel.  As  one  farm- 
er said  recently,  "We  are  never  sure  of 
a  supply  of  coal,  even  at  the  exorbi- 
tant prices  the  combine  sees  fit  to 
charge,  for  whenever  the  market  ap- 
pears to  be  weakening  the  miners  strike 
or  the  operators  order  a  slmt-down  un- 
til prices  stiffen.  When  there  is  a 
strike  in  our  locality  we  cannot  obtain 
a  supply  of  coal  from  other  mining  dis- 
tricts, because  the  unions  will  not  per- 
mit coal  to  be  shipped  in.  In  fact,  we 
ai-e  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  combi- 
nation that  is  worse  than  any  triist, 
and  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones  we  are  likely  to  be  groiind 
to  abject  poverty.  But  we  can  beat 
these  cormorants;  we  can  grow  our 
fuel,  and  that  we  will  do." 


Mildew  on 

Gooseberries 


A  lady  wishes  to  know 
how  to  keep  gooseber- 
ries free  from  mildew, 
which  always  makes  the  berries  unfit 
for  use.  Most  authorities  recommend 
spraying-  either  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
or,  what  may  be  better,  with  a  solution 
of  liver  of  sulphur.  She  says  that  her 
bushes  stand  in  a  rather  simny  place.  I 
would  try  to  give  them  a  location  on 
the  noi-th  side  of  a  fence  or  building,  or 
in  any  place  where  they  can  have  par- 
tial shade.  Heavy  mulching  with  litter 
of  any  kind  is  always  ad\isnble,  ;nul 
is  usually  effective  in  keeping  the  mil- 
dew off.  T.  Greiner. 


Belgian-bare  Fad 


1  want  to  warn  my 


farmer  friends  from 
beirg  "worked"  by  the  Belgian-hare 
boomers.  These  gentlemen  are  push- 
ing thio  fad  at  a  lively  rate  just  now, 
and  many  people  will  be  led  into  buy- 
ing breeding  stock  at  large  prices,  only 
to  lose  every  peJiny  invested.  The 
workers  of  this  fad  tell  us  in  their  cir- 
culars and  other  printed  matter  that 
the  flesh  of  the  Belgian  hare  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  young  chicken,  and 
finds  I'eady  sale  in  all  leading  markets 
at  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  thousands  of  pounds  would  be 
taken  at  those  prices  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. They  say,  further,  that  the 
skins  are  worth  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
each,  and  are  iised  largely  for  making 
robes  and  clothing.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
Belgian  hare  is  very  similar  to  that  ,of 
our  common  rabbit,  and  there  is  no 
greater  demand  for  the  former  than 
there  is  for  the  la,tter,  as  anybody  can 
soon  learn  if  he  will  ask  the  market- 
men.  As  to  the  hides,  there  is  no  mar- 
ket for  them  to .  sjDeak  of.  They  will 
not  bring  enough- to  pay  for  caring  for 
them.  The  whole  thing  is  a  fake  and 
should  be  let  alone. 


The  Cow-pea 


is  moving  northward  at  a 


rapid  rate.  Five  years 
ago  it  was  not  known  where  there  are 
now  acres  on  acres  growing.  Those 
who  plant  it  on  properly  prepared  soil, 
harvest  it  at  the  right  time,  and  give 
it  the  same  care  that  clover  should 
have,  will  be  pleased  with  it,  provided 
they  plant  the  variety  adapted  to  their 
latitude.  The  tall-growing  late  vari- 
eties are  all  right  for  the  South,  but 
in  latitude  thirty-nine  and  northward 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  dwarfer  and  ear- 
lier varieties  like  the  Black  are  most 
suitable  and  will  give  the  best  satisfac- 
tion. Those  who  grow  cow-peas  for 
hay  should  keep  in  mind  that  they  are 
at  their  best  for  hay  wlie7i  the  first  or 
lower  pods  are  ripening.  iVfter  these 
pods  are  ripe  the  lower  leaves  begin  to 
come  off  and  the  stalk  becomes  hard 
and  tough.  Cut  as  soon  as  ready,  and 
thereafter  handle  like  clover,  and  the 
hay  will  be  first-class.  If  one  has  no 
barn  or  shed  for  storing  it,  ;i  rain- 
proof covering  of  some  sort  should  be 
put  on  the  stack.  I  have  seen  farmers 
try  to  keep  it  withoiit  such  protection, 
and  in  every  case  from  one  fourth  to 
three  fourths  was  spoiled  before  mid- 
winter. 


Catch  Crops  Several  questions  about 
sowing  rape,  cow-peas,  rye 
and  clover  among  corn  are  asked  by 
farmers  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  success  of  any  "catch 
crop"  sown  among  corn  wholly  depends 
on  the  amount  of  moisture  the  soil  con- 
tains at  the  time  of  seeding  and  up  to 
the  time  the  growth  of  the  corn  ceases. 
Growing  corn  requires  a  g-reat  deal  of 
water,  and  it  pumps  it  out  of  the  soil 
rapidly.  If  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  soil  fairly  moist  dui-ing  the 
latter  half  of  summer  any  of  the  catch 
crops  mentioned  will  do  well  if  the  corn 
is  not  so  thick  as  to  shade  the  ground 
too  heavily.  It  is  a  waste  of  seed  to 
sow  these  things  among  corn  in  a  dry 
season.  1  have  seen  clover  sown  in  a 
field  of  early  maturing  corn  about  the 
middle  of  .luly  and  a.  most  excellent 
stand  secured.  The  soil  was  damp  at 
the  time  the  seeding  was  done,  and  as 
the  corn  ceased  to  draw  on  it  for  mois- 
ture soon  afterward  the  clover-plant 
had  every  advantage.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  sow  any  of  these  catch  crops 
must  be  governed  by  the  condition  of 
the  soil  at  the  time  the  seed  must  be 
sown.  If  it  contains  sufficient  moisture 
to  mature  the  corn  crop  and  leave 
something  for  the  catch  crop,  sow.  If 
not,  keep  the  seed. 

*  *  * 

.  .     ,     A  few  days  ago  I 

Gro-wing  Wood-pulp       ,         .  "  , 

cut  a  Sliver  poplar 

which  had  been  planted  for  ornamental 
pul-poses  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and 
which  had  grown  nearly  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  a  foot  above  the 
ground,  and  probably  contains  a  cord 
of  wood.  The  tree  became  a  nuisance 
where  it  stood,  and  so  it  had  to  come 
down.  But  it  made  me  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  growing  such  trees  for 
commercial  purposes.  Poplar  is  being 
much  used  for  papei'-making.  How 
many  years  will  it  take  at  the  present 
rate  of  using  the  native  poplars  for  this 
purpose  alone  before  the  natural  supply 
will  be  exhausted?  Possibly  we  may 
be  able  to  find  other  materials  for  pa^ 
])er-making,  such  as  corn-stalks,  etc., 
but  I  would  feel  pretty  safe  to  predict 
a  ready  sale  of  all  poplar  wood  that  one 
could  grow  for  the  next  one  hundred 
years.  I  do  not  know  what  price  paper- 
makers  have  to  pay  a  coa-d  fot  the  wood 
they  use.  But  think  how  quicklj^  one 
could  produce  a  big-  lot  of  poplar  wood. 
The  tree  grows  marvelously  fast.  In 
ten  years  from  planting  you  would  have 
quite  a  good  forest,  and  even  before 
that  time  much  of  the  wood  could  be 
utilized  for  various  purposes,  as  the 
trees  co\ild  be  set  quite  thickly  at  the 
start  and  gradually  thinned  out.  Trees 
can  be  cheaply  procured,  too.  I  only 
offer  this  as  a  suggestion. 

*  *  * 

It  makes  one  feel 
Keeping  Things  Tidy  ^^^^      j^^^^  ^^^^y. 

thing  about  the  place  in  neat,  tidy 
"shipshape"  all  the  time;  but  when 
there  are  dozens  of  things  demanding 
attention  and  immediate  action  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  so.  Not  long 
ago  the  "field  correspondent"  of  an 
agricultural  journal  dropped  in  to  see 
me  and  look  over  my  surroundings,  and 
he  foiind  me  up  to  the  neck  in  work 
and  a  hundred  jobs  needing  immediate 
attention.  Of  coiirse,  I  was  sorry  to 
have  him  see  so  many  weeds  in  the 
g-arden,  and  so  many  pruuings  scattered 
about  the  orchard,  and  so  many  things 
out  of  i^lace,  but  I  was  doing-  all  possi- 
ble to  keep  abreast  of  the  season.  As 
I  work  about  the  place  I  aim  to  take 
one  thing-  goiTig-  and  bring  another 
coming,  and  if  one  does  this  his  hands 
will  rarely  be  empty;  but  for  all  that, 
many  thijigs  will  get  scattered  about, 
and  many  jobs  will  have  to  wait  much 
longer  than  we  like  to  have  them. 

*  * 

Flowers  '""^         ^  overheard  one 

lady  ask  another  how  she 
manag-ed  to  have  so  many  beautifiil 
flowers  on  and  about  her  lawn.  "Well, 
I  don't  kno^v."'  she  replied.  "I  pick  off 
the  dead  blossoms,  and  cut  lots  of 
bouquets  from  them,  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  T  i-eally  don't  know  much  about 
attending  to  the  phnits.  .Tim  [her  hus- 
band] is  constantly  tinkering  about 
them.  ICvery  evening  he  is  out  there 
hoeing-  and  raking  and  clipping  until 
dai'K'.  He's  a  great  man  for  flowers, 
.Tim  is,  and  he  seems  to  understand  how 
to  manage  them  nicely." 

Feed  CiBiTNDY. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

CONCEUNING  Dogs. — An  immense 
army  of  dogs  is  supported  by  the 
country-folk  of  this  country. 
Town  and  city  people  own  an- 
other army  of  dogs,  but  the  most  of 
the  animals  are  under  control  and  do 
not  interest  us  directly.  There  is  con- 
tinued discussion  to  determine  the 
rights  and  value  of  our  countrj'  dogs. 
The  latter  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
it  should  not  be  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  agitation,  anj-way.  A  man  has  a 
legal  right  to  keep  a  dog  that  appears 
to  others  to  be  entirely  worthless.  The 
dog  may  seem  to  its  owner  to  pay  its 
way  in  companionship,  and  so  long  as 
the  owner  maintains  him  and  keeps  him 
upon  his  own  property  the  value  of  the 
animal  is  not  a  matter  concerning 
which  the  public  has  any  right  to  inter- 
est itself.  It  is  a  private  matter  en- 
tirely. The  economist  may  discuss  the 
results  of  feeding  an  army  of  animals 
that  do  not  earn  their  food,  but  the 
individual  has  a  right  to  provide  for  his 
enjoj'ment  any  luxuries  that  he  is  able 
to  pay  for.  The  question  should  be 
about  the  control  of  dogs,  not  about 
their  value.  Each  individual  may  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  he  wants  to 
labor  to  maintain  a  dog  or  not,  and 
whether  his  dog  paj's  for  his  board  and 
care  in  work  or  aifection,  but  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  dog 
have  no  greater  degree  of  freedom  on 
the  highway  or  on  a  neighbor's  land 
than  any  other  kind  of  live  stock  be- 
longing to  the  dog's  owner.  The  ques- 
tion is  wholly  one  of  restraint. 


Eestkaint  of  Live  Stock. — Public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  closer  restraint  of 
stock  of  any  kind  is  a  thing  of  slow 
growth.  It  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  let 
stock  get  their  own  living  upon  the 
commons  than  in  fenced  fields  belong- 
ing to  the  owner.  It  is  only  when 
population  increases  to  the  point  of 
crowding  and  the  commons  become 
limited  in  area  that  public  sentiment 
compels  the  owner  to  keep  his  cattle 
and  hogs  upon  his  own  laud.  Usually 
he  accepts  the  new  conditions  under 
protest.  Poultry  and  dogs  are  the  last 
to  come  under  any  form  of  restraint 
that  is  due  to  public  sentiment  created 
by  increase  of  population.  "Where 
farms  are  small  and  crops  are  valuable 
poultry  is  now  kept  upon  its  owner's 
property,  while  in  sections  having  large 
farms  given  much  to  grazing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  neighborhood  still  permits 
to  this  class  of  stock  itsliberty.  Thedog 
is  last  to  come  under  restraint,  both  on 
account  of  the  affection  of  its  owner  and 
the  dog's  presumed  usefulness  when  it 
has  its  liberty  on  the  place.  But  it  can- 
not be  an  exception  to  the  rule  govern^ 
ing  all  •  forms  of  live  property.  In 
densely  populated  districts  it  no  longer 
is  a  lawless  wanderer,  but  travels  with 
its  owner  or  stays  at  home.  Where 
there  are  dogs  there  is  always  danger 
to  people  and  to  stock.  The  owner  of  a 
dog  should  be  required  to  see  to  it  that 
his  dog  has  absolutely  no  chance  to 
bite  a  child  or  run  a  sheep  that  is  not 
on  the  owner's  land.  That  means  the 
same  constant  control  that  is  exercised 
over  all  other  farm  stock.  If  the  dog 
is  vicious,  of  course  there  should  be 
even  closer  restraint;  but  in  no  case  has 
a  dog  a  right  to  his  freedom  on  prop- 
erty that  does  not  belong  to  his  owner. 
If  a  man  permits  it,  there  should  be 
law,  officer  and  public  sentiment  to  cor- 
rect such  abuse  of  the  public's  rights, 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  other  stock. 
-»  *  * 

Hessian  Fly. — The  loss  from  attacks 
of  this  insect  is  enormous  this  year. 
Evidences  of  damage  have  grown  great- 
er as  harvest  approached.  The  most 
discouraging  feature  of  it  all  is  that 
much  late-seeded  wheat  has  fared  as 
badly  as  the  early  seeded.  Our  scien- 
tists have  believed  that  the  ravages  of 
the  fly  could  be  escaped  by  seeding 
after  the  dates  named  by  them,  ob- 
servation having  shown  that  the  brood 
of  flies  lives  only  a  few  days  after 
its  appearance,  and  if  there  is  no 
young  wheat-plants  in  sight  no  depo- 
sition of  eggs  can  be  made  where  the 


joung  can  live.  And  so  we  waited  for 
the  safe  date,  having  the  ground  in  fine 
condition,  so  that  the  v^heat-plants 
could  get  as  well  rooted  as  possible 
before  winter.  But  matters  have  gone 
wrong.  It  now  appears  that  Nature 
provides  for  its  insect  world  in  a  more 
wonderful  manner  than  many  can  re- 
alize. When  the  autumn  is  dry,  so  that 
wheat  in  an  ordinary  way  would  not 
sprout,  the  same  dry  weather  that 
would  prevent  wheat  growth  retards 
the  coming  of  the  fly.  The  plan  of  our 
scientists  is  all  right  for  an  ordinary 
season,  it  is  believed.  In  a  seasonable 
year  the  flj^  would  appear  on  time,  and 
if  the  farmer  has  held  off  from  seeding 
all  works  well;  but  in  a  drj^  fall  the  fly 
is  as  late  as  the  wheat,  and  the  mischief 
is  done.  Many  farmers  will  be  discour- 
aged by  this  year's  failure  to  escape 
the  fly  by  late  seeding,  but  they  would 
do  well  to  stick  to  this  plan  another 
year.  Ordinarily  the  fly  comes  at  the 
time  named  by  our  experiment  statipns, 
and  ordinarily  we  may  hope  to  save  the 
most  of  our  wheat  from  it  by  waiting. 
This  year  we  have  failed,  and  the  cause 
assigned  seems  reasonable.  But  one 
failure  should  not  drive  us  back  to  early 
seeding,  as  that  is  nearly  sure  to  be 

caught  by  the  fly. 

*  *  * 

Perennial  Weeds.— It  is  the  peren- 
nial weeds  that  discourage  the  owner 
of  permanent  pasture-land.  He  knows 
that  if  he  keeps  the  annual  or  biennial 
from  seeding  he  is  master  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  the  weeds  that  grow  from 
the  same  root-stock  year  after  year,  or 
from  underground  stems,  seem  invin- 
cible. But  considerable  experience 
teaches  that  persistent  fighting  will 
kill  out  the  most  of  our  perennials — 
not  all  of  them  in  some  soils,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  This  is  em- 
inently true  of  the  bushes,  briers,  this- 
tles and  other  large  stuff  that  make 
unsightly  half  the  area  devoted  to  pas- 
ture on  the  mountain-sides  and  hillsides 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  A  few  years 
of  conscientious  work  with  the  hoe  and 
scythe  will  give  the  mastery.  Some 
plants  will  continue  to  appear,  but  they 
are  controlled  with  little  expense  after 
the  first  few  years.  If  land  is  worth 
fencing  for  pasture  it  is  worth  keeping 
clean  of  bushes,,  briers  and  such  large 
stuff.  And  in  the  case  of  common  per- 
ennial weeds  there  is  a  degree  of  con- 
trol to  be  obtained  in  most  cases.  Take 
the  steel-weed,  for  example.  It  is  one 
of  the  worst,  sending  out  branches 
from  the  stub  left  by  the  scythe,  and 
making  seed  profusely.  But  two  mow- 
ings a  year  tells  upon  it.  Vitality  is 
lost,  the  sod  encroaches  upon  it,  and  in 
time  one  sees  that  the  growth  dimin- 
ishes. Cutting  off  the  top  and  crowd- 
ing with  blue-grass  dwarfs  most  kinds 
of  weeds,  and  the  only  course  for  the 
owner  of  permanent  pasture-land  is  to 
keep  up  the  fight  with  scythe  and  hoe, 
regardless  of  the  reputation  of  the 
weed.  A  few  kinds  of  weeds  will  with- 
stand all  attacks,  but  the  great  majority 
will  finally  give  up  the  struggle. 

David. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  WEEDS 

We  have  been  assured  by  some  of  the 
professors  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  that  weeds  are  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  But  most  farmers  regard 
weeds  more  seriously.  They  wish  they 
could  exterminate  them,  root  and 
branches;  yet  one  may  not  infrequent- 
ly see  a  yard  full  of  burdocks,  wild 
carrots  and  other  equally  undesirable 
friends.  To  say  the  least,  there  is  no 
use  in  having  these  weeds  encroach  up- 
on our  territory. 

Jf  we  wish  to  make  war  upon  them 
successfully,  first  of  all  things  we  ought 
to  learn  their  nature,  just  the  same  as 
though  we  wanted  to  grow  them. 
Many  weeds  which  we  dread  are  bien- 
nials. The  first  season,  coming  from 
the  seed,  they  onl.y  make  a  fair-sized 
plant  without  going  to  seed.  The  fol- 
lowing season  they  send  up  seed-stalks, 
bloom,  ripen  the  seed  and  then  die.  The 
majority  of  these  plants  form  carrot- 
shaped  roots  and  cannot  produce  a  new 
plant  from  a  part  of  the  root.  Bur- 
dock, yellow  dock. wild  parsnip  and  car- 
rot, blue  thistle  and  others  belong  to 
this  class.  To  kill  them  it  is  but  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  the  upper  portion  of  the 
root  about  t*vo  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 


A  good  way  to  deal  with  these  weeds 
is  to  visit  the  places  infested  with  them 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  right  after 
a  rain,  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and 
with  a  sharp  little  pickax  or  a  mat- 
tock cut  them  off  below  the  surface. 
'On  examination  of  the  cut-off  portion 
one  can  quickly  see  whether  the  plant 
has  been  cut  oft"  low  enough.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  year  after  year,  for  some  of  the 
seed  lies  in  and  on  top  of  the  ground 
for  years  before  germinating;  but  at 
last  we  will  succeed  in  clearing  our  land 
and  the  fence-corners  of  these  obnox- 
ious weeds. 

There  are  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  the  blue  thistle  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  meadows 
and  pastures  in  a  frightful  manner. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  cutting  the 
plants  off  with  a  burdock-hoe  is  out  of 
the  question.  A  sensible  short  rotation 
will  soon  rid  such  fields.  The  wild  car- 
rot is  regarded  hereabouts  as  the  worst 
pest,  but  even  this  cannot  get  a  lasting 
footing  where  a  short  rotation  is  prac- 
tised. In  addition  to  this,  the  grass 
must  be  cut  early  and  twice,  or  oftener 
if  necessary.  Fields  left  in  grass  for 
years,  till  they  scarcely  cut  half  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be -free  from  weeds.  When 
the  grass  does  not  occupy  the  land 
Nature  provides  that  something  else 
will. 

By  far  the  worst  weeds  we  have  to 
contend  with  are  those  increasing  from 
the  root  as  well  as  the  seed.  The  Can- 
ada thistle  is  one  of  them.  Plowing 
badlj'  infested  fields  while  the  thistle 
is  in  full  bloom,  plowing  under  every 
fragment "  of  the  plants,  and  sowing 
buckwheat  after  will  effectually  subdue 
the  worst  field.  I  have  cleared  fields 
by  one  plowing  at  the  right  time. 
Merely  cutting  the  thistles  whfle  in 
bloom  amounts  to  nothing,  as  far  as 
killing  the  mother-plant  is  concerned. 

The  milkweed  is  the  most  tenacious 
weed  I  know  of,  and  I  have  not  discov- 
ered any  practical  method  to  subdue  it. 
The  quack-grass,  increasing  from  the 
seed  and  by  the  root,  a  plant  also 
known  under  many  other  names  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  yields 
to  plowing  and  constant  irritation  with 
a  sharp  cultivator.  I  have  rid  fields 
completely  in  one  season  b}'  this  course. 
Weeds  springing  from  the  seed  annu- 
ally and  perfecting  seeds  the  same 
season  vnU  have  to  be  subdued  by 
timely  cultivation.  F.  Gbeinek. 


THE  MEADOW  AFTER  HAYING 

The  period  between  haying  and  the 
annual  fall  rains  is  one  of  crisis  for  the 
meadow.  The  protecting  grass  has  been 
removed  and  the  sun  beats  down  upon 
the  naked  roots  with  all  the  heat  of 
late  summer.  Now,  if  ever,  they  will  be 
weakened  and  lose  their  vitality  to  re- 
sist the  frosts  of  winter.  What  shall 
we  do  to  prevent  this  deterioration? 

Here  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  of 
my  own.  The  season  of  1899  with  us 
in  south-central  New  York  was  very 
dry.  For  several  weeks  no  rain  what- 
ever fell.  Our  meadows  laj'  in  the  boil- 
ing-hot sun,  burning  up.  The  leaves  of 
the  plants  were  shriveled  and  brown.  It 
seemed  to  me  they  must  be  nearly  all 
killed  by  the  heat  if  something  was 
not  done  to  save  them.  It  so  happened 
that  I  had  under  my  barn-shed  quite  a 
pile  of  barn-j'ard  fertilizer  which  I  had 
not  needed  on  my  plowed  crops  the  pre- 
vious spring.  This  I  now  drew  out  and 
scattered  over  my  meadows.  Part  of 
the  manure  was  from  the  horse-stables, 
and  contained  considerable  straw.  It 
was  a  question  whether  this  would  be 
rotted  before  the  next  year's  hay  crop 
came  on,  or  whether  it  would  be  raked 
in  with  the  grass.  But  I  took  the 
chances  of  this  and  scattered  it  on  with 
the  rest.  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
straw  had  great  value  as  a  source  of 
protection  to  the  grass-roots. 

i  was  very  sure  that  I  could  see  good 
effects  from  my  work  before  winter  set 
in  last  fall.  When  I  would  raise  the 
flakes  of  straw  from  the  ground  I 
would  find  the  tuits  of  grass  fresh  and 
green,  affording  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  places  which  did  not  happen  to 
have  been  covered  when  the  manure 
was  drawn  out. 

No  cattle  are  ever  allowed  to  run  on 
my  meadows  at  any  season  of  the  year. 


I  feel  sure  that  the  practice  of  many 
farmers  in  this  respect  is  more  or  less 
disastrous,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  other  conditions.  The  af- 
ter-feed has  no  doubt  a  good  value,  and 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  what  is  gained 
in  increased  flow  of  milk  this  year  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  than  lost  in  hay 
another  year.  The  aftermath  falling 
back  over  the  roots  shades  them,  and 
affords  a  natural  protection  from  frosts 
in  winter. 

But  if  the  result  of  my  experiment 
was  noticeable  last  fall,  it  has  been 
much  more  so  this  summer.  Most  of 
the  farmers  of  this  section  have  been 
complaining  that  their  meadows  were 
almost  ruined  by  the  drought  of  last 
summer  and  thB  following  open  win- 
ter. The  cut  of  grass  could  not  help 
being  light.  But  my  meadows  have 
been  fully  as  good  as  in  average  years 
in  the  past.  The  manure  spread  last 
fall  is  yet  bringing  good  returns.  I 
believe  I  shall  see  beneficial  results 
from  this  top-dressing  for  several  years 
to  come. 

As  to  the  time  of  applying  top-dress- 
ing I  would  say  that  in  ordinary  years 
better  returns  may  be  gained  by  apply- 
ing the  fertilizer  late  in  the  fall.  Then 
not  nearly  so  much  wjll  be  dissolved  by 
the  elements  and  be  lost  in  the  air.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  sun  and  rain 
destroy  a  large  part  of  the  goodness  of 
the  manure  spread  earlier  in  the  season. 
But  when  there  is  a  severe  drj^  spell, 
such  as  I  have  described,  I  think  it  is 
best  to  apply  whatever  manure  we  have 
early  after  haj'ing.       E.  L.  Vincent. 


THE  WASHING  OF  THE  SOIL 

The  wasting  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil  bj'  dissolving  and  washing  away  is 
no  small  matter  to  the  farmer,  and  on 
every  farm  should  be  considered.  In  a 
season  of  many  washing  rains  the  soil 
carried  away  in  some  portions  of  a 
field  is  limited  onlj-  bj^  the  depth  to 
which  it  has  been  cultivated.  Corn 
ground  is  probablj'  the  worst  of  all 
fields,  as  the  soil  is  kept  loose  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  there  is  no.  ?oil-j 
binding  roots  to  prevent  erosion  during 
the  remaipder  of  the  season. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  claiming 
some  attention,  and  will  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  progressive  farmer  of 
the  future.  Few  farms  can  stand  the 
constant  drain  of  years  without  mate- 
rially lessening  theit  productiveness. 
The  richest  portion  of  the  soil  is  the 
portion  carried  away,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers  can  hardly  keep  up 
the  loss. 

In  a  field  where  corn  or  other  such 
cultivated  crop  is  grown  some  soil- 
binding  grass  or  grain  can  be  sown  af- 
ter the  field  has  been  cultivated  over 
the  last  time.  Eye  is  a  good  crop,  as  it 
will  furnish  an  excellent  fall  and  winter 
pasture  after  the  corn  crop  has  been 
gathered.  It  was  to  protect  the  soil 
from  the  fall  and  winter  and  spring 
rains.  Even  if  the  grain  is  not  left  to 
mature  the  next  season  the  pasturage 
will  pay  for  the  expense  of  putting  in. 

In  side-hill  fields  it  is  the  best  policy 
to  raise  some  crop  that  will  act  as  a 
sqil-binder.  This  item  is  of  enough 
importance  to  be  given  thoughtful  at- 
tention by  ever3'  farmer. 

J.  L.  Iewin. 


DOG-VISITING 

The  owner  of  a  beautiful  homestead 
complains  of  the  habit  many  people 
have  of  taking  dogs  with  them  when 
they,  make  calls.  If  there  is  anything 
I  hate  it  is  to  see  a  neighbor  coming  in 
with  a  great  untrained  dog  at  his  heels. 
The  creature  is  at  once  a  nuisance — 
running  everywhere,  dashing  into  flow- 
er-beds, and  smashing  something  that 
I  have  worked  over  all  summer.  Dog- 
visiting  is  an  outrage.  I  would  as  soon 
one  would  bring  a  loose  cow  or  a  flock 
of  geese.  If  possible,  I  get  the  dog 
promptly  shut  up;  if  not,  the  visit  of 
both  man  and  beast  is  shortened  as 
much  as  I  am  able  to  bring  about — and 
I  generally  do  it.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  light  import,  however  it  maj'  seem  to 
the  man  who  owns  the  dog.  A  person 
who  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  compre- 
hend it  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
very  little  consideration. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


THE  Winter  Melon. — Last  year  I 
got  from  some  source  seed  of 
the  so-called  winter  melon,  but 
I  did  not  succeed  in  raising'  the 
fruit  of  it.  I  forgot  what  the  trouble 
was.  In  fact,  I  had  little  faith  in  the 
.thing,  and  therefore  did  not  take  j)rop- 
er  care  of  it.  From  the  description  I 
have  read  of  it  since,  and  especially 
from  some  station  reports,  T  was  more 
anxious  this  year  to  give  it  a  trial,  and 
therefore  glad  when  I  received  a  pack- 
age of  seed  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  only  seed-packet  in  the  lot 
which  I  valued  at  all.  Jt  was  planted 
in  good  style,  and  I  will  say  that  the 
seed  germinated  promptly  and  the 
plants  appeared  to  have  much  greater 
vigor  and  thrift  than  those  of  any 
other  kind  in  the  patch.  But  how  the 
bugs  went  for  them!  I  have  had  very 
few  cucumber-beetles  on  any  of  my 
vines  this  year  so  far.  All  the  more  I 
was  astonished  to  find,  when  I  visited 
my  few  hills  of  winter  melons,  that 
every  plant  was  riddled  and  most  of 
them  entirely  killed  to  the  ground.  The 
prompt  application  of  a  good  lot  of 
tobacco-dust  saved  one  of  the  already 
damaged  plants,  and  I  am  in  hopes  to 
keep  it  alive  and  raise  fruit  from  it. 


Tii-E  CucuMBEE-BEETLE.  —  It  seems 
strange  to  me  how  these  dreaded  bee- 
tles come  and  go.  One  time  I  travel 
all  over  the  patch  without  finding  even 
a  trace  of  one.  Then  a  few  hours  after- 
Ward,  coming  through  the  patch  again, 
the  beetles,  are  found  there  in  swarms, 
infesting  every  hill  and  almost  every 
plant  in  every  hill.  That  means  getting 
the  skates  on.  A  lot  of  tobacco-dust 
is  thrown  on  the  hills  and  well  shaken 
through  the  vines,  so  as  to  cover  them 
all  over,  above  and  underneath,  and 
when  I  make  another  trip  through 
the  patch  soon  after  not  a  beetle  may 
be'  there,  even  on  a  hill  that  had  been 
accidentally  left  untreated.  Where 
these  pests  go  to  all  at  once  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  If  there  were  lots 
of  snakes  or  toads  around  I.  would  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  cause  of  the  bee- 
tles' disappearance.  But  this  year  I 
seldom  see  either  snake  or  toad.  In 
general  it  must  be  said  that  we  have 
fewer  insect  enemies  this  year  than 
have  been  troubling  us  in  previous 
years.  There  seems  to  be  but  few  po- 
tato-bugs, few  cabbage-maggots,  few 
caterpillars.  I  gladly  get  along  very 
well  without  them.  Their  absence  will 
not  be  seriously  felt. 


The  Onion-maggot. — Almost  every 
year  a  few  maggots  have  been  found 
in  my  onion-patches,  but  I  have  never 
had  to  report  a  sei-ious  loss  from  this 
source.  This  year  I  moved  the  onions 
•to  an  entirely  new  patch,  hundreds  of 
rods  away  from  where  I  had  them  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  they-  are  doing 
very  much  better  in  their  new  location 
than  for  some  years,  and  no  sign  of 
maggot 'is  to  be  found  on  them.  A  few 
rows  only  were  planted  in  the  old 
patch,  merely  to  have  them  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  kitchen  door,  as  they 
were  intended  for  home  consumption 
only.  But  here  the  maggots  have  con- 
eentrated  on  them  and  actually  ruined 
three  fourths  of  the  plants.  In  some 
of  the  biilbs  I  find  halt  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  great  fat  grubs.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  way  of  saving  the  onions  once  at- 
tacked that  I  know  of.  The  only  thing 
I  can  do  (and  I  should  do)  is  to  pull 
up  every  onion  that  by  its  yellow  color 
or  dying  down  gives  indications  of  be- 
ing infested  with  maggots,  and  carry 
it  but  of  the  patch  to  a  convenient  place 
where  it  can  be  burned  up  or  sprayed 
with  kerosene,  or  handed  over  to  little 
chicks.  That  v^nll  reduce  the  brood  for 
another  season,  anyway.  But  the  ex- 
perience shows  me  the  benefits  from 
occasional  change  of  locations  of  the 
onion-patch,  and  likewise,  perhaps,  of 
cabbages,  etc. 

*  »  * 

Vegetables  in  Fish-pond. — A  reader 
tells  me  that  he  has  an  old  fish-pond 
which  has  been  under  water  for  ten  or 


more  years.  The  mud  in  the  bottom 
is  about  two  feet  deep.  Now  he  jiro- 
poses  to  draw  the  water  out  and  plant 
the  bottom  with  celery.  There  is  a 
never-failing  spring  just  above  it,  af- 
fording a  fine  chance  for  irrigation.  I 
know  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Hungary,  where  the  culture  of 
carp  in  artificial  ponds  is  quite  an  in- 
dustry, these  ponds  in  some  instances 
are  so  constructed  that  the  water,  carp 
and  all  can  be  drawn  off  into  other 
ponds,  and  the  bottom  of  the  drained 
pond  planted  in  carrots,  beets  or  other 
root  crops,  these  crops  to  be  left  for 
the  fish  to  feed  on  after  the  water  has 
been  again  brought  back  or  the  jjond 
is  allowed  to  fill  up  again.  The  little 
Cayuga  creek,  which  passes  within  a 
few  rods  from  where  I  write  this, 
seems  to  be  alive  with  carp,  some  of 
them  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  apiece,  although  the  first  of 
them  only  made  their  appearance  in 
this  creek  (probably  escaped  from  some 
pond)  not  more  than  five  or  six  years 
ago.  They  are  sometimes  caught  with 
hook  and  line,  more  frequently  perhaps 
dipped  up  with  scoop-nets  or  caught 
in  hoop-nets,  and  in  cold  weather  I 
have  eaten  an  occasional  mess  of  them. 
Some^  people  around  here  are  glad 
enough  to  get  these  fish  for  their  table 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  But  if  other 
folks  did  not  think  more  of  the  carp 
as  a  food  fish  than  I  do  I  believe  they 
would  consider  it  more  profitable  to 
drain  their  ponds,  and  raise  garden 
stuff  in  the  ground  thus  laid  dry,  than 
to  grow  German  carp.  I  should  surely 
try  celery  on  a  well-drained  pond  bot- 
tom, especially  if  a  never-failing  spring 
above  it  gives  such  splendid  op]3ortu- 
nity  for  irrigation.  Our  friend  wants 
to  know  how  soon  the  groimd  will  be 
fit  for  planting  after  the  water  is 
drained  off.  I  should  have  tried  to  let 
the  water  oft"  in  the  fall,  and  to  expose 
the  soil  of  the  bottom  to  the  action  of 
frost.  But  as  that  has  not  been  done, 
I  believe  that  the  land  can  be  used  and 
will  produce  fine  crops  under  good 
treatment  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked  and  broiight  in  the  same 
mechanical  condition  as  any  g'arden 
land  should  be  in.  In  other  words,  it 
is  ready  for  plaiiting  when  the  surfjace, 
eight  or  more  inches  in  depth,  has 
been  thoroughly  pulverized.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  rich  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  withoiit  additional  applica- 
tions. The  only  safe  way  is  to  use 
plant-foods,  especially  rotted  stable 
manure,  quite  freely.  Concentrated 
fertilizers  alone  may  do  it.  Wood 
ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  but  in 
larger  quantities  if  leached,  will  most 
likely  give  good  results  in  such  cases. 
I  would  also  expect  good  crops  of 
other  garden  vegetables,  especially 
onions,  cabbage,  caulifiower,  radishes, 
roots,  etc.  T.  Greiner. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINER 

Planting   Raspberries  M.    j.,  Grant- 

ville,  Kan.,  asUs  when  raspberries  should  be 
set  out.  Spring  is  perhaps  as  good  a  time 
as  any  in  which  to  set  them  out,  although 
fall  will  do  fairly  well  enough. 

Sale  for  Uelgrian-hare  Skin.s  J.  A.  L., 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  writes:  "Please  tell  mo  where 
I  can  find  sale  for  Belgian-hare  pelts  in  the 
United  States." 

Reply:— Who  can  tell? 

Truffles — G.  H.  B.,  Ralls  county,  Mo., 
asks  if  any  reader  of  the  Farmland  FinESiDK 
can  tell  how  to  find  truffles,  the  choice  edible 
fungus  which  grows  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  professional  truffle-hunters  of 
Europe  used  to  employ  trained  pigs  or  dogs 
to  locate  these  choiee  fungi.  1  do  not  know 
whether  tnilHes  are  found  here  or  not.  Who 
can  tell  us  about  it? 

Coffee-berry — Lice  on  Carnations.— 
R.  E.  S.,  Royalton,  Vt.,  writes:  "Please  give 
directions  for  the  culture  of  the  new  coffee- 
berry,  or  soy-beau.  What  will  kill  lice  on 

earnatious?" 

Reply:— Some  information  on  soy-beans 
has  already  been  given  in  an  earlier  issue. 
For  fodder  sow  broadcast  or  in  drills  with  a 
grain-drill.  To  grow  the  beans,  plant  them 
as  you  would  any  bean.- — For  lice  on  plants, 
fumigate  with  tobaeoo-smoke  or  syringe  with 
strong  tobaeco-tea. 

Elevating  a  Rhubarb  Plantation.— 
M.  L.,  Woodside,  Md..  wants  to  know  if  he 
can  elevate  rhubarb-plants  that  have  been 
set  too  low.  I  think  they  will  have  a  tt-u- 
dency  to  come  up  nearer  to  the  surface,  any- 
way. But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  taking  up  the  plants  and  setting  them 
the  way  they  should  stand.  The  land  must 
be  thoroughly  drained  for  this  crop. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Api»le-twlj5  Borer. — F.  E.  It.,  Nejjesta, 
Col.,  writes:  "I  send  you  under  separate 
cover  a  box  containing  five  specimens  of  a 
bug  that  is  found  in  the  canes  of  grape- 
vines. The  bugs  enter  at  the  bud  and  burrow 
along  the  stem.  They  seem  to  kill  the  vines. 
The  bugs  seem  to  stay  in  the  vines  summer 
and  winter.  I  saw  the  bugs  last  spring  for 
the  first  time.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they 
are?  Are  they  likely  to  destroy  the  vines? 
Do  yiiu  know  of  any  remed.v?  If  so,  wh:it 
is  it,  and  the  time  to  apply  it?" 

Reply:- Tlie  insect  mentioned  above  is 
I^nown  to  entomologists  as  the  apple-twig 
borer  (Amphieerus  bieomtatus.  Say).  This 
beetle  is  cylindrical,  about  one  third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  col- 
or above,  and  black  beneath.  This  beetle 
bores  into  small  apple-twigs  in  early  spring, 
entering  close  to  a  bud  and  making  a  chan- 
nel several  inches  in  length,  apparent  to  obtain 
both  food  and  shelter.  The  canes  of  grapes 
are  invaded  in  similar  places,  and  are  killed 
In  consequence.  Twigs  of  pears  and  cherries 
are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  Both  sexes 
malce  such  tunnels,  and  they  are  occasionally 
found  in  them  during  the  middle  of  the  win- 
ter, as  well  as  in  summer.  They  are  usually 
found  in  the  tunnels  with  the  head  down- 
ward. In  this  manner  they  sometimes  work 
during  the  summer  months,  and  cause  the 
invaded  twigs  to  die.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  the  beetles  leave  their  burrows  dur- 
ing the  summer.  They  now  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  dead  or  dying  roots  of  the  green- 
brier  (Smilax  spec)  or  in  the  dead  shoots  of 
the  grape,  and  the  pupae  remain  in  such 
places  until  the  full-fledged  beetles  are  formed. 
The  insect  has  not  been  common  enough  in 
the  past  to  inflict  much  damage,  but  it  is 
now  on  the  increase  and  liable  to  do  greater 
damage.  The  remedy  is  to  gather  and  burn 
the  twigs  in  which  they  are  found,  and  no 
greenbriers  should  be  allowed  to  grow  near 
orchards  or  vineyards.  Wild  grape-vines  har- 
boring such  beetles  should  also  be  removed. 

The  Rose-chafer,  or  Rose-bugr. — P.  A. 
W.,  Lost  River,  W.  Va.  The  rose-bugs,  where 
numerous,  are  among  our  most  destructive 
insect  enemies.  In  some  sections  of  our  coun- 
try they  appear  to  be  increasing  in  numbers 
from  year  to  yeai^,  visiting  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  gardens  annually  in  June  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  great  havoc  with  grapes 
and  eating  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  When  they  visit  us  in  swarms  we 
are  left  almost  helpless  or  with  a  big  job 
on  our  hands  to  head  them  off.  The  applica- 
tions of  insecticides  seem  to  be  of  very  little 
use,  as  no  contact  of  poison  kills  them,  and 
the  arsenites  and  other  stomach  poisons  of 
such  strength  as  to  be  safely  used  on  the 
plants  act  too  slowly,  for  the  reason  that 
only  two  or  three  days  suffice  to  ruin  a  vine- 
yard. They  drop  readily  from  the  vines  upon 
giving  them  a  sudden  jar,  hence  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  combating  them  is  to  provide 
a  funnel  or  umbrella  shaped  collector  that  can 
be  held  underneath  the  vines  and  shaking  or 
jarring  them  so  that  they  will  fall  Into  it. 
The  collector  can  be  made  of  smooth  or  glazed 
cloth  fastened  to  a  hoop,  with  a  handle  on 
one  side,  and  so  made  that  as  the  beetles  fall 
Into  it  they  will  roll  to  the  center,  where  a 
hole  is  left  for  them  to  drop  through  Into  a 
small  pail  or  other  vessel  containing  ker- 
osene or  boiling-hot  water,  which  will  kill 
them.  This  should  be  begun  at  their  flrst 
appearance,  and  followed  up  dail.v,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  times  a  day,  until  they 
disappear  or  until  the  fruit  is  well  set.  I 
have  never  had  but  one  serious  fight  with 
them,  but  came  out  of  it  the  victor,  and  have 
not  been  troubled  with  them  since.  The  rem- 
edy I  used  was  hot  water,  jarring  them  into 
It;  but  as  water  cools  so  quickly,  kerosene 
would  seiTC  the  purpose  better.  On  apple- 
trees  and  roses  I  had  very  good  success  from 
syringing  them  forcibly  with  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  de- 
grees, but  that  is  not  practised  In  a  large 
vineyard  or  orchard.  Where  they  appear  only 
in  moderate  numbers,  dusting  the  grape-vines 
with  perfectly'  dry,  fine,  air-slaked  lime  to 
which  a  little  flour  of  sulphur  has  been  added 
seems  to  be  distasteful  to  them,  and  often 
saves  the  fruit.  The  larvae  of  the  insect  feed 
In  light  land  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  other 
plants,  and  pupate  in  the  spring  shortly  be- 
fore they  change  to  beetles,  and  plowing  up 
and  harrowing  sod  known  to  be  infested  with 
them  at  this  time  destroys  considerable  num- 
bers of  them. 

Apricots  Wropping.— J.  D.,  Attica,  Kan. 
The  fruit  of  the  apricot  frequently  falls  off 
wheu  half  grown  from  being  stung  by  the 
phun  weevil,  or  curculio  (Conotrachelus  nen- 
uphar), or  b.v  the  plnm-gouger  (Cocotorus  scu- 
tellarus),  a  near-allied  insect,  which  of  late 
years  is  becoming  very  plentiful  in  portions 
of  the  West,  and  is  even  more  destructive 
than  the  curculio.  The  larvae  of  both  insects 
feed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  and  the  latter 
also  upon  the  kernel.  The  early  setting  of 
this  fruit  and  the  smooth  skin  seem  to  make 
it  peculiarly  attractive  for  depositing  their 


eggs,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  ,  the  eggs 
hatch  out  and  more  of  the  larvae  come  to 
maturity  than  where  laid  in  the  plum.  As 
the  damage  for  this  season  is  already  done, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the  present  crop 
of  fruit,  but  precautionary  measures  should 
be  taken  to  as  far  as  possible  destroy  the 
larvae  and  prevent  their  doing  like  damage 
another  year.  To  most  effectually  accomplish 
this  all  of  the  fallen  fruit  should  be  gathered 
up  and  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and 
all  fruits  coiilainiug  larvae  still  hanging  upon 
the  tree  slj(juld  be  picked  off  and  likewise 
destroyed.  This  process  will  greatly  reduce 
the  numbers  that  would  come  to  maturity, 
but  they  cannot  be  exterminated  in  a  single 
year,  as  some  will  have  escaped.  When  the 
larva  has  reached  its  full  si^ie  it  leaves  the 
fruit  and  goes  into  the  earth  beneath  the  tree 
to  pupati>,  and  soon  changes  to  an  adult  In- 
sect. As  soon  as  able  to  move  the  freshly 
issued  beetles  search  for  hibernating  quar- 
ters, and  are  not  again  seen  in  the  orchard 
until  the  next  spring.  The  beetles  hibernate 
among  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  but  prefer  ac- 
cumulated leaves  and  dry  mulching.  There- 
fore, a  fall  cleaning  up  and  burning  of  the 
rubbish  desti'oy  considerable  numbers  of 
them.  Early  in  spring,  before  the  buds  are 
open,  they  visit  the  trees  and  feed  upon  the 
tender  Imrk  and  buds,  and  later  the.v  eat  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  During  this  period  con- 
siderable numbers  of  them  can  be  killed  by 
spraying  the  J:rees  with  arsenical  poisons  be- 
fore the  leaves  and  flowers  appear;  but  spray- 
ing after  the  fruit  has  set  is  of  no  benefit 
whatever,  and  often  injurious,  as  the  foliage 
Is  easil.v  damaged  by  the  poisons.  Jarring 
the  trees  every  day  from  the  time  they  are 
budded  until  the  insects  have  ceased  to  sting 
the  fruit,  or  while  any  are  caught,  and  catch- 
ing them  on  sheets  spread  under  the  trees, 
and  killing  them  immediately,  is,  after  all, 
the  most  effectual  method  of  saving  the  fruit 
and  exterminating  the  beetle.  After  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  fruit  no  poisonous  appli- 
cations can  reach  them. 

Several  Clnestion.s.- M.  L.,  Woodside, 
Md.,  writes:  "1.  In  one  of  your  articles  you 
mention  the  burning  over  of  strawberry-beds. 
Do  I  understand  that  this  can  be  done  to  a 
growing  bed  without  injury?  2.  How  can  a 
strawberry-bed  not  properly  fertilized  at  set- 
ting out  (last  fall),  but  bearing  well,  be  fer- 
tilized for  nest  .year?  3.  I  had  a  fine  growth 
of  red  raspberries  last  year  that  were  injured 
by  a  severe  hail-storm,  and  after  that  the 
bushes  began  to  die.  This  year  many  that 
survived  and  fruited  have  died  before  ripen- 
ing. Tlie  canes  appear  to  have  a  sort  of  cjpy 
rot  generally  extending  from  hail  injuries. 
Two  or  three  bushes  that  I  took  up  last  year 
appeared  to  have  a  mold  on  the  roots,  arid 
were  dead  or  dying." 

IlBPLy; — 1.  The  burning  over  of  the  grow- 
ing strawberr.v-bed  is  perfectly  safe  where  all 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  soil  must  not 
be  dead  dry  about  the  roots,  any  mulching 
that  would  bold  fire  must  be  loosened  up  and 
dry,  and  the  mowings  should  be  dry  enough 
to  burn  freel.v.  and  a  time  should  be  chosen 
when  there  is  sufficient  wind  to  carry  the 
fire  over  the  bed  quickly,  otherwise  the  roots 
may  be  injured.  Equally  as  good  a  method 
of  renewing  the  strawberr.y-bed,  but  not  as 
expeditious  and  requiring  more  labor.  Is  the 
mowing  over  the  beds  immediately  after 
the  last  picking,  raking  off  and  burning  of  the 
mowings  and  surplus  mulching,  then  applying 
a  dressing  of  well-i'otted  manure  and  plowing 
between  the  rows,  narrowing  them  down  to 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  throwing  the 
furrow  away  from  the  row,  then  going  over 
these  plowed  spaces  with  a  fine-toothed  cul- 
tivator until  the  space  is  leveled,  and  again 
a  few  days  later,  to  keep  the  surface  mellow, 
so  that  the  runners  may  root  readily,  and  to 
destro.y  an.v  weeds  that  ma.v  start.  Where 
the  old  beds  have  in  them  sorrel,  white  clover, 
wire-grass  or  perennial  weeds  it  is  best  to  use 
the  cultivator  every  week,  narrowing  up  the 
space  so  that  the  runners  will  only  be  allowed 
to  root  over  a  space  of  one  foot  or  less  each 
side  of  the  old  row  that  was  left.  But  where 
the  bed  is  comparatively  free  from  weeds  the 
runners  may  be  encouraged  to  run  over  and 
form  plants  on  the  entire  plowed  spaces  if 
the  surface  is  kept  mellow  and  weeds  kepi 
down  with  hoe  or  rake;  and  after  these  spaces 
are  filled  with  new  plants  the  old  rows  can 
be  taken  out  to  make  new  paths  for  the  pick- 
ers to  work  in.  By  this  method  I  have  known 
a  strawberr.v-bed  to  be  kept  in  very  good 
condition  for^several  years.  2.  Apply  to  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  good  barn-yard 
manure,  or  a  compost  of  manure  and  muck, 
and  cultivate  or  plow,  to  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  mulching 
in  the  fall  with  stable  manure.  3.  A  severe 
hail-storm  occurring  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, especially  near  the  middle  of  it,  before 
the  canes  had  begun  to  ripen,  woidd  not  only 
injure  them  for  fruiting  the  following  year, 
but  would  also  injuriously  affect  the  vitality 
of  the  roots,  so  that  the  fruit  would  not  come 
to  maturity.  Also  the  moldy  appearance  of 
the  plants  taken  up  is  evidence  that  injury 
has  culminated  in  a  diseased  condition,  or 
that  the.v  are  infused  witli  root-lice.  In 
either  case  the  plantation  can  hardl.v  be  re- 
stored to  normal  health.  If  the  roots  were 
not  diseased  or  greatl.v  injured,  the  better 
plan  to  have  adopted  would  have  been  to 
have  mowed  off  the  canes  in  early  spring, 
fertilized,  plowed  and  cultivated  between  the 
rows,  raising  canes  for  next  year's  fruiting. 
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HOW  FARMERS  WASTE  INFLUENCE 

1HAVE  just  been  reading  a  report  of 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Congress, 
held  recently  in  Albany,  and  the 
enthusiastic  correspondent  says  in 
the  introduction:  "This  congress  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
needed  legislation  for  farmers,  and  the 
farmers  should  support  it,  for  when 
their  demands  are  presented  to  legisla- 
tors by  large  organizations  they  will  be 
considered."  Well,  perhaps  the  corre- 
spondent is  not  too  optimistic;  he  only 
says  "considered,"  and  leaves  a  margin 
for  other  influences  possibly  more  po- 
tent when  it  comes  to  final  action  or 
non-action. 

But  what  is  the  honest  legislator  to 
do  when  the  demands  of  the  farmer 
come  to  him  in  so  confusing — not  to 
say  contradictorj' — a  way  that  h^  can- 
not tell  exactly  what  is  wanted?  If 
farmers'  organizations  expect  to  have 
their  petitions  received  with  the  respect 
due  the  united  demand  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  powerful  class  of  American 
citizens  they  must  discriminate  care- 
fully as  to  whom  they  permit  to  be 
their  spokesmen,  and  must  weigh  with 
good  judgment  every  utterance  which 
is  to  go  before  the  public  as  official. 

A  few  months  ago  a  greater  body 
than  the  New  York  Congress— the 
National  Farmers'  Congress— met  in 
Boston,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
session  adopted  resolutions  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  law  subsidizing  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  ship-building.  The 
■bill  which  was  unanimously  opposed 
by  Congress  was  not  that  which  went 
to  the  Senate,  but  the  original  sub- 
sidy bill,  which  has  been  modified  out 
of  all  resemblance  to  its  former  self 
upon  the  demands  of  Western  farm- 
ers acting  through  their  representa- 
tives—a bill  of  which  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  "Post"  said, 
on  February  7th:  "The  feeling  of 
Western  members  of  the  House  against 
the  shipping  subsidy  bill  is  growing 
stronger  every  daj-,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  with  safety  that  the  whole  Minne- 
sota delegation,  half  the  Michigan  and 
half  the  Wisconsin  delegations  are 
boilnd  to  vote  against  it  in  its  present 
forin,  or  unless  it  be  amended  so  as  to 
cover  several  important  points." 

It  is  not  often  that  I  follow  with 
close  attention  the  progress  of.  bills 
affecting  party  interests  chiefly,  al- 
though in  a  quiet  way  I  am  a  party  man 
of  no  feeble  convictions,  nor  those  ad- 
vocated by  great  commercial  or  indus- 
trial bodies,  although  I  well  know  that 
no  important  measure  can  be  without 
influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the 
humblest  member  of  the  body  politic. 
The  sphere  of  my  study — the  farm,  the 
garden,  the  orchard,  the  forest — is 
large  enough  to  occupy  pretty  much  all 
my  attention.  Other  matters  have  their 
expert  advocates  and  equally  expert 
opponents.  There  will  be  lots  of  dis- 
cussion by  persons  who  know  what 
thej'  are  talking  about,  and  who  will 
give  accurate  information  if  it  serves 
their  purpose.  The  farmer  or  student 
of  agriculture  may  as  well  stick  to  sub- 
jects he  thinks  he  understands. 

But  this  bill  I  have  watched  all 
through  its  devious  windings  through 
Congressional  committee  and  various 
newspapers,  simply  because  early  in  its 
career  it  had  connected  itself  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  the  American 
farmer.  The  resolutions  of  indorsement 
were  not  introduced  into  the  Farmers' 
Congress  by  a  recognized  authority  in 
agriculture,  nor  by  a  known  friend  of 
the  farmer,  but  by  a  paid  representative 
of  the  shipping  and  ship-building  inter- 
ests, who  is  not  supposed  to  care  for 
the  farmer  except  as  he  can  use  him  in 
influencing  state  and  national  legisla- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  his  clients. 
The  only  approach  to  agriculture  in  the 
resolutions  adojited  by  the  cong:ress  is 
in  the  preamble,  where  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  subsidy  is  said 
to  be  "the  enlargement  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  surplus  products,"  which 
sounds  well,  but  is  nonsense. 

The  National  Grange,  I  believe,  sev- 
eral smaller  agricultural  societies  and 
millions  of  farmers  through  their  rep- 
resentatives have  opposed  this  bill, 
have  caused  its  modification  and  may 
defeat  it.  But  what  are  the  unfortu- 
nate congressmen  to  do,  each  of  whom 
has  in  his  possession  a  beautifully 
printed  copy  (the  farmers  did  not  pay 
the  printers'  bill  or  the  postage)  of 


preamble  and  resolutions,  demanding  in 
the  name  of  the  united  farmers  of 
America  that  they  pass  the  shipping 
subsidy-  bill,  and  that  they  pass  it  un- 
shorn of  one  of  its  original  features? 

I  do  not  propose  saying  one  word 
about  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  pass- 
ing this  bill.  I  only  use  it  as  a  text  to 
preach  a  sermon  to  the  farmer  in  con- 
vention. The  typical  victim  of  the 
bunco  steerer,  the  lightning-rod  man 
and  others  of  their  ilk  selected  by  the 
newspaper  funny  man  is  the  farmer. 
There  will  seem  to  be  some  justice  in 
the  selection  if  the  aggregated  farmers 
of  the  country  can  be  induced  to  drop 
for  the  time  their  own  pressing  inter- 
ests and  plead  for  those  of  the  ship- 
builder and  ship-owner — a  body  of  men 
who  have  never  shown  any  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  take  care  of  themselves. 

C.  S.  CUSHMAN. 

4.  . 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Washington.— I  have  been  in  this 
state  eleven  years,  and  have  bettered  my  cir- 
cumstances a  little  in  that  time.  A  laboring 
man  young  and  healthy  may  do  quite  well 
here,  but  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  middle- 
aged  folks  who  have  sold  a  comfortable  homo 
away  off  East  in  a  better  farming  country 
than  this  ever  will  be  roughing  it  in  this 
wild  West.  I  have  seen  men  who  brought 
money  and  grown  boys  and  girls  out  here 
working  as  section-hands  at  $1.25  a  day.  I 
have  known  men  who  sold  comfortable  little 
homes  in  Michigan  working  in  Tacoma  for 
$1  a  day,  and  boarding  themselves.  A  young 
man  who  is  single  can  come  and  see  the  West, 
and  if  not  suited  can  get  back  home  again; 
but  my  advice  to  the  head  of  a  family  is,  put 
not  too  much  dependence  in  advertisements, 
and  remember  the  real-estate  men  have  an 
object  in  advertising  certain  localities. 

Little  Rock,  Wash.  W.  A. 


Feoii  Xebeaska. — Boyd  county  is  a  good 
stock  country.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  are  in  good  condition.  There  has  been  a 
goodly  number  of  cattle  shipped  into  Boyd 
county  to  be  fed  on  our  surplus  corn.  The 
local  feeding  demand  has  made  a  market  for 
thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  that  went  from 
the  farm  direct  to  the  feed-yards  in  place  of 
the  speculator's-  corn-crib  at  the  railroad. 
Farmers  are  -  improving  their  stock,  having 
full-blooded  Polled  Angus  and  Herefords. 
Real  estate  has  been  changing  hands  quite 
lively  for  the  past  six  months.  Settlers  from 
the  Eastern  states  are  tired  of  paying  exor- 
bitant rents,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  cheap  homes  in  Boyd 
county.  Choice  farms  are  selling  at  from  $6 
to  $12  an  acre;  unimproved  from  $3  to  $6. 
This  is  a  very  healthful  country.  It  is  well 
watered.  There  are  some  springs,  but  water 
is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet.  J.  P.  R. 

Mankato,  Neb. 


From  North  Dakota.— Our  climate  is  de- 
lightful. There  are  very  few  excessively  hot 
days  In  summer,  and  the  nights  are  always 
cool,  so  one  can  always  enjoy  sound,  re- 
freshing sleep.  While  the  winters  are  usu- 
ally long  and  cold,  they  are  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  they  are  represented.  Nelson  county 
is  a  rolling  prairie,  very  desirable  for  diversi- 
fied farming.  It  is  a  good  country  for  live 
stock.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  flax, 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  spelt;  land  we  raise  the 
finest  potatoes  on  earth.  Yields  an  acre: 
Wheat,  ten  to  forty  bushels;  flax,  seven  to 
twenty;  oats,  thirty  to  one  hundred;  barley, 
thirty;  rye,  twenty-five;  spelt,  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred, and  potatoes  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred.  The  state  has  plenty  of  coal,  which 
sells  at  from  .$1.50  to  $3.50  a  ton,  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  mines.  The  people 
here  are  intelligent,  industrious  and  progres- 
sive, and  are  great  workers  In  educational 
and  chutch  matters.  Farm-laborers  receive 
.$25  a  month  by  the  month,  and  from  $1  to  $2 
a  day  by  the  day,  board  included.  The  price 
of  land  is  rapidly  increasing.  Two  years  ago 
land  sold  at  from  .$2  to  $6  an  acre.  The 
same  land  to-day  would  easily  bring  from  $7- 
to  $12  an  acre,  and  in  five  years  will  no 
doubt  sell  at  from  .$20  to  $30  an  acre.  If  you 
are  inclined  to  be  lazy  don't  come  here,  be- 
cause you  will  have  to  work  in  order  to  make 
a  living  here  as  well  as  in  any  other  place 
on  God's  footstool.  But  if  you  are  honest, 
sober  and  industrious,  and  have  got  $1,000  or 
more  to  invest,  I  believe  that  you  can  make  a 
good  living  here  as  easily  as  anywhere  else. 
AVe  especially  desire  families  with  marriage- 
able daughters,  as  they  are  a  very  scarce 
article  here  and  are  much  in  demand. 

Crozier,  N.  D.  J.  W.  G. 


From  Nijbraska.— The  track-laying  ma- 
chine has  completed  the  rail-laying  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  Gering.  There  is  a  track- 
laying  crew,  a  telegraph  crew  and  a  fencing 
crew,  in  all  about  two  hundred  workmen, 
and  a  boarding-train  with  cooks,  dining-room 
and  sleeping-cars  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cars  in  all.  They  complete  every  detail  as 
they  go.  My  many  correspondents  from  my 
article  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  who  wish 
to  "come  in  on  the  ground  floor"  had  better 
make  ready  at  once  and  avoid  the  rush. 


While  in  Iowa  last  October  I  noticed  great 
prosperity  on  every  hand,  and  in  every  town 
all  were  busy.  One  man  whom  my  brother 
called  out  to  pick  apples  said,  in  my  pres- 
ence, "These  confounded  good  times  are 
playing  smash  with  things.  Why,  I  can  make 
$2.40  a  day  picking  apples,  or  potatoes, 
either  one,  and  can  ■  give  work  to  as  many 
men  as  I  can  hire  at  $25  a  month,  for  I  have 
sixteen  jobs  to  one  I  can  do."  The  farmers 
in  Iowa  are  rich,  live  in  large,  two-story 
"L's"  with  plate-glass  windows,  and  lace  cur- 
tains and  pianos  and  organs  in  every  house, 
and  drive  to  town  in  regal  style.  Many  were 
boys  either  poor  or  in  moderate  circumstances 
when  I  left  there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  have 
made  every  cent  by  hard  work  and  economy, 
and  ability  not  above  the  average  farmer's. 
Tell  me  there  is  nothing  in  farming!  It  is  all 
bosh!  Why,  even  from  my  seat  in  the  parlor- 
chair  car  I  could  plainly  see  the  smile  of 
joyous  prosperity  in  each  farmer's  dooryard 
all  through  Nebraska,  and  as  soon  as  we 
crossed  the  Missouri  river  it  became  boister- 
ous. But,  as  I  told  my  brothers.  If  you  are 
rich  here,  we  can  beat  you  over  in  the  Platte 
valleys  of  Nebraska,  where  on  the  nutri- 
tious ranges  we  can  raise  a  steer  ready  for 
market  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $5,  while 
here  it  costs  you  $25.  A.  V.  F. 

Gering,  Neb. 


From  California.- Butte  county  Is  in  the 
northern  citrus  belts  of  California,  in  the 
Sierra  foot-hillSj  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  The  soil  is  a  red  clay  on 
a  slate  bed-rock,  except  the  low  hills  next  to 
the  Sacramento  valley,  which  are  gravelly 
and  underlaid  with  hard-pan.  The  climate  Is 
mild,  especially  in  winter.  Ice  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  In  thickness  is  very  rare.  The  dry 
season  extends  from  June  1st  to  September 
.15th.  During  that  time  we  seldom  have  any 
rain,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
eighty-five  degrees  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees.  Oranges,  olives,  lemons,  figs,  pome- 
granates, almonds,  apricots  and  all  common 
fruits  grow  here  and  do  well,  especially  on 
the  red  land.  Three  hundred  car-loads  of 
oranges  were  shipped  from  this  county  a  year 
ago.  Orangey  sell  at  from  $1.50  to  $4  a  box  (of 
seventy  pounds);  olives,  from  2%  to  4  cents  a 
pound;  figs,  dried,  3%  cents;  almonds, 
10  cents;  apricots,  from  2  to  4  cents;  pome- 
granates, 2  cents;  fancy  dried  peaches,  7 
cents;  dried  pears  and  plums,  6  cents.  All 
fruit-trees  and  gardens  must  be  irrigated  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  to  do  well.  Grapes  re- 
quire very  little  water,  and  in  some  locations 
they  produce  good  crops  without  any  irriga- 
tion. Most  all  the  unimproved  land  here  Is 
covered  with  scrubby  oaks  and  brush,  and 
can  be  bought  for  from  $10  to  $30  an  acre, 
iiccording  to  quality  and  location.  Land  set 
out  to  fruit-trees  is  held  from  $300  to  $1,000 
an  acre,  according  to  age  and  condition  of 
trees.  Irrlgating-water  costs  10  cents  a 
miner's  inch  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  water 
for  irrigating  an  orchard  of  ten  acres  will  cost 
about  $25  for  the  season.  OroviUe  is  the 
county-seat  of  Butte  county,  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  railroad  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  Marysville,  a  distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles.  Butte  county  produced 
a  great  deal  of  gold  in  early  days,  and  there 
are  still  some  good  paying  mines  near  Or- 
oville  and  Forbestown.  J.  E.  R. 

Wyandotte,  Cal. 


From  Wa.shin-gton.— I  have  lived  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  for  fifteen  years. 
There  has  been  no  decided  effort  made  to 
raise  field-corn  for  a  regular  crqp,  because  it 
is  not  used  here  as  it  Is  in  the  Eastern 
states;  but  sweet-corn,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  demand,  does  exceedingly  well.  This  is 
an  important  hop-producing  country,  though 
they  are  not  as  extensively  raised  as  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  hop-lice, 
which  a  few  years  ago  became  so  bad  that 
many  of  the  heaviest  producers  went  out  of 
the  business;  but  those  who  could  afford  to 
risk  loss  of  crop  now  have  the  lice  so  well 
under  control  that  last  year  the  crop  was 
very  good.  Wheat  and  oats  do  remarkably 
well.  All  kinds  of  grasses  and  clover  thrive 
luxuriantly;  potatoes,  rutabagas  and  all 
varieties  of  root  crops  are  very  profitable. 
True,  we  hav?  a  great  deal  of  rain  during 
the  winter  months,  from  October  to  February 
or  March,  but  old  settlers  pay  little  attention, 
for  they  prepare  for  it.  Some  winters  we 
have  a  heavy  fall  of  snow;  but  the  climate  is 
very  temperate,  never  very  cold  in  winter 
nor  very  warm  in  summer.  We  neither 
freeze  up  nor  blow  away.  Our  summers  are 
simply  glorious.  Land  varies  in  price  accord- 
ing to  locality.  Here  in  Mason  county  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  land  for  sale,  some  of  it 
very  cheap,  most  of  It  well  adapted  to 
farming.  Work  is  plentiful,  wages  good  and 
men  scarce.  AVhat  we  need  most  Is  wide- 
awake, progressive  men,  some  extra  cash,  and 
some  experience  in  stump-pulling;  we  have  no 
room  for  the  man  who  stands  on  the  street- 
corners  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
abuses  his  neighbors  and  curses  the  country 
and  the  administration.  I  live  on  Hoods 
canal,  about  eighty  miles  from  Seattle  by 
water  and  thirty  by  land,  in  a  heavily  tim- 
bered part  of  the  country,  and  neither  log- 
ging-camps nor  sawmills  shut  down  unless 
for  some  unusual  reason.  Of  course,  the 
camps  have  to  stop  when  we  get  a  big  snow, 
otherwise  their  only  stops  are  Fourth  of 
July  and  the  holidays.  B.  W. 

Harrisoni  Wash. 


The  New  1 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 


SUCjPESS  IS  assured  if  yon  nee 
ew  SmaUey  Cotters  with  semi 
CI  rcl  6  carr i  era  lor  cnttine  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  leecl,  also 
torn  l>hrtdding  and  Corn  Busking 
attachments  when  desired. 
IMounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving.  A  strictly  "  np-to- 
date"  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  "  Tankee  Silo 
iiense  and  '^Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in. 
troduction  prices  on  tSmal- 
ley  and  ''Battle  Creek" 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mtlls, 
*.\K  Corn  Ckubeers;  also 
bwEEp  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise- 
ment. 


makes 
the 
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pay 


Labor-saving  Conveniences 


Success  on  the  farm  to-day  is  largely  proportioned  to 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor— which  means  economy  of 
production— and  not  higher  prices  for  farm  products. 
Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance  saves  in  the 
aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor  as  the  modern 
low-down  handy  wagon.  Take,  for  instance,  the  load- 


Electric 


Ing  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensilage  corn,  grain  in  the 
straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  etc.,  all  hard  to  load,  the  use 
and  advantages  of  a  low-down  wagon  are  almost  ines- 
timable. The  Electric  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon  e.xcels 
for  these  purposes.  Has  the  famous  Electric  steel 
wheels,  is  light,  strong  and  durable.  Write  Electric 
Wheel  Company,  Box  S6,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for  catalog. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  Ca, 

427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  IND.,  U.  8;  A. 


Yellowstone  Park  and  Alaska 

Extended  tours  under  the  management  of 
The  American  Toueist  Association, 
Eeau  Campbell,  General  Manager,  1423  Mar- 
quette Building,  Chicago.  Pullman  .Sleeping 
and  Dining  Cars  leave  Chicago,  Tuesday, 
July  10th,  at  10  p.  si.,  via  Chicago,  Mil- 
■WAUKEE  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  Tickets 
include  all  expenses  everywhere.  Address 
Qeokge  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

If  yoa  wish  to  bale  the  mosthay  iu  the  shortest  time ;  make  the 
most  compact  and  even  sised  baies;  get  the  moat  in  a  car  and 
thaBsave  freight,  USE  THE  fg^^^ 


of  steel,  combinin?  li 


Long  Feed  Opening 

"  BALING  PRESS. 


 ^_  _   Madein  SSstvleaandaizes.  Made  entirely 

of  steel,  combining  lightness,  streneih  &  efficiency.  Largest  f*ed 
opening-^erfectly  tefe  to  feed.    Easiest  to  handle  at  work  or 
on  the  road.     Illuiitrated  catolosrue  mailed  free. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.  1116  Hampshire  St.,Qaiocy,  llig. 


FIRE;  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  Biding;  (brick,  ruck  or  corrugated} 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue, 
The  Penn   Metal  CelUne  and  Koofine  Co.,  I.td,, 

23d  St  Bamilton  Sts.  .Fhila.  ,Fa. ,  or  24  Harconrt  St.  .Boston,  Mass. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

WIU  pump  more  water  than  any 

hydraulic  ram.         .    ^  . 
Pumps  30  feet  hluh  for  each  foot  of 
faU.    Minimum  fall,  18 
inches,   ^laximum  ele- 
vation, 575  feet. 

WON' T  WATEB  LOO. 
NEVZB  STOPS. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Litarty  Street,  NEW  YOBK. 


aOOD  FENCE! 

Makes  good  neighbors.  Why  not  have  I 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  tori 

20  to  35  Cents  a  Rod^  I 

A  little  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  our  I 
system  of  fencing  will  repay  you  hand-  f 
somely.  Write  to-day  for  free  Catalog.  | 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS^ 
Box       278      RldscTtUe,  Indiana^  P.  S,  A.  | 


FENCE! 


STROHOEn 
MADE.  Ball- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  «  hol»i»lo 
Prices.  Fnllj  Warniiiteil.  Catalog  free. 

COUiSD  SPRLVG  F£.VCK  CO. 
Box  18.        WlneheJter,  Indliu,  B.  8.  A. 

FREE:  ¥;r"  book  PROCESS 

ON  OAJTNrSG  FKriTS  AKD  \\EtiET.\BLES. 

MKS.  W.  T.  PRICE,  U3I  P«nn.  Art.  N,  MinoMpoUs,  Mlu. 
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HOUSES  AND  YARDS 

THEKE  are  so  many  kinds  of  ponl- 
try-honses  that  no  two  persons 
will  agree.  It  is  like  bnilding  a 
dwelling-house — it  depends  on 
preference  as  well  as  the  purpose.  The 
simplest  houses  are  the  best.  If  the 
house  is  raised  so  that  it  will  be  two 
or  three  feet  off  the  ground,  in  order 
that  the  hens  can  run  under  it,  it  will 
be  an  advantage.  It  should  be  closed 
under  the  floor  on  three  sides,  the  hens 
to  lay  and  roost  in  the  u])per  part.  A 
house  ten  by  ten  feet,  six  feet  in  the 
rear  and  eight  feet  in  front,  with  a  door 
at  the  side  and  ^nndow  in  front,  the 
floor  thi'ee  feet  off  the  ground,  would 
be  an  excellent  and  cheap  plan.  It 
«hould  accommodate  twenty  hens.  An 
acre  of  ground  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  square.  If  divided  into  lots,  each 
twenty  by  ten  feet,  it  gives  twenty  lots. 
If  each  lot  contains  ten  hens,  it  gives 
two  hundred  hens  to  the  acre.  But  the 
proper  way  is  to  have  two  yards  for 
each  flock,  so  as  to  change  them  from 
one  yard  to  the  other,  which  permits  of 
spading-  the  yards  and  growing-  green 
food  in  the  one  while  the  hens  are  oc- 
ciipying  the  other.  The  breeder  of  a 
score  or  two  of  chickens  can  easily 
keep  them  confined  on  a  small  area 
and  furnish  them  with  all  the  food  they 
can  consume,  but  farmers  whose  pas- 
ture-fields are  swarming-  with  various 
insect-s — the  best  food  for  poultry — and 
whose  grain-fields  need  gleaning,  should 
pur.siie  an  altogether  different  plan  if 
the  poultry  is  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit,  especially  if  large 
mimbers  are  to  be  reared.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
living  beings  confined  in  a  small  space 
of  ground  induces  disease;  so  fowls  al- 
ways do  best  if  separated  in  small 
lots  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  In 
such  lots,  if  scattered  over  different 
fields,  they  do  better  and  grow  faster 
than  when  all  are  roaming  together, 
and  do  so  on  much  less  food,  as  they 
pick  up  many  insects  and  seeds,  each 
flock  having  its  own  range. 


FANCY  AND  UTILITY 

The  majority  of  those  interested  in 
poultry  have  no  inclination  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  breeding-  of  beaiitiful 
birds  only,  Iwt  prefer  to  realize  a  profit 
from  carcasses  and  eggs,  and  hence  any 
attempt  to  sacrifice  vigor  and  strength 
in  order  to  secure  a  straight  comb  or  a 
certain  shade  of  color  will  in  the  end 
prove  detrimental.  This  is  proved  al- 
ready from  the  fact  that  while  the 
fancy  breeders  have  been  more  exiieting 
in  their  standard  rec|iiirenients  than  in 
any  other  class,  yet  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  securing-  a  stock  of  uniform 
show-birds  from  the  best  of  their  prize- 
winners, while  the  breeders  of  larger 
stock,  who  give  but  few  points  to  color- 
marks,  have  only  a  small  number  of 
culls  in  their  herds.  The  farmers  who 
raise  poult  r.V  for  market,  however,  owe 
much  to  the  breeders  of  fancy  poultry, 
for  despite  all  mistakes  they  may  have* 
made,  they  have  preserved  the  piirity 
of  the  breeds,  and  as  their  standard  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  the  time  will  come 
when  all  the  breeds  will  combine  not 
only  the  characteristics  of  utility,  but 
conve.v  also  the  outward  evidences  of 
the  purity  of  the  stock. 


POULTRY  DROPPINGS 

Poultry  manure  rapidly  decomposes 
and  gives  the  poultry-hoiise  a  very  un- 
pleasant odor.  This  cannot  well  be 
avoided,  even  when  the  house  is  daily 
cleaned,  but  it  can  be  treated  so  as  not 
only  to  be  of  greater  value,  but  also 
to  lessen  the  disagreeable  odor  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  roosts,  of  course, 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  drop- 
pings will  all  fall  on  the  platform. 
Keep  the  platform  well  covered  with 
sifted  dirt  half  an   inch    thick.  To 


do  this  is  to  first  scatter  the  dirt,  and 
then  over  the  dirt  scatter  a  liaiulfiil  of 
kainit  ((ierman  potash  salts),  which 
will  arrest  the  escape  of  ammonia  when 
decomposition  begins.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  (daily  is  better)  sweep 
the  platform  with  a  broom,  and  after 
it  is  done  sjn-inkle  the  ])latform  and 
floor  with  a  solution  of  a  tables])oonful 
of  carbolic  acid  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  then  scatter  the  dry  dirt  on  the 
Xjlatform.  The  well-known  Douglass 
mixture,  composed  of  one  pound  of 
copperas,  two  gallons  of  water  and  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent disinfectant  and  a  very  cheap 
compound  that  can  be  used  freely. 
Nothing  parts  with  ammonia  sooner 
than  poultry  maniire,  and  only  a  short 
period  is  necessary  for  it  to  dete- 
riorate. In  the  process  of  drying  the 
evaporating-  moisture  hastens  the  loss 
of  volatile  matter.  The  fat  acids  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  alcohols,  and  are 
capable  of  forming-  compounds,  which 
results  where  the  droppings  are  kept 
moist  with  soap-siuls  (for  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry),  and 
during-  the  time  the  changes  are  occur- 
ring in  the  mass  the  insoluble  portions 
are  reduced  and  the  whole  rendered 
more  available  as  a  plant-food,  as  well 
as  retaining  its  value  as  a  fertilizing 
agent. 


QUALITY  AND  BREEDS 

It  would  be  an  excellent  improve- 
ment on  the  breeds  if  they  could  be 
bred  with  plenty  of  breast  meat  sim- 
ilar to  that  possessed  by  the  turkey. 
But  unfortunately  we  cannot  secure 
all  of  the  desirable  qualities  in  a  single 
breed.  Breast  meat  is  the  result  of 
exercise,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  mus- 
cle, and  the  birds  possessing  it  are  nat- 
\irally  high  flyers.  The  Brahma  has 
the  frame  and  build  for  laying-  on  large 
quantities  of  meat,  but  it  is  deficient  on 
the  breast,  due  to  having-  been  bred  to 
remain  near  the  ground  instead  of  fly- 
ing. The  Game,  on  the  contrary,  being 
an  active,  vigorous  breed,  is  well  devel- 
oped on  the  breast,  and  has  small  bones 
and  large  muscles,  which  make  it  an 
excellent  table-fowl.  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  standard  exhibition  Games,  al- 
though they  are  not  entirely  deficient, 
but  to  those  Games  that  are  bred  exclu- 
sively for  the  pit.  Being  trained  and 
developed  for  strength  and  vigor,  those 
characteristics  are  inherent  in  their 
prog-eny  and  render  them  an  excellent 
breed  of  fowls.  When  crossed  on  the 
Brahmas  they  combine  quality  and 
size,  and  though  the  cross  birds  are  not 
such  high  flyers  as  the  pure  breeds, 
they  possess  some  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Games  with  the  weight  of  the 
Brahmas.  In  breeding  for  home  use 
these  points  should  not  be  ovei-looked. 
Quality  should  never  be  sacrificed  under 
any  circumstances. 


CHANGING  LOCATIONS 

It  is  a  curious  thing-  at  times  that 
the  removal  of  a  hen  from  one  farm 
to  another  will  prevent  her  from  lay- 
ing for  awhile.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
change  causes  a  shock  to  the  nervous 
system^  by  fright,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  nu- 
trition. That  birds  control  the  matter 
to  a  degree  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
if  the  nest  of  a  wild  turkey-hen  be 
destroyed  she  will  make  another  and 
deposit  a  number  of  eggs  equal  to  the 
first,  although  she  will  otherwise  raise 
but  one  brood.  Our  domestic  turkey  is 
also  induced  to  lay  more  eggs  when 
the  eggs  are  removed  from  the  nest, 
and  all  females  of  birds  will  show  an 
inclination  to  sit  and  cease  laying 
when  the  nest  becomes  full.  These 
facts  indicate  that  there  is  a  control, 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  part  of  the 
hen. 


KEEP  THEM  BUSY 

Hens  that  go  in  the  corner  and  sit 
down  should  be  put  to  work.  In  the 
morning-  give  them  aljout  one  third  as 
much  food  as  they  can  eat,  so  as  to 
have  them  hungry.  Then  get  some 
leaves,  cut  straw  or  dirt,  and  scatter 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  (mixed)  tlirough  it.  The  hens  will 
soon  get  hungry,  and  finding  one  grain 
will  hxmt  for  another.  That  is  just 
what  you  want.  .  Give  them  nothing  un- 
til night,  then  feed  all  they  want.  Do 
this  every  day.  Keep  them  hungry 
during  the  day,  but  feed  them  well  be- 
fore going  to  roost,  and  they  will  keep 
well  and  lay. 

a. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Gai'JCS.— I  wolihl  like  t(i  sny  to  I  lie  readers 
of  the  \<\\nM  ANU  FiiiHsiim  that  I  think  gapes 
iu  chicki'iis  is  caused  l).v  tlii-iu  iliiiikiiig  frciin 
stagnant  ixiuls,  as  I  liavo  never  had  a  case  of 
gapes,  and  Inive  raised  poultry  twenty-one 
years,  but  luive  always  had  well-drained 
groinid  for  niy  poultry.  S.  A.  B. 

Phelps, 'Mo. 


MANAfiEMUNT.— Being  si)ecial!y  interested  in 
poultry,  I  am  moved  to  eontribiUe  a  few 
words  of  commendation  of  the  hen,  which, 
if  she  hiys  not  tlie  l.t'gendary  "golden  egg," 
at  least  lays  its  value  iu  the  many  things 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  those  iu  the 
average  farm  home.  The  variety  of  pal- 
atable dishes  made  from  her  fruit  are  innu- 
merable. No  wonder  the  woman  on  the  farm, 
who  has  supervision  iu  these  matters,  holds 
the  hen  in  high  esteem.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
one  woman  who  relies  on  her  two  hundred 
hens  for  groceries  for  herself  and  husband,* 
dry-goods  and  millinery  for  herself,  and  fig- 
ures on  paying  her  dressmaker  from  the  same, 
source  of  revenue.  Her  table  you  would  find 
set  with  china,  whicli  but  favorably  com- 
pares with  the  dainty,  wholesome  food,  of 
which  there  is  always  plenty,  and  of  vanity, 
which  tends  toward  inviting  the  appetite. 
Then  let  us  not  overlook  what  at  first  may 
appear  minor  details  in  the  care  of  the  hen. 
By  observing  her  as  a  forager  learn  what  she 
requires  when  the  weather  is  such  that  she  is 
confined  to  the  yards  or  houses.  Then  profit 
Toy  the  observation — that  is,  feed  her  as  near- 
ly as  possible  foods  containing  the  same 
properties  as  those  for  which  she  makes  such 
diligent  search.  These  are  tile  foods  -which 
produce  eggs  and  keep  her  healthy  and  active, 
her  comb  bright  and  her  voice  tuned.  No 
wonder  the  breeds  famous  as  layers  are  such 
proud,  gay-looking  creatures.  Why  should 
they  not  be"?  They  do  their  work,  and  do  it 
well  when  the  resources  with  which  lutture 
endows  them  are  not  restricted.  But  with  all 
the  care  in  the  way  of  food  and  shelter  that 
ma.v  be  given  the  hen,  eternal  vigilance  is 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  those  dreaded 
pests — lice  and  mites.  Occasionally  all  nests 
should  bi>  made  entirely  new,  and  the  walls 
behind  and  near  them  scalded  with  kerosene 
emulsion.  When  nests  are  old  scald  them 
with  the  same  before  setting  the  hens;  apply 
the  same  to  the  roosts,  and  should  the  hens, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  become  infested  with 
lice  and  mites,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
kerosene  emulsion— only  applied  warm.  If 
you  are  not  quite  sure  what  this  prepara- 
tion is,  I  will  tell  you.  To  a  wash-boilerful  of 
■warm  soft  water  (preferably)  add  soap,  to 
make  a  strong  suds,  and  one  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  kerosene  (coal-oil) ;  a  little  tea  from 
tobacco  or  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  is  an 
addition  (let  the  drops  be  very  few).  Dip 
the  hens  one  by  one,  -n-ashing  each  one  well, 
but  not  too  long.  Wash  well  up  on  the  neck 
and  head  and  about  the  vent.  Be  sure  all  the 
feathers  are  well  wet,  and  turn  her  loose  in 
the  sunshine  to  dry.  The  day  for  this  work 
should  be  -n-arm  and  bright.  R.  S. 

Melbourne,  Mo. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Indisrestion.— Reader  writes:  '-AVhat  Is 
the  best  remedy  for  indigestion  with  poul- 
try?" 

Reply:— Withhold  all  food  for  forty-eight 
hours,  then  feed  only  one  meal  a  day.  Indi- 
gestion is  due  usually  to  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise. 

Loss  of  Young  Turkeys.— Mrs.  J.  N., 
•Mayle,  N.  Y.,T\'rites:  "I  have  good  luck  with 
m.v  little  tin-ke.vs  luitil  they  are  about  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  th<>n  they  drop  over  dead. 
What  is  the  cause'?   They  have  li<'e  on  tliem." 

Reply:— The  fact  that  you  havi-  found  lice 
on  them  is  a  sure  iudicatiyn  that  the  young 
turkeys  are  being  destroyed  by  the  vermin. 

Sores  on  Heads  and  Feet.— J.  H.  W., 
Big  Timber,  Mont.,  writes:  "1.  Some  of  my 
chickens  have  sores  on  their  heads  and  feet. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them,  and  if 
it  is  contagious?  2.  Are  the  Silver  Spangled 
Haniburgs  as  good  lay(>rs  as  the  Leghorns?'' 

Reply;— 1.  It  may  be  due  to  several  \m- 
known  causes,  depending  upon  the  surround- 
ings. Disinfect  the  i)remisi'S.  siionge  the 
heads  and  feet  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
and  anoint  with  mi-lted  lard.  Tliei-e  is  no 
superiority  of  Leghorns  over  Hanibnrgs,  or 
vice  versa. 


BESTFORTHE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day.  you're  Bick.  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RCOISTEREO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good.  Do  Good, 
Never  Sicken,  Weakeo,  or  Gripe.  10c,       60c  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
Bterllnp  Remedy  1-ompany,  Chicago,  Slontreal,  New  Yorb.  322a 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  GLEAM 

Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior, 

is  one  of  tlie  most  charming  summer  resorts 
reached  via  the  Chicago,  Milvi^aukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway. 

Its  healthful  location,  beautiful  scenery, 
good  hotels  and  complete  immunity  from 
hay-fever  make  a  summer  outing  at  Mar- 
quette, Michigan,  very  attractive  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  rest  and  comfort. 

For  a  copy  of  "The  Lake  Superior 
Country,"  containing  a  description  of  Mar- 
quette and  t^ie  copper  country,  address, 
with  four  (4)  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage, 
George  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

RIftVm  ''<}R  EVERYBODY. 

Dl  V  I  VkCO  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shipped  direct  to  anyone  and  guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Save  agents  large  profits  and  get  a 
{hi  A  85^^  o^^^'heel  at  rock  bottom  wholesale 

«t>  I T-      A  mprice.  Our  Arllneton  Model  K  is 

the   greatest  bare-ain 
ever  offered;  in  lots  of 
\one  or  more  at  $14.85 

I  $35  "Arlington"  $16.50 
$40  "  $18.50 
$50  "Oakwood"  $21.50 

Oood  Khecis  $12.50,$11.00  &  $10.00  Stripped  Wheels  flft 
the  Arlinf;rton  &  Oakwood  are  strictly  high  gradeVi  ■  vU 
and  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Over  100.000  riders  can  testify  to  their 
superior  quality,  style,  construction  and  workmanship. 
Illustrated  catalog  tree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago,  Ills. 


CEM  '^Baler 


^  Warranted  the  V^y^[|y  lightest,  slronfe- 
esTcheapest  &  fastest  Fall  Xi.^^Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  "Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


$11.75 
$15.50 
$22,50 


Duyna  Bicycle  Com- 

pletcUnguaranteed. 
l^urH  an  Up-to-Date 
"  Model.  Fully  guar'd. 
I^uys  a  Full  Racine 
^  Model.  Shop-worn 
Bicycles  f  rom$10  up-  2d  Hand  Wheels 
|from  $5.00  up.We  want  Agents  Every- 
where. 64  page  catalogues  of  bicycle 
parts  and  repairs  FREE.Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  see  how  you  can  get  a- 
BICVOLE  FREE  by  helping  ns 
iidvertise.        Address,  Depit.  A-3, 
,  VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

'161-167  mftlODIH  PL,   CHICAGO,  lUb 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter ;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a.. . 

HYDRAULrIC 
CiDBR  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better,  _ 
purer  and  will  keep  luiii^ci-. 
Doii't  buT  until  you  get  our  Catiiloirue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

Are  Leaders  In  the  Trade 

because  they  vrork  easy,  tlirow  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 

PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  THEM 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.   Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  34  River  St.,  Sprlnsfield,  Ohio 

AFTER  HARVEST,  FENCING. 

Now  that  your  crops  are  all  in,  you  will 
have  time  to  attend  to  that  feDcing.  The 
best  farm  fence  you  know,  is 

THE  ADVANCE  FENCE, 

 It's  the  one  that  is  sold  direct  tothe  tanner 

at  wholesale  prices.  Nobody  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  you  can.  Enti> 
rely  interwoven.  No  loose  ends.  Circiilnrs  and  special  diiicounts free. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,        I!6  Old  Street,  Peoria,  III. 

We  are  the  largest  man«- 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (HI.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


TIRE  TIGHTENER 

&  Harness  Mender 


SETS  TIKES  FOR  6e. 

Mends  harness  for  al- 
most nothinjj.  Get  one 
foryour  own  use.  Take 
orders  at  200%  profit.  Most  ingenious  thing  you  ever  saw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  t500.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors.  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers'  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  508  6th  St.,  Racine,Wi8. 


ON'T  SET  HENSSl'^^^v^'^' 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  3  J 
toi.  iltiie  in  price,  but  big  money-maker.  Agt«. 

wanted.  Send  for  cut.  telling  how  to  get  ooefree.l 
Natural  Hen  tncubator  Co.,  B  22,  Columbui,  Neb.^ 
A.  Edwarda  writes.  "  Would  not  take  |100  for  N.  H.  I.  Plan." 


DEATH  to  LICE  ~*^Wclcen8,.64..p.BooI.I^^ 


,  Boi  303,  Apponaui,  B.I. 


r^.  —  ^    Your  adilress  on  a  postal  will  brine  you  my 

parniers  citcaiar.     -  -  ■ 


JOHN  J.  OREINER,  Ogden,  Vtuh. 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  suUscriUers  of  the  Farm  and  Fikesidb 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dk.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


"Liimps"(?)  F.  H.,  West  Fairview, 

Pa.  As  so  many  persons  use  the  word 
"lump"  so  indiscriminately  for  nearly  every- 
thing raised  above  the  surface,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  you  mean,  since  you 
give  no  description  whatever. 

Impotent  W.  R.,  Huron,  S.  D.  Impo- 
tence in  male  animals  may  have  various 
causes.  Therefore,  the  simple  statement  that 
your  bull,  which  was  with  your  cows  since 
last  November,  has  failed  to  get  them  with 
calf  does  not  indicate  the  cause  of  the  im- 
potency.  Although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  fault  is  with  the  bull,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  same  may  be  somewhere  else. 
Breed,  at  any  rate,  some  of  your  cows  to  an- 
other male. 

Aborted  Twice  in  Eighteen  Months. 
— C.  E.  B.,  Bartow,  Fla.  Since  your  cow  has 
already  lost  two  calves  inside  of  eighteen 
months  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  she 
will  carry  another  calf  the  full  length  of 
time.  Whether  the  two  abortions  were  pro- 
duced by  infection,  or  whether  *he  same  wer-e 
caused  by  feeding  cotton-seed  (oil-cake)  meal, 
does  not  proceed  from  your  statements.  Cot- 
ton-seed oil-cake,  however,  has  the  reputation 
of  producing  abortion  if  fed  to  cows  that 
are  with  calf. 

Perhaps  Tnbercnlosis. — W.  W.  B.,  Day- 
ton, Tex.  The  symptoms  you  describe  are 
such  as  are  common  in  bovihe  tuberculosis. 
Still  I  do  not  positively  say  that  your  cow 
is  affected  with  that  disease,  but  there  is 
surely  enough  suspicion  to  make  it  advisable 
to  have  her  either  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian  or  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  Maybe  you  can  procure  the  tuberculin 
and  Instructions  how  to  use  it  from  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
located  at  College  Station,  Brazos  county. 

Scalded  with  Hot  Grease.— B.  S.,  John- 
son City,  Tenn.  If  by  pouring  hot  grease 
over  the  foot  of  your  horse  the  matrix  of  the 
hoof-horn  was  destroyed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  horn  produced  on  one  side  of  the 
hoof  Is  morbid  and  very  brittle,  a  restora- 
tion of  the  horn-producing  tissues  to  their 
previous  state,  or  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  will  again  produce  sound  and  normal 
horn,  is  an  impossibility.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  such  a  case  Is  to  keep  the  horse 
properly  shod,  perhaps  with  a  bar-shoe  made 
In  such  a  way  as  will  give  the  greatest  re- 
lief, and,  at  the  same  time,  protection  to  the 
defective  part  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof. 

Either  Swine-iilagne  or  Liong- 
worms.— J.  H.  C,  Shelbyville,  Ind.  If 
coughing  is  the  only  observable  symptom 
shown  by  your  pigs.  It  may  be  that  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  lung-worms  in  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  bronchi  constitutes  the  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  swine-plague  is  apt  to 
produce  just  such  a  cough  as  you  describe; 
but  then  the  cough,  although  in  some  cases 
the  first  symptom,  will  not  remain  for  many 
days  the  only  one.  Lung-worms  once  en- 
sconced in  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi 
cannot  be  dislodged,  and  if  present  In  suf- 
ficiently large  numbers  will  become  fatal  to  ■ 
their  host,  while  the  latter  will  live  and  more 
or  less  overcome  the  Injuries  caused  by  these 
parasites  if  the  number  of  the  tetter  is  not 
large,  or  comparatively  small.  The  stronger 
and  the  more  vigoroas  the  host,  the  greater 
the  resistibility  of  the  same.  Hence,  good 
care  and  a  sufilciency  of  nutritious  food  en- 
hance the  chances  of  recovery.  The  preven- 
tion consists  in  keeping  the  pigs,  especially 
when  young,  away  from  all  stagnant  pools, 
ditches  and  low  and  wet  places  which  may 
harbor  the  worm-brood. 

Epizootic  Oplitlialmla.— M.  W.,  Adair, 
Ind.  T.  What  you  Inquire  about  Is  probably 
a  case  of  epizootic,  or  infectious,  ophthalmia 
of  cattle.  As  the  principal  seat  of  the  morbid 
process  is  In  the  cornea  (ceratitis),  the  latter 
soon  becomes  opaque  and  the  eyesight  fop 
the  time  being  is  lost;  but  if  no  other  morbid 
changes  occur,  and  if  the  cornea  remains  in- 
tact (does  not  break),  and  if  no  suppuration 
Is  produced,  the  opaqueness  will  in  time  dis- 
appear either  completely  or  partially,  and  the 
affected  animal  will  regain  its  eyesight.  It  is 
different  where  the  cornea  breaks,  or  where 
small  abscesses  perforate  the  same,  for  then 
the  aqueous  humor  will  escape,  the  morbid 
process  will  spread  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  eye,  and  the  eyesight  will  be  permanently 
lost.  During  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
I  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  (one  part  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  dissolved  in  five  hundred 
parts  of  distilled  water)  as  an  eye-water.  It 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  so-called  drop- 
per, to  be  had  in  any  drug-store.  After  the 
first  stage  has  passed  medication  appears  to 
be  useless.  Damp,  dirty  and  illy  ventilated 
Stables  must  be  considered  as  Injurious. 


Nymphomania  T.  A.  C,  Altoona,  Pa. 

What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  clear  case 
of  nymphomania,  a  disease  usually  caused 
by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ovaries.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  this  morbid  condition  is  a 
product  of  local  tuberculosis.  Where  this  is 
not  the  case,  or  where  the  tuberculosis  is  con- 
fined to  the  ovaries,  spaying  will  convert  such 
an  animal  into  a  good  beef-animal,  provided, 
of  course,  the  operation  Is  properly  per- 
formed. 

Morbid  Growtli.— F.  P.,  Kanona,  Kan. 
If  what  you  try  to  describe  is  a  morbid 
growth  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  attached  to  the  skin  by  a  neck,  so  that 
the  body  of  the  growth  hangs  down,  following 
the  laws  of  gravity,  you  can  easily  remove  it 
yourself.  Get  from  your  shoemaker  a  good, 
strong  "wax-end"  about  four  feet  long, 
make  in  the  middle  a  double  noose,  a  so- 
called  castration  noosp,  slip  that  over  the 
growth,  or  tumor,  as  close  to  the  body  of 
the  mule  as  you  possibly  can,  and  then,  tak- 
ing hold  of  both  ends  of  your  wax-end — 
to  obtain  a  better  grip  you  may  tie  to  each 
end  a  small  stick — and  draw  the  double  noose 
as  tight  as  you  can.  This  done,  you  may 
tie  an  additional  knot  over  the  noose,  and  if 
you  have  drawn  the  noose  tight  enough  noth- 
ing further  will  be  necessary.  The  whole 
operation  will  cost  you  five  cents  for  the' 
wax-end,  instead  of  five  dollars.  Still  bet- 
ter, get  in  a  drug-store  a  couple  of  feet  of 
new  and  strong  rubber  tubing  that  is  not  too 
thick,  pull  it  out  as  long  as  you  -can  without 
breaking  it,  then  tie  it'  in  its  stretched-out 
condition  around  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  as 
close  to  the  body  of  the  mule  as  possible,  and 
if  the  tubing  was  kept  sufficiently  stretched 
when  tied  the  operation  Is  performed  and 
nothing  Is  needed.  It  will  cost  you  perhaps 
twenty  Cftnts. 

Bloody  Milk.— T.  V.,  Kane,  111.  So-called 
Woody  milk,  or  rather  an  admixture  of  either 
blood  or  of  hemoglobin  to  the  milk,  may 
have  various  widely  differing  causes.  I  will 
once  more  enumerate  them:  1.  Bloody  milk 
sometimes  appears  immediately  after  calving, 
and  then  disappears  in  about  two  weeks;  it 
requires  no  treatment.  2.  An  admixture  of 
blood  to  the  milk  may  be  observed  in  cases 
of  mastitis  (inflammation  of  the  udder),  in 
consequence  of  external  injuries,  of  rude 
milking  or  of  violent  sucking.  3.  An  admix- 
ture of  blood  may  occur  as  a  result  of  con- 
gestion to  the  mammary  glands  while  the  cow 
is  in  heat.  4.  A  red  color  of  the  milk  caused 
by  an  admixture  of  hemoglobin  (dissolved 
blood)  may  occur  in  combination  with 
hemoglobinuria,  caused  either  by  resinous 
substances  contained  in  the  food  or  given 
otherwise,  or  as  a  concomitant  of  certain 
infectious  diseases  causing  a  dissolution  of 
the  blood  (hemogloblnemia).  5.  Congestion  of 
the  mammary  glands,  and,  as  a  result,  bloody 
milk,  may  be  produced  by  a  sudden  change  of 
food  from  food  rather  poor  in  nitrogenous 
compounds  to  food  that  contains  an  excessive 
quantity  of  the  same;  for  instance,  to  a  rich 
clover  pasture.  6.  An  admixture  of  blood  to 
the  milk  is  also  quite  often  observed  in  case 
of  mammary  tuberculosis.  An  admixture  of 
blood  to  the  milk  is  easily  distinguished  from 
an  admixture  of  hemoglobin.  If  it  is  the 
former,  the  red  color  is  in  streaks  and  the 
microscope  reveals  numerous  blood  corpus- 
cles, while  in  the  latter  the  red  color  is 
uniform  and  the  microscope  either  shows  no 
blood  corpuscles  or  but  very  few.  The  rem- 
edy in  all  these  cases  consists  In  removing  the 
causes;  where  this  cannot  be  done  a  remedy 
does  not  exist. 

Sick  Horses.— J.  J.  L.,  Spencer.  Neb.  It 
does  not  appear  from  your  description  whether 
your  horses  suffered  from  influenza  or  any 
other  respiratory  disorder;  but  as  they  have 
been  sick  for  a  month  on  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  the  date  of  your  letter,  and  as  this 
cannot  possibly  reach  you  much  before  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  it  would  be  reckless  to  pre- 
scribe for  them  without  knowing  what  changes 
may  have  been  effected  either  for  better  or 
for  worse  during  that  long  time.  I  admit  it  is 
very  inconvenient  to  be  forty-five  miles  from 
a  competent  veterinarian;  but  if,  especially 
in  cases  like  yours,  one  follows  only  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  and  gives  a  sick 
horse  absolute  rest  and  good  care,  instead  of 
compelling  the  same  to  perform  its  accus- 
tomed work,  and  is  not  too  anxious  to  do 
"something,"  the  real  damage  causi  d  by  such 
an  inconvenience  amounts  to  very  little.  The 
most  careful  analysis  of  your  description  con- 
vinces me  that  in  the  beginning  your  horses 
were  not  at  all  seriously  affected,  had  prob- 
ably a  slight  attack  of  influenza,  and  would 
have,  every  one  of  them,  perfectly  recovered 
long  before  this  reaches  you  if  the  same  on 
showing  the  first  symptoms  of  sickness  had 
been  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  work,  had 
been  kept  quiet  In  a  well-ventilatcd  stable,  in. 
which  they  had  pure  air  to  breathe,  had  been 
fed  with  moderate  quantities  of  sound  food 
eas.v  of  digestion,  received  pure  water  to 
drink,  and  on  the  whole  had  been  well  taken 
care  of,  even  If  no  medicines  whatever  had 
been  used.  I  am  the  last  man  to  deny  the 
usefulness  of  medicines  where  properly  and 
judiciously  used,  but  I  also  know  the  incal- 
culable damage  done  every  day  by  an  inju- 
dicious use  of  medicine  by  persons  who 
neitlier  know  the  precise  effect  that  will  be 
produced,  nor  the  effect  that  must  be  pro- 
duced to  gain  the  desired  end,  or  by  medicines 
administered  simply  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
"something." 


Another  "Lamp." — M.  A.  6.,  Isabel, 
Oreg.  If  you  tell  me  where,  on  what  precise 
part  of  the  body  of  your  cow,  that  "lump" 
Is  situated,  I  may  possibly  be  able  to  answer 
your  question;  but  not  knowing  whether  it 
is, on  the  head  or  on  the  foot,  or  anywhere 
between,  I  cannot. 

Infections  Abortion. — P.  H.  H.,  Zelma, 
Ind.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  infec- 
tious abortion.  If  any  of  your  cows  are  with 
calf  now,  remove  them  to  a  non-infected  place 
until  they  have  calved.  Meanwhile  clean 
and  disinfect  your  stable  and  the  place  where 
the  abortions  have  occurred  in  a  most  thor- 
ough mauner.  If  any  cows  now  with  calf 
should  abort,  burn  the  fetus  and  the  after- 
birth, disinfect  the  genitals  of  the  cow  by 
irrigating  the  uterus  and  vagina  with  a  one- 
per-cent  solution  of  creolln  in  blood-warm 
water,  and  by  washing  the  externa!  genitals 
of  the  cow  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of 
creolin,  and  clean  and  disinfect  the  place 
where  the  abortion  has  occurred.  Still,  as  at 
least  two  of  your  cows  have  already  aborted 
twice,  and  the  other  two  at  least  once.  It  Is 
not  improbable  that  they  will  abort  again  in 
spite  of  all  precautions  that  may  be  taken 
to  prevent  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  more 
economical  to  prepare  all  four  cows  for  the 
shambles,  and  then,  after  the  stable  and 
the  places  where  the  abortions  have  taken 
place  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected, to  buy  new  and  healthy  cows. 

Bringing  Up  a  Colt  by  Hand  H.  E. 

M.,  Dwight,  Ala.  To  raise  a  young  or  new- 
born colt  by  hand  requires  much  more  care 
and  labor  than  Is  generally  supposed.  To 
give  complete  Instructions  would  lead  too  far 
and  require  much  more  space  than  Is  avail- 
able. Therefore,  I  can  only  .give  a  general 
outline.  1.  All  the  milk  used  must  be  per- 
fectly fresh  and  sweet.  2.  Cow's  milk  essen- 
tially differs  in  its  composition  from  mare's 
milk,  and  is  much  richer  in  pasein  and  much 
poorer  In  sugar  of  milk.  The  excess  of  casein 
does  not  agree  with  a  young  colt,  therefore 
the  cow's  milk  must  be  diluted,  and  thus  an 
excess  of  water  must  be  given,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  injurious  to  a  young  colt  ,  as 
an  excess  of  casein.  The  lack  of  the  sugar 
of  milk  could  be  supplied  by  adding  sugar  of 
milk,  but  as  this  would  prove  to  be  rather 
expensive,  the  best  grade  of  white  sugar  is 
used  as  a  substitute.  There  are  also  other 
differences  between  cow's  milk  and  mare's 
milk,  and  these  being  of'  less  consequence 
are  usually  disregarded.  The  milk  given  to  a 
new-born  colt,  therefore,  should  be  composed 
of  about  thirty-three  per  cent  of  fresh  and 
sweet  milk  from  a  fresh-milking  cow  (milk 
from  an  old-milking  cow  should  not  be  used), 
just  enough  of  the  best  white  sugar  to  give 
it  the  same  sweet  taste  of  mare's  milk,  and 
sixty-six  or  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  pure 
water.  It  should  be  given  milk-warm,  which 
is  easiest  done  by  using  warm  water  for 
dilution.  To  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  the 
young  colt  should  be  taught  to  drink  as  early 
as  possible.  A  good  way  to  do  this  Is '  to 
have  the  milk  in  a  vessel  that  Is  neither  too 
deep  nor  too  shallow,  to  dip  the  right  hand, 
which  has  first  been  washed  clean,  into  the 
milk  In  such  a  way  that  the  Index  finger 
extends,  with  the  tip  pointing  upward,  over 
the  surface  of  the  milk,  and  then  by  inducing 
the  colt  to  suck  the  finger,  which  It  will  be 
willing  to  do.  As  soon  as  the  colt  is  sucking, 
the  finger  is  gradually  lowered  deeper  down 
into  the  milk  so  that  the  lips  of  the  colt  will 
touch  the  surface.  After  some  patience  and 
repeated  trials  to  bring  in  that  way  the  Hps  of 
the  colt  in  contact  with  the  milk,  and  deeper 
down  into  it,  the  colt  will  soon  find  out  a  way 
to  get  larger  quantities  of  the  coveted  fluid, 
and  In  a  day  or  two  will  have  learned  to 
drink.  After  a  week  or  two  the  percentage 
of  milk  may  be  gradually  increased,  and  that 
of  water  in  the  same  proportion  be  decreased, 
so  that  in  about  a  month  the  mixture  will 
be  about  half  milk  and  half  water,  and  in 
about  three_ months  all  milk.  The  exact  pro- 
portion suitable  for  every  case  cannot  be 
given,  because  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  milk  and  milk  and  between  colt  and 
colt.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  the 
digestion  of  the  colt  is  carefully  watched. 
While  the  colt  Is  yet  very  young  and  the 
milk  very  much  dili^ted  the  colt  should  be 
nursed  every  two  hours.  The  tirne  may  be 
gradually  lengthened  so  that  It  will  be  eight 
hours  when  undiluted  milk  is  given.  Besides 
this,  the  young  colt  should  be  taught  to  oat 
as  early  as  possible,  first  a  little  young,  fine 
and  sweet  grass,  which  under  no  circum- 
stances must  be  allowed  to  become  wilted, 
then  a  little  oatmeal  gruel,  and  afterward 
some  boiled  oats.  After  the  colt  has  passed  the 
first  three  months  all  that  will  be  necessary 
is  to  provide  the  same  with  fresh  milk  and 
suitable  food,  and  when  five  months  old  fresh 
skimmed  milk  may  be  substituted,  and  that 
may  be  gradually  more  and  more  diluted  with 
water  until  after  another  month  or  two  it 
Is  nothing  but  whitish-Colored  water.  The 
ration  of  oats,  however,  must  be  gradually 
increased,  and  no  running  down  or  falling  off 
In  flesh  m\fst  be  allowed.  It  is  very  bad 
practice  to  turn  any  colt  out  of  doors  during 
the  winter  to  shift  for  Itself  and  to  seek 
shelter  at  the  "northwest"  corner  of  a  straw- 
stack,  driven  away  from  all  the  better  corners 
by  stronger  and  older  animals,  and  It  is  abso- 
lutely ruinous  to  a  colt  that  has  been  raised 
b.v  hand,  because  such  an  animal  needs  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  the  very  best  of  care  and 
the  most  ntitrltious  food. 


PM<^ 


Does yourhead ache?  Painbackof 
youreyes?  Bad  taste  in  yourmouth? 
It's  your  liver!  Ayer's  Pills  are 
liver  pills.  They  cure  constipation, 
headache,  dyspepsia,'  and  all  liver 
complaints.   25c.   All  druggists. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beautiful 
brown  or  rich  black?    Then  use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  (?;;.l!;ir3 

60  CTS.  OF  Druggists,  or  R.  p.  Hall  a  go.  Nashua,  n.  h. 


* 

t 


"I  don't  BORROW 
trouble,  neighbor. 
Good  gracious!  I've 
got  it  to  LEND!" 


Thus  thrives  the 
'■  DON'T  WORRY  " 
MOVEiVlENT;  soci- 
ety ripe  for  It. 

WANTED 

Bright     men  and 
».-^-v-v'k'».-»'»>v-^-v».».-k-«.-^.k.«.'k-».«  women  to  form 

"DON'T  WORRY"  CLUBS  and  supply  the 
sure  means  to  serenity  and  sanity.    Do  not 
put  aside  this  congenial  work.    Liberal  Com- 
pensation. Write  at  once  for  particulars  to 
FORDS. HOWARD  &  HULBERT,Piib8.,47B.  l(HhSt.,N.V. 


HENGH  &  DROMGOLD'S  fiRAIM 
FORCE  FEED  URHIW 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  i 
neatest,  liffht^ 
est  andstrong-^ 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Man7  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  is 
geared  frona 
the  centre. 
Quantity  of 

grain  and  fertilizer  _     _  , 
can  be  changed  while  in 
operation  without  the  ust 
of  gear  wheels.   Fully  gaaranteed. 
PoBitively  accurate  in  quan- 
tity.   Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced.   Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  Mfr's,  York,  Pa. 

RICYCLES  RELOW  nOST 

5 Ann  HIGH  eRAI>£  guaranteed 
jllUU  MACHINES  with  best 
equipment  must  be  closed  out 
1900  Models,  best  makes.  111  to  S'-iO 
'99  &  '9«  Models,  higti  grade  J8  to  $13 
BOO  Secondhand  Whaelm 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 

tS  to  $10.  Great  Factoi-y  Clearing 
ale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  shi  ' 
anywhere  on  trial  without  a  cent  iiK 
advance.  EARM  A  BICYCLt, 
distributing  Catalogues  for  us.  Many 
earned  a  wheel  last  year.  Our  IflOO 
proposition  is  even  more  liberal. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Bargaijl 
List  and  Special  Offer.     Address  Dept.43  B. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Chicago 


$14M  Or^nrto SAVE  MONEY 

JFiiiiMW"      and  get  the  best  machine  at  lowest 

^   =^wholet^aieprice,nowisyourchance 

Buy  direct  Irom  factory,one  profit. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days'  free 
trial.      WABKANTED  SU  lEjiRS. 

#40.00  Arlington  for  $14.00 

«60.00  Arlington  for  $17.00 

$65.00  Kenwood  for  $31.50 

Other  Machines  nt$9.$10.50A$l« 
1    Illustrated  catalopaiid  testimonials 
'  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
168-164  W.VanBuren St.,  B-7,  Chicago.IU. 

NEW  SUIT  CLOTHES  25cts. 


Ifyou  ll  use  RENOViTE 
for  dark  clothes  and  felt 
hats.  One  package  cleans 
threedresi^es  or  men's  suits. 
Just  brush  it  on.  Makes 
them  just  like  new.  Agents 
wanted.  Package  25  cents, 
post-paid. 

BOIIXER  MFG.  CO 


CLEAXITE  for  light  col- 
ored clothfts,  delicate  fab- 
rics, woolens,  silks,  laces. 
Banishes  dirt,  grease, . 
^  shine.  Restores  luster 
and  colors.  Try  package  • 
of  each  and  always  wear 
nice  clothes- 
M  44  STATE,  CHICAGO,  XLU 


BestPuHey 
On  Earih 


AMERICAN  CORN  AND  FODDER 

SHOCK  COMPRESSOR 


HOLDS  while  yoo  tie. 

Does  not  oat 
the  rope.  Strong, 
Simple,  Durable, 
Write  for  Price  List. 

J.  B.  BCag;liea, 


Brass  Band 

InetrumentHi  Uramii,  Uniforms* 
A  Supp  led.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustrticiOns,  FKKK;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adanif*  SU,  CHICAGO. 


O  kW\gl  AllUC  25e.  Scroll-Saws.  6c.;  25c.  Belts,  9c.:  ^oc. 
IjAKUt\I1^3  Novels.  4k, c:  Boys'  Suits,  89c.:  Men's 
$2.25  Shoes,  OSc;  Best  Skirt-Binding,  yard,  IJ^c;  Gold  Scarf- 
Pin.  Ic;  5c.  Ribbon,  yd.,  li^r.;  Washing-Powder,  pkg.,  SJ^c;  Men's 
Linen  Collars.  Sc.;  Dress-Buttons,  doz«n,  Ic;  Silk  Lace  Mitts,  6e.; 
Large  pkg.  Smoking-Tohacco,  3kc.:  Men's  Wool  Hat5,  29c.;  Boys' 
Wool  Hats,l!>r.:  Good  Calico.  yd..3J^c*;  Good  Shears.  Sc.;  Pins.paper, 
Ic.   Send  for  list,  10')0  bargains.     C.  A.  Willard  Co.,  thlcagft,  IH. 


Farmers,  you  can- 
not afford  to  build 
your  own  gates. 
We  are  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  farm  gate  on 
earth.  For  prices  and  terms  to  agents  address  the 
ISEW  CASTLE   GATE   CO.,  NEW   CASTLE,  PA. 


Farm  Gates 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advttntneea.  .Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 

THECROWEa  4  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINQFIELD,  OHIO 


BEST  PAY 


i. 
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THE  GRANGE 


to      Conducted  by  Mrs.  Makt  E.  Lee,  New 


as, 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


t 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  VIEWS 

THE  business  feature  of  the  grange 
appeals  strongly  to  the  farmer. 
Farmers  are  learning  to  count 
in  per  cents  instead  of  cents. 
By  making  use  of  the  trade  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  grange  the  j)er  cent  saved  on 
a  year's  purchase  for  an  individual 
family  would  give  that  family  means 
for  many  lu.Kuries  not  now  enjoyed. 
The  saving  on  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a 
ball  of  twine  is  small,  yet  in  the 
aggregate,  for  even  a  small  family, 
it  amounts  to  several  dollars  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  One  member  told  me 
that  on  an  order  for  groceries  amount- 
ing to  $18.75  he  saved,  after  paying  all 
charges,  $5.80.  "And,"  added  he,  "I 
get  better  goods  for  my  money.  I  am 
now  making  out  an  additional  order  for 
groceries  and  hardware.  1  have  been 
figuring  on  the  basis  of  my  saving  this 
year  what  I  woiild  have  saved  had  I 
bought  my  goods  in  this  way  for  ten 
years,  and  I  find  I  could  have  bought 
my  daughter  a  piano  with  the  saving. 
You  can  imagine  how  I  felt.  She  has 
musical  talent,  and  it  has  been  the 
heart's  wish  of  my  wife  and  self  to  give 
her  a  musical  education.  But  we  could 
not  go  in  debt  for  it.  Now  I  see  that 
we  have  economized  and  denied  owr 
child  privileges  that  H.'s  children  and 
wife  might  dress  elegantly,  taking  ex- 
pensive outings  and  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  modern  living.  I  wondered  how 
H.  grew  from  a  poor  boy  to  a  rich 
man,  and  rather  doubted  his  honesty. 
We  counted  every  egg  and  weighed  each 
pound  of  butter.  There  was  only  a 
small  difference  in  our  counts — some- 
times in  his  favor,  sometimes  in  ours.  I 
had  never  paid  much  attention  to  the 
trade  arrangements  of  the  grange,  but 
I  began  to  figure  on  what  we  must  buy 
during  the  year.  Fortunately,  wife  and 
I  both  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  ex- 
penses, and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
make  our  estimate.  We  soon  found  the 
basis  of  H.'s  success  was  founded  on 
ours  and  our  neighbors'  economies.  We 
were  compelled  to  buy  only  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  the  staple  articles  of 
commerce.  Thus  he  lost  but  little  by 
carrying  goods  that  were  unsalable.  He 
selected  the  kind  of  goods  that  would 
pay  him  the  largest  per  cent  on  his 
investment,  just  as  you  and  I  would  do, 
and  we  paid  for  those  goods  even  more 
than  a  better  grade  would  cost  if  we 
bought  through  the  grange.  We  im- 
mediately made  o\it  an  order  for  goods. 
It  seemed  pretty  large;,  we  compared 
it  with  our  actual  expenses  for  last 
.year,  and  found  that  we  would  save 
about  twenty-two  per  cent.  We  hadn't 
the  money  to  buy  all  we  needed,  so  we 
purchased  thenecessities.  We  need  other 
things  now.  I  have  just  given  my  note, 
at  six  per  cent  interest,  for  the  money. 
I  felt  pretty  nervous  aboiit  doing  this, 
but  I  kept  the  twenty-two  per  cent  in 
mind,  and  went  ahead.  We  bought  only 
the  things  absolutely  necessary,  so  I 
feel  pretty  safe.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
come  out  after  I  sell  my  wool." 
"How  about  your  trade?"  I  asked. 
He  smiled  lugubriously.  "If  it  doesn't 
pay  bettef  than  it  has  I  shall  stop  rais- 
ing chickens  and  making  butter  to  sell. 
One  thing  I  have  decided  upon;  that  is, 
to  keep  only  the  number  of  hens 
through  the  winter  that  I  can  kee^j 
well.  My  chickens  have  never  paid  for 
the  time  and  feed  given  them.  There  is 
money  in  them  for  the  person  who  will 
keep  only  so  many  as  he  can  keep  well. 
So,  you  see,  I  am  finding  out  that  I 
have  been  losing  in  buying  and  losing 
on  what  I  raise.  No  other  business  b\it 
that  of  farming  could  stand  that  long, 
and  no  other  class  of  people  but  farm- 
ers would  patiently  plod  along  this  way 
so  long.  You  see,  we  have  always  been 
taught  to  economize.  If  our  receipts 
were  less  we  pinched  the  dollar  a  little 
harder.  AVhen  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  self-denial  the  farmers  can  give  the 
other  fellow  pointers  every  time." 

"How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  williiig  to  deny  themselves 
these  comforts?" 

•  "It  is  their  heritage,"  he  replied. 
"Many  are  farmers  from  necessity,  not 
choice.    They  do  not  bring  zealous  and 


inquiring  minds  to  their  work.  They 
accept  their  lot  as  an  ultimatum  of 
Fate.  They  know  little  of  the  world 
beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
Thus  they  are  entirely  dependent  on 
that  neighborhood  for  their  views  of 
life.  Naturally  one  does  not  receive  a 
large  amount  of  encouragement  from 
people  similarly  situated.  Current  ex- 
penses must  be  ke^Jt  up,  and  the  money 
miist  come  from  local  trade.  The 
farmer  disposes  of  his  crops,  only  to 
find  a  very  small  margin  for  imj)rove- 
ments  or  accumulation.  He  has  vague 
dreams  of  better  things,  but  hard  work 
scatters  his  dreams  to  the  four  winds. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of  habit  to 
save  rather  than  find  a  new  market  or 
improve  his  product  for  a  choice  mar- 
ket. I  verily  believe  that  if  the  same 
energy  that  is  iised  in  denyiug  one's 
self-comforts  was  used  in  better  meth- 
ods of  farming,  in  breaking'  away  from 
worn-out  traditions,  not  only  would  the 
farmer  be  happier,  but  he  would  be 
more  prosperous  as  well." 

I  think  our  friend  is  largely  right. 
His  idea  is  to  create  in  every  one  more 
desires,  knowing  that  the  desire,  if 
strong  enough,  will  be  fulfilled.  He  be- 
lieves also  in  less  manual  labor  and 
more  brain  labor.  Sixteen  hours  of 
hard  labor  leaves  little  time  or  strength 
for  thought  as  to  how  to  turn  the  prod- 
uct of  that  labor  to  account. 

Some  time  to  every  farmer  comes  the 
question.  How  happens  it  that  my 
neighbor  is  so  successful,  while  the  lot 
of  myself  and  my  family  is  siich  a  hard 
one?  Happy  for  himself  and  family  is 
it  if  he  turns  the  search-light  on  his 
own  .  life,  as  otir  friend^  did,  instead  of 
lamenting  over  the  injustice  of  the 
world.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  find 
that  in  his  own  methods  the  fault  is 
largely  to  be  found. 


GATHER  THE  LITTLE  ONES  IN 

If  some  bright  young  girl  full  of  noble 
resolves  and  generous  impulses  wanted 
to  do  a  work  of  far-reaching  good  in 
her  own  community  she  could  find  no 
place  in  which  her  energies  would  find 
wider  scope  than  in  organizing  and 
looking  after  a  juvenile  grange.  Chil- 
dren like  to  do  as  older  ones  do.  They 
are  quick  to  find  out  the  ones  with  like 
desires  and  ambitions.  These  band  to- 
gether in  little  societies  and  cliques.  A 
bright  young  woman  could  ti\rn  these 
natural  traits  of  children  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Try  the  f)lan  of  organizing  a 
grange  in  your  community,  and  see  how 
quickly  the  little  ones  will  take  on 
important  airs;  how  eagerly  they  will 
ballot  for  their  olficers;  how  closely 
they  will  guard  their  little  secrets. 
Train  them  in  parliamentary  usage. 
Instead  of  dividing  the  grange  into  ar- 
bitrary classes,  each  class  having  its 
appointed  time  to  be  on  duty,  let  the 
children  organize  two  or  more  societies 
within  the  grange.  Let  each  society 
have  its  officers  and  its  constitution  and 
by-laws.  This  will  stir  up  a  healthy 
rivalry  and  -cause  the  children  to  do 
their  best  from  the  inherent  desire  to 
excel.  Let  them  choose  a  name,  prefer- 
ably from  some  noted  personage  or 
society.  Look  up  in  your  encyclopedia 
the  biography  of  several  notable  per- 
sons, and  tell  it  in  story  form  to  the 
children.  They  will  soon  select  their 
favorite  and  name  their  societies  for 
them.  When  a  teacher-  in  a  small 
country  school  I  tried  this  plan,  and 
it  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  two 
societies  were  called  the  Emersonian 
and  Holrnes  respectively — the  children 
choofeing  these  names.  Each  society 
then  learned  all  it  could  of  its  favorite, 
committed  to  memory  many  choice 
gems  from  each,  aiul  were  thus  led  into 
the  broader  realm  of  literature.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
hear  the  little  ones  talk  of  the  Brook 
Farm  comnuiuity,  of  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  Channiug  and  others  of  that 
brilliant  company.  Their  lives  were 
enlarged  by  the  study.  They  felt  a 
relationshi])  to  these  noble  men  and 
women,  as,  indeed,  they  had  a  right  to. 
The  effect  on  the  neighborhood  was 
marked.  One  mother  said  to  me,  "What 
is  that  the  children  are  singing?"  We 
listened  a  moment.  It  was  the  last, 
verse  of  Holmes'  "Chambered  Nauti- 
lus." Those  children  were  indeed  build- 
ing' stately  mansions.  At  another  time 
we  heard  them  chanting  the  jirayer  of 
"Mary,  Oneen  of  Scots,"  in  Latin.  Did 


they  understand  these  things?  Per- 
haps not  at  all,  but  the  rhythm  and 
musical  cadences  appealed  to  their  child- 
ish love  of  beauty  and  form.  The  same 
mother  said,  "The  children  hardly  ever 
quarrel  at  their  play  since  they  have 
gone  into  these  societies.  The  other 
day  the  children  had  some  trouble, 
when  Agnes  said,  'We  can't  sing  these 
verses  if  we  are  going  to  fuss.'  " 

The  great  secret  is  to  get  the  little 
ones  interested.  Their  natural  cui'ios- 
ity  and  desire  to  excel  will  be  spur 
enough.  The  way  the  days  of  youth 
are  spent  indicate  the  life  of  the  grown- 
up. I  would  not  have  the  little  ones 
long'-faced  and  solemn,  but  I  would  see 
that  their  childish  inquiries,  as  much 
as  possible,  found  answer.  Such  a  life 
would  not  make  them  dull  and  morose, 
hut  quick,  bright,  eager,  joyous,  a  com- 
fort to  themselves  and  a  blessing  to 
hiimanity.  It  is  not  the  studious,  in- 
quiring child  that  loafs  at  the  corner 
grocery  or  makes  a  break  for  every 
freight  that  pulls  in  town.  These  loaf- 
ers are  those  whose  active  minds  have 
not  been  trained  in  the  right  channels, 
but  whose  activities  were  directed  to 
the  "low  and  vile.  These  are  the  ones 
which  give  rise  to  the  criticism  that 
the  country  youth  is  depraved. 

Children  are  easily  influenced.  See  to 
it- that  the  influences  surrounding  them 
are  elevating.  The  children  of  to-day 
are  the  law-makers  of  to-morrow.  They 
will  be  in  control  when  your  sim  is  set- 
ting. They  will  largely  control  the 
conditions  by  which  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  governed.  See  to  it  that 
riglit  principles  are  implanted  in  their 
minds  when  they  are  yet  plastic  and 
easily  molded.  In  no  way  can  this  be 
so  well  done  as  in  an  organization.  In. 
no  way  can  the  grange  be  more  surely 
perpetuated  than  by  instilling  in  the 
minds  of  the  future  grangers  the  noble 
and  uplifting  principles  of  our  order. 
*  *  *  . 

Country  children  are  apt  to  think 
their  lot  especially  hard,  and  envy  the 
town  youth  his  advantages.  Not  long 
ago  the  librarian  of  a  town  of  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants  told  me  of 
a  young  man  eighteen  years  of  age  who 
had  never  had  any  but  the  compulsory 
schooling  our  state  demands.  Each 
year  he  hop^d  to  attend,  and  each  time 
his  hopes  were  frustrated.  He  made 
use  of  the  library,  however.  But  he 
dared  not  let  his  father  know  he  did 
so,  much  less  know  that  he  could  read. 
What  would  a  country  boy  think  of 
such  conditions?  I  am  pretty  sure  he 
would  rebel. 

-X-  *  it- 
Several  parties  complain  that  they 
are  not  able  to  get  the  books  recom- 
mended. Those  of  you  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  live  in  a  state  having  a 
traveling  library  system  can  secure 
books  at  small  cost.  ^  The  following  are 
states  I  now  think  of,  and  conditions 
governing  securing  of  library:  Wis- 
consin, transportation  charged;  Kansas, 
two  dollars  and  transportation  charges; 
New  York,  five  dollars  and  transporta- 
tion charges;  Michigan,  transportation 
charges;  Ohio,  transportation  charges. 
In  those  states  demanding  a  fee,  one, 
I  think,  will  refund  it  when  books  are 
safely  returned.  If  interested,  write  to 
the  state  librarian  of  your  state.  Ad- 
dress him  at  the  capital. 


CIGARETTE-SMOKERS 

The  Southern  railway  system  in 
Soiith  Carolina  has  given  a  harder 
blow  to  the  cigarette  fiend  than  all  the 
moral  suasion  of  philanthropists  and 
scientists  combined  could  give.  It  de- 
mands that  all  employees  who  now 
smoke  cigarettes  must  either  quit 
smoking  them  or  lose  their  positions; 
and  that  in  the  f  iittire  no  one  who  is  a 
cigarette-smoker  will  be  employed  by 
the  company.  Bailways  all  over  the 
country  refuse  to  employ  men  in  any 
capacity  of  trust  who  drink.  Business 
men  are  coming  to  make  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  all  positions  that  require 
clear  heads  and  accuracy.  When  bright 
young'  men  realize  that  it  isn't  an  in- 
dication of  manliness  to  drink,  and 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  that  these  habits 
slam  the  door  on  opportunities  for  en- 
gaging in  the  higher  forms  of  produc- 
tive labor,  they  will  be  quick  enough  to 
abandon  halMrfs  that  entail  so  much 
misery. 


BURNED  AND 

CHEWED 

$600,000,000. 

That's  what  it  cost  America  last  year  \ 
to  keep  alive  a  disease  that  is  making  | 
strong  men  weak,  and  weak  men  dead. 
Figures  appalling  ?  Yes,  but  the  finan-  ^ 
cial  loss  don't  compare  with  the  loss  i 
of  vital  power.  The  ever  present  man  i 
with  restless  eyes,  twitching  mouth,! 
moving  feet  and  tobacco  tainted  skin  j 
tells  the  story.  Don't  you  think  it's  ] 
time  to  quit— quit  quick!  quit  naturally  | 
by  taking 

NO-TO-BAC. 

regulates  tobacco  using.  In 
a  few  days  all  desire  is  gone,  your  ap- 
petite is  better,  your  blood  is  purified,  | 
your  nerves  grow  strong.  It  is  truly  | 
a  man-maker.  And  then,  you  run  no  i 
risk,  for  you  can  buy  NO-TO-BAC  un- 
der your  own 

DRUGGIST'S  GUARANTEE. 

^!very  druggist  is  authorized  to  sell , 
Ko-To-Bac  under  absolute  guarantee  j 
to  cure  every  form  of  tobacco  using,  j 
Our  written  guarantee,  free  sample  of  i 
No-To-Bac  and  booklet  called  "Don't  j 
Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life  \ 
Away,"  mailed  for  the  aslcing.  Ad-  i 
dress  THE  STEELING  REMEDY  CO.,  \ 
Chicago,  Montreal.  Can.,  New  York.  70  \ 

if*  A  Jk  DCTPC  candy  cathartic  cure 

^AOwMKC  I  9  con^sUpation.  Onl^lOa 


by  selling  Baker's  Teas,  etc., 
among  your  friends.  Write  for 
catalogrue;  choose  your  premium;  then  take  orders. 
No  money  required  if  reference  is  given.  Furni- 
ture, Crockery  or  Cash  Commission  also  given. 
Express  Paid. 

W.  a.  BAKER,  Dep't  87,       Springfield,  Mass. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs .  Ii.  Lanier ,  Mar 
'tiD,Tezin.  .writes:' 
"Iireduoed  my  weight  2  I  It's-  *i>  15 days 
Vithoutftny  unpleasant  effeots  wbateTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense  . 
No  starving.    No  sickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  f  or4  cents  for  postage , etc. 
Hall  chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

CRO^A  DAY  EAQY^<)'^  ALL  WILLING  TO  WORK 

— H  UH  I  LnO  I  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Uetol 
Platinff.  At  home  or  traveling,  takins 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof. 
Machines.  Platos  Waichea,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  bU  metal  goodfl. 
Mo  experience*  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  platiog,  manufaotura 
outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaranteed,  Only  out- 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
etc.,  ready  for  work.   We  teach  jou 

 [the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas 

PKEE.  Write  to-day.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FREE, 
D.  GRAY  &  CO.,  Platlne  Works,  CINCINNATI,©, 

DO  YOl  KNOW 

neighborhood 

who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  hy  working  all  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  KiRKPATRICK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 


ECZEMA 


RUPTUftE 

detention  from  work.  No  retui 


Facial  BleiiiUhe§,Tetter,SaIt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Rlne  Worm,  Jtchlne 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelid**,  and  all 
Skill  (lisea,ses  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  S5c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tion,  pain,  danger  or 
return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured  ;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  ASHAMED  OF  YOUK  FACE? 
I  ^\  \g  IP  ly  face,  beautiful  neck ,  can  p  ^%  p  ET 
w  C  be  bad  by  all  who  send  five  I  l\  Ct  d 
2-cent  stamps  for  postage,  wrappinff,  etc..  of  a  large  trial 
size  of  our  Great  Beautifier ;  -we  \vi  11  also  send  a  package 
of  Arabian  Sachet  and  a  iiooklet  on  beauty,  all  free. 

Qoodwill  Chem.  Co.,  Room  229  WamsleyBldg.,  Balto.,Md. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantuffes.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BEST  PAY 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  gl.50  per  day,  four  months'  work  guaranteed. 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
R.  W.  IICTTOPJ  Jfe  CO.,  Dept.  8,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  llahit  cured  in  1 0  to 
30  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  ^  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


/,  fJflT  TkOMFTFl?  in  pocket  case  for  hunt- 


//.^  Silver,  iilso  Itods  and  Needles.    Circular  ti  c( 
D.  0.  STAIFKER,  Dept.  ¥.  F.,  Harrisburg, 


cents. 
Pa. 


WANTPn  .AfiPNT*  in  every  county  to  sell  "  Family 
tfrtniL-U  TtUt-niJ  Memorials:"  good  profits  and 


steady  work.    Address  Canipltell  &  Co.,  158  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  Hi. 


Tno'e  Pl>70m<l  Pliro  CI  at  druggists.  25e.  size  of  us. 
UUU  0  Ll/£ullld  LUlO  Ol    CUE  ClIEill.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BED" WETTING  ^^'°i>'"^^^^ 


Dr.  F.  E.  May.Bloomingtoa,  111. 


I  A  I  P  O  $1.00  per  hour.  No  money  required.  500 
■■nWIKO    Dew  articles.    Box  191,  Jacksonville,  Fl*. 
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THE  PARM  AND  PIRBSIDB 


July  15,  1900 


By  Frances  Bennett  Callaway 


r>^2^j  n*  Oi  NEW  game  which  promises 
W^ffr"  UlJ  to  have  considerable  fun  in 
W^M-^Ma  called  "Pussy  Wants 

^^^^/X*  a  Corner."  An  eafey-chair 
Q^^&^^^  or  corner-couch  is  made 
^—^5?  luxurious    wth  cushions, 

rugs,  footstool,  and  here  the  chosen 
Pussy  sits  in  state.  One  of  the  com- 
pany chosen  to  be  her  secretary  sits  at 
her  side  and  reads  the  questions  to  be 
answered. 

The  first  one  to  give  a  correct  answer 
takes  Pussy's  place,  the  secretary  takes 
the  seat  left  vacant,  while  Pussy,  in  the 
secretarj-'s  place,  now  keeps  an  account 
of  the  game  in  a  tablet  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  continues  the  ques- 
tions. These  questions  must  each  be 
written  with  an  appropriate  answer  on 
a  separate  slip  of  paper,  folded  careful- 
ly, and  numbered  on  the  outside.  The 
one  who  occupies  Pussy's  corner  the 
most  frequently  receives  the  first  prize, 
which  may  be  any  souvenir  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat — from  a  silver  salt-cellar  to  a 
cat  calendar  or  photograph.  The  booby 
prize  should,  if  possible,  be  something 
cunning  in  the  shape  of  a  mouse.  The 
mouse  which  jumps  out  of  a  brown  bun 
when  a  spring  is  pressed  is  the  most 
fun. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

1.  When  is  a  cat  not  a  cat?  When 
she  is  a  "Mauser." 

2.  What  does  Pussy  take  for  after- 
noon tea?  Catnip. 

3.  What  comes  after  catnip?  Cat- 
nap. 

4.  In  what  kind  of  a  bed  does  Pussy 
sleep?    A  cat's-cradle. 

5.  Where  does  the  cradle  stand?  In 
a  catercorner. 

6.  What  swift-flying  gull  calls  Pussy 
to  awake?  Kittiwake. 

7.  What  comes  after  Kitty  wakes  up? 
Catsup. 

8.  With  what  relatives  does  Pussy 
spend  her  evenings?  Catkins. 

9.  To  what  famous  club  would  Kitty 
naturally  resort?    The  Kit-cat  club. 

10.  What  useful  book  has  Pussy  made 
out  of  a  log?  Catalog. 

11.  'What  jewel  does  Pussy  prize  most 
highly?  Cat's-eye. 

12.  'What  article  of  her  toilet  has  long 
been  in  disuse?  Catacombs. 

13.  What  tree  does  Pussy  pronounce 
when  she  wants  to  have  her  own  way? 
Pussy-willow. 

14.  What  bird  calls  Pussj'  up  a  tree? 
The  cat-bird. 

15.  What  wild  animal  does  she  per- 
sonate as  she  mounts?  Catamount. 

16.  If  Pussy  were  to  fall,  what  furry 
creature  would  support  her?  Cater- 
pillar. 

17.  T^Tien  is  kit  in  a  position  to  be  of 
the  most  use  to  the  world?  When  a 
kit  of  tools. 

18.  What  mountains  in  this  country 
are  the  most  dangeroiis  for  cats  to 
travel  in?    The  Catskill  mountains. 

19.  When  Pussy  goes  boating,  what 
sort  of  a  boat  does  she  take?  A  cat- 
boat,  of  course. 

20.  When  the  boat  upsets  in  the  lake, 
where  does  she  find  herself?  In  a  cat- 
aclysm. 

21.  What  happens  then?  A  catastro- 
phe. 

22.  How  is  it  written  up?  In  a  cat- 
agraph. 

PREPARING  VEGETABLES  FOR  THE  TABLE 

The  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns  are 
obliged  to  take  such  vegetables  as  they 
can  get.  Sometimes  they  are  fre.sh 
from  the  gardens  where  grown,  but 
more  often  they  are  not.  One  who  has 
never  eaten  peas,  beans,  corn,  aspar- 
agus, etc.,  fresh  from  the  garden  has  no 
idea  how  much  superior  they  are  to  the 
same  vegetables  as  sold  in  the  market. 

If  any  one  should  have  their  table 
supplied  with  the  best  of  vegetables  all 
the  year  round  it  is  the  farmer's  fam- 
ily; and  I  have  my  opinion  of  the 
farmer  who  does  not  see  to  it  that  his 
garden  is  well  taken  care  of,  planted 


with  a  succession  of  summer  vegeta- 
bles and  a  good  supplj-  of  those  that 
may  be  kept  for  winter  use. 

Given  a  well-supplied  garden,  the 
hoiusewife  must  see  to  it  that  the  veg- 
etables are  gathered  and  cooked  in  the 
best  way.  Asparagus  should  be  freshly 
cut;  but  when  it  first  starts  in  the 
spring  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use 
two  days'  cutting  to  have  enough  for 
a  meal.  In  that  case  wrap  what  you 
cut  the  first  day  in  a  clean  cloth  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  and  lay  it  on  the 
cellar  floor.  The  next  day  cut  the  bed 
again,  and  cook  both  together.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  until  there  is  enough 
to  cut  at  once,  some  of  it  will  be  tough 
and  woody.  In  some  markets  it  is  im- 
possible to  buy  the  green,  tender  aspar- 
agus which  is  so  superior  to  the  tough, 
blanched  stalks  that  are  sold.  Have 
the  water  boiling,  with  a  little  salt  in 
it,  and  cook  the  asparagus  about  twen- 
ty minutes;  serve  it  on  nicely  toasted 
slices  of  bread  moistened  with  some  of 
the  water,  and  dress  well  with  butter. 

There  are  many  things  which,  under 
the  general  name  of  greens,  make  an 
appetizing  dish  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Among  these  are  spinach,  kale, 
dandelion,  cress,  mustard  and  young 
beets;  the  latter,  of  course,  cooked 
tops  and  bottoms  together  before  the 
bottoms  are  large  enough  to  cook 
alone.  Several  kinds  maj-  be  cooked 
together,  and  will  be  an  improvement 
over  any  one'  alone.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  about  cooking  greens 
is  the  careful  looking  over  and  wash- 
ing. Dandelion,  kale  and  mustard  are 
improved  by  parboiling  a  few  minutes, 
then  draining  ofl  the  water  and  adding 
fresh,  adding  salt  and  letting  cook 
until  tender.  W^hen  done  drain  the 
greens  in  a  colander,  chop  fine,  put  a 
generous  lump  of  butter  in  the  sauce- 
pan, and  return  the  greens  to  the  fire 
until  hot.  If  they  are  made  into  a 
mound  in  the  dish,  and  garnished  with 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  the  dish 
looks  nicer. 

Peas  are  a  vegetable  that  deteriorates 
very  quickly  after  being  picked  from 
the  vines.  Do  not  let  them  staj'  on  the 
vines  too  long.  The.y  are  in  their  prinie 
just  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  plump,  and 
if  picked,  shelled  and  cooked  at  once 
will  be  sweet  and  delicious.  Peas  should 
be  put  into  boiling  water  and  cooked 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  water 
should  be  nearly  pooked  o£E.  Season 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  a  generous 
lump  of  butter  and  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  sweet  cream.  When  cooked  fresh 
from  the  garden  no  sugar  will  be 
needed. 

String  carefullj'j  break  into  short 
pieces,  and  wash  string-beans,  then  put 
them  into  hot  water  and  boil  about  two 
hours.  Keep  them  covered  with  water, 
and  be  sure  to  allow  plenty  of  time 
for  them  to  cook  tender.  When  nearlj' 
done  add  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  let 
the  water  nearly  cook  off,  and  just  be- 
fore serving  add  half  a  cupful  of  sweet 
cream. 

Summer  squashes  are  best  steamed, 
and  they  should  be  picked  when  tender 
enough  for  the  thumb-nail  to  easily 
pierce  the  skin.  When  cooked  drain 
thoroughly,  mash,  and  set  on  the  back 
of  the  range  to  drj'  out  some.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  a  little 
sugar. 

Many  cooks  make  the  mistake  of 
cooking  green  corn  too  long,  which  in- 
stead of  making  it  tender  hardens  it 
like  boiling  an  egg  too  long.  Good 
sweet-corn  will  cook  sufficiently  in  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes,  and  shoiild  be 
served  immediatelJ^  If  the  corn  is  not 
good  and  fresh,  long  boiling  will  not 
improve  it. 

Succotash  is  a  delicious  dish  when 
properly  made.  I  prefer  the  horticul- 
tural, or  "wren's  egg,"  beans  to  Lima 
beans  for  making  succotash.  Shell  the 
beans  and  let  them  boil  an  hour  or 
more,  or  until  nearly  tender  enough  for 
the  table,  then  cut  the  corn  from  the 


cob,  having  as  much  corn  as  beans,  add 
the  corn  to  the  beans,  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  and  let  it  cook  fif- 
teen minutes  longer;  then  add  cream, 
as  to  string-beans,  and  serve. 

Cabbage  is  a  much  more  delicately 
flavored  vegetable  if  parboiled.  Trim 
the  cabbage,  cut  it  into  sections,  wash, 
and  remove  the  hard  center.  Then  in- 
close it  in  a  net  bag,  put  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  ten  min- 
utes. Drain  all  the  water  off,  add  as 
much  more  boiling  water,  salt  it,  and 
let  the  cabbage  boil  until  tender — about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  then  drain 
thoroughly,  chop,  but  not  fine,  return 
it  to  the  fire,  and  season  with  butter, 
pepper  and  cream,  unless  you  wish  to 
serve  with  vinegar.  A  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  added  with  the  other  seasoning 
is  an  improvement.  Maida  McL. 

ACORN  UCE 

Make  a  chain  of  16  stitches;  turn. 

First  row — 1  tr  in  fourth  st;  ch  3, 
1  tr  in  same  st,  forming  a  loop,  repeat, 
ch  2,  miss  2,  a  loop  in  next  st,  repeat 
three  times,  making  5  loops  in  all; 
turn. 

Second  row — Ch  2,  6  tr  in  last  loop 
made,  same  in  next  loop  and  in  three 
following  loops,  1  tr  in  turning  ch  at 
end,  to  make  a  straight  edge;  turn. 

Third  row — Ch  2,  a  loop  in  middle  of 
last  6  tr,  ch  2,  a  loop  in  middle  of  next 
3  tr,  ch  2,  a  loop  in  middle  of  next  3  tr, 
ch  2,  1  tr  in  space,  6  on  6  tr*  and  1  in 
space  following,  8  in  all,  ch  2,  loop  in 
middle  of  next  6,  ch  2,  loop  in  middle 
of  next  6;  turn. 

Fourth  row — Ch  2,  6  tr  in  loop  last 
made,  same  in  next,  1  tr  in  space,  1 


on  each  8  of  tr,  and  1  in  following 
space,  10  in  all,  6  tr  under  each  of'  next 
2  loops;  turn. 

Fifth  row — Like  third  row,  with  12  tr 
in  the  solid  block. 

Sixth  row — Like  fourth  row,  with  14 
tr. 

Seventh  row — Like  third  row,  with  16 
tr  in  center. 

Eighth  row — Like  fourth  row,  with 
18  tr. 

Jvinth  row — Like  third  row,  with  20 
tr. 

Tenth  row — Like  fourth  row,  with 
22  tr. 

Eleventh  row — Ch  2,  a  loop  in  middle 
of  last  6  tr,  ch  2,  loop  in  middle  of  next 
6  doubles,  ch  2,  a  loop  between  first  and 
second  trs,  eh  2,  loop  between  sixth  and 
seventh,  ch  2,  loop  between  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  ch  2,  loop  between  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth,  ch  2,  loop  be- 
tween twenty-first  and  twenty-second, 
ch  2,  loop  in  middle  of  next  6;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— Ch  2,  6  tr  in  each  of  9 
loops,  make  a  tr  under  2  ch  at  end; 
turn. 

Thirteenth  row — Ch  2,  loop  in  middle 
of  6  tr;  repeat  four  times;  turn. 
Kepeat  from  second  row. 

Naomi  S.  Mattison. 

i. 

THE  BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  CAMP-LIFE 

"Don't  think  of  going  to  camp  with- 
out- a  good  cook  and  a  chafing-dish." 
is  the  advice  of  a  veteran  camper;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  realize  the  importance 
of  these  items,  especially  the  former,  if 
the  camp  is  situated  so  far  from  stores 
that  there  is  not  even  the  occasional 
call  from  the  baker  to  be  depended  up- 


on. With  a  good  cook  there  need  be  no 
dependence  on  these  caterers  to  civili- 
zation, and  the  jolliest  sort  of  a  time 
can  be  had  at  a  minimum  expense. 

In  the  morning  you  arise  a  little  af- 
ter daybreak,  for  not  to  be  up  at  sun- 
rise argues  laziness,  as  well  as  losing 
one  of  the  rarest  sights  of  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  tardy  sleep- 
er. A  dip  in  a  near-by  stream  in  lieu 
of  the  usual  morning  tub  brings  you 
out  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  and  ready  for 
breakfast,  which  generally  consists  of 
fish  but  a  few  hours  out  of  the  water, 
savory  bacon,  coifee,  potatoes  and  rolls. 

After  breakfast  the  various  members 
of  the  company  make  ready  for  their 
special  diversions,  some  preferring  long 
strolls  for  the  excitement  of  fishing, 
where  a  bite  comes  almost  everj'  other 
minute,  and  still  others  going'  off  in 
canoes  and  row-boats  to  visit  the  other 
camps  .situated  along  the  borders  of  the 
same  sheet  of  water. 

At  noon-time  a  hungry  horde  assem- 
bles to  eat  almost  practically  the  same 
things  as  at  breakfast;  but  the  air  is 
so  bracing  that  keen  appetites  produced 
thereby  never  cavil  at  the  fare,  but  pro- 
nounce it  the  best  in  the  world,  never 
objecting  the  least  bit  to  a  monotony 
that  would  soon  make  them  lose  their 
tempers  at  home. 

In  the  afternoon  everybody  sleeps  un- 
til three  o'clock,  the  hammocks  bein 
in  particular  demand,  after  which  mor 
tramps,  boating  and  reading  are  in 
dulged  in  until  bed-time,  when  ever 
one  gathers  around  a  gipsy-kettle  an 
an  al  fresco  meal  is  participated  in  b 
all  hands — the  men  making  the  tea  an 
broiling  the  fish,  the  girls  preparin 
special  dainties  in  the  chafing-dish. 


Then  at  night,  those  glorious  moon- 
lit hours,  when  all  sit  out  under  the 
trees  and  sing,  or  drift  but  into  the 
lake  in  a  blissful,  restful  spirit  that 
takes  you  miles  and  miles  away  from 
the  humdrum  existence  of  city  life. 
Away  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  songs 
from  some  other  camp,  and  the  voices 
of  the  night  chirp  in  merrj'  chorus  as 
each  one  steals  away  to  repose  that 
is  sweeter  and  more  refreshing  than 
any  enjoyed  since  childhood  days. 

Even  the  rainy  days  are  made  charm* 
ing  with  tafl^j'-pulls  and  games  in  the 
shelter  of  the  tents,  with  reading  and 
music;  and  in  the  evening  the  chafing- 
dish  is  again  brought  into  play.  With 
the  rubber  boots  and  the  sensible  camp- 
ing clothing  sundry  outdoor  excursions 
may  be  enjoyed  under  the  dripping 
leaves,  for  the  costume  will  defy  the 
drenchings. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  camping  girl 
will  have  the  best  time  of  it.  There 
will  be  no  big  dressmaker's  bills  to  pay, 
and  no  dressing  up  in  purple  and  fine  , 
linen  for  the  benefit  of  hotel  guests. 
She  intends  to  go  in  for  genuine  fun, 
as  well  as  for  rest,  and  she  intends  to 
bring  back  a  store  of  health  with  her 
in  the  autumn  worth  untold  wealth. 
And  if  she  can  add  to  this  a  quantity 
of  sketches  and  studies  which  she  will 
work  up  for  financial  profit  during  the 
coming  winter  in  town,  or  a  store  of 
floral  specimens  for  her  herbarium,  or 
of  insects  or  geological  specimens  for 
the  collection  that  happens  to  be  the 
particular  fad  of  the  time,  she  will  feel 
that  she  has  received  a  double  benefit 
from  her  camping  experience. 

Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys. 


July  15,  1900 


THE  GIRL  IN  THE  KHAKI  DRESS 


The  FARin  aivd  hirbside 


There  she  goes  in  the  shopping  square; 
The  men  look  back,  and  the  women  stare; 
The  critics'  remarks  are  passing  aloud 
As  she  wends  her  way  through  the  gaping 
crowd; 

But  she  hears  them  not,  and  she  cares  much 
less; 

She's  one  ot  the  first  In  a  khaki  dress. 

She  passes  the  cop  on  the  shopping  bent; 
He  smiles,  and  points  out  into  the  street. 
"The  color's  the  same."  he  says,  with  a  grin— 
"The  same  as  the  mud  she's  walking  in." 
But  she  hears  tlieni  not,  and  she  cares  much 
less; 

She's  one  of  the  first  in  a  khaki  dress. 

The  newsboy  -grins,  "Get  onto  her  nibs! 
Now,  wouldn't  dat  tickle  yer  under  de  ribs? 
'Tis  awning  stuff  wid  a  mustard  smear; 
Take  it  away!   It  don't  go  here!" 
But  she  hears  them  not,  and  she  cares  much 
less; 

She's  one  of  the  first  in  a  khaki  dress. 

'Tis  a  gauntlet  run  for  a  thousand  eyes. 

But  she  braves  the  "Whews!"- and  the  rude 

"Oh.  mys!" 
And  the  girls  who  gape  and  love  to  say, 
"She  looks  like  a  road  on  a  rainy  day!" 
But  she  hears  them  not,  and  she  cares  much 

less; 

She's  one  of  the  first  in  a  khaki  dress. 

—Chicago  News. 

•4- 

VEGETABLES  IN  GENERAL— A  FEW  IN 
PARTICULAR 

WHEN  vegetables  are  being  boiled 
a  steady,  regular  fire  should 
be  kept  up,  and  they  should 
never  for  a  moment,  be  al- 
lowed to  stop  boiling  or  simmering 
until  they  are  thoroughly  done.  A  little 
salt  should  be  thrown  into  the  boiling 
water  before  the  vegetables  are  put  in. 
When  done  drain  carefully  before  send- 
ing to  the  table.  The  practice  of  put- 
ting saleratus  in  the  pot  to  improve  the 
color  of  green  vegetables  is  to  be  de- 
plored, as  it  destroys  the  flavor  and 
renders  them  flat  and  insipid. 

Carrots. — To  boil  carrots  in  their 
own  juice,  wash  clean  and  scrape  them, 
cutting  out  discolored  spots;  cut  them 
into  rather  thick  slices,  and  throw 
them  into  as  much  boiling  salted  water 
as  will  barely  cover  them.  Boil  gently 
until  they  are  tolerably  tender,  then 
boil  quickly,  to  evaporate  the  water,  of 
which  only  a  spoonful  or  so  should  be 
left  in  the  saucepan.  Sprinkle  pepper 
on  the  carrots,  put  in  a  small  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  turn  and  toss 
them  gently  until  the  juice  is  thickened 
and  adheres  to  them,  and  serve  immedi- 
ately. They  are  improved  by  adding  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  minced  parsley  and 
cream  mixed  with  a  little  flour  to  pre- 
vent curdling. 

Squash  with  Toast. — Cut  into  pieces, 
and  stew  until  tender,  in  as  little  water 
as  possible.  Put  into  a  colander,  drain 
thoroughly,  then  return  to  the  stove 
and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper.    Serve  on  toast. 

Beet  and  Cabbage  Salad. — Chop 
equal  parts  of  boiled  beets  and  young 
cabbage.  Mix  thoroughly,  add  salt  to 
taste,  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  cover  with  diluted  lemon-juice. 

Baked  Beets. — Wash  young  and  ten- 
der beets,  and  place  in  an  earthen 
baking-dish  with  a  very  little  water;  as 
it  evaporates  add  more,  which  must  be 
of  a  boiling  temperature.  3et  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  and  bake  for  two  or  three 
hours.  When  tender  remove  the  skins, 
and  dress  with  lemon-juice  or  cream 
sauce. 

Stewed  Corn-pulp. — Take  six  ears  of 
green  corn,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
a  thin  shaving  from  each  row  of  ker- 
nels, or  score  each  kernel,  and  with 
the  back  of  the  knife  scrape  out  the 
pulp,  taking  care  to  leave  the  hulls  on 
the  cob.  Heat  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  rich  milk  to  boiling,  add  the  corn, 
cook  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  ajid  sea- 
son with  salt  and  a  little  sugar.  ■  , 
Green  Peas  with  Bac  on. — Two  quarts 
of  shelled  green  peas,  two  onions,  one 
handful  of  parsley,  two  pounds  of  ba- 
on,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  two 
upfuls  of  water.  Cut  the  bacon  into 
ices  and  brown  awhile  in  a  saucepan, 
prinkle  over  with  flour.  Add  water, 
eas,  onions  (whole),  the  parsley  (tied), 
and  cook  one  hour.  Take  out  the  onion 
and  parsley  just  before  serving. 

To  Blanch  String-beans. — Select  nice 
fresh  string-beans.  Break  off  the  tops 
and  bottoms,  carefully  string  both 
sides,  wash  them  carefully  in  cold 
water,  lifting  them  uj)  and  down,  then 
drain  off  the  water.    Place  them  in  a 


vessel,  cover  with  boiling-  salt-water, 
and  cook  for  twenty-five  minutes. 
Drain  off  the  water,  return  them  to 
fresh  cold  water,  and  allow  them  to 
cool  in  same.  Lift  put  and  wipe  dry, 
and  they  are  ready  to  use  for  salads  or 
other  cooking-  purposes. 

String-beans  with  Cream. — Take  a 
quart  of  blanched  beans,  put  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, and  cook  on  the  stove  for  five  min- 
utes, stirring  them  well.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  one  fourth  of  a 
bunch  of  chives  and  a  sprig  of  parsley 
tied  together.  Pour  in  a  cupful  of  cream 
diluted  with  one  egg-yolk,  and  heat 
well,  without  boiling,  for  five  minutes. 
Serve  hot. 

Parsnips  with  Egg  Sauce. — Scrape, 
wash  and  slice  thinly  enough  parsnips 
to  make  three  pints;  steam,  bake  or 
boil  them  very  tender.  If  boiled,  ttirn 
into  a  colander  and  dram  well.  Have 
ready  an  egg  sauce,  for  preparing  which 
heat  a  pint  of  rich  milk  to  boiling-,  and 
stir  into  it  a  level  table.spoonful  of  flour 
rubbed  smooth  with  a  little  milk.  Let 
this  boil  a  few  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly, then  add  slowly  the  well-beaten 
yolk  of  one  egg,  stirring  rapidly  so 
that  it  shall  be  well  mingled  with  the 
whole,  and  salt  to  taste;  let  it  boil  up 
once,  then  pour  over  the  parsnips. 

Asparagus  and  .  Peas. — Asparagus 
and  green  peas  make  a  nice  dish  stewed 
together,  and  of  proportionate  age  re- 
quire the  same  length  of  time  to  cook. 
Season  with  butter  and  cream,  or  milk 


separate,  dish,  and  serve  with  the  egg 
sauce  as  directed  for  parsnips. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 

PINEAPPLE  DOILY 

Chain  12;  join  in  a  ring. 

First  row — Ch  3,  23  tr  in  the  ring, 
join  to  top  of  3  ch. 

Second  row — Ch  4,  1  tr  in  next  tr,  ch 
1,  1  tr  in  next;  repeat  from  all  around; 
ch  1,  join  to  top  of  3  ch. 

Third  row — A  double  in  first  tr,  ch  5, 
miss  1,  a  double  in  next;  repeat  all 
around,  making  12  ch  loops  of  5  stitches 
each. 

Fourth  row— Single  crochet  up  to 
third  St  of  first  5  ch,  repeat,  ch  7,  a  d  c 
in  third  of  next  5  ch;  repeat  all  around. 

Fifth  row — Work  up  to  fourth  of  7 
ch,  repeat,  ch  9,  a  double  in  fourth  of 
next  7  ch;  repeat  from  all  around. 

Sixth  row — A  single  in  first  3  stitches 
of  9  ch,  ch  5  (for  a  double  tr  and  1  ch) ; 
repeat  a  double  tr  under  9  ch,  ch  1, 
repeat  five  times,  ch  3,  7  double  tr  sep- 
arated by  1  ch  between  each  under  next 
9  ch;  repeat  from  last  around,  and  join 
last  3  ch  to  fourth  of  5  ch. 

Seventh  row — A  double  under  first  1 
ch,  ch  5,  a  double  under  next  1  ch;  re- 
peat around,  making  5  ch  between  the 
pineapple. 

Eighth  row — Single  crochet  to  third 
of  first  5  ch,  repeat,  ch  5,  1  double  un- 
der next  ch,  repeat  three  times,  ch  7,  a 
d  c  under  first  5  ch  in  next  pineapple, 
and  repeat  around. 


Pineapple  Doily 


in  which  a  small  amount  of  flour  has 
been  smoothed. 

Asparagus  with  Dutch  Sauce. — Af- 
ter washing  the  asparagus  put  it  over 
the  fire  in  small  bunches  in  salted  boil- 
ing water.  When  tender  drain,  and 
send  to  the  table  on  toast  or  a  napkin, 
sending  a  dish  of  Dutch  sauce  to  the 
table  with  it.  To  make  this  sauce,  put 
over  the  fire  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
butter  and  flour,  stirring  them  until 
they  bubble,  then  gradually  stir  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Season  with  salt 
and  white  pepper,  and  draw  the  sauce- 
pan to  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  the 
sauce  cannot  boil;  then  stir  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  drop  by  drop,  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  table- 
spoonful of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  and 
finally  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs;  serve 
as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  added,  because 
it  will  be  apt  to  curdle  if  it  stands  until 
the  eggs  are  cooked. 

Browned  Cauliflower. — ^Beat  to- 
gether two  eggs,  a  little  salt,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream  and  a 
small  quantity  of  grated  bread-crumbs 
well  moistened  with*  a  little  milk  until 
of  thfe  consistency  of  batter.  Steam  the 
cauliflower  until  tender,  separate  into 
bunches,  dip  each  top  in  the  mixture, 
and  place  in  nice  order  in  a  pudding- 
dish;  put  into  the  oven,  and  brown. 

Cauliflower  may  be  boiled  and  served 
with  white  sauce,  or  mashed  through 
a  colander  and  seasoned  with  cream. 

Cauliflower  with  Egg  Sauce. — 
Steam    the    cauliflower    until  tender. 


Ninth  row — Work  up  to  third  of  first 
5  ch,  repeat,  ch  5,  a  double  under  next 
5  ch,  repeat  twice,  ch  9,  a  double  under 
first  5  ch  of  next  pineapple,  and  repeat. 

Tenth  row — Work  up  to  third  of 
first  5  ch,  ch  5,  a  double  under  next  5 
ch,  ch  5,  a  double  "under  next  5  ch,  ch  11, 
and  repeat  around. 

Eleventh  row — Work  up  to  third  of 
first  5  ch,  ch  5,  a  double  under  next  ch. 
13,  a  double  under  next  5  ch,  and  re- 
peat; join  always  in  the  stitches  where 
the  rounds  start. 

Twelfth  row — A  double  under  5  ch,  ch 
5,  a  double  tr  under  5  ch,  repeat,  ch  1, 
a  double  tr  under  same  5  ch,  repeat 
four  times,  ch  3,  7  double  tr  each  sep- 
arated by  1  ch  under  the  three  center 
stitches  of  13  ch,  ch  3,  7  double  tr  each 
separated  by  1  ch  under  5  ch,  repeat  all 
around,  and  join  to  fourth  of  5  ch  at 
beginning. 

Thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  rows — Like 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and 
eleventh  rows.  This  completes  the  doily. 

Naomi  S.  Mattison. 


TRAIN  THE  BOY 

"For  every  boy  who  does  not  work, 
and  for  every  woman  who  is  idle,  some- 
body must  suffer  cold  and  hunger,"  is  a 
proverb  which  the  Chinese  teach  their 
children.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy 
to  be  busy — always  busy.  If  he  has  to 
work  out  of  school-hours,  let  him  be 
glad  that  he  is  getting  in  training  to 


II 

be  a  useful  man.  But  whatever  he  does, 
if  he  fails  in  first  attempts  let  him  "try, 
try  again,''  until  he  succeeds  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least.    Goethe  says: 

"Do  thy  little  well,  and  for  thy  comfort  know 
Great  men  do  their  greatest  work  no  better 
than  just  so." 

This  will  teach  diligence,  and  there 
is  a  decided  distinction  between  "dil- 
igence" and  "busy  industry."  Habits 
of  diligence,  perseverance  and  patience 
.well  inculcated  will  be  of  more  value 
than  houses  and  land.  Temperance, 
honesty,  integrity,  follow  naturally  in 
the  wake.  There  is  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  resources  and  temptations 
of  the  c^ty  and  the  country  boy.  Al- 
ways hungry  and  thirsty,  the  growing 
country  boy  turns  to  his  garden,  his 
orchard  and  berry-patch;  he  knows 
where  wild  strawberries,  grapes,  plums, 
sassafras,  elm,  wintergreens,  mints, 
nuts,  etc.,  are  to  be  found;  he  turns  to 
them,  and  is  satisfied.  From  a  spoon- 
ful of  new  wheat  he  manufactures  a 
chewing-gum  so  toothsome  that  the 
rubber-boot  variety  offers  no  tempta- 
tion. He  is  full  of  invention,  and  is  as 
busy  and  happy  as  a  squirrel  laying  up 
stores  for  future  use.  The  broken  ma- 
chines and  trumpery  with  which  every 
farm  is  strewn  offer  wonderful  possi- 
bilities to  him.  He  learns  early  and 
unconsciously  to  put  "extortion  up»n 
common  things  and  extract  the  wine  of 
life  by  pressure."    Wonderful  lesson! 

The  unfortunate  city  boy  has  the 
same  desires  without  the  same  re- 
sources. Nothing  to  do  out  of  school- 
hours,  Satan  finds  employment  for  him 
on  the  street,  with  evil  companions,  and 
a  gambler,  a  tippler,  a  cigarette-smoker, 
is  easily  developed.  A  popular  humor- 
ist has  said,  "If  you  wish  a  child  to  go 
in  a  certain  direction  you  must  skir- 
mish along  the  line  yourself."  But 
skirmishing  is  not  enough.  Manoeuver- 
ing  and  the  most  skillful  strategy  you 
are  capable  of  often  meet  with  most 
humiliating  defeat.  The  keen  eyes  of 
the  child  probably  discern  between 
simply  skirmishing  and  genuine  bat- 
tling. A  good  example,  however,'  is  a 
necessity  with  the  most  careful  Ijrain- 
ing.  Aristotle  says,  "Let  the  very  play- 
things of  your  children  have  a  bearing 
on  the  life  and  work  of  the  coming 
man.  It  is  early  training  that  makes 
the  master." 

There  is  no  parent  but  desires  for  his 
child  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  It 
behooves  the  parent,  then,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  antecedents,  of  the  ten- 
dencies, of  the  bent  of  mind  or  incli- 
nation of  his  child,  as  well  as  to  take 
the  most  guarded  care  of  its  health,  in 
order  to  train  him  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go— in  the  way  his  talents  or 
gifts  of  mind  direct  that  he  may  make 
a  success  of  his  life — a  success  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word — for  his  God,  for 
his  home  and  for  his  country. 

"It  matters  little  where  I  was  born. 

Or  whether  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor; 
Whether  they  faced  the  world's  cold  scorn, 

Or  walked  in  the  pride  of  wealth  secure; 
But  whether  I  live  an  honest  man, 

And  hold  integrity  firm  in  my  clutch, 
I  tell  you,  my  brother,  plain  as  I  can. 

It  matters  much." 

Vesta  C.  Turner. 


A  SUCCESS 

Tiny,  attractive  stockings  fashioned 
of  silk,  dainty  fine  cloth,  etc.,  were  re- 
cently distributed  among  all  of  the 
parishioners  and  friends  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Staunton.  At- 
tached to  each  stocking  was  the  follow- 
ing verse  printed  in  gold  on  a  small 
card : 

"In  the  size  of  the  hose  you  wear 
Place  that  number  of  cents  In  the  stocking 
with  care; 

In  return,  with  the  missionary  society  you 

may  dine 
At  six  p.  SI.,  May  nine." 

The  name  of  the  church  appeared  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

A  delicious  supper  was  daintily  served 
to  the  guests  for  the  amount  of  pennies 
the  various  stockings  contained. 

This  entertainment  was  enjoyable, 
and  profitable,  too;  for,  as  customary, 
most  of  the  food  was  donated.  The 
expenses  were  light,  hearts  gay,  profits 
satisfactory.         Adele  K.  Johnson. 

[household  concluded  on  page  17] 
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WHEELERS  WELCOME 


By  Albert  Lawrence 


Chapter  I. 


HT  did  father  sacrifice  it  all  for 
\  X  /  I  This  question,  in  one  form 

y  y  I  another,  had  come  to  Jessie 
Wheeler  a  score  of  times  in  the 
last  fortnight.  On  one  occasion 
she  had  put  it  directly  to  her 
brother.  She  had  left  her  pans 
and  kettles  for  a  moment  and  run 
out  to  the  shed  where  Craig  was 
placing  a  new  point  on  his  plow. 

"Father  didn't  think  he  was 
sacrificing  his  houie  when  he  put 
the  mortgage  on  it,  I  am  sure,"  Craig  had 
answered,  resting  a  moment  from  his  work. 
"The  times  seemed  to  demand  it.  He  prob- 
ably thought  he  should  get  well  and  pay  it 
off.  He  did  it  for  our  good,  too.  "What  educa- 
tion would  we  have  had  if  the  last  five  years 
of  schooling  had  been  denied  us?  I'm  the  last 
to  find  fault  with  what  father  did." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  finding  fault,  Craig!"  returned 
his  sister,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice. 
"But  it  does  seem  too  bad  that  we  should 
have  this  staring  us  in  the  face.   To  think 
that  we  may  have  to  give  up  the  home!  This 
after  the  death  of  father— mother  finds  it  so 
hard!   Why  couldn't  father  have  let  us  know? 
I  would  rather  have  given  up  the  chance  of 
learning,  and  all  that." 
"Father  did  what  he  thought  was  best." 
"But  was  it  for  the  best,  Craig?" 
"Whatever  Is,  is  for  the  best;  if  we  believe 
that— yes." 

"Do  you  believe  it?  I  don't  believe  I  do," 
doubtfully. 

"I  think  I  do,"  answered  her  brother,  his 
manner  more  positive  than  his  words. 

"Why  did  it  all  come  upon  us  just  at  this 
point,  then?  If  it  had  held  off  till  I  had  com- 
pleted another  year  at  the  Normal,  then  I 
should  have  been  fitted  to  teach  school.  As 
It  is  I  can't  do  that,  and  what  I've  learned 
the  last  few  years  isn't  going  to  be  of  much 
help  in  raising  poultry  or  churning  butter.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  little  better  with  you.  At  the 
Agricultural  College  you  had  some  practical 
work  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  on  the 
farm.  But  in  my  case  I  don't  see — the  best 
of  it." 

Crai^  smiled;  he  was  quite  in  the  habit  of 
doing  this  when  bad  went  to  worse.  He  had 
had  some  thoughts  which  were  in  line  with 
his  sister's,  and  a  certain  characteristic  spir- 
it forced  him  to  speak  them  now. 

"I  don't  know  about  my  college  education. 
It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  I've 
learned  just  enough  to  prove  a  dangerous 
thing.  But  pshaw!  things  may  not  be  in- 
volved so  badly  as  they  seem.  Mr.  Atkinson 
is  coming  to  the  house  to-night  to  go  over 
the  papers  with  mother;  then  we  shall  know 
where  we  stand.  At  the  worst  you  and  I  are 
well  and  strong,  and  I  guess  there'll  be  a  way 
to  pull  out  of  it,  and  save  the  farm,  too." 

Craig  went  back  to  the  plow-point  and  the 
work  before  him.  He  was  a  short,  stoutly 
built  boy  of  eighteen,  with  a  round,  ruddy 
face,  and  chestnut-colored  hair  that  gathered 
in  crescent  locks  about  his  head.  Jessie  was 
nearly  two  years  younger,  but  boasted  the 
same  number  of  inches  as  Craig.  She  was 
slim  in  figure,  and  as  handsome  in  features  as 
the  brother,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  best 
in  the  world. 

A  month  before  they  had  been  called  home 
from  their  separate  schools  by  the  sudden 
serious  turn  in  the  father's  illness.  For  sev- 
eral years  Mr.  Wheeler  had  contended  against 
the  dread  disease  consumption.  He  had 
fought  his  malady  manfully,  ever  keeping 
the  worst  to  himself,  and  putting  a  bright 
look  upon  things.  Because  of  tliis  his  family 
had  failed  to  realize  his  condition,  and  the 
hard  cold  in  the  spring,  which  closed  his 
earthly  span  of  life,  came  to  them  with  all 
the  crushing  effect  of  a  terrible  and  unex- 
pected blow. 

The  Wheeler  home  was  beautifully  situated 
on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres.  The  thoroughfare 
before  the  house  was  the  main  highway  cut- 
ting across  the  state  from  east  to  west,  and 
was  greatly  traveled.  Ten  miles  to  the  east 
it  descended  suddenly  into  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Hillsborough,  their  post-office  and 
market-place. 

Here,  to  the  high  school,  the  children  had 
first  gone  on  leaving  home,  having  finished 
the  course  taught  in  the  little  red  school- 
house  at  the  Forks,  west  of  the  town.  Every 
Friday  night  for  four  years  the  father  had 
dri->  en  to  town  to  fetch  them  home,  that  the 
Sabbath  might  be  spent  together.  After  this 
course  followed  that  partial  year  at  the  differ- 
ent institutions  of  advanced  learning  situated 
at  such  distance  that  it  took  them  altogether 
from  home.  Though  for  five  years  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  had  been  spent  away  from 
the  father,  the  two  felt  his  death  with  all 
the  poignancy  of  a  first  young  grief. 

Having  finished  his  work  with  the  imple- 
ment, Craig  dragged  it  from  the  shed  to 
where  the  horse  stood,  ready  to  hook  on. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  plow  to-day?" 
Jesale  asked,  following  him  to  the  open  air. 


"On  the  'level  five,'  "  he  answered.  "It  is 
easy  there,  and  1  must  favor  myself  a  little 
till  I  get  used  to  this  new  work.  Besides, 
mother  says  that  father  intended  to  plant 
that  to  corn;  and  so  far  as  I  can  I  mean  to 
carry  out  what  he  intended  to  do;  at  least 
this  summer.  Since  father  has  let  Mr.  Hunter 
have  sixty  acres  to  work  on  shares  there  are 
only  twenty  left  for  me,  and  the  most  of  that 
I  shall  use  for  pasture  and  hay." 

Then  he  turned  the  plow  upon  its  side  and 
drove  away.  Jessie  remained  for  a  moment, 
watching  him  as  he  passed  down  the  lane  to 
the  distant  field.  The  warm,  bright  sunshine 
of  early  May  poured  upon  the  country-side 
and  gave  color  and  light  to  a  pretty  scene. 
Hills  rose  and  fell  about  in  giant  undulations, 
as  if  some  mighty  sea  had  suddenly  been 
crystallized  and  then  mottled  with  browns 
and  greens,  with  here  and  there  a  fringe  of 
woodland. 

Mr.  Atkinson  came  soon  after  the  supper 
dishes  had  '  been  cleared  away  that  night. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  admitted  the  caller,  and  di- 
rected him  to  a  chair.  The  shadow  of  the 
recent  death  was  plainly  heavy  upon  the 
house. 

"I  have  brought  a  statement  of  the  bu.siness 
which  your  husband  transacted  through  me," 
began  the  man. 

"My  son  will  be  in  in  a  moment,"  inter- 
rupted the  mother.  "I  wish  him  to  hear  the 
matter.   He  isn't  quite  done  at  the  barn." 

"Yes.   Well,  I  will  wait." 

Mr.  Atkinson  laid  an  ominous-looking  en- 
velope on  the  table  near  the  shaded  lamp. 
"It  has  been  a  pleasant  day,"  he  remarked; 
and  they  responded  with  words  to  fill  up  the 
interval. 

Jessie  had  slipped  Into  a  chair  near  the 
outer  door,  through  which  she  glanced,  ex- 
pecting Craig  to  enter  every  moment.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  sat  in  the  shadow,  swaying  nervous- 
ly to  and  fro  in  a  rocking-chair.  She  was  still 
a  young  woman.  Craig  and  his  mother  re- 
sembled each  other  much,  both  in  form  and 
features,  while  Jessie  was  like  her  father,  a 
life  portrait  of  which  hung  upon  the  wall 
over  her  head. 

Then  Craig  came,  and  the  subject  calling 
forth  the  visit  was  taken  up  at  once.  Mr. 
Atkinson  addressed  now  the  mother,  now  the 
children,  and  now  the  three  jointly. 

"As  you  are  aware,"  he  began,  "your  hus- 
band held  the  title  to  this  home  and  the 
eighty  acres  of  land  surrounding  it.  And  a 
very  good  property  It  is.  This,  of  course,  now 
goes  to  his  wife  and  children.  Unfortunately, 
five  years  ago  your  father  placed  a  mortgage 
on  the  lands,  and  he  has  felt  It  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  Increase  this.  This  bur- 
den, of  course,  must  fall  upon  his  heirs,  also." 

"How  much  is  the  mortgage  now?"  asked 
Craig. 

"TJm!"  began  Mr.  Atkinson,  picking  up  one 
paper  and  laying  it  down  for  another  until  he 
found  the  right  one.  "The  principal — three 
thousand  dollars,  with  interest,  payable  semi- 
annually, at  seven  per  cent.  One  payment 
fell  due  last  week — one  hundred  and  five  dol- 
lars." 

These  figures  staggered  the  little  household. 
Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  afraid  they  would, 
and  had  passed  over  them  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"What  would  our  place  bring  at  a  forced 
sale?"  Craig  Inquired,  with  a  clouded  brow. 

"I  should  judge  four  thousand  dollars." 

"Our  interest  in  it  is  less  than  one  thou- 
sand," murmured  the  boy,  more  to  himself 
than  to  the  others. 

"Do  we  owe  over  three  thousand  dollars?" 
asked  the  mother,  scarcely  able  to  believe 
what  she  had  heard.  "Besides,  where  are  the 
bills  recentl.v  made?  Why,  it  is  more  than 
we  can  ever  pay!  What  will  you  do  with  us? 
AVill  you  turn  us  out  of  our  home,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son?" 

"No,  indeed.  Mrs.  Wheeler;  I  trust  nothing 
of  that  kind  may  be  necessary.  You  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  hold  the  mortgage.  I  am 
merely  acting  as  an  agent  for  some  Eastern 
parties— a  New  Y'ork  bank,  in  fact." 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  we  must  pay 
this  or  give  up  our  home?"  inquired  Craig. 

"Well,  of  course  if  they  should  foreclose 
on  you — granting  that — there  would  be  a  year 
after  that  in  which  you  could  redeem  the 
place.  No  steps  of  that  kind  will  be  taken 
for  six  months,  even  though  .vou  pay  not  a 
penny.  So' if  the  very  worst  is  to  come,  you 
can  still  have  your  home  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  that  time  quite  a  bit  can  be  done,  and  I 
hope  any  sncli  catastrophe  can  be  averted. 
It  is  not  so  dark,  you  see." 

"But  we  have  so  little  money!"  said  the 
mother.  "And  where  are  we  to  get  any  more?" 

"There  is  a  little  grain  In  the  barn,"  said 
Craig:  "that  could  be  sold.  Our  hens  are  do- 
ing nicely.   And  there  will  be  butter-money." 

"But  it  has  always  taken  all  of  that  to  live 
on!  Oh.  Craig,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so 
hopeful!  How  can  you  expect  to  do  bi>tter 
than  your  father?"  And  with  that  Mrs. 
Wheeler  began  to  cry  softly. 


Chapter  II. 

At  no  one  conference  of  the  family's  was 
everything  definitely  arranged.  But  as  they 
came  together  from  time  to  time,  and  talked 
the  matter  over,  the  way  cleared  before  them. 
At  the  dinner-table  the  next  day  those  last 
words  of  his  mother's  came  to  Craig. 

"I  don't  expect  to  do  better  than  father 
did,"  the  boy  said  then.  "You  know,  mother, 
I  believe  that  this  debt  was  largely  made 
that  Jessie  and  I  might  go  to  school.  It  cost 
father  upward  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  educate  us.  That  drain  upon  the 
farm  will  all  cease  now.  I  didn't  think  of 
that  last  night.  That  saving  in  itself  will 
more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage." 

"So  it  will,  mama,"  declared  Jessie,  sud- 
denly bathed  in  a  ray  of  hope.  "But  Craig  and 
I  can  do  better  than  just  stop  being  a  burden. 
We  can  help.  And  "all  that  we  rai.se  above 
the  interest  will  go  to  lessen  the  mortgage." 

"If  we  are  economical,  maybe  we  shall  get 
along,"  the  mother  said. 

"There  won't  a  thing  need  to  be  bought  for 
me  for  a  whole  year,"  declared  Jessie.  "I 
can  make  the  sleeves  in  my  shirt-waists 
smaller,  and  they  will  do  for  this  summer. 
My  winter  cloak  was  new  only  last  fall,  and 
I  guess  I  can  wear  it  three  or  four  winters 
if  it  will  save  our  home." 

"It's  a  real  comfort  to  feel  that  my  chil- 
dren look  so  hopefully  to  the  future,"  sighed 
the  mother. 

"I  only  wish  I  could  do  more,"  returned 
Jessie.  "Mama  would  do  all  the  work  in  the 
house  if  I'd  let  her.  There  really  isn't  enough 
for  two.  Don't  you  know  of  something, 
Craig,  that  I  can  do  to  earn  money?" 

"I've  been  fearing  that  I  should  be  out  of 
work,  too,"  answered  her  brother.  "The  few 
acres  that  are  left  us  aren't  going  to  keep 
me  busy  all  the  time.  But  perhaps  I  can  find 
something  to  do  for  some  of  our  neighbors." 

"If  we  could  only  take  summer  boarders," 
suggested  Jessie. 

Craig  had  finished  his  dinner,  and  rose  to 
return  to  the  field. 

"Summer  boarders  go  where  the.v  can  have 
rowing  or  fishing,  or  mountain  air  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,"  said  Craig,  as  he  left. 

But  at  night,  when  all  the  work  was  done 
and  the  two  sat  on  the  porch,  enjoying  the 
balmy  spring  air,  Craig  said,  "Do  you  know, 
that  summer-boarder  idea  of  yours  just 
fastened  itself  in  my  head—" 

"Oh,  then  you  think  we  can  make  it  work!" 

"I've  been  thinking  of  a  scheme — " 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  would!  Out  with  it!  What 
is  It?" 

"You  know,  what  lots  and  lots  of  people 
there  are  go  by  here  on  their  wheels  through 
the  summer.  Well,  I've  thought  that  we 
might  earn  some  money  by  making  the  place 
a  sort  of  resort  for  them.  They  are  always 
glad  to  stop  and  rest  under  our  fine  maples. 
We  can  keep  some  light  refreshments  on 
hand  to  sell  to  them.  If  we  shouldn't  do  a 
great  deal  this  summer,  it  might  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  business  that  would  prove 
profitable  next  year.  That  mortgage  isn't  to 
be  paid  off  in  one  year,  nor  in  five.  But  go  it 
must,  is  my  motto,  as  the  Irishman  said  when 
he  started  the  kitchen  fire  with  the  powder- 
flask!" 

"Oh.  Craig,  don't!"  cried  Jessie,  with  the 
first  hearty  laugh  since  coming  home.  "Where 
is  mama?  I  must  tell  her  of  it."  And  she 
called  Mrs.  Wheeler  to  join  them  on  the 
porch.  "We  shall  always  have  milk,  of 
course,"  said  the  girl.  "And  most  of  the 
time  therell  be  buttermilk;  and  they  won't 
be  little  skimping  glasses,  either!" 

"We  can  make  ice-cream,  too,"  suggested 
Craig. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  learned  how  to  make  some  love- 
ly ices  of  the  lady  where  I  boarded  at  the 
Normal — .sherbet,  and  lovely  fruit-ices!" 

"Maybe  it  was  for  this  very  thing  that  I 
stored  so  much  ice  last  winter,"  continued 
her  brother.  "I  shall  paint  a  big  sign  some 
evening — to-morrow  evening — and  put  it  out 
over  the  ble.vcle-path." 

"We  had  better  give  the  place  some  name, 
hadn't  we?"  asked  Jessie.  "Mama,  what  can 
we  call  it?  'Hillside  Resort;*  how  would  that 
do?" 

"No;  it  must  be  something  suggestive  of  our 
guests,"  put  in  Craig.    "  'Bikers'  Bowery!'  " 

"Oh,  that  sounds  low  and  slangy,"  declared 
Jessie;  and  Craig  laughed  softly  because  she 
seemed  to  take  him  seriously. 

"What  is  the  '  matter  with  'Wheelman's 
Rest?'  "  he  offered  next. 

"  'Wheelman's'— there  will  be  women  and 
girls —  Mama,  haven't  you  a  name?" 

"  'Wheelers'  Welcome,'  "  said  the  mother; 
"that  would  include  all  who  ride  wheels." 

"But  that  is  our  name,"  began  Jessie. 

"All  the  better!"  declared  Craig.  "  'Wheel- 
ers' Welcome'  it  is!    'Wheelers'  Welcome!'  " 

They  talked  of  their  plan  till  late,  and  little 
b.v  little  it  grew  upon  them. 

Craig  found  a  long,  clean  board  which  could 
be  spared  from  an  inner  wall  of  the  bari.i.  and 
the  next  evening  began  to  paint  the  sign. 
He  was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  made  the 
letters  so  well  they  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  professional  sign-writ<'r.  When  all  was 
done  he  called  his  sister  to  view  the  work. 

"You  ought  to  have  had  an  apostrophe  in 
there  somewhere,  Craig,"  she  said,  looking 
at  the  sign  critically.  . 

"That  comes  of  tht-  Normal."  he  returned. 
"No,  sir;  I'm  noj  going  to  have  any  apostro- 
phe.   That's  a   pun.    You  don't  punctuate 


puns  and  make  'em  according  .to  rules  of 
grammar.  That  don't  stand  alone  for  the 
possessive,  but  anything  the  reader's  a  mind 
to  make  of  it.  See!" 

"It's  awfully  well  done,  anyway!"  she 
added. 

"I'm  going  to  paint  a  small  one  to  swing 
under  it,  with  something  like  this  on  it: 
•Fresh  Milk,  Buttermilk,  Ice-cream,  Sherbet, 
Fruit-ices,  etc.  Lunch!" 

"That  will  be  good!" 

When  the  farm-work  got  where  he  could 
leave  it  for  a  time  Craig  devoted  more  of 
his  hours  to  this  new  project.  With  some 
canvas  that  had  been  used  to  cover  wheat 
he  erected  an  awning  beneath  the  maples, 
and  under  this  Jessie  set  an  attractive  table 
spread  with  snowy  linen.  Chairs  were  placed 
about,  and>  a  couple  of  hammocks  swung  be- 
neath the  trees.  Their  croquet  was  set  out 
on  a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  aud  before  the 
summer  had  passed  Craig  erected  a  swing. 

Out  of  two  wheels,  which  he  took  from  a 
broken-down  phaeton,  Craig  constructed  a 
dummy  bicycle  of  giant  proportions.  This  he 
painted  an  attractive  color,  and  hung  the 
sign  over  the  path  at  the  gate.  Jessie,  al- 
ways an  admirer  of  her  brother,  thought  this 
the  cleverest  bit  he  had  done,  for  it  gave  such 
a  finish  to  the  whole.  It  furnished  a  sort  of 
universal  language;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  patrons  they  catered  to. 

Meanwhile  Jessie  had  had  her  busy  time 
indoor.?.  They  believed  there  might  be  occa- 
sions when  some  weary  traveler  would  like 
to  spend  the  night  with  them.  Accordingly 
Jessie  had  fitted  up  a  chamber,  with  denims 
covering  the  floor,  some  cheap,  airy  fabrics 
for  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  pretty 
dainty  bits  scattered  here  and  there.  Some 
changes  were  made  even  in  Craig's  room,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  bed  arranged  for  at  the 
barn,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  him 
to  give  up  his  room  at  short  notice. 

"Now,  if  no  one  comes  I  shall  be  mad!" 
declared  Jessie,  after  a  particularly  hard 
day's  work. 

"Oh.  they'll  come  all  right  enough,"  re- 
turned Craig,  confidently.  "The  season  hasn't 
really  opened  yet.  Wait 'until  July  and  Aug- 
ust! How  many  did  you  sa.v — five  had  stopped 
here  to-day?  And  our  receipts  have  been 
seventy-five  cents?  I  call  that  pretty  good  for 
so  early!   It's  the  best  day  we've  had!" 

The  girl's  fears  that  they  would  have  no 
call  to  furnish  lodgings  were  changed  the 
very  next  day,  though  in  a  way  not  at  all  to 
her  liking;  With  fleet-footed  Mollie  Craig 
could  drive  to  Hillsborough  and  back  in  three 
hours.  As  there  was  an  errand  which  re- 
quired him  to  go  to  town,  be  had  an  early 
supper  and  set  out  at  once.  It  had  been  im- 
possible for  hin^  to  get  away  sooner,  but  he 
calculated  to  make  good  time  and  not  be  out 
later  than  half-past  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

Jessie  and  her  mother  sat  up  till  he  came. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  was  busy  with  some  mending, 
while  her  daughter  puzzled  over  her  accounts. 
It  had  rained  early  in  the  day,  and  the  sky 
was  still  overcast  with  heavy  clouds;  at  rare 
intervals  they  parted  for  a  moment  and  a 
bright  moon  shone  through. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  there  was  one  such 
illumiuation.  As  the  moon  broke  through  the 
clouds  and  stood  out  in  its  silvery  frame 
the  figure  of  a  man  might  be  seen  to  leave  the 
shining  bicycle-path  and  step  into  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  fence-corner.  His  e.ves  were 
fastened  on  Craig's  sign  and  the  giant  wheel, 
both  of  which  were  boldly  outlined  against 
the  dark  sky.  Then  he  turned  his  gaze  to  the 
house,  where  a  lamp  burned  near  the  window. 

When  the  landscape  was  again  shrouded  in 
darkness  he  resumed  his  way  cautiously,  but 
onl.v  to  leave  the  path  g,gain  after  proceeding 
a  few  rods.  This  time  he  climbed  the  fence 
and  entered  the  yard.  He  skulked  along  a  row 
of  raspberry -bushes  to  the  barn,  but  found, 
the  doors  there  locked  against  him.  Another 
moment  and  he  stood  just  without  the  beam- 
ing light  of  the  window,  and  for  a  long  time 
watched  the  silent  workers  within. 

"Only  two  women-folks,"  he  muttered  af- 
ter a  time.  "There  ought  to  be  something 
good  for  me  here!" 

Mrs.  Wheeler  heard  a  step  outside. 

"Craig!''  she  said  to  Jessie,  glancing 
swiftly  at  the  clock.  "Why,  it's  strange  I 
didn't  hear  him  drive  in!" 

As  she  spoke  there  came  a  loud  knock  at 
the  door. 


Chapter  III. 

At  the  sound  of  the  rapping  Mrs.  Wheeler 
gave  a  little  start  of  surprise.  f?he  had  con- 
fidently expected  it  to  be  Craig,  aud  that  ho 
would  walk  in.  Craig  would  not  knock  for 
admission  to  his  own  home,  with  a  light  burn- 
ing and  his  mother  and  sister  waiting  for 
him.   Who,  then,  could  it  be  at  that  hour? 

With  little  hesitation  the  mother  went  to 
the  door. 

"Oood-evenin',  lad.v,"  said  a  voice  calcu- 
lated to  win  sympath.v.  "Could  you  give  me 
a  bit  to  eat?  I  have  come  a  long  ways  to- 
da.v  lookin'  for  work,  an'  I  haven't  had  a 
mouthful  since  yesterday  noon.  I  can't  find 
a  job,  an'  I'm  out  o"  money.  I  don't  like  to 
ask  for  food,  but  I'm  ver.v  hungr.v,  lady. 
With  the  rain  this  mornin' — " 

"Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Wheeler,  kindly,  and 
set  a  chair  for  the  stranger.  She  stepped 
into  the  next  room  and  began  to  set  out  a^ 
lunch  for  him  on  the  table.  He  sat  motion 
less  in  his  chair,  with  e.ves  fixed  on  the  floor 
just  before  him. 
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twice  to  see  what  manner  of  man  they  were 
harborlnff.  He  was  evidently  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  older  than  Craig:  a  short  beard  fjrew 
on  his  face,  with  a  heavy,  stiil)by  niust.iehe. 
He  was  clad  in  coarse  garments,  and  liis  ex- 
pression was  not  prepossessinM'. 

"He  may  not  be  a  danscrou.s.  visitor," 
thought  the  girl,  "but  lie  is  a  lonp  way  from 
being  a  desirable  one.  Dear!  I  hope  Oraig 
will  come  soon!" 

"Xow,  if  you  will  bring  your  chair  here," 
began  Mrs.  Wheeler,  nodding  to  the  man.  "I 
have  set  the  coffee  on  the  stove,  and  it  will 
heat  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  expecting  my 
son  to  come  from  town  every  minute:  maybe 
he'll  get  here  in  time  to  have  a  cup  wilh  you. 
Where  were  you  employed  last?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  worked  in  Illinois  last. 
In  a  coal-mine.  But  there  was  a  dispute  and 
a  strike.  I  staid  awhile,  till  m.v  nioue.v  give 
out  an'  I  saw  there  was  goin'  to  be  real 
trouble,  then  I  come  away." 
"Where  is  your  home?" 
"Well— in  Canada.  If  I  once  get  there  I 
guess  I  can  find  something  to  do.  You  see, 
in  Canada  we're  always  lieariu'  that  there 
Is.  plenty  to  do  in  the  States;  that  there's  a 
job  for  every  man,  an'  all  that  sort  o'  thing. 
But  when  you  get  here  it's  different." 

A  change  had  come  over  the  man  In  re- 
sponse to  the  reception  which  had  been  given 
him  in  this  house.  Mrs.  Wheeler's  manner 
and  kindly  interest  seemed  to  arouse  his  bet- 
ter nature.  As  he  ate  and  told  her  his  story 
the  expression  of  his  face  lost  its  hard,  surly 
look,  and  the  lines,  indicative  of  better 
things,  became  more  and  more  apparent. 

Something  of  the  earlier  expression  re- 
turned when  Craig  at  last  entered  the  room. 
But  this  began  to  fade  away  again  when  the 
boy  took  his  place  opposite  to  drink  the  cup 
of  coffee  which  his  mother  had  poured.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  repeated  the  stranger's  story  sympa- 
thetically to  her  son,  who  gave  every  appear- 
ance of  being  interested. 

The  clock  striking  ten  acted  at  last  to 
break  up  the  group.  The  stranger  reached 
for  his  hat,  and  seemed  embarrassed  to  know 
how  to  take  his  leave  and  thank  his  friends 
for  their  entertainment.  He  shuffled  about 
the  room,  making  his  way  close  to  Craig. , 

"Can  I  see  ye  outdoors  a  minute,  boss?" 
he  whispered  into  the  boy's  ear  as  he  passed. 
Craig  followed  him  into  the  open  air. 
"Say,  boss,  can  .ve  give  me  a  place  to  sleep 
to-night?  I  don't  mean  in  the  house.  I  ain't 
fit  for  clean  sheets  and  the  like  o'  them.  The 
barn'll  do  for  me.  I'll  help  ye  do  the  chores 
In  the  mornin'.  to  pay  for  my  supper  an' 
breakfast.  I  tried  your  barn  once  to-night, 
but  found  it  locked." 

"I  always  keep  it  locked  after  dark,"  said 
Craig.  "I  can  let  you  stay  there,  but  I  shall 
have  to  lock  you  in." 

"I'd  rather  be  locked  in  than  locked  out," 
replied  the  stranger.  "Ye  see,  the  rain  this 
mornin'  has  made  the  ground  too  cold  and 
damp  to  sleep  on.  I  ain't  used  to  this  tramp 
business,  though  you  may  not  believe  it.  I'd 
give  it  up  mighty  quick  for  a  good  chance  to 
live  like  an  honest  man.  I've  been  ordered 
off  of  folks'  premises  an'  had  the  dogs  set 
on  me  till  I'm  tired  and  sick  of  the  life.  It 
ain't  one  of  my  choosiu',  I  can  tell  ye!  Well, 
boss.  I  won't  keep  ye  up  talkin'  to  ye!" 
Craig  led  the  way  toward  the  barn. 
"I  ain't  blamin'  folks  for  not  trustin' 
tramps,  though  the  way  I've  been  used  to 
most  places  has  made  me  feel  like  turnin' 
the  worst  kind  o'  tramp.  Your  folks  are 
the  first  to  treat  me  white  for  a  month.  Oh, 
of  course  I  hain't  stopped  at  every  place. 
When  a  feller  gets  ordered  off  a  farm  he 
don't  feel  like  stoppin'  at  the  very  next  house; 
nor  the  next.  Well,  boss,  you'll  find  me  here 
in  the  mornin'  all  right." 

"I'm  having  a*bed  fixed  here  for  me,"  said 
Craig.  "I'll  show  you  where  it  is,  and"  you 
can  sleep  on  it  to-night." 

The  tramp  seemed  much  pleased  with  this 
show  of  kindness,  and  when  Craig  led  him  to 
the  partly  made  bed  thanked  him. 

"I  didn't  thank  yer  mother,  boss.  I  didn't 
seem  to  have  the  words.  But  ye  can  tell  her 
when  ye  go  In.  I'll  remember  that  supper 
till  I  get  home.  Say,  boss— maybe  ye  won't 
believe  it— I've  got  a  mother  in  Canada!" 

There  was  something  in  his  tones,  however, 
that  forped  conviction.  Craig  thought  his 
whole  manner  a  little  queer.  He  had  never 
had  a  tramp  behave  .lust  this  way  before, 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  greater  reason  why 
he  should  accept  the  fellow's  story. 

They  wished  each  other  good-night,  and 
then  separated.  Craig  locked  the  barn,  and 
returned  to  the  house. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  three  talked  the  tramp 
over.  Jessie  was  afraid  they  did  wrong  to 
tr\ist  him  at  all;  he  might  fall  to  smoking, 
and  set  the  barn  on  fire.  Mrs.  Wheeler  didn't 
believe  he  used  tobacco;  she  had  stood  over 
him  at  the  table,  and  was  sure  she  should 
have  smelled  it  in  his  clothing  if  he  did. 
Craig  believed  he  could  be  trusted.  If  the 
barn  were  to  burn,  he  would  burn  with  it, 
and  this  was  reason  to  believe  the  fellow 
would  be  extra  cautious. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  little 
household  became  lost  in  slumber;  but  noth- 
ing arose  to  disturb  them,  except  the  barn- 
yard fowls.  These  entered  long,  loud  protests 
in  the  morning  against  the  sleep  that  still 
hung  upon  the  eyelids  of  the  little  master  and 
his  family,  though  the  sun  was  more  than 
an  hour  high. 
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Craig  found  his  lodger  ready  to  assist  in  the 
morning's  work.  He  felt  that  it  was  time  he 
knew  the  stranger's  name,  tor  it  was  some- 
what awkward  to  address  him  when  his  back 
was  turned. 

'■.Toliu  Frazer  is  my  name,  but  I'm  mostly 
calli'd  ,Iack.  An'  what  I'm  wonderin'  is. 
How  much  of  a  farm  have  ye  got  here?  And 
do  ye  run  it  all  alone?  I'm  not  denyln',  boss, 
that  I'd  like  a  berth  with  ye  myself!" 

Craig  explained  how  he  was  situated:  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  land  was  under  his 
control  this  season,  and  that  he  scarcely  had 
enough  to  keep  himself  busy  all  the  time. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Hunter,  who  had 
sixty  acres  of  their  land  on  shares,  would 
want  an  extra  hand  now  that  haying  would 
soon  be  upon  them,  and  after  that  harvest. 
He  promised  Frazer  to  do  what  he  could 
for  him.  Then  they  washed  and  went  in  to 
breakfast. 

Craig  had  discovered  that  the  stranger  car- 
ried a  small  bundle  of  clothing  with  him. 
After  the  morning  meal  Frazer  opened  his 
belongings  on  the  barn  floor,  and  took  out  a 
glass  and  his  shaving  utensils. 

""Say,  boss,"  he  questioned,  "would  the 
ladles  let  me  have  a  cup  o"  hot  water?  I'd 
kind,  o'  like  to  get  cleaned  up  a  bit  before 
goin'  over  to  that  place  ye  speak  of.  It  might 
make  a  difference,  ye  know!"  He  rubbed  his 
hand  over  his  chin.  "My,  it's  raore'n  a  week 
since  I  used  that  razor  last.  An'  all  because 
I  couldn't  get  hot  water.  Shavin'  makes  a  lot 
o'  difference  with  a  feller,  as  I'll  show  ye!" 

Craig  said  he  would  fetch  the  water,  and 
left  at  once  for  that  purpose.  The  tramp 
rose  in  Jessie's  estimation  when  she  learned 
her  brother's  errand. 

"Why,  it's  his  beard,  mama,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  makes  him  look  so  rough," 
the  girl  declared. 

"He  has  had  bad  luck,"  said  Craig,  "and 
I  would  like  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  him. 
We've  been  in  the  bad-luck  boat  ourselves, 
and  I'm  not  sure  we're  out  of  it  yet.  We 
may  be  glad  of  a  little  help  now  and  then, 
too.  Of  course,  I  can't  say  much  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  worked  well  this  morning, 
and  seems  to  know  how  to  make  himself  use- 
ful about  the  farm.  I  can  tell  Mr.  Hunter 
that  much,  and  he  can  give  him  a  trial  if 
he's  in  need  of  help.  I'm  going  over  to  Hun- 
ter's with  him  as  soon  as  he's  shaved." 

Then  Craig  carried  the  hot  water  to  the 
barn.  He  did  not  remain  there  long,  but 
came  back  to  the  house  to  break  up  some  ice, 
for  Jessre  was  preparing  to  freeze  some 
cream.  It  seemed  as  if  the.v  had  been  work- 
ing scarcely  a  minute,  but  it  was  in  reality  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
aroused  them. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Jessie. 

She  and  Craig  sprang  to  the  door  just  in 
time  to  ,  see  the  tramp  dash  out  of  the  yard 
on  Mollie's  back.  He  called  something,  and 
beckoned  with  his  hand,  which  the  two  ac- 
cepted in  speechless  amazement  as  some  sort 
of  defiance. 


CHArTEn  IV. 

"Oh,  he  is  gone,  Craig!  He  has  stolen  Mol- 
lie,  and  gone!"  cried  Jessie,  In  alarm.  "Y'ou 
must  go  after  him!  Take  Prancer,  and  go 
after  him  quick!" 

"Prancer  could  never  catch  him,"  answered 
Craig,  slowly.  He  was  so  astonished  at  this 
action  of  the  tramp's  at  the  very  moment 
when  the.v  were  beginning  to  think  well  of 
him  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  sa.y  or 
do.  "He  must  be  crazy  to  steal  Mollie.  Don't 
he  know  he'll  be  caught  and  sent  to  prison?" 

"Standing  here  the  wa.v  yo>i  are  will  never 
catch  him!"  returned  Jessie,  impatiently.  "He 
is  nearl.v  to  the  corner  now,  and  will  soon  be 
out  of  sight.  There!  He  is  turning  now!  Oh, 
if  Mr.  Hunter  would  only  see  him  and  stop 
him !" 

"Why,  he  is  going  into  Hunter's!"  ex- 
claimed Craig.  "Oh,  their  house  is  -aflre!  See! 
Near  the  chlnmey!  He  has  gone  to  tell  them!" 
Then  a  great  change  came  over  the  two  re- 
garding the  tramp.  "He  hasn't  stolen  Mnllie 
at  all,"  said  Craig.  "Why,  that  is  what  he 
meant  when  he  called  back  'fire!'  I  thought 
he  was  daring  me  to  shoot  at  him!" 

"Yes,  yes!"  repeated  Jessie.  "We  have 
wronged  him.  Oh.  thC  poor  Hunters!  It's 
awful  to  have  .vour  house  burn  down!" 

"They'll  need  more  hi'lp,"  said  Craig, 
quickly.  "I'm  going;  you  tell  mother."  And 
away  he  dashed  across  the  fields. 

There  were,  hills  and  hollows  that  inter- 
vened between  Craig  and  the  kindling  fjre. 
In  the  lowland  he  was  shut  from  the  view, 
but  as  he  ran  over  the  crest  of  each  hill  he 
saw  how  matters  progressed  at  his  neighbor's. 
A  small  cohiiDii  of  sinnke  rose  from  the  roof 
near  the  kitilu  n  cliinincy,  and  tongues  of 
angr.v  flames  leaped  after.  At  first  no  one 
had  been  stirring  at  Hunter's.  But  when  Craig 
climbed  the  second  hill  all  this  was  changed. 

He  saw  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  yard  now,  lift- 
ing a  ladder  to  the  roof.  Frazer,  who  had' 
given  the  alarm,  was  drawing  water  at  the 
well.  One  of  the  smallest  Hunters  was  ring- 
ing the  farm-bell  furiously.  The  women  were 
crying  "fire,"  and  running  aliout  with  pails. 

As  Craig  climbed  the  third  hill  he  saw  that 
water  was  being  thrown  in  pailfuls  upon  the 
flames.  Here  and  there,  up  and  down  the 
countr.v  road,  neighbors  were  coming,  each 
on  the  run  and  carrying  one  or  more  buckets. 
The  smoke  had  changed  now  from  a  reddish 
gray  to  a  dull  black,  and  the  flames  had  with- 
drawn from  sight. 


On  and  on  Craig  dashed  as  fast  as  his  short 
limbs  could  carr.v  him.  Would  they  be  able 
to  put  out  the  fire?  What  would  the  Iliiutors 
do  if  their  home  burned  to  the  ground?  Of 
course,  the  neighbors  would  take  them  in. 
Some  would  probably  come  to  his  own  home. 
He  certainly  should  invite  them;  his  mother 
would  wish  hiin  to.  He  was  glad  r'razer  had 
not  proved  the  thief  tliey  werc^  so  quick  to 
think  him. 

(.'raig  climbed  the  last  hill,  panting  hard. 
The  snioke  had  certainly  decreased  very  per- 
ceptibly. It  now  seemed  as  if  they  might 
extinguish  the  fire  with  small  damage  to  the 
house.  He  ran  across  the  road  which  sep- 
arated their  farm  from  the  land  where  the 
Hunters  had  their  home.  Other  men  were 
ahead  of  him,  audi  with  Craig,  joined  the  line 
which  passed  btickets  of  water  up  the  ladder. 
From  his  position  he  could  not  know  what 
headway  was  being  made  against  the  flames; 
but  after  a  time  the  buckets  were  not  taken 
from  him  so  rapidly;  then  there  ceased  to  be 
a  demand  for  them  altogether. 

"It  is  out!  The  fire  is  out!  They  have  put 
it  out!"  were  the  words  which  the  women 
took  up  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Craig  moved  about  among  the  crowd  that 
had  assembled,  and  listened  to  the  conver- 
sation. He  looked  for  Frazer,  but  at  first 
glance  did  not  recognize  him,  such  a  change 
had  he  wrought  in  removing  his  beard. 
Hunter  was  shaking  hands  with  the  stranger 
and  thanking  him  for  his  timely  warning. 

"How  came  he  with  your  horse?"  Hunter 
asked,  as  he  discovered  Craig  by  his  side. 

Explanations  followed.  Craig  did  not  speak 
of  the  moment  when  he  and  his  sister  had 
doubted  the  stranger,  and  Frazer  never  knew 
but  what  he  had  been  understood  from  the 
first.  Hunter  was  so  grateful  for  the  assis- 
tance that  had  been  rendered  that  he  readily 
promised  to  give  him  work  on  the  farm, 

Craig  went  round  by  the  kitchen  to  look 
at  the  hole  burned  in  the  roof  and  whatever 
other  damage  the  fire  had  done.  There  he 
found  his  sister,  who  h£bd  followed  him  more 
slowly  across  the  fields.  Every  one  was  mar- 
veling at  the  narrow  escape  from  a  serious 
fire. 

Jessie  came  and  whispered  to  Craig.  "You 
haven't  said  anything  to  any  one  about  what 
we  thought?"  she  questioned,  fearfully,  in 
regard  to  Frazer. 

"No,"  answered  Craig. 

"Well,  let's  don't." 

"Mr.  Hunter  is  going  to  give  him  work." 
"Oh,  I'm  glad!" 

"Isn't  It  time  we  were  going  home?"  asked 
Craig,  presently.  "That  ice  I  broke  up  for 
you  will  all  be  melted." 

"There's  more  where  it  came  from,"  she 
returned,  quietly. 

Craig  laughed.  "Y'es;  we  can  better  afford 
to  lose  a  little  ice  than  Hunters  could  their 
home!" 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  it  could  be  saved!"  she 
said. 

"You'll  have  a  chance  to  ride  home,"  Craig 
told  her,  as  they  moved  about  the  furniture 
which  had  been  carried  into  the  yard.  "Mol- 
lie is  tied  over  .yonder  at  the  fence." 

"Isn't— Frazer  going  back  to  our  house?" 

"He  is  coming  over  to-night  for  bis  be- 
longings. Hunter  has  plenty  of  work  for  him 
to  do  to-day." 

"I'm  so  glad  he  will  never  know  what  we 
thought  of  him  when  he  rode  out  of  our 
yard  on  Mollie's  back,"  said  Jessie  again. 

"You  bad  better  keep  still  or  .you'll  be  tell- 
ing him  now." 

"Why,"  cried  his  sister,  clapping  her  hand 
over  her  mouth  and  glancing  fearfully  about, 
"where  is  he?" 

"Sh!  There  by  the  steps.  I  don't  wonder 
you  don't  recognize  him.  I  didn't  myself  at 
first.  He  makes  a  fairly  good-looking  fellow 
with  a  clean  face.   Shall  we  go  now?" 

"I'm  going  to  speak  to  him  first,"  said 
Jessie,  with  a  little  daring  in  her  voice.  And 
approaching  him,  she  asked,  "What  do  you 
think  of  Mollie  as  a  saddle-horse,  Mr.  Fra- 
zer?" 

"Well— she's  a  pood  'un,"  he  returned, 
pleased  that  Jessie  had  noticed  him.  "I  hope 
I  didn't  run  her  too  hard!" 

"Oh,  I  guess  not." 

"I  ought  to  make  some  excuses  for  takin' 
her  as  I  did  maybe—" 

"None  at  all,  Mr.  Frazer.  The  result  of  the 
fire  is  your  best  excuse.  I  am  glad  you  were 
able  to  do  what  ,vou  did." 

Then  Jessie  was  read.v  to  return  home. 
Seated  on  Mollie's  back,  she  walked  her  horse 
b.v  Craig's  side  along  the  country  road,  talk- 
ing of  the  morning's  adventure  and  their  plans 
for  the  future.  After  reaching  the  house  they 
redoubled ,  their  efforts,  for  the  interruption 
had  put  them  back  considerably  in  the  work. 
The  day  promised  to  be  warm,  and  Jessie 
wished  to  get  her  cream  frozen;  and  besides 
there  were  a  couple  of  cakes  to  bake.  Craig 
devoted  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  to 
helping  his  sister,  but  after  dinner  he  felt 
that  work  in  the  field  demanded  his  attention. 

The  front  .yard  looked  very  inviting  that 
warm  afternoon.  The  table  spread  under  the 
canopy,  with  the  cool  maples  shading  tlie 
whole;  the  chairs  eompanionably  placed  in 
cozy  nooks;  the  croquet  set  and  the  ham- 
mocks, each  In  its  wa.v  was  suggestive 
of  pleasurcable  moments.  Jessie  had  seized 
a  half-hour  for  rest,  and  thrown  herself,  with 
book  in  hand,  into  one  of  the  hammocks. 
Dressed  in  a  soft  summer  gown,  she  was  the 
crowning  feature  in  this  delightful  spot. 


After  a  time  voices  drew  her  from  the  book, 
and  listening,  she  heard  the  first  step  one 
takes  in  alighting  from  a  bicycle.  Springing 
lightly  from  her  hammock,  Jessie  stood  in 
readiness  to  wait  upon  her  g(iests.  A  lady 
came  toward  her,  while  a  man  remained  to 
push  the  wheels  into  the  rack  which  Craig 
had  placed  to  hold  them. 

"Have  you  some  real  good  cream?"  the  lady 
asked,  smiling,  and  placing  peculiar  emphasis 
on  her  words. 

"Yes'm,"  returned  Jessie;  "and  1  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  after  you  have  tried  it." 

"Well,  you  may  fetch  us  some," 

"And  sonre  cake?" 

"If  you  please." 

Jessie  hurried  away  to  fill  the  order.  After 
she  had  brought  the  cream  and  the  cake  she 
returned  to  her  chair  at  a  little  distance. 
Here  she  would  not  seem  to  be  listening  to  , 
the  conversation,  btit  still  could  wait  upon 
them  should  they  wish  anything  more. 

"M— m!  John,  this  is  delicious!"  cried  the 
lady.  Then  turning  to  Jessie,  "You  make 
your  own  cream,  do  you?" 

As  she  seemed  to  wish  to  talk  with  her, 
Jessie  came  and  stood  near  tUera,  Her  guest 
was  full  of  questions,  all  of  which  Jessie  was 
ready  and  willing  to  answer. 

"You  weren't  here  last  summer,  were  you?" 
she  asked  next,  "My  husband  and  I  spend 
our  summers  in  this  vicinity— that  is,  three 
miles  over  this  way,  isn't  it,  John?  I'm  all  . 
turned  around  as  to  directions  when  in  the 
country.  We  were  along  this  road  a  number 
of  times  last  summer,  but  I  don't  remember 
this  place  at  all." 

Jessie  explained  that  it  was  a  new  venture 
with  them,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
would  come  again. 

"Oh,  we  shall!"  declared  the  wife.  "This 
is  Friday."  She  fell  to  calculating.  "We  can't 
come  to-morrow.  Will  we  come  Sunday, 
John?  No— but  Monday!  Now  that  I've  tasted 
your  cream  I  can't  live  beyond  Monday  with- 
out some!" 

Her  calculation  opened  up  a  question  of 
conscience  with  Jessie  that  troubled  her  long 
after  they  had  gone.  In  ail  the  anticipations 
which  she  and  Craig  had  given  the  matter 
they  had  never  once  thought  of  the  Sunday 
trade.   How  were  they  to  meet  it? 


Chapter  V. 

Both  Craig  and  Jessie  had  been  taught  that 
it  was  wrong  to  carry  the  week's  work  Into 
the  Sabbath,  and  they  were  very  conscien- 
tious about  the  matter,  ^yhen  Craig  had 
finished  his  chores  at  the  barn,  and  the  supper 
dishes  were  put  away,  Jessie  came  to  him 
with  the  question  which  had  troubled  her  so 
much  that  afternoon. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  Suritlay, 
Craig?"  she  asked.  "Is  'Wheelers  Welcome' 
to  become  a  Sabbath-breaking  institution?" 

"Why,  certainly  not,"  returned  her  brother. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  two  of  our  guests  to-day  rather 
promised  to  come  here  Suuday  for  ice-cream. 
I  had  never  thought  of  it  before.  But  it 
came  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  then,  Wha^:  were 
we  to  do?  Are  we  to  stay  home  from  church 
and  Sunday-school  and  work  the  same  as  on 
other  days,  or—  What  are  we  to  do?" 

"Why,  we  will  close  up  our  refreshment 
business  Saturda.v  night,  the  same  as  any 
merchant  does  his  store,"  answered  Craig. 

"But  can  we  do  that?"  questioned  his  sister. 
"People  won't  look  at  it  that  wa.v.  One  has 
got  to  eat  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any  day. 
And  you  know  there  are  always  more  going 
by  here  on  their  wheels  on  Sunday  than  on 
any  two  or  even  three  days  during  the  week. 
What  are  we  to  do?  Turn  them  away, if  they 
ask  for  something  to  eat?  I  should  feel  mean 
to  do  that,  for  they  might  be  very  hungry. 
But  I  can't  think  of  working  for  money  on 
the  Sabbath.   I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

Craig  began  to  feel  a  little  of  his  sister's 
perplexity. 

"I  guess  there's  some  way  we  can  do,"  he 
said,  thoughtfully.  "I  guess  we  won't  have 
to  give  up  the  business.  It  isn  t  right  to 
encourage  or  countenance  pleasure-riding  on 
Sunday,  and  we  won't  do  it.  Father  didn't 
use  to  like  it,  and  mother  wouldn't  consent 
to  it  at  all.  People  who  keep  eating-houses 
in  tlie  city  must  do  something  of  the  kind, 
I  should  think." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking!"  declared 
Jessie.  "I  wonder  if  there  aren't  any  consis- 
tent Christians  among  them!" 

"I  guess  they  don't  stop  to  think  about  it 
the  way  you  have." 

"But  that's  the  right  thing  to  do— to  think 
about  it.  Day  after  to-morrow  is  Sunday. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"As  you  sa.v,  people  u«ust  have  something  to 
eat  on  Sunday,"  began  Craig. 

"They  ought  to  stay  at  hoine  and  get  it, 
then,"  said  Jessie,  very  positively. 

"Supposing  they  were  boarding?"  suggested 
her  brother. 

"Well,  where  they  are  boarding  is  their 
home.  Let  them  stay  there.  If  we  should 
have  an.v  regular  boarders  I  should  feel  that 
it  was  perfectl.v  right,  of  course,  to  get  their 
meals  for  them  on  Sunday,  just  the  same  as 
for  ourselves.  But  I  don't  believe  it  is  right 
to  make  ice-cream  and  sell  it  out  there  under 
the  maples  on  Sunda.v." 

"No.  I  don't,  either;  and  we  won't." 

"Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line?" 

"We  will  bring  everything  Into  the  house, 
Saturday  night.  The  sign  is  fixed  so  that  we 
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can  take  that  down,  and  then  people  won't 
be  stopping  here.  "We  won't  make  any  ice- 
cream Sunday,  so  of  course  we  won't  have 
any  to  soli  on  that  day.  If  any  one  who  is 
traveling  far  comes  along  here  and  wants  to 
stay  over  Sunday  with  us,  why,  we  will  keep 
them.  That  would  be  all  right.  We  will  go 
to  church,  just  as  we  always  have,  and  if 
they  want  to  they  can  go  with  us." 

"We'll  lose  the  best  day  in  the  week  for 
making  money,"  said  Jessie,  with  a  little 
sigh.  "And  there  are  lots  of  folks  who  would 
say  we  are  awfully  foolish." 

Jessie  rather  talked  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  not  because  she  had  two  minds 
on  the  subject.  Through  a  free  discusi-inn  she 
hoped  to  reach  a  conclusion  that  would  sat- 
isfy their  consciences. 

"But  you  don't  think  we  would  be  foolish 
questioned  Craig. 

"No." 

"And  if  we  give  up  the  Sunday  trade  I 
guess  it  will  be  made  up  to  us  through  the 
week,"  he  continued,  confidently.  "I  don't 
believe  we  will  lose  anything  by  It  in  the  end. 
How  much  have  you  made  to-day?" 

Jessie  counted  her  receipts  almost  every 
hour  in  the  day,  so  there  was  not  a  moment 
when  she  could  not  give  the  exact  amount. 

"We've  taken  in  a  dollar  and  eighty  cents 
to-day,"  she  answered,  with  a  note  of  pride 
in  her  voice.  "It  Is  creeping  up,  I  tell  you! 
Those  two  men  that  stayed  to  supper  helped 
quite  a  bit— fifty  cents.  I  think  when  the 
season  is  fully  open  we  ought  to  take  in  four 
or  five  dollars  evei-y  day— and  maybe  more. 
It  isn't  all  profit,  but  most  of  it  is  pay  for  our 
work,  so  it  is  nearly  all  clear  money  to  us." 

"It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  not  to  do  it 
at  all,"  said  Craig.  "We  sha'n't  have  quite 
so  much  butter  to  sell  if  we  freeze  our  cream, 
and  the  eggs  you  will  use  in  cakes  and  on 
the  table;  but  it  will  bring  us  much  more 
money  than  to  sell  them  in  the  old  way." 

While  they  were  talking  some  one  turned 
in  at  their  gate  and  came  up  the  path 
toward  the  house.  Jessie  recognized  through 
the  gloom  the  form  of  Frazer. 

"Our  tramp,"  she  whispered  to  Craig,  for 
among  themselves  they  had  come  to  style  him 
such.  "He  has  come  for  the  bundle  which  he 
left  in  the  barn." 

Frazer  reported  himself  well  pleased  with 
his  new  position.  They  talked  of  the  fire  and 
of  the  day,  which  had  seemed  a  long  one.  Then 
Craig  went  to  the  barn  with  him.  Frazer  had 
taken  a  strong  fancy  to  SloUie  after  the  ride 
that  morning  on  her  back,  and  he  went  at 
once  to  the  stall  to  stroke  her  sleek  neck 
and  tell  her  what  a  fine  horse  she  was.  This 
act  went  a  long  way  toward  confirminig  Craig 
in  hia  opinion  of  the  fellow. 

"W^Il,  now,  little  boss,"  said  the  tramji, 
when  he  came  to  go,  "if  ye  ever  have  a  job 
where  ye  want  another  man  to  help  for  a 
minute,  remember  I'm  yer  neighbor,  and 
would  be  mighty  glad  to  do  you  a  good  turn. 
I'm  not  one  to  forget  them  that's  done  a  good 
thing  by  me.  My  respects  to  the  ladies,  aad— 
good-night!" 

The  nest  day  the  receipts  at  "Wheelers 
Welcome"  climbed  above  the  two-dollar  mai'k, 
and  there  was  accordingly  rejoicing  at  night. 
It  being  Saturday,  Craig  put  the  front  yard 
in  its  former  shape,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  spend  a  very  quiet  Sabbath.  All  three  at- 
tended church  in  the  little  meeting-house  at 
the  Corners,  three  miles  distant. 

Monday  morning  Craig  helped  his  mother 
and  sister  about  the  house.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  work  there  was  the  washing, 
which  was  larger  because  of  this  new  de- 
parture. In  the  afternoon  Craig  worked  in 
the  field.  This  soon  came  to  be  the  usual, 
routine  at  the  farm.  There  was  fresh  cream 
to  freeze  every  morning,  and  chairs  to  be 
carried  out  and  the  front  yard  put  in  order; 
the  heavy  work  Craig  always  attended  to. 

In  the  evening  Jessie  would  tell  him  of  the 
patrons  she  had  during  the  day,  and  there 
was  always  his  advice  to  ask  or  some  little 
Incident  to  relate.  With  the  keenest  interest 
they  watched  their  little  hoard  of  money 
grow  from  day  to  day.  There  was  the  inter- 
est that  was  overdue  that  was  on  their  minds 
like  a  continual  weight.  If  this  could  be  paid 
then  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  making 
some  headway. 

"Two  horses  are  more  than  we  can  afford 
to  keep,"  said  Craig,  as  he  sat  with  his 
mother  and  sister  one  hot  June  evening. 
"With  the  light  farming  that  I  am  doing  one 
horse  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  we  can  sell 
one  to  good  advantage  I  think  we  ought  to." 

"Oh,  not  Mollie!"  cried  Jessie.  "We  can't 
spare  Mollie!" 

"No;  but  I  think  we  could  get  along  without 
Prancer,"  said  Craig.  "I  have  worked  the 
horses  one  at  a  time  every  other  day  for  two 
weeks,  and  only  half  a  day  at  that.  If  we 
could  sell  Prancer  he  ought  to  bring  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars.  That  would  pay  the 
overdue  interest  and  help  to  settle  many  of 
the  little  bills  which  we  owe  in  Hillsborough." 

"If  you  think  it  is  best,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  "you  have  my  permission  to  sell 
Prancer." 

A  few  days  after  this  Craig  reported,  "I 
have  been  talking  with  Mr.  Hunter.  He  will 
buy  Prancer,  and  pay  the  price  I  ask.  I 
would  rather  sell  to  him  than  to  any  one 
else,  for  then  the  horse  will  hardly  be  leaving 
the  place.  And  if  I  should  ever  work  the 
whole  farm,  as  I  Intend  to  some  day,  Mr. 
Hunter  will  give  me  a  chance  to  buy  him 
back;  and  in  the  meantime  be  will  hire  him 


out  to  me  any  day  when  I  need  two  horses 
for  a  bit  of  work." 

Prancer  was  accordingly  turned  over  to 
their  neighbor,  and  Craig  handed  the  money 
which  he  had  received  to  his  mother,  for  safe 
keeping.  As  Frazer  was  going  to  Hillsboiough, 
they  sent  word  by  him  to  Mr.  Atkinson  that 
the  money  was  ready  for  the  overdue  inter- 
est, and  asked  him  to  stop  at  their  place 
when  he  might  be  driving  by. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  very  prompt  in  meeting 
his  engagements.  Mrs.  Wheeler  gave  him  a 
chair  when  he  called,  and  after  a  few  words 
went  to  get  the  money.  She  did  not  stop 
for  a  light,  for  she  could  put  her  hands  right 
on  the  bills  in  the  dark. 

She  repeated  an  astonished  "Why!"  on  fail- 
ing to  find  what  she  sought  at  the  first  trial. 
This  was  repeated  with  added  emphasis  and 
a  note  of  alarm  as  the  object  of  her  search 
still  eluded  her  deft  fingers.  With  growing 
alarm  at  last  she  went  for  a  lamp. 

"It  is  gone!  The  money  is  gone!"  she  had 
to  exclaim,  as  the  light  revealed  the  truth. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


THE  COCOA-BEAN 

The  cocoa-bean,  which  Is  the  fruit  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  is  the  CHude  material  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  cocoa,  broma 
and  other  like  preparations.  Years  ago,  in 
this  country,  there  was  quite  a  large  con- 
sumption of  the  bean  in  the  shape  of  cracked 
cocoa,  and  of  its  husk,  under  the  name  of 
cocoa-shells.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
great  consumptive  increase  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  chocolate,  prepared  cocoa  and 
Broma. 

A  marvelous  and  perhaps  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  preparations  from  the 
cocoa-bean  has  been  in  the  direction  of  con- 
fectionery. Chocolate  in  the  form  of  bon- 
bons and  other  candy  combinations  is  one  of 
the  principal  articles  offered  by  confectioners, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  found  in  many  other  stores 
and  at  the  innumerable  street-stands  and  slot- 
machines.  Even  the  theater  caters  to  the 
popular  taste  by  offering  bonbons  as  a  gra- 
tuity to  patrons.  Then  there  is  the  immense 
use  of  the  article  at  home  in  the  preparation 
of  chocolate  caramels  and  the  well-known  fad 
of  "fudge."  This  form  of  consumption  is 
evidently  on  the  increase.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  universal  and  growing  use  of  chocolate  in 
flavoring  for  cake,  cream  and  other  eatables. 

To  indicate  the  present  volume  of  chocolate 
and  cocoa  consumption  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  total  Imports  of  crude  cocoa 
for  the  nine  months  ending  with  March,  1900, 
were  31,775,587  poimds,  valued  at  17,378,820. 
Of  this  total,  the  principal  receipts  were  as 
follows:  From  Brazil,  6,976,302  pounds;  other 
South  American  points,  8,543,484  pounds; 
British  West  Indies,  7,276,786  pounds;  other 
West  Indies,  759,111  pounds;  Great  Britain, 
Netherlands  and  other  European  points, 
6,912,141  pounds.  This  would  indicate  an 
annual  consumption  at  present  of  about  45,- 
000,000  pounds  of  the  prepared  products  in 
our  country.  In  1865  the  total  consumption 
did  not  exceed  2,000,000  pounds.  In  1896  It 
reached  26,319,275  pounds,  and  a  year  later 
it  had  increased  to  27,000,000  pounds.  In 
1899,  although  crude  cocoa  was  in  short  sup- 
ply, the  increase  was  nearly  2,000,000  pounds. 
The  estimated  consumption  in  Europe  is  102,- 
000,000  pounds. 

One  of  the  largest  cocoa  plantations  In  the 
world  is  located  at  Nicaragua,  and  is  owned 
by  a  French  firm,  whose  chocolate  is  known 
all  over  the  world.  Their  works  at  Noisel 
turn  out  about  40,000,000  pounds  of  chocolate 
a  year,  and  their  employees  number  1.500. 
The  tin-foil  in  which  the  cakes  of  chocolate 
are  wrapped  costs  alone  $100,000  per  annum. 

Since  competition  has  reduced  the  price  of 
the  American-manufactured  article  there  is 
less  incentive  for  foreign  manufacturers  to 
enter  this  market,  and  this,  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  a  duty  of  two  and  one  half 
cents  a  pound  on  the  manufactured  product, 
has  caused  a  marked  decline  in  imports  of 
chocolate  preparations.  Last  year  they  did 
not  exceed  1,200,000. 

The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  cocoa- 
beans  is  directing  attention  to  the  compar- 
atively small  amount  that  is  imported  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  profitably  increasing  the  production 
of  those  islands  by  developing  the  plantations 
through  scientific  cultivation.— Boston  Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  §21.95. 


A  Great  Healer 


DR.  PEEBLES'  WONDERFUL  CURES  HAVE  MADE  HIS 
NAME  FAMOUS  THE  WORLD  OVER 


n|HER&  is  probably  no  physician  or  healer  living  who  is  curing  more  cases  of 
Chronic  and  obstinate  disease  than  is  Dr.  Peebles.  During  an  experience 
of  over  fifty  years  this  TRCE  AND  (iKE.lT  HKALEK  has  cured  thousands  of 
those  who  had  been  pronounced  "incurable"  by  the  best  local  physicians. 
I  Mrs.  Alfonzn  Buck,  of  Mechanicsville.  Ohio,  says:  "It  is  now  about  three 
months  since  I  began  your  treatment,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  free  fruin  tln  se 
dreadful  pains  and  have  gained  l-o  pounds  and  am  still  gaining  rapidly.  My  doctor  hud 
given  Die  up  as  '  incurable.'  Being  sure  that  1  owe  my  life  to  your  skill,  I  most  cheer- 
fully and  heartily  recommend  you  to  all  those  in  search  of  health."  Miss  Maggie  Poison, 
of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  says:  "  Six  months  ago  I  suffered  with  terrible  headaches,  heart 
trouble  and  female  weakness.  My  friends  despaired  of  my  life,  and  I  was  so  weak  I 
could  do  nothing.  Now  I  am  well,  strong  and  hearty.  1  can  never  forget  the  good  you 
have  done  me."  Remember  that  Dr.  Peebles  does  not  heal  by  Christian  Science.  Hypno- 
tism, or  any  other  "  ism."  but  employs  JIILD  and  POTEST  medicines,  combined  with 
his  PSYCHIC  POWEKS.  These  Psychic  treatments  are  the  greatest  power  known  for 
relieving  pain  and  suffering  and  curing  disease.  One  of  his  patients  recently  said.  "  these 
treatments  seem  as  a  breath  of  higher  life.  It  seems  as  if  they  alone  would  almost  raise 
the  dead."  Besides  being  the  greatest  Psychic  Physician  living,  he  is  an  authority  in 
Europe  and  America  on  Psychic  Phenomena  and  the  Psycliic  Science.  He  has  recently 
written  an  essay,  *'  The  Psychie  Si-lenee  in  the  Cure  of  Uisea>e,''  which  he  will  send  free 
to  any  sufferer  asking  for  it.  The  Doctor's  diagnoses  are  equally  as  astonishing  as  his 
cures.  His  Psychic  Gifts  enable  him  to  acrnrately  locate  the  diseased  and  weakened  tis- 
sues, thus  he  never  has  to  experiment  for  weeks  to  discover  the  real  trouble.  No  disease 
is  really  incurable  if  perfectly  understood,  for  every  effect  or  diseased  condition  has  its 
cause,  and  if  this  is  seen  and  removed  by  the  aid  of  the  natural  forces,  health  will  be  restored.  Whnt  is  your  ronditlon  and  Its 
eause  f  It  is  within  your  power  to  know.  No  two  cases  are  exactly  alike,  so  do  not  spend  precious  time  in  taking  patent  medicints 
which  are  prepared  for  a  "  text-book  "  case,  or  risk  your  life  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  who  does  not  understand  your  condition. 
Write  to-day  for  a  FEEE  DI.A.GNOSIS  and  speelal  atlvice  In  yonr  case.  This  will  cost  5'ou  nothing.  The  Doctor  will  also  send  y  ir 
his  essay  on  this  wonderful  science  and  other  valuable  literature  FREE.  Thousands  of  so-called  "  incurable  "  cases  are  cured  by 
this  method.  So  do  not  despair  if  your  physiciiin  has  failed  to  cure  you.  Just  write  the  doctor  a  plain,  truthful  letter,  giving  him 
your  name,  ^e,  sex  and  leading  s^Tuptoms.  in  your  own  hand\vriting,  and  receive  a  complete  diagnosis  of  vour  case  bv  return 
maU.     Address  DK-  J.  M.  PEEBLES,   589   PACKARD    STREET,   BATTLE    CREEK,  MICHIGAN. 
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THE  HEROIC  AGE 

He  speaks  not  well  who  doth  his  time  deplore, 
Naming  it  new  and  little  acd  obscure. 
Ignoble  and  unfit  for  lofty  deeds. 
All  times  were  modern  in  the  time  of  them, 
And  this  no  more  than  others.   Do  thy  part 
Here  In  the  living  day,  as  did  the  great 
Who  made  old  days  immortal !   So  shall  men. 
Gazing  back  to  this  far-looming  hour. 
Say,  "Then  the  time  when   men  were  truly 
men. 

Though  wars  grew  less,  their  spirits  met  the 
test 

Of  new  conditions;  conquering  civic  wrong; 
Saving  the  state  anew  by  virtuous  lives; 
Guarding  the  country's  honor  as  their  own, 
And  their  own  as  theit  country's  and  their 

sons" ;  • 
Defying  leagued  fraud  with  single  truth; 
Not  fearing  loss,  and  daring  to  be  pure. 
When  error  through  the  land  raged  like  a 

pest 

They  calmed  the  madness  caught  from  mind 
to  mind 

By  wisdom  drawn  from  eld,  and  counsel  sane. 
And  as  the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  world 
Gave  death  for  man,  so  nobly  gave  thoy  life; 
Those  the  great  days,  and  that  the  heroic 
age." 

—Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


THE  LUXURY  OF  BEING  POOR 

IF  WE  do  not  always  relish  being-  poor 
it  is  because  we  do  not  appreciate 
our  blessings.  I  am  sorry  for  any 
one  who  cannot  afford  to  be  poor. 
Certainly  to  enjoy  the  luxury  to  the 
fullest  extent  one  must  be  a  gentle- 
man or  a  genius.  But  even  without 
either  of  these  advantages  there  is 
cause  for  thanksgiving  in  a  modest 
amount  of  poverty.  If  you  are  poor, 
think  of  the  endless  burden  of  imped- 
iments of  all  sorts  you  escape  from 
day  to  day — houses,  servants,  tailors, 
teas,  your  own  dignity — a  thousand 
cares  and  annoyances  which  press  up- 
o^L  the  rich  and  crush  them  back  into 
the  fat  clay  from  which  they  came. 
There  are  rich  people  who  are  good, 
and  there  are  rich  people  who  are  hap- 
py, but  they  are  so  at  how  great  a  cost! 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  savage  over 
again.  "Why  don't  you  work?"  "What 
fcil"?"  "So  that  you  may  be  rich." 
"Why  should  I  wish  to  be  rich?"  "So 
that  you  need  do  nothing."  "But  I  do 
nothing  now." 

If  you  are  rich  j'ou  cannot  be  free. 
You  have  obligations  you  cannot  shirk. 
But  the  greatest  freedom  of  t^ie  poor 
is  the  freedom  of  spirit.  If  I  am  poor 
I  am  riot  obliged  to  be  always  on  pa- 
rade, always  living  at  a  tension,  always 
presenting  an  apisearance.  My  outward 
circumstance  is  so  insignificant  that  I 
can  forget  it  altogether  and  occupy  my 
mind  with  the  higher  life.  That  is  why 
it  is  gpod  for  a  genius  to  be  poor- 
he  has  nothing  to  divert  him  from  his 
noblest  self.  He  may  have  the  luxury 
of  a  free  and  untrammeled  life.  Volun- 
tary poverty,  such  as  that  of  the  eccle- 
siastical orders,  is  a  great  jiositive 
virtue  and  a  means  of  happiness.  The 
mere  act  or  renunciation  in  itself  is  no 
virtue.  If  you  forego  the  pleasure  of  a 
new  gown,  and  still  keep  hankering 
after  it,  that  is  no  virtue,  and  does  you 
little  good.  But  if  you  abstain  from 
b^ying  it,  saying  to  yourself,  "Thank 
heaven,  I  am  free  from  one  more  en- 
cumbrance!" you  are  already  on  the 
road  to  the  celestial  city. 

In  order  to  have  the  goods  of  this 
world  you  must  be  strenuous,  unsleep- 
ing, given  to  hard  work.  You  must  will 
and  energize  day  in  and  day  out.  You 
must  impose  your  way  on  others,  and 
bend  them  to  your  purpose.  You  must 
strive,  and  never  rest  (unless,  of  course, 
you  are  dishonest,  and  make  your 
money  instead  of  earning  it).  And  for 
most  people  who  are  cast  into  the 
world  vnth  responsibility  already  upon 
them  such  a  life  of  endeavor  is  neces- 
sary. Others  may  be  depending  upon 
them — the  aged,  the  helpless,  the  unfor- 
tunate. They  cannot  shun  the  demands 
of  humanity.  They  dare  not  indulge 
their  own  love  of  freedom.  They  can- 
not afford  to  be  poor. 

Cease  to  worry.  Do  not  try  to  rea- 
son yourself  into  submission.  Just  dis- 


miss your  will  entirely.  Let  it  go  out 
and  play.  Forget  it.  Then  you  may 
truly  begin  to  live  the  greater  life. 
Your  own  inner,  truer  pfersonality  will 
have  time  and  space  to  grow.  You  will 
breathe  more  freely  and  feel  yourself 
a  part  of  a  larger  life.  If  poverty  only 
makes  us  strive  the  harder  (not  work, 
but  strive),  then  it  is  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing.  But  that  depends  on  our  own 
mind.  To  be  able  to  enjoy  this  beauti- 
ful earth  and  our  strange,  rich,  wonder- 
ful life  it  is  necessary  to  be  free,  to 
keep  a  spirit  untrammeled  hy  outward 
things  and  untarnished  by  error.  To 
be  sovired  by  poverty  or  to  be  hardened 
by  it  is  a  mistake,  an  error  of  thought. 
Instead  of  enjoying  our  life,  we  are 
cramping  ourselves.  It  is  just  as  if  we 
were  set  at  a  feast  and  sulkily  refused 
to  enjoy  a  few  dishes  because  we  could 
not  reach  everything  on  the  table  and 
make  ourselves  sick,  like  foolish  chil- 
dren that  we  are. 

But  chiklren  don't  mind  poverty.  It 
is  not  until  they  grow  and  cultivate 
their  wilful  individuality  that  unhappi- 
ness  and  discontent  overtake  them.  It 
is  in  their  disregard  of  circumstance 
that  we  still  may  imitate  them.  They 
enjoy  being  barefoot  and  having  noth- 
ing, until  some  mistaken  grown-iip 
makes  them  ashamed  of  it. 

Oh,  artist,  know  that  unless  you  can 
afford  to  be  poor  you  can  never  reach 
the  full  height  of  your  power!  You 
can  never  abandon  strife  and  insistence 
and  your  own  small  worldly  will.  You 
can  never  be  merged  into  the  greater 
sweep  of  being  whence  inspiration 
flows.  Do  you  tell  me  competition  and 
struggle  are  necessary  to  make  you 
produce  your  best?  If  that  is  the  main- 
spring of  ,your  art,  then  your  art  is 
worthless.  You  are  only  an  artisan.  If 
you  were  an  artist  you  woitld  sit  down 
in  supreme  'contentment  and  rags, 
painting  for  the  joy  of  it  alone.  If 
you  could  afford  never  to  sell  a  picttire 
yotir  work  would  be  ten  times  as  good 
as  it  is,  and  it  would  grow  better  every 
year.  The  brooding  soul  ripens;  the 
anxious  mind  withers  and  blights.  It 
is  not  good  for  you  to  live  richly  in 
cities,  because  it  is  hard  to  deny  yotir- 
self.  You  must  first  be  poor  and  lonely 
and  dejected;  then  you  must  think  of 
the  luxury  of  your  freedom;  then  you 
will  enter  into  possession  of  yourself; 
then  you  will  be  glad  and  free  and  cre- 
ative and  <>reat.  There  is  no  other  glad- 
ness; there  is  no  other  freedom;  there 
is  no  other  greatnesR. — Bliss  Carman, 
in  Boston  Transcript. 


HEAT-STROKE  AND  SUNSTROKE 

Dr.  Moussoir,  a  French  naval  surgeon, 
describes  the  difference  between  sun- 
stroke and  heat-stroke,  concerning' 
which  there  has  hitherto  been  some 
confusion.  Heat-stroke  is  a  patholog- 
ical condition  induced  by  the  action 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  '  body 
during  a  sufficiently  prolonged  period 
of  temperature  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
whereas  sunstroke  is  produced  by  the 
action  on  the  cranium  during  a  period, 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  long, 
of  sufficiently  intense  solar  radiation. 
The  high  temperature  causing  heat- 
stroke may  be  either  moist  or  dry 
and  may  emanate  from  any  source. 
The  moist  heat  of  a  stoke-hole  on 
board  ship,  for  instance,  brings  on 
heat-stroke  by  preventing  the  evap- 
oration of  perspiration,  while  a  dry 
heat,  by  shriveling  up  the  skin  into  a 
parchment-like  substance,  prevents  the 
exudation  of  perspiration.  Heat-stroke 
comes  from  superheated  blood,  which 
re.acts  on  the  nerve-centers.  It  usually 
comes  on  gradually,  but  the  victim  may 
collapse  very  suddenly.  Stokers  can 
endure  a  damp,  hot  atmosphere  in  nar- 
rovy,  ill-ventilated  spaces  when  working 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  whereas  soldiers  on 
duty  in  the  open  air  are  overcome  by 
heat-stroke  from  the  increase  of  caloric 
underneath  their  thick  clothing,  which 
also  hinders  the  evaporation  of  sweat. 


The  chemical  rays  emitted  by  the  sun 
can  pierce  through  white  clouds  freely, 
but  are  almost  entirely  arrested  by 
black  substances,  and  partially  so  by 
red.  This  explains  the  immunity  from 
sunstroke  of  negroes  and  people  -with 
swarthy  complexions,  and  the  dimin- 
ished liability  to  it  of  the  ruddy. 
Covering  the  head  saves  one  from  sun- 
stroke, but,  as  in  the  case  of  thick  cloth- 
ing, a  helmet  may  help  in  developing 
heat-stroke.  Observations  with  ther- 
mometers show  that  the  temperature 
inside  a  regulation  helmet  may  be  ten 
degrees  Centigrade  higher  than  in  the 
shade  of  a  veranda.  In  the  matter  of 
treatment.  Dr.  Moussoir  insists  on  exci- 
tation and  antipyrin,  together  with  ice, 
cold  affusion  and  the  rest  of  the  stock 
remedies.  Good  advice  in  case  of  sun  or 
heat  trouble  is  contained  in  the  injunc- 
tion familiar  to ^hose  who  have  lived  in 
tropical  countries:  "Don't  touch  alco- 
hol, and  keep  as  cool  and  as  still  as  you 
can  as  long  as  you  can." — Selected. 


VALUE  OF  SLEEP 

Sleep  is  not  always  restful.  The  man 
who  retires  just  after  a  hearty  meal 
may  at  once  fall  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
lasting  ten  hours,  but  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  in  a  state  '  of  great  activity. 
Digestion,  assimilation,  absorption,  ex- 
cretion are  going  on  at  a  high  pressure. 
The  blood,  instead  of  being  withdrawn 
from  the  brain,  is  there  in  excess,  so 
that  the  unconsciousness  is  practically 
a  narcosis,  even  though  no  drugs  have 
been  employed.  The  heart-stroke  is 
quick  and  heavy,  the  breathing  irreg- 
ular and  the  extremities  cold.  The 
dreams  are  vivid,  reflecting  in  their  un- 
pleasant character  the  general  discom- 
fort of  the  sleeper,  who  sighs,  groans 
and  mutters  as  he  twists  and  tosses 
from  side  to  side.  Every  turn  on  the 
bed  means  muscular  work  enough  to 
walk  across  a  room.  To  toss  about  all 
night  is  equal  to  a  day  of  hard  manual 
work.  Ten  hours  of  this  sleep  is  ten 
hours  of  work.  There  is  a  heavy  loss 
of  energy,  and  the  sleeper  awakens 
nerveless  and  exhausted. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  how 
much  sleep  a  man  requires  depends 
largely  upon  how  he  sleeps.  He  who 
sleeps  normally  may  be  well  and  strong 
on  six,  five,  perhaps  even  fewer  hours  of 
sleeps  normally  may  be  well  and  strong 
ity  of  people  will  be  apt  to  find  even 
eight  or  ten  hours  inadequate.  The 
question  is,  rather,  how  to  sleep  than 
how  long  to  sleep— the  art  of  sleep 
rather  than  the  abolition  of  sleep. 

There  are  people  who  never  rest.  Sit- 
ting or  lying  down,  as  well  as  walking 
or  working,  their  mtiscles  are  active. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
can  lie  down,  relax  all  the  muscles,  stop 
thinking,  and  rest  in  this  way  without 
sleeping  for  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour. 
One  may  rest  without  sleep,  just  as 
one  may  sleep  without  rest. 

Sleep  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  self- 
conimand.  "How  far  away  are  the 
enemy?"  asked  Napoleon.  "They  will 
reach  us  in  twenty  minutes,"  was  the 
answer.  "Then  I'll) have  twenty  min- 
utes' sleep,"  he  remarked;  and  he  slept 
calmly  and  restfully.  Dr.  William  Pep- 
per, of  Philadelphia,  had  the  same  pow- 
er. So  had  Von  Humboldt.  These  men 
had  mastered  the  art  of  sleep. 

Sleeping  is  an  art — an  art  to  be  ac- 
quired, happily.  To  learn  that  art  is 
to  know  again  the  refreshing,  unbroken 
sleep  of  childhood,  before  repeated 
violations  of  nature's  laws  had  disor- 
dered the  beautiful  body  which  God 
gave  to  each  of  us. — Health  Culture. 


A  PRAYER 

BY  HANNAH  MOKE 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  all  His  mer- 
cies; for  giving  me  food  to  eat  and  rai- 
ment to  put  on,  and  for  delivering  me 
from  many  evils  which  my  sins  have 
justly  deserved.  I  thank  Thee  espec- 
ially, O  Lord,  for  the  gift  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Thy  Son.  I  confess  before  Thee 
my'  exceeding  guilt,  and  I  pray  Thee, 
for  Christ's  sake,to  pardon  my  offenses, 
and  to  receive,  my  soul  when  I  die.  I 
beseech  Thee  also,  for  His  sake,  to 
grant  unto  me  the  help  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  follow 
my  Savior's  example,  and  to  do  what- 
soever He  hath  commanded.  May  I  be 
patient,  humble,  kind  and  merciful;  en- 


deavoring to  do  good  unto  all  men,  and 
forgiving  those  who  trespass  against 
me,  even  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
Grant  me  grace  this  day  diligently  to 
perform  its  duties,  and  to  be  true  and 
just  in  all  my  dealings,  doing  unto  oth- 
ers as  I  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
me;  and  help  me,  O  Lord,  to  restrain 
my  tongue,  and  to  subdue  my  evil  tem- 
pers, and  to  live  in  temperance,  sober- 
ness and  chastity.  Save  me  from  those 
sins  which  in  times  past  have  most 
easily  beset  me;  strengthen  me,  O  Lord, 
for  all  that  awaits  me;  carry  me 
through  all  my  difficulties  and  troubles, 
and  help  me,  day  by  day,  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  my 
Lord  and  Savior.  These  prayers  I 
humbly  offer  up  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ!  Amen! 


YOUR  PART  IN  LIFE'S  IVIOSAIC 

The  crowd  was  looking  at  the  facade 
of  a  fine  cathedral,  from  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  the  workmen  had  just 
removed  the  screen  behind  which  they 
had  been  at  work  for  years  upon  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  wonderfully 
rich  and  exquisite  mosaics  to  be  fotmd 
upon  or  within  any  cathedral  of  the 
Old  World.  Here  was  a  picture  with  all 
the  softness  and  the  wonderful  blend- 
ing of  color  to  be  found  in  an  oil- 
painting,  a  picture  covering  hundreds 
of  feet,  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  art, 
which  the  storms  of  a  thousand  years 
could  not  tarnish  or  wear  away.  It 
was  made  of  millions  of  pieces  of  stone 
of  different  hues  and  shapes,  and  each 
carefully  and  most  skilfully  adjusted  to 
those  about  it.  A  grand  picture  to 
stand  there  for  ages,  a  combination  of 
very  trivial  things.  And  each  little 
stone,  so  carefully  polished,  so  nicely 
fitted,  so  tastefully  adjusted  in  color, 
was  a  most  important  part  of  the 
whole;  and  so  each  little  stone  had  in 
keeping  the  character  of  the  picture. — 
The  Sunday-School  Times. 


THE  BOY  WANTED  IN  BUSINESS 

"What  kind  of  a  boy  does  a  business 
man  want?"  was  asked  of  a  merchant. 

He.  replied,  "Well,  I  will  tell  you.  In 
the  first  place  he  wants  a  boy  who  don't 
know  much.  Business  men  generally 
like  to  run  their  own  business,  and  pre- 
fer some  one  who  will  listen  to  their 
way  rather  than  teach  them  a  new 
kind.  Second,  a  prompt  boy,  one  who 
understands  seven  o'clock  is  not  ten 
minutes  past.  Third,  an  industrious  boy 
who  is  not  afraid  to  put  in  extra  work 
in  case  of  need.  Fourth,  an  honest  boy 
— honest  in  service  as  well  as  matters 
in  dollars  and  cents.  And  fifth,  a  good- 
natured  boy, who  will  keep  his  temper, 
even  if  his  employer  does  lose  his  now 
and  then." — Augusta  Chronicle. 


MEDICINE  OR  POISON? 

BY  EEV.  F.  W.  FAEKAH,  D.D. 

The  sorrows  of  life  come  to  all, 
though  they  seem  to  come  in  very  dif- 
ferent measure;  but  the  point  for  us  to 
observe  is  how  differently  they  affect 
the  wise  and  the  foolish.  Some  men 
murmur  against  God's  dealings,  and 
even  against  his  just  punishments; 
they  resent  his  chastisements  with  an 
unsubmissive  anger  as  mad  as  it  is  im,- 
potent.  Others  accept  God's  dealings 
with  them,  knowing  that  what  he  doeth 
is  well.  They  accept  them,  it  may  be, 
with  bowed  head  and  weeping  eyes,  yet 
with  the  heart  of  a  weaned  child.  To 
these  the  miseries  which  God  sends  come 
as  a  healing  medicine;  to  the  others 
they  come  as  a  maddening  draught. 


THE  TRUE  PATRIOT 

He  cares  too  much  for  his  country  to 
uphold  her  in  any  wrong. 

He  loves  his  country,  but  he  loves 
still  more  the  kingdom  of  God. 

He  does  not  reserve  his  patriotism 
until  he  has  a  chance  to  die  for  his 
country;  he  lives  for  her. 

He  does  not  urge  selecting  the  best 
men  for  candidates,  and  then  refuse  to 
serve  when  called  upon,  though  at  a 
cost  of  time,  money  and  inclination. 

He  does  not  vote  for  bad  men,  and 
then  plead  that  he  did  not  know  they 
were  bad.  He  takes  time  to  investigate 
the  characters  of  candidates. — Selected. 
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SMILES  ^ 


COMMENCEMENT-TIME 

Sally's  in  the  parlor.   Listen,  you  can  hear. 
She's  oratin'   all  about  "Woman  an'  Her 
Sphere." 

Henry's  in  the  stable,  talkin'  to  the  hay, 
Shoutin',  "Home  was  not,  sirs,  builded  in  a 
day!" 

Over  in  the  medder  neighbor  Spriggin's  Nate 
Saws  the  air,  and  hollers  of  affairs  of  state. 
Thompson's  boy,  Elisha,  's  in  the  timber  lot, 
Eeadin'   from   a  paper  on   "The  Trend  of 
Thought." 

Abraham  JlcGinnis,  down  there  in  the  brush, 
Seatteriu'  the  silence  with  his  wordy  rush, 
Yellin',  "Feller  citizens,  can  it  be  denied — 
Beyond  the  Alps  Is  Ifly,  just  the  other  side?" 
Silas  Braddock's  Kufus,  yonder  on  the  hill, 
Speechifyin'  strong  on  "Workin"  with  a  Will." 
William  Wiggins  stands  there,  on  a  stump, 
and  busts 

All  the  air  aroufld  with  "How  to  Deal  with 
Trusts." 

Some  one  in  the  corn-field,  kickiu'  up  a  fuss 
'Bout  a  gladiator,  name  o'  Spartycuss. 
Henry  Clay  ain't  in  it,  Daniel  Webster's  beat, 
Patrick  Henry's  simply  knocked  plumb  off  his 
feet. 

Gemony!  It's  noisy  here  from  dawn  till  late — 
Scholars  gettin'  ready  for  to  graduate. 
Tromped  the  crops  completely,  scattered  all 
the  birds, 

Woods  is  full  o"  speeches,  air  is  full  o'  words. 

— Baltimore  American. 

4. 

AN  ADAGE 

There's  an  ancient  adage  under  the  sun — 
"Two  is  company;  three  is  none!" 
But  I  fling  a  scoff  at  the  truth  of  it; 
'Twas  b.y  a  fool  in  his  folly  writ! 
For  comrades  never  went  footing  by 
Dearer  than  love,  and  joy,  and  I! 

—Clinton  Scollard,  in  Life. 


FIRMNESS  AND  OBSTINACY 

How  obstinate  a  woman  is. 

How  firm  a  man  of  sense! 
These  words  may  sometimes  mean  the  same — 

Sex  makes  the  difference. 

— Judge. 


The  woman  who  forgives  easily  has  a  great 
deal  of  it  to  do. 


HER  NEW  BONNET 

I'VE  quit  smoking  until  I  have  paid  for  my 
wife's  Easter  bonnet,"  said  Jones,  sadly, 
as  he  looked  longingly  at  the  choice  cigars 
in  the  show-case.  "Several  weeks  before 
Easter  Mrs.  Jones  began  hinting  about  a 
new  bonnet,  and  I  sat  down  on  it  from  the 
start,  as,  the  way  things  are  with  me,  I 
simply  could  not  afford  it.  She  shed  tears 
and  made  a  scene,  but  I  held  my  ground  and 
wouldn't  hear  to  it.  Finally  the  argument 
ended  in  a  compromise,  I  agreeing  to  stand 
for  the  trimming  over  of  one  of  her  old 
bonnets. 

"Well,  a  few  days  before  Easter  I  chanced 
to  pass  a  street-fakir  who  was  selling  toy 
mice,  which,  when  wound  up,  ran  around  as 
natural  as  life.  Thinking  to  have  a  little  fun 
with  my  wife,  I  bought  one  and  took  it  home. 
Just  before  retiring  for  the  evening  I  wound 
It  up,  and,  watching  my  chance  when  she 
was  not  looking,  I  placed  it  on  the  floor. 
When  she  discovered  it  she  gave  a  shriek  and 
jumped  upon  a  chair.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
the  chair  that  she  jumped  upon  was  one  that 
she  had  placed  her  retrimmed  bonrret  on, 
which  bad  been  sent  back  from  the  store  that 
day.  She  planted  both  feet  squarely  within 
It,  and  when  her  scare  was  over  the  bonnet 
was  ruined  beyond  all  hope  of  repair.  While 
she  was  weeping  over  the  wreck  I  secured  the 
toy  mouse  and  hid  it,  not  caring  to  have  her 
know  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  matter. 
Well,  the  grief  of  my  wife  at  the  loss  of  the 
bonnet  refused  to  yield  to  any  of  my  consol- 
ing remarks,  until  I  promised  that  she  might 
have  the  new  bonnet  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
in  the  beginning.  If  it  had  ended  right  there 
I  wouldn't  have  eared  so  much,  as  I  could 
only  blame  myself.  But  when  I  chanced  to 
overhear  a  conversation  that  she  had  with 
her  mother,  I  simply  wilted.  It  seems  that 
my  wife  had  found  the  toy  mouse  In  my 
pocket,  and  suspecting  the  trick  that  I  was 
up  to,  she  had  placed  the  old  bonnet  on  a 
chair  where  she  could  jump  on  it  with  both 
feet,  and  thus  force  me  to  buy  the  new  bon- 
net that  she  wanted."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Church— "Too  much  light  is  bad  for  the 
eyes,  you  know." 

Gotham— "Perhaps  so:  but  no  man  ever  lost 
his  eyesight  from  looking  on  the  bright  side 
of  things."— Tonkers  Statesman. 


AN  ABSENT-MINDED  PASSENGER 

The  young  woman's  mind  was  probably 
away  off  in  the  land  of  cut-on-the-bias,  and 
yokes,  and  flarings,  and  plaitings,  and  ap- 
pliques, and  ruffles,  and  things  like  that, 
whatever  they  may  mean.  Anyhow,  when 
she  got  on  an  up-town  Ninth-street  car  the 
other  afternoon  she  dreamily  opened  her 
pocketbook  when  the  conductor  came  around, 
for  her  fare,  stuck  a  gloved  finger  and  thumb 
into  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  same, 
extracted  a  couple  of  foulard  samples,  and 
with  a  far-away  expression  still  in  her  eyes 
handed  them  to  the  condi^tor.  The  conduc- 
tor was  a  middle-aged  man.  He  smiled  and 
waited  for  the  young  woman  to  come  out  of 
her  trance.  But  she  held  the  foulard  samples 
out  to  him,  with  her  eyes  on  vacancy,  until 
the  conductor,  still  grinning,  had  to  fetch  her 
back  to  earth. 

"Yes,  they're  very  pretty,  miss,"  he  said, 
"and  I'd  like  to  get  my  wife  a  dress  oft  that 
piece  on  top,  but  she's — " 

The  young  lady  blushed  like  a  red-hot  stove- 
lid,   dug  into  another  compartment  of  her, 
pocketbook  for  a  ticket,  and  she  looked  real 
embarrassed  when  the  brutal  male  persons 
across  the  aisle  grinned. — Washington  Post. 


A  NEGRO'S  ANSWER 

An  American  writer  tells  a  good  story  of  his 
college-days.  It  relates  to  a  negro  gardener, 
a  jolly  fellow,  with  whom  the  boys  used  to 
have  considerable  sport.  Sometimes  he  would 
floor  them  with  his  repartee. 

One  day  in  spring  Sambo  had  been  burning 
the  college  green  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
old,  withered  grass.  A  fr&shman  came  along, 
and,  thinking  to  ha%e  some  fun,  shouted, 
"Say.  there.  Sambo,  you  ought  not  to  burn 
that  stuff!" 

"Why?"  inquired  Sambo. 

"Because,"  replied  the  freshman,  "it'll 
make  that  grass  as  black  as  you  are,  ' 

"Well,  massa,"  retorted  Sambo,  "dat's  all 
right.  Y'es,  dat's  all  right.  Never  you  fear; 
dat  'ere  grass'U  come  up  and  be  as  green  as 
you  are!" — London  Answers. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  HISTORY 

Nero,  Sddle  in  hand,  sat  upon  his  throne, 
when  a  little  band  of  captives  was  led  before 
him. 

"Now,"  he  roared,'  in  royal  tones,  "you  have 
your  choice  between  hearing  me  playa  study 
in  cadenzas  with  the  middle  finger  on  the  E 
string  or  being  burned  alive  at  the  matinee 
at  the  Colosseum." 

"Bring  on  your  torches!"  shouted  the  des- 
perate captives. 

Later  on  Nero  fiddled  and  burned  things, 
and  conducted  himself  in  an  outrageous  man- 
ner. 

"I  hate  to  do  this,"  he  explained,  "but  they 
depend  on  me  for  some  warm  scenes  in  'Quo 
Vadis.'  " — Baltimore  American. 


SHOPPING  IN  SCOTLAND 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  dialect  is 
peculiarl.v  powerful  in  its  use  of  vowels,  and 
the  following  dialogue  between  a  shopman  and 
a  customer  has  been  given  as  a  specimen.  The 
conversation  relates  to  a  plaid  hanging  at 
the  shop  door.  t 

Customer  (inquiring  the  material)— "Co? 
(Wool?)" 

Shopman — "Ay,  oo.    (Yes,  of  wool.)" 
Customer— "A'  oo?   (All  wool?)" 
Shopman— "Ay,  a'  oo.   (Yes,  all  wool.)" 
Customer — "A'  ae  oo?  (All  same  wool?)" 
Shopman — "Ay,  a'  ae  oo.   (Yes,  all  same 
wool.)" — London  Telegraph. 


A  PATRIOTIC  SCOTCHMAN 

A  Scotch  settler  in  Victoria  was  arrested 
for  stealing  a  set  of  bagpipes  from  a  mu- 
sically minded  Chinaman.  \\  hen  the  case 
came  up  for  hearing  tlie  defense  was  ready 
and  fluent. 

"I'm  no  saying,"  said  the  Scot,  "that  I  did 
na  tak'  the  pipes,  but  I  hold  that  I  was  par- 
fltly  justivit  in  rescuin'  the  national  eeinstru- 
ment  o'  my  ain  kintra  frae  the  hands  o'  a 
yellow-skinned  chow  like  yon  wha  kames  his 
wee  pickle  hair  like  the  tall  of  an  auld  coe. 
I'm  willin'  eneuch  tae  pa.v  the  fine,  ye  ken, 
but  I'm  dashed  if  I'll  gie  bach  the  pipes  tae 
siccan  a  jaw  dicefaced  blrkie  toe  desecrate 
ony  mair." 

i. 

HIS  REASON 

"What  Is  your  favorite  recitation?"  asked 
the  hostess. 

"  'Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night,'  "  an- 
swered Mr.  Blykins,  with  a  promptness  which 
was  almost  defiant. 

"Why,  nobod.v  recites  that  any  more!" 

"That's  why  I  like  it."— Washington  Star. 


COLUMBUS  AND  THE  EGG 

Columbus,  having  promised  to  stand  an  egg 
on  end,  failed  at  the  first  trial,  but  he  re- 
Tersed  the  egg  and  it  balanced  perfectly. 

"Tell  me,  Chris,"  said  King  Ferdinand, 
"why  did  you  turn  the  egg  over?" 

"Because,  Your  Majesty,  the  chicken  could 
not  stand  on  its  head." 

It  is  said  that  Columbus  got  the  idea  of  dis- 
covering America  from  this  incident.  But, 
of  course,  theories  are  not  always  whar  they 
are  cracked  up  to  be. — Baltimore  American. 


SIMUUTION  UNNECESSARY 

"You  think  I  had  better  simulate  insanity?" 
said  the  accused  man. 
"I  do,"  answered  the  adviser. 
"What's  the  best  way?" 

"Well,  you're  no  actor,  of  course.  If  I  were 
you  I'd  get  some  war  maps  of  South  Africa 
and  repeat  the  geographical  names  over  and 
over.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  I  don't 
believe  you'll  have  to  pretend  at  all."— Cas- 
sell's. 


LIFTING  THE  MASK 

Editor— "And  did  you  write  this  essay  all 
by  yourself?" 

Literary  aspirant — "Yes;  it  is  all  my  own 
work." 

Editor  (recognizing  the  source  of  it) — "Well, 
then,  Charles  Lamb,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  meet  you.  I  thought  you  died  some  fifty 
years  ago!" — Collier's  Weekly. 


A  CONTRADICTION 

"Do  you  believe  every  man  has  his  price?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum; 
"that's  a  libel  on  human  nature.  Every  once 
In  awhile  you  find  a  man  so  rich  he  doesn't 
need  any  more  money."— Washington  Star. 


HANNIBAL'S  ORATORY 

"Forward,  my  brave  men!"  shouted  Han- 
nibal.   "Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy!" 

"Bah,  you  talk  like  a  sweet  girl  graduate!" 
growled  a  Carthaginian  colonel  on  the  gen- 
eral's staff. 

Later  on  Hannibal  completed  the  resem- 
blance by  discovering  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day. — Baltimore  American. 


FULLY  EXPLAINED 

"Yes,  Uncle  Jim  is  going  to  take  me  to 
Paris." 

"But  I  thought  you  said  your  Uncle  Jim 
was  a  poor  man?" 

"My  Uncle  Jim  is  a  Kansas  City  hotel- 
keeper,  and  we  are  not  going  until  after  the 
Democratic  convention." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

NEEDED  ROOM 

Mrs.  Crumps  (looking  over  new  house)— 
"What  in  the  world  is  that  vast  attic  for?" 

Mr.  Grumps— "It's  to  hold  the  things  that 
you  buy  and  can't  use."— New  York  Weekly. 


THE  MaTORMAN'S  MISCALCULATIONS 


1. — Motorman— "Out  of  the  way!  Out  of  the 
way!   Can't  stop!  Ply  for  your  life!" 


2.— "See  here,  young  man- 


3 — "The  next  time  .vou  run  into  any  one, 
be  sure  it's  not  Slamdow,  the  strong  man."— 
Boston  Herald. 


BARGAIN 
OFFERS 

In  Connection  With  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Por  35  Oents 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and 

One  Maenificent  Picture. 

(  When  this  offtr  is  accepted  7io  cas?t  commis- 
sion icil!  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot  be  count- 
ed in  a  club)  ^ 

Hor  40  Cents 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  the 
following  premiums: 

Oleason's  Horse  Book.  Standard  Amer- 
ican Cook  Book.  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Sa- 
mantha  Among  the  Brethren.  Samantha 
afSaratoga.  People's  Atlas  of  the  World. 
In  His  Steps.  Dairy  Thermometer. 

For  SO  Cents 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  the 
following  premiums: 

Career  and  Triumphs  of  Admiral  Dewey. 
Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Pos- 
sessions. Life  of  Washington.  Life  of 
Lincoln.  Set  of  6  Silver-plated  Nut-picks. 

Hor  60  Cents 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  the 
following  premiums: 

Silver-plated  Child's  Set.  Silver-plated 
Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell.  Scholar's 
Companion.  ^ 

Ror75  Cents 

We  wiU  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  the 
following  premiums: 

Any  One  of  the  12  Silver  Novelties  Offered 
in  Our  Premium  List.  Razor  Strop.  Set 
of  6  Silver-plated  Coffee-spoons.  Set  of  6 
Silver-plated  Teaspoons.  . 

( Upon  the  acceptance  of  any  of  the  above  offers^ 
except  the  Jirst^  the  club-raiser  may  have  either 
the  regular  cash  com77ussion  or  the  name  may 
count  in  a  club) 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  pre- 
miums offered  see  our  Premium  Ust.  If  you  do 
not  have  it,  send  for  it  TO-DAY.  It  is  FREE. 

All  the  above  premiums  are  sent  post-paid. 


I  Qold 
I  Pens 
'Free... 

Either  one  of 
these  pens  given 
FREE  for  a  club  of 
FIVE  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

The 

Pearl  Pen 

Has  a  pearl  handle, 
a  gold  nose  and 
solid  gold  pen. 
Length  6i  inches. 
Sells  in  stores  for 
S1.50. 

The 

Fountain-pen 

isthe  same  as  those 
sold  in  stores  for 
S2.00.  Has  solid  Uk 
gold  pen,  black  rub- 
ber holder.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  a  per- 
fect writer.  Pointed 
cap  fits  over  pen 
when  not  in  use. 
Has  a  tiller  and 
box.  Length  6} 
inches. 

We  will  send  the 
Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  either 
of  these 
Pens  for 


$1.00 


(  W/ien  this  offer  is  ac- 
cepted the  club-raiser  may 
have  either  the  re//ular 
cash  commission  or  the 
narne  may  be  counted  in 
a  club) 

Both  pens  guaranteed  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 


ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0.  | 


[continued  fbom  page  11] 

MULBERRIES 

THE  black,  or  common,  mulberry 
(Morus  nigra)  is  a  native  of 
Persia.  The  berries  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Eomans,  who 
seemed  to  prefer  them  to  every  other 
fruit.  Their  aromatic  flavor  and  sub- 
acid nature  certainly  were  sufficient  to 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  could  not  iprocure  such  an 
■abundance  of  sugar  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  Mulberries  are  consid- 
ered cooling,  laxative  and  generally 
wholesome,  and  in  composition  contain, 
according  to  Fresenius: 


put  the  layers  together  again.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

MULBERKY  ICE-CEEAM. — Put  One  half 
pound  of  sugar  with  one  pint  of  cream 
in  a  double  boiler,  and  when  the  sugar 
has  dissolved  stand  aside  to  cool.  Add 
one  half  pound  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of 
mulberries  and  the  juice  of  one  small 
lemon,  let  stand  one  hour,  then  strain 
through  a  fine  muslin.  Add  the  sweet- 
ened cream  to  one  pint  of  other  cream, 
and  freeze;  when  frozen  stir  in  the 
fruit-juice,  beat  thoroughly,  then  re- 
move the  dasher  and  pack  as  usual,  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  two 
hours  to  ripen. 

Japanese  Mulberry-ice. — For  each 
person  fill  a  glass  two  thirds  full  of 
grated  ice,  and  pour  over  it  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  mulberry-juice;  then  scat-, 
ter  over  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
and  serve  at  once.       Virginia  Keed. 


WHOLESOME  SEPTEMBER  DESSERTS 

Peach  Foam. — Pare  and  halve  three 
ripe  yellow  peaches;  simmer  in  simple 
syrup  until .  tender,  but  not  soft,  and 
drain.  Cover  half  a  boxful  of  gelatin 
with  a  half  cupful  of  cold  water;  when 
soft  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  add  three 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  and  strain  into  a 
deep  bovi'l.  When  the  jelly  begins  to 
form  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  whip  until  the  mass  is 
foamy  and  light.  Wet  cups  in  cold 
water,  place  half  a  peach,  cut  side 
downward,  in  each,  fill  with  the  jelly, 
and  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  four  hours 
or  more.  When  ready  to  serve,  turn  out 
carefully  into  individual  dishes,  heap 
the  cavity  in  the  fruit  with  whipped 
cream,  stick  a  blanched  peach-kernel  in 
the  center,  and  pour  golden  sauce 
around  the  base. 

Golden  Sauce,— Bring  one  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  milk  to  scalding  heat  in 
a  double  boiler;  beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  very  light,  add  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  milk  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  pour  into 
the  hot  milk,  stirring  constantly  until 
it  thickens  and  is  smooth,  but  do  not 
boil.    Serve  very  cold. 

Snow  Pudding  with  Chocolate 
Sauce. — Make  a  gelatin  jelly  as  for 
peach  foam,  flavoring  with  vanilla  in- 
stead of  lemon.  Heap  lightly  in  a  glass 
serving-dish,  leaving  it  rough  in  appear- 
ance, sift  powdered  sugar  over,  and 
pour  chocolate  around. 

Chocolate  Sauce. — Bring  two  cup- 
fuls of  milk  to  the  scalding-point;  put 
two  ounces  of  chocolate  over  the  fire 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling 
water  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  when  hot  and  smooth  stir  into  the 
hot  milk.  Beat  thoroughly  together  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  add  one 
gill  of  cold  milk,  and  gradually  stir  the 
mixture  into  the  hot  chocolate,  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  it  is  a 
rich,  smooth  cream.    Serve  very  cold. 

Peaches  with  Vanilla. — Pare  and 
halve  four  ripe  yellow  peaches;  put 
three  drops  of  vanilla  in  the  cavity  of 
each, "set,  cut  side  upward,  in  a  glass 
dish,  and  sfet  ori  ice.  Slice  the  peach- 
kernels,  cover  with  one  cupful  of  cold 
water,  and  simmer  for  twenty  minutes; 
strain,  add  one  half  cupful  of  sugar, 
and  boil  briskly  ten  minutes;  when 
cold  pour  over  the  fruit,  and  serve 
with  sponge-cake  or  other  delicate 
cake.  Katiierine  B.  Johnson. 

4. 

WITH  WALNUTS 

Gather  walnuts  when  quite  green — 
about  the  middle  of  July;  they  should 
be  soft  enough  to  prick  each  well 
through  with  a  large  needle.  Cover 
them  well  with  brine,  allowing  one  and 
one  half  pints  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  and  let  stand  two  or  three  days, 
changing  the  brine  every  day.  Then 
pour  over  them  a  brine  made  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  in  boiling  water  (in 
the  same  proportion);  it  should  be 
cooled  before  using;  let  stand  three 
days,  renew  the  brine  once  more,  and 
let  stand  another  three  days.  Put  in 
cold  water  for  half  a  day,  then  drain, 
pack  in  jars  not  quite  full,  and  cover 
with  vinegar  prepared  as  follows:  To 
each  one  hundred  walnuts  allow  one 
gallon  of  vinegar,  and  to  each  gallon  of 
vinegar  add  one  teacupful  of  sugar, 
three  dozen  each  whole  cloves  and  all- 
spice, one  and  one  half  dozen  pepper- 
corns and  one  dozen  blades  of  mace. 
Boil  the  vinegar  and  other  ingredients 
for  eight  minutes,  then  pour  it  over 
the  walnuts  scalding  hot.  In  three  days 
drain  off  the  vinegar,  boil  it  again,  and 
pour  over  the  walnuts  hot,  as  before. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. In-  a  month  the  walnuts  will  be 
fit  to  eat,  and  will  keep  for  years. 

Walnut  Catchup. — Use  green  wal- 
nuts as  directed  for  pickling.  To 
every  one  hundred  walnuts  allow  a 
large  handful  of  salt  and  one  quart  of 
best  cider  vinegar.  Put  them  in  a  stone 
jar  and  let  stand  for  eight  days,  stirring 
thoroughly  every  day.  Then  drain  the 
liquor  from  them,  and  boil  it  with  one 
fourth  of  an  ounce  each  of  mace,  nut- 
meg, ginger,  cloves,  black  pepper  and 
grated  horse-radish;  let  boil  fifteen 
minutes,  bottle,  and  seal  tightly.  Prick 
the  walnuts  thoroughly  with  a  large 
needle  before  using  them. 
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OUR  COUNTRY'S  BIRTHDAY 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  coun- 
try with  a  known  birthday,"  announced 
a  well-known  statesman  to  a  party  Of 
young  people  who  were  eagei'ly  plan- 
ning for  the  coming  celebration;  and 
noting  their  interest  in  the  subject  he 
proceeded  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  great- 
est number  of  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  Fourth  and  its  celebration 
to  be  collected  within  a  week.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  fund  of  infor- 
mation thus  gleaned  by  the  youngsters 
was  worth  quite  as  much  as  the  prize 
itself.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  col- 
lected from  the  various  lists: 

Our  famous  declaration  was  signed 
July  4,  1776;  acknowledged  by  France 
January  16,  1778;  by  Holland,  April  19,, 
1782.  Provisional  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  by  England  September  3,  1783. 
By  this  declaration  the  name  was 
changed  from  American  Colonies  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  were  fifty-six  signers  from 
eleven  colonies.  The  declaration  was 
ordered  by  Congress  to  be  engrossed 
on  parchment,  and  was  signed  August 
2,  1776,  by  all  the  delegates  then  pres- 
ent— fifty-four.  Thomas  McKean,  of 
Delaware,  affixed  his  signature  in  the 
following  October,  and  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton, of  New  Hampshire,  signed  in  No- 
vember, making  up  the  fifty-six. 

To  Virginia  belongs  the  honor  of 
making  the  first  move  toward  this  dec- 
laration. As  a  culmination  of  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  of  a  necessity  for  a  sep- 
arate government,  caused  by  repeated 
outrage,  on  May  15,  1776,  she  instructeid 
her  delegates  to  Congress  to  propose 
to  that  Congress  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. So,  accordingly,  on  June  7, 
1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
first  moved  to  Congress  "that  the  United 
Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states."  Then  occurred  a 
debate  about  it,  which  was  only  won 
by  those  in  favor  by  the  slight  majority 
of  seven  to  six.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed  —  Thomas  JefEerson,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man and  Robert  R.  Livingston — to  pre- 
pare a  formal  declaration.  The  draft 
of  this  was  prepared  by  JefEerson, 'and 
reported  to  Congress  June  28,  1776. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  colonies 
whose,  delegates  were  instructed  to  op- 
pose the  declaration.  On  the  second 
consideration  of  the  measure — July 
1st — Pennsylvania  stood  three  to  four 
against. 

Fourth  of  July  celebrations  have  un- 
dergone a  radical  change  from  those!  of 
a  century  ago.  The  old-time  method 
of  celebrating  this  auspicious  day  was 
very  different  from  the  superabundant 
noise  considered  necessary  by  our  lads 
and  lasses  to-day.  One  hundred  years 
ago  fire-crackers  were  practically  un- 
known here.  In  the  good  old  days  of 
powdered  hair  and  knickerbockers  in- 
dependence day  was  chiefly  celebrated 
by  patriotic  speeches  and  dinners,  the 
latter  being  the  great  feature  of  the 
day.  The  veterans  of  the  Revolution 
paraded  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  populace. 

Friday,  July  4,  1777,  was  celebrated  in 
Philadelphia,  the  first  anniversary  of 
our  birthday,  with  much  joy  and  fes- 
tivity. The  celebration  began  at  one 
o'clock  by  a  discharge  of  thirteen  guns 
from  each  of  the  armed  ships  and  gal- 
leys drawn  up  before  the  river-front. 
Then  followed  an  elegant  dinner,  to 
which  were  invited  the  president  and 
supreme  executive  .council,  speaker  of 
the  assembly  of  the  state,  general  offi- 
cers and  colonels  of  the  army,  strangers 
of  eminence  and  members  of  the  several 
continental  boards  in  town.  A  Hessian 
band,  taken  prisoners  at  Trenton  the 
December  previous,  and  a  corps  of  Brit- 
ish deserters  greatly  heightened  the 
festivities  and  filled  up  the  intervals 
with  feux  de  joie. 

New  York's  first  independence  day 
celebration  was  held  July  4,  1795. 

The  ladies  of  the  olden  time  were  in 
nowise  behind  the  men,  but  took  a  deep 
and  patriotic  interest  in  the  observance 
of  the  day.  They  convened  in  a  grove, 
had  a  collation,  and  then  marched  in 
procession  two  by  two,  and  concluded 
the  day  exercises  around  the  liberty- 
tree,  erected  near  the  church.  To  this 
tree  was  fastened  a  board,  representing 
a  divided  serpent  on  the  point  of  being 
devoured  by  a  dragon,  with  the  motto, 
"Unite  or  die."       P.  W.  Humphreys. 


Soluble  Matter — 

Sugar   9-192 

Free  acid  (reduced  to  equivalent  In 

malic  acid)   1.860 

Albuminous  substances   0.394 

Poctous  substances   2.031 

Ash   ■.   0-566 

Insoluble  Mattek — 

Sf'^'^  j  0.905 

Skins   ) 

Pectose   0.345 

(Ash  from  Insojuble  matter  included 

In  weights  given)  -  -  (0.089) 

Water   84.707 


100.000 


It  is  surprising  that  a  fruit  so  delec- 
table as  the  mulberry  should  be  so 
lightly  valued  by  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple; nevertheless  the  birds  and  opos-  ' 
slims  still  duly  appreciate  them.  The 
following  receipts  are  well  worth  try- 

Mulberry  Preserves. — Put  one  half 
J  cupful  of  water  and  one  pound  of  mul- 
berries in  a  granite  kettle  over  the  fire; 
let  simmer  gently  imtil  the  mulberries 
are  soft,  then  strain  through  a  fine 
sieve,  pressing  through  all  the  juice.  To 
one  quart  of  juice  add  four  and  three 
fourths  pounds  of  sugar;  boil  and  skim, 
a3*d  four  pounds  of  mulberries,  and  sim- 
mer very  gently  for  fifteen  minutes; 
then  stand  aside  over  night  to  cool.  In 
the  morning,  if  the  syrup  has  not  jel- 
lied, boil  again  for  fifteen  minutes,  being 
very  careful  not  to  break  the  mulber- 
ries. Put  into  jars  or  tumblers,  and 
stand  aside  to  cool.  When  cold  seal 
as  you  would  any  other  jellj'. 

Mulberry  Syrup. — Mash  enough  mul- 
berries so  as  to  press  out  one  pint  of 
juice  in  a  granite  pan;  let  the  juice 
stand  in  a  cool  place  for  two  days,  then 
filter  it  through  a  flannel  bag.  To  the 
one  pint  of  juice  add  twenty-eight 
ounces  of  sugar,  place  in  a  double  boil- 
er, and  stir  until  all  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved; remove  the  scum.  When  cold 
the  syrup  should  be  placed  in  small 
bottles,  coi-ked  carefully,  and  kept  in  a 
•  cool  place.  A  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
this  syrup  added  to  a  glassful  of  cold 
water  or  soda-water  produces  a  refresh- 
ing summer  beverage. 

To  Can  Mulberries.— On  each  pound 
of  mulberries,  placed  in  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle,  sprinkle  one  fourth  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  let  stand  one  or 
two  hours;  then  place  over  a  moderate 
fire,  and  bring  to  the  boiling-point; 
skim,  and  can  immediately  in  self-seal- 
ing glass  jars. 

Mulberry  Jelly. — Very  nice  jelly 
may  be  made  by  taking  one  half  mul- 
berry-juice and  the  other  half  rhubarb- 
juice,  and  adding,  by  measure,  as  much 
sugar  as  there  is  juice.  Finish  the 
same  as  crab-apple  jelly. 

Mulberry  Shortcake. — Measure  out 
three  large  half-pint  cupfuls  of  good 
flour;  sift  through  it  two  even  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder  and  half 
an  even  te^poonful  of  soda.  Sift  these 
ingredients  together  two  or  three  times, 
then  rub  in  one  and  one  half  ounces  of 
butter  until  the  mass  is  fine  and  even. 
Add  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sour 
milk  or  sour  cream  and  milk;  stir  in 
the  milk,  then  toss  the  soft  mass  on  a 
floured  board,  dredge  with  flour,  and 
roll  it  out  about  an  inch  thick,  forming 
two  layers  for  a  pie-tin;  butter  each 
layer,  place  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
and  bake  until  it  is  a  light  brown. 
Spread  each  layer  thickly  with  mulber- 
ries, sprinkle  sugar  over  the  fruit,  and 


AN  OLD  SAMPLER 

The  fashion  started  lately  in  London 
for  obtaining  old  samplers  and  selling 
them  at  very  high  prices  will  doubtless 
reach  this  country.  There  is  a  curious 
one  owned  by  a  woman  living  in  M — , 
many  hundred  miles  from  the  place  in 
which  it  was  worked.  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  village  to  help  care  for  a 
sick  relative.  There  were  no  trained 
nurses  there,  but  the  doctor  knew  of  a 
capable  woman  who  had  often  nursed 
his  patients.  As  we  worked  together 
Jane  found  out  (in  a  partial  manner  at 
least)  how  much  I  was  interested  in 
curios  and  all  old-time  work.  One 
afternoon  when  she  went  out  for  her 
airing  she  brought  back  from  her  sis- 
ter's a  sampler.  It  was  in  panel-shape, 
long  and  narrow,  and  was  wrought 
upon  linen  such  as  sheets  and  under- 
wear used  to  be  made  of,  when  the 
women  spun  and  wove  the  cloth.  It 
was  almost  as  white  as  snow,  whether 
from  it  having  had  many  washings 
after  it  had  been  lettered  or  whether 
the  linen  was  bleached  before  the 
cross-stitching  was  done  no  one  knew. 
Many  of  the  letters  were  much  worn, 
and  some  stitches  broken,  and  parts  of 
letters  gone,  so  that  all  that  could  be 
seen  of  those  was  the  shape  on  the 
cloth;  an  imprint  really. 

I  had  no  chance  to  look  at  it  until  late 
at  night,  and  then  by  means  of  a  poor, 
narrow-wicked  lamp.  As  Jane  brought 
it  to  me  she  said,  "I  do  hope  you  can 
read  all  that  is  on  that  linen;  I  have 
shown  it  a  great  many  times,  but  no 
one  has  been  able  to  read  it  since  I 
have  owned  it,  which  is  not  so  very 
long." 

The  sampler  began  as  samplers  do, 
with  the  large  letters,  the  capitals  mak- 
ing perhaps  two  rows,  then  the  small 
letters,  after  those  the  numerals;  then 
it  was  evident  that  Mary  Hill  was 
ready  to  proceed.  I  read  from  the 
sampler: 

"Mary  Hill  is  my  name, 

And  English  is  my  nation; 
Scituate  is  my  dwelling-place, 
Christ  Is  my  salvation." 

Then  came  another  set  of  letters, 
both  large  and  small,  after  which  the 
rhyme  continued: 

"My  name  is  Mary  Hill, 
And  so  I  intend  It  shall  be 
Until  I  tind  a  man  I  love, 
And  then  it  shall  be  altered  by 
the  powers  above." 

The  alphabet  made  a  border  again 
for  the  words,  then  Mary  Hill  was 
wrought,  with  the  date,  1792. 

It  had  been  a  long  task  to  read  it, 
with  the  interruptions  to  attend  the 
sick  person.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  and 
laid  on  a  couch  in  a  room  just  off  the 
sick-room.  I  had  almost  fallen  asleep, 
when,  on  account  of  a  hand  on  my  fore- 
head, I  jumped  to  my  feet,  thinking 
there  must  have  been  a  sudden  change 
with  the  sick  one.  Jane,  the  nurse, 
said,  "Do  not  be  frightened;  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  whoever  heard  of  spelling 
'Situate'  (I  had  read  the  sampler  to  her, 
ajid  written  out  the  words)  with  a  'c'?" 
I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  Scituate  is 
a  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  I  did 
not  know  why  it  had  that  spelling;  but 
so  it  was.  I  think  she  doubted  my  read- 
ing, and  she  may  yet '  be  trying  to 
decipher  the  sampler. 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 
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THE  PARM  AIVD  F'lI^BSIDB 


July  15,  ISOO 


HESE  PICTURES  are  reproduced 
from  late  photographs  for  which 
the  candidates  specially  sat  at  the 
request  of  the  publishers.    The  pictures 


m 


Hail  to  the  Chief— Honor  Your  Choice 

A  genuine  Ten-Color 
French  Process  Picture  of 
either  McKinley  or  Bryan, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
the  remainder  of  the  year, 

For  20  Cents 


are  14  by  21  inches  in  size,  printed  on 
heavy  plate-paper  in  a  form  suitable  for 
framing.  They  are  in  no  sense  cheap 
chromtfs.but  examples  of  the  very  highest 
style  of  illuminated  printing,  and  either  of  them  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  library  or  drawing-room.  The  pictures  are  in- the  natural  colors,  and 
at  a  short  distance  give  the  effect  of  GENUINE  OIL-PAINTINGS.  We  are  furnishing  them  cheaply  enough  to  be  hung  in  a  window,  and  yet 
they  are  good  enough  to  be  framed  and  preserved  for  time  to  come.  The  photographs  from  which  the  pictures  are  made  having  been  taken  for 
that  purpose  and  approved  by  the  respective  candidates,  are  remarkably  good  likenesses  of  them  as  they  appear  at  the  present  time.  They  are  the 
most  popular  campaign  art  souvenirs.  Every  American,  Republican  or  Democrat,  should  have  in  his  home  the  picture  of  his  party's  chosen  leader. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  securely  wrapped  on  a  tube,  and  are  sure  to  carry  in 
good  condition.    Send  in  your  or-der  to-day,  as  the  demand  for  these  pictures  will  be  enormous. 


We  Will  Send  the  Picture  of  Either  McKinley  or  Bryan,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Remainder  of  the  Year,  for  .... 


20  Cents 


(NOTE — When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  is  allowed  and  the  name  does  not  count  in  a  dub) 


ORDER  THE  McKINLEY  PICTURE  AS  PREMIUM  No.  639 


ORDER  THE  BRYAN  PICTURE  AS  PREMIUM  No.  591 
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GLEASON'S 
HORSE  BOOK 


i 


Everything^ 

About 
,the  Horse  ^ 


■pROF.  GLEASON  is  renowned  througliout  America  as  the  most  expert  and  suc- 
■•■  eessf  ul  horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking  colts,  conquering  vicious  horses 
and  training  horses  he  is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are  simple  and  sen- 
sible, and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young  man  on  the  farm.  To  any  one  who 
has  colts  to  break  this  book  is  worth  many  times  the  price  we  ask  for  it.  This  book 
is  used  by  the  United  States  cavalry  as  the  one  great  authority  on  horse-training. 

OVER  400  PAGES  AND  130  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Premium 
No.  195 


BREAKING  A  VICIOUS  KICKER 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BOOK'S  CONTENTS 
History  of  the  Horse ;  Educating  the  Horse ;  Teaching  Horses  Tricks;  How  to  Buy  ;  How 
to  Feed,  Water  and  Groom  ;  Breeding  and  Raising  Horses ;  Breaking  and  Taming  Vicious 
Horses ;  Methods  of  Detecting  Unsoundness;  The  Teeth  ;  Horseshoeing ;  Diseases  of  the  Horse. 


Wc  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  


25  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  tico  six-monlhs  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 


Helena 


The  Charming 

Romance 


BY  CAPTAIN  H.  S.  IRWIN 

jjELENA  is  a  strong  stoi-y  entwined  about  a  thrilling  life's  romance. 
It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable  books  of  the  day.  The  plot 
is  well  conceived  and  skilfully  carried  out,  and  the  reader  is  led 
from  chapter  to  chapter  with  growing  interest  till  the  culmination  is 
reached  at  the  very  end  of  the  book.  The  strange  career  of  Captain  Presley 
Brannan,  his  disappearance,  the  dual  life,  and  the  sensational  disclosure 
under  startling  circumstances,  is  not  fiction,  but  facts.  The  author  has 
adhered  to  truth  with  all  t^he  art  of  a  finished  storj'-writer. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  as  well  as  most  suggestive  of  recent 
novels.  It  is  a  story  of  American  life,  and  most  effectively  illustrates  the 
saying  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  for  many  of  its  most  strik- 
ing incidents  and  most  interesting  characters  are  drawn  fi:om  real  life. 

The  story  had  its  counterpart  in  real  incidents  which  occurred  in  Mem- 
phis, Corinth,  Louisville  and  southern  Ohio  not  many  years  ago.  The 
characters  combine  to  create  scenes  of  Southern  life  that  are  true  to 
experience.  Made  up  of  cordialty  and  despicable  enmity,  subserviency 
and  chivalry,  pathos  and  pleasantry,  all  in  an  ingenious  manner. 

The  book  contains  278  pages  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  attrac- 
tively bound. 

It  is  published  in  the  regular  edition  at  $1.25,  but  we  have  made  up  a 
special  edition  for  the  readers  of  the  Fakm  and  Fireside  which  we  are 
able  to  oflFer  at  a  great  bargain. 


THIS  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  TWO 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  Only  .  ... 


60  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  tfte  club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 

7nay  be  counted  in  a  club) 


M3 


a 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  ctub-raixer  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  nialce  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Bach. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a,  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  hij.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio 


FREE 


No.  8011.— Ladibs'  Surplice  Waist.  10  cents, 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  8013.— LADIES'  Tucked  Waist  with  Yoke. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 
No.  6015.— Ladies'  Three-piece  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist. 


I  No.  7989.— Ladies'  Collarless 
Eton.  10  cents. 
.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust. 

'  No.  7984.— Ladies'  Four-piece 
Tucked  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  ajMl  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  8035.— Child's  Reefer.  10  cents 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


NO.  78i.5.— Misses'  Corset-cover  with 
Fitted  or  Gathered  Front.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  8019.— Misses'  Drawers.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7764.— Ladies'  Wrapper  with 

Gathered  Watteau.   U  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,42.  44  inches  biut. 
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^  FARM  SELECTIONS 

THE  CULTIVATED  MILLETS 

THERE  are  several  dilferent  agri- 
cultural   grasses    of  ecoDomic 
importance  sold  in  the  trade 
under  the  general  name  of  mil- 
let, hence  there  is  more  or  less  con- 
fusion. 

Foxtail  Millet. — To  this  group  be- 
long what  is  generally  sold  as  "com- 
mon millet,"  and  also  a  number  of 
other  varieties,  all  belonging  to  the 
species  known  to  botanists  as  "Setaria 
Italica,"  and  which  is  considered  by 
many  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  the  common  weedy  green  foxtail 
(Setaria  viridis).  The  seed  is  borne  in 
a  compact,  cylindrical,  often  more  or 
less  nodding  cluster  at  the  top  of  the 
stalk.  The  seed  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  numerous  minute  transverse 
wrinkles.  There  are  four  groups  of 
varieties.  1.  Common  millet,  which  is 
more  resistant  to  drought.  2.  German 
millet,  also  called  Golden  millet  and 
Bengal  grass,  the  commonest  variety  in 
the  South;  the  latest  of  the  foxtail  mil- 
lets and  coarser  in  foliage.  Some  of 
the  so-called  Japanese  millets  belong 
here.  3.  Golden  Wonder  millet,  which 
under  favorable  conditions  gives  the 
largest  yield  of  seed,  but  is  susceptible 
to  drought.  4.  Hungarian  millet,  or 
grass,  more  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  Northwest.  This  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  volunteering  or  persisting  in 
the  soil.  The  "New  Siberian  millet"  is 
related  to  Hungarian  grass,  but  may 
be  a  distinct  variety.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ditferent  varieties  of  each  of  the 
groups  mentioned. 

Babn-yaed  Millets.  —  These  have 
been  long  grown  in  the  Old  World  both 
for  forage  and  food  for  man,  but  have 
onlj'  recently  received  much  notice  in 
this  country.  Thej'  received  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  common  and  well-known 
barn-yard  grass,  a  weed  in  cultivated 
soil.  Thej'  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  iiowers  in  branching  clusters 
like  the  barn-yard  grass  (Panicum  Crus- 
galli),  and  the  seed  smooth  and  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  foxtail  millets. 
Barn-j'ard  millet  gives  promise  of  mak- 
ing a  successful  forage-grass  in  this 
country.  Closely  allied  to  this  are  the 
Shama  millet  (Panicum  colonum)  and 
Sanwa  millet  (Panicum  frumentaceum), 
both  grown  extensively  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  Asia  for  the  seed,  which 
is  used  for  food  by  the  poorer  classes. 
They  do  not  give  promise  of  success 
in  this  country. 

BnooM-coRN  Mill"et. — These  are  de- 
rived from  Panicum  milaceum.  This 
species  has  been  cultivated  for  centu- 
ries in  Europe,  where  it  is  the  "com- 
mon millet."  It  is  not  extensively 
grown  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
offered  in  the  trade  under  the  name  of 
broom-corn  millet  and  hog  millet.  The 
seeds  are  borne  in  loose,  drooping  clus- 
ters, the  branches  of  the  cluster  being 
long  and  slender,  somewhat  resembling 
the  seed  cluster  of  broom-corn,  whence 
J  the  name.  The  seeds  are  from  white  to 
yellow  and  dark  red,  and  like  the  pre- 
ceding sorts  are  flat  on  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other,  and  resemble  the 
barn-yard  millet  in  size  and  absence  of 
wrinkles. 

Pearl  Millet  (Pennisetum  spicatum, 
or  Pennisetum  typhoideum). — Exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Africa  for  the  seed, 
which  is  used  for  food,  and  occasionally 
in  the  southern  United  States,  where  it 
is  used  for  fodder.  Plants  tall  and 
stout,  the  seeds  borne  in  a  dense,  cylin- 
drical cluster,  but  without  the  bristles 
characteristic  of  the  foxtail  millets. 

Indian  Millets  (Sorghum  vulgare). 
— Certain  varieties  of  sorghum  or  cane 
are  very  extensivelj'  grown  in  Africa 
and  Asia  for  the  seed,  which  is  used  for 
food.  They  also  go  under  the  name  of 
Chinese  millet,  black  millet,  African 
millet,  guinea-corn,  etc.  At  present 
these  varieties  of  sorghum  are  not 
grown  in  the  United  States  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. — A.  S.  Hitchcock,  Kansas 
Experiment  Station. 


TURKEY  TALK 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Chapman  an- 
nounced that  the  turkeys  were  hatch- 
ing, and  she  wanted  the  yard  made 


tight.  f^ixteen  out  of  eighteen  ogg's 
made  a  tine  sight,  pure  bronze.  "Big 
when  they  are  tii-.st.  hatched,"  said  a 
neighbor's  boy,  admiringl3\  "Just  put 
her  in;  she  will  stay  all  right  till  noon," 
I  urged.  "I  am  so  busy;  we  want  to 
finish  planting  potatoes  this  forenoon." 

"You  know  the  crows  will  pick  every 
one  the  first  daj"^  while  they  are  weak, 
and  the  old  ^turkey  will  hide  in  the 
swamp  if  she  gets  out.  Better  not 
risk  it,"  said  the  wise  ^vife.  But  I 
said  "Pshaw!"  and  hurried  on.  At  noon, 
as  I  came  out  from  dinner,  1  saw  a  crow 
in  a  tree,  a  hen-turkey  on  the  fence, 
and  several  heifers  trying  to  hit  her, 
but  nothing  else.  I  hurried  and  cleaned 
out  the  animals,  but  not  a  young  tur- 
key could  I  find.  As  I  sat  on  the  fence, 
vievsdng  the  lonely  mother-turkey,  and 
dreading  to  break  the  news  to  my 
wife,  I  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  I  am 
afraid,  if  there  had  been  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  I  would  have  laid  the  blame  on 
her;  but  there  wasn't.  I  lost  a  good 
share  of  the  afternoon  just  because  I 
had  so  many  more  things  that  I  ought 
to  do,  or  else  because  of  the  mean, 
shiftless  habit  of  putting  off  doing  lit- 
tle short  jobs  till  some  more  convenient 
time. 

After  the  turkej's  were  gone  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  do  better  in  the 
future,  a  sort  of  death-bed  repentance, 
so  I  went  at  the  fence.  The  old  turkey 
ate  dandelion-blossoms  and  dusted  de- 
murely, without  showing  a  bit  of  feel- 
ing for  me  or  the  loss  of  her  brood, 
while  I  mourned.  After  an  hour  she 
seemed  quite  contented,  and  began 
moving  off,  so  I  went  down  again  and 
found  twelve  of  the  little  ones  with 
her,  much  to  my  surprise.  Surely  vir- 
tue was  rewarded,  even  before  the  fence 
was  finished.  I  put  her  in  the  yard. 
Toward  night  the  boys  went  down  and 
heard  a  peeping.  By  careful  creeping 
they  caught  the  other  four  skulkers, 
and  the  family  was  again  united,  but  the 
scare  took  the  flesh  off  me.  1  won't 
put  off  things  like  that  again,  if  I  have 
to  neglect  all  the  crops. — C.  E.  Chap- 
man, in  Eural  New-Yorker. 


THE  POTATO-STALK  WEEVIL 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  potato- 
grower  to-day  is  the  stalk-weevil.  Since 
copper  solutions  have  aided  us  so  mate- 
rially in  our  fight  with  mildews  and 
molds,  and  Paris  green  has  been  so  great 
a  friend  to  us  against  the  Colorado 
beetle,  we  should  have  little  trouble  but 
for  the  stalk-borer.  It  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  it  has  probably 
lessened  the  potato  crop  of  America 
one  half. 

The  misfortune  is  that  its  work  is 
unknown  to  the  average  cultivator.  He 
sees  his  potato-stalks  wilt  under  the 
first  warm  sun,  and  rests  satisfied  with 
the  thought  that  the  "hot  sun  was  too 
much  for  them."  It  was  too  much 
simply  because  the  weevil  has  bored 
the  stems  hollow. 

The  beetle  is  closely  related  to  the 
plum  weevil,  or  curculio;  but  it  has 
scarcely  taken  on  the  beetle  form  be- 
fore it  begins  to  lay  eggs  in  the  stem 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  egg 
soon  hatches,  and  the  larva  bores  its 
way  through  the  center  of  the  stem. 
The  egg-laying  commences  about  the 
end  of  April  in  this  latitute,  and  the 
boring  is  about  complete  and  the  stem 
ready  to  die  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Some  have  thought  that  they  preserve 
their  potatoes  by  placing  a  small  por- 
tion of  Paris  green  around  the  stems  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  ground;  but 
as  the  beetle  at  this  point  and  in  this 
stage  simply  inserts  its  ovipositor  in 
the  stem,  it  is  not  clear  that  good  re- 
sults can  follow.  If  it  were  to  feed  on 
the  leaves  to  any  great  extent,  as  the 
Colorado  beetle  and  its  lar%ae  do,  it 
would  certainly  be  useful. 

The  larvae,  or  pupae,  live  over  winter 
in  the  dry  .stems;  pulling  up  and  burn- 
ing these  after  they  have  fiilfilled  their 
mission  of  producing  a  crop  of  small 
potatoes  would  therefore  destroy  great 
numbers. 

The  misfortune  is  that  the  creatures 
pay  attention  to  the  jimson-weed  and 
other  members  of  the  Solanum  family; 
so  that  after  the  cultivator  has  kept 
his  ovm  land  clear  of  the  pests,  he  is 
liable  to  an  influx  of  a  new  breed  from 
the  grounds  of  less  careful  neighbors. — 
Meehan's  Monthly. 


BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  HOE  DRILL 

HE  Buckeye  Combined  Grain  and 
FertiiizerDrill,as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, is  without  doubt  the  most 
perfect  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  made. 
Has  our  Change  of  Speed  Device  and 
our  Double-Run  Force  t'eed,  which  sows 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  beans,  beet-seed, 
cow-peas,  etc.,  with  uniform  accuracy. 
Also  our  Glass  Fertilizer  Feed.    The  em- 
ployment of  glass  in  the  construction  of 
a  fertilizer  feed  makes  it  possible  to  obvi- 
ate the  corroding  of  the  mechanism  and 
doing  away  with  the  annoyance  common- 
ly found  in  other  fertilizer  drills.  This 
is  a  patented  feature  and  used  exclusively  on  the  BUCKEYE.  Sows  all  kinds  of  fertilizer 
evenly  and  successfully.   Send  for  complete  driU  circular. 

Address  P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  17  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YEARS  PIANO 
TRIAL 


ORGAN 


ek  with  interest  it  not  satis- 
—  J  jur  bargain.  Write  today  for 
our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
It  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
up-to  date  Ureans  and  Pianos 
A..  .._  oS„       market,   it  tells  you  all 

nn  IIP  a>0"tour  patent  combination  ac- 
i9£UiUU  Ur  tions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  jjreat  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  fails  to  please. 
Adiscoimt  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  andS20.00on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  money  in  ndrnnee  re- 
quired. From  fnctory  to  home.  JVo  af^ents. 
No  middlemen's  profits.   Write  today. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO, 

Box  628   Washington,  N.J, 


AQEINTS— HAVE    VOU     SEEIV  IT?  \ 

Here  are  a  few  specimen  extract.s  from  agents'  letters:  "I  hand  jrou  order  for  44  copies  ol  Our 
Philippiiie  Wonderland.  The  book  takes  splendidly."  (Ohio.)  "Am  more  than  pleased  with  Our 
Philippine  Wonderland,  and  find  it  easy  to  sell.  Have  taken  as  high  as  ten  orders  in  a  single  after- 
noon." (Minn.)  "  I  am  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  never  sold  a  hook  before,  but  with  Our  Philippine 
Wonderland  I  have  never  made  below  f3.00  a  day,  and  on  several  days  made  ^4.00  to  ^5.00."  (Maine.) 
"Am  busy  delivering  my  42  books,  and  will  soon  order  again.  I  say  again  Our  Philippine  Wonderland 
is  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  book  I  ever  secured  possession  of."  (Indiana.)  "Wheu  I 
began  work  with  Our  Philippine  Wonderland  I  never  thought  of  such  success.  Have  70  orders 
already,  and  expect  to  double  the  list  in  a  short  time."   (A  minister  in  Iowa.) 

OUR  F>MILIPF»IINE  WOINDERL,AIVD 

with  Lartre  Folding  Map  in  Colors,  reveals  a  new  world  to  American  readers.  Lavishly  illus- 
trated with  the  finest  of  lialf-tones.  As  the  Philippine  question  Is  the  leading  question  this  year, 
nothing  could  be  more  timely.  It  is  the  most  interesting  and  reliable  work  yet  published  on  the 
Philippine  lands  and  Philippine  peoples.  PRICE  VERY  LOW.  Sold  through  canvassing  agents 
exclusively.  For  terms,  territory,  specimen  illustrations  and  full  particulars  address 
THE  CROWELL  <fc  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  1529  Marquette  Buildins,  Chicago,  111. 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

You  can  secure  a  valuable  watch  absolutely  free.  Send  xis  your.name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endless-chain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  which  you  are  to  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  each, 
remit  the  $1.50  to  us,  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
tickets  like  those  sent  you.  When  your  chain  is  completed  fusually  2  to  3  weeks)  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
own  selection  FREE.    Watches  guaranteed  value  $15.    No  lottery.    Square  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOYUSTOIV  &  BEINT,  RocHestef ,  N.  H. 


Gems  From  the  Poets 

A  CHARMING  BOOK  CONTAINING  400  POEMS  AND  PICTURES 
THE  CREAM  OF  POETICAL  LITERATURE 


mHIS  work  contains  a  dis- 
criminating collection  of 
what  may  be  considered 
Gems  from  all  the  poets.  Only 
representative  productions 
are  used,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  the  very  highest  class  of 
literature.  It  contains  choice 
poems  for  all  moods,  all  occa- 
sions, and  will  surely  please 
every  one.  It  is  the  only  low- 
priced  collection  of  poems 
fully  illustrated.  The  design- 
ing and  engraving  of  the  illus- 
trations alone  cost  at  least 
$20,000.  The  pages  are  large— 
7|  by  10  inches— and  the  book 
is  large  in  proportion.  The 
work  contains  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  and 
biographies  of  popular  poets. 

Partial  List  of 
Authors  Represented 

WHITTIER  SCHILLER 
BRYANT  SHAKSPERE 
RILEY  LONGFELLOW 
SWINBURNE  POE 
DANTE  BURNS 
TENNYSON  AU)ORE 
MILTON  HOOD 
ANGELO  SHELLEY 
POPE  WORDSWORTH 


William  Cnllen  Bryant 


No  Surer  Source  of  Satisfaction  or  Better  Value  Has  Ever  Been  Offered  to  Subscribers 


Than  This  Great  Book 


We  Will  Send  Gems  From  the  Poets,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Six  Months,  for  .  . 


25  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  two  six-months  subscriptions  may  count  in  a  club  the  same  as  one 

yearly  subscription) 

Postage  paid  by  as    Addfcss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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EDITION 
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Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mall  matter 
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View  on  the  Bund— Shanghai 


HINESE  LAND-TAXES  AND  CURIOUS  CUSTOMS 

By  William  N.  Brewster 


HE  Chinese  farmer  is  not 
much  of  a  ijolitician.  He 
never  votes,  and  few  know 
enough  to  want  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  their 
rulers.  Nevertlieless  tliis  pa- 
tient toiler  has  limits  to  his 
endurance,  and  he  has  his 
own  waj's  of  showing-  when 
that  limit  has  been  reached. 
One  of  the  fixed  xjolitical  doc- 
trines of  the  Chinese  granger  is  that 
taxes  on  land  should  be  vei-y  light. 
The  mandarin  that  seeks  to  combat  this 
public  sentiment  is  sure  to  come  to 
grief.  Few  have  the  temerity  to  try 
it,  and  never  more  than  once.  A  "man" 
is  one  sixth  of  an  acre.  The  anniial  tax 
on  good  rice-land,  worth  from  thirty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  "mau,"  is  onl.y  about 
twenty  cents.  On  unirrigated  land  it  is 
but  half  that.  Probably  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world  are  taxes  on  real 
estate  so  light  as  in  China. 

Several  years  ago  a  governor-general 
of  this  (ruhkien)  ])rovince  conceived 
the  idea  of  adding  to  his  revenue  by 
increasing  the  real-estate  tax  in  the 
county  of  Hokchiang.  The  people  pro- 
tested, but  without  success.  They 
passed  around  the  word,  and  the  whole 
population  flatly  refused  to  pay  one 
cent,  even  at  the  old  rate.  A  prominent 
literary-degree  man  and  landed  propri- 
etor was  chosen  to  make  a  test  case 
in  the  courts,  lie  appealed  from  one 
judge  to  another  until  he  reached  the 
governor-general  himself.  He  was  still 
unsuccessful.  He  was  preparing  to 
carry  the  case  to  Peking  when  this  fact 
became  known  to  the  governor,  who 
promptly  had  him  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  P.y  a  trick  a  confession 
was  extorted  from  him  that  he  was  the 
leader  in  the  rebellion  against  paying 
the  taxes,  and  he  was  executed.  But 
the  end  was  not  yet.  The  old  man  had 
sons,  who  took  up  the  case  to  avenge 
their  father's  death.  The  civil-service 
examiner  came  to  hold  the  biennial  ex- 
amination at  the  county-seat,  only  to 


find  that  not  one  of  the  customary  two 
thousand  candidates  for  the  much- 
coveted  degree  presented  himself  to  be 
examined.  This  was  unprecedented. 
He  found  out  the  reason,  and  his  sym- 
pathies were  aroused.  He  had  the  ear 
of  the  imperial  authorities,  and  at  last 
the  case  was  carried  to  Peking.  The 
governor-general  committed  suicide  in 
the  fashionable  Chinese  way  by  swal- 
lowing gold.  The  old  tax-rate  has  not 
been  meddled  with  since. 

This  deep-seated  doctrine  of  political 
economy  in  the  mind  of  the  Chinese 
farmer  is  based  upon  good  reasons. 
The  taxes  he  pays  do 
not  bring  him  any 
visible  returns.  The 
government  takes  his 
monej%  but  it  builds 
him  no  roads,  repairs 
no  bridges,  supports 
no  j)ostal  system,  no 
police  service,  no  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  a  gov- 
ernment that  bleeds 
him,  but  gives  little  or 
no  protection  or  jus- 
tice in  return.  He 
knows  that  the  impe- 
rial g'overnment  gets 
a  very  small  fraction 
of  what  he  does  pay. 
It  is  squeezed  out  by 
every  hand  through 
which  it  has  to  pass. 
He  argues  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  will 
simply  mean  an  in- 
crease in  flie  already 
enoi-nions  private  prof- 
its of  the  officials. 
Why  should  he  fur- 
ther enrich  them  from 
his  hard-earned  cash? 
When  China  swings  in- 
to line  in  the  march  of 
the  nations,  and  a  navy 
and  army  and  police 
force  and  public  im- 
provements are  cai'ried 


on  by  the  govern- 
ment, this  ridic- 
iilously  low  rate 
of  tax  will  have  to 
be  increased.  But 
John  Chinaman 
will  first  have  to 
be  convinced  that 
he  is  going  to  get 
the  benefit  of  this 
increase  himself, 
not  the  tax  collec- 
tors, or  there  will 
be  a  strike  that 
will  astonish  the 
world.  One  hun- 
dred millions  of 
farmers  spontane- 
ously and  simul- 
taneously follow- 
ing- the  example 
of  the  county  of 
Hokchiang,  abo^e 
described,  w  o  u  1  d 
furnish  a  rebellion 
which  no  Chinese 
government 
would  be  able  to 
cope  with. 

But  Jf  land-tax 
is  small  it  is  col- 
lected with  great 
regularity  and  per- 
petuity.    For   instance,   in  Hinghua 
is  a  tide-stream  that  winds  its  snaky 
course  across  the  fertile  plain  to  the  sea. 
This    sometimes    changes    its  course. 
Fields  are  washed  away  and  new  ones 
filled  up.    There  are  hundreds  of  these 
fields  that  have  been  under  water  for 
years  upon  which  the  owners  are  still 
paying  the  taxes.    It  is  of  no  avail  for 
them  to  protest  that  their  property  has 
disappeared.    They  are  on  the  tax-list, 
and  they  must  pay  or  have  their  chat- 
tels levied  upon  for  it. 

But  sometimes  these  submerged  fields 
fill  up  again.  I  know  of  a  case  where 
the  owners  had  been  paying  taxes  for 
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ten  or  fifteen  years  while  they  had 
nothing  to  cultivate.  The  water  shifted, 
and  the  silt  filled  up  the  fields,  but  the 
owners  did  not  dare  to  take  possession 
and  begin  to  cultivate  them.  Why? 
Because  the  literary  gentry  had  secured 
from  the  officials  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  cultivating  all  filled  land, presumably 
for  endowment  of  their  schools,  but  in 
reality  to  line  their  own  pockets.  The 
reason  such  injustice  is  endured  is  be- 
cause only  a  few  persons  are  affected 
by  it.  The  Chinese  farmer  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  woes  of  his 
neighbors,  unless  they  belong  to  his 
own  clan.  He  thinks  he  has  enough 
troubles  of  his  own  to 
bear,  and  he  is  not  far 
from  right. 

There  is  another  cu- 
rious custom  in  this 
connection.  It  is  very 
common  for  a  man  to 
be  paying  taxes  upon 
land  that  perhaps  his 
grandfather  sold  to  a 
neighbor  fifty  years 
ago.  A  man  needs 
money,  and  he  must 
dispose  of  a  field  to 
get  it.  If  he  sells  it, 
and  the  buyer  becomes 
responsible  for  the 
taxes,  he  will  get  less 
cash  down.  So  it  is 
common  to  buy  prop- 
erty with  the  stip- 
ulation in  the  deed 
of  transfer  that  the 
former  owner  is  to 
continue  to  pay  the 
taxes.  In  that  case  no 
record  of  the  sale  is 
made  at  the  j'amen,  or 
court,  and  the  tax-list 
remains  unchanged.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  such  custom  pre- 
vailing in  any  country 
excei)t  China.  But  we 
become  acctistomed  to 
[concluded  on  page  6] 
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THE  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  China  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  following  circular  sent  to  our 
foreign  representatives  by  Secretary 
Hay: 

"In  this  critical  condition  of  affairs 
in  China  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to 
define  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  far  as  present  circumstances  permit 
this  to  be  done.  We  adhere  to  the 
policy  initiated  by  us  in  1857,  of  peace 
with  the  Chinese  nation  and  the  fur- 
therance of  the  law  of  commerce  and 
protection  of  lives  and  property  of  our 
-citizens  by  all  means  guaranteed  un- 
der extraterritorial  treaty  right  and 
by  the  law  of  nations.  If  wrong  be 
done  to  our  citizens  we  propose  to  hold 
the  responsible  authors  to  the  utter- 
most accountability.  We  regard  the 
condition  at  Peking  as  one  of  virtual 
anarchy,  whereby  power  and  respon- 
sibility is  practically  devolved  upon  the 
local  provincial  authorities.  So  long  as 
they  are  not  in  overt  collusion  with  the 
rebellion,  and  use  their  power  to  pro- 
tect foreign  life  and  property,  we  re- 
gard them  as  representing  the  Chinese 
people  with  whom  w-e  seek  to  remain  in 
peace  and  friendship. 

"The  purpose  of  the  President  is,  as 
has  been  heretofore,  to  act  with  the 
other  powers. 

"First,  in  opening  up  communication 
with  Peking  and  rescuing  the  American 
officials,  missionaries  and  others  who 
are  in  danger. 

"Second,  in  affording  all  possible  pro- 
tection everywhere  in  China  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  property. 

"Third,  in  guarding  and  protecting 
all  legitimate  American  interests;  and 

"Fourth,  in  aiding  to  prevent  a  spread 
of  the  disorders  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire  and  recurrence  of  such 
disasters.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to 
forecast  the  means  of  attaining  this 
last  result,  but  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  to  seek 
a  solution  which  may  bring  about  per- 
manent safety  and  peace  to  China, 
preserve   Chinese   territorial   and  ad- 


ministrative entity,  protect  all  rights 
guaranteed  to  friendlj'  powers  by 
treaty  and  international  law,  and  safe- 
guard to  the  world  the  principle  of 
equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  Chinese  empire." 


IN  A  recent  address  Assistant  Secretary 
Vanderlip  set  forth  some  figures  of 
our  foreign  trade  as  follows: 

"We  have  just  witnessed  the  close  of 
a  marvelous  year  in  the  foreign  trade. 
We  rejoiced  exceedingly  a  year  ago, 
when  the  value  of  our  exports  reached 
$1,227,000,000.  In  the  year  which  has 
just  closed  we  have  made  a  new  mark, 
for  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1900,  stand  at  $1,400,000,000.  That  is 
$173,000,000  gain  over  last  year,  $160,- 
000,000  greater  than  in  the  banner  year, 
1898,  and  .$3.30,000,000  more  than  in  1897. 
It  is  $517,000,000  more  than  in  1396.  ' 


"The  gain  of  1900  over  1899  amounts 
substantially  to  $500,000  for  each  day. 
This  means  there  has  been  distributed 
daily  in  some  form  or  other  among  the 
American  people  $500,000  more  than  in 
the  prosperous  year  1899,  and. that  la- 
bor, being  the  greater  element  in  the 
cost  of  production,  has  received  in 
wages  the  greater  part  of  the  increase. 

•  "In  the  increases  all  industries  have 
participated.  As  an  example,  take 
transportation  for  last  October.  In 
that  month  33,000  cars  were  ordered 
from  car-building  companies,  350  loco- 
motives and  over  500,000  tons  of  steel 
rails.  To  meet  all  these  large  orders 
all  the  energies  of  production,  ranging 
from  the  first  handling  of  raw  material 
in  the  mines  and  forests,  through  all 
the  processes  of  manufacture  to  the 
finished  product,  have  been  employed, 
and  thus  there  has  come  about  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  millions  gained,  which 
may  now  be  found  represented  either 
in  things  adding  greater  comforts  to 
homes  or  by  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  for  future  needs." 


IN  A  recent  -speech  Senator  Frj'-e  set 
forth  these  striking  facts: 
"Our  wheat  crop  in  1898  was  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  nation — twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  world's  crop. 

"Our  corn  crop  for  the  same  year  was 
ten  times  larger  than  that  of  anj-  other 
nation — seventy-three  per  cent  of  the 
^vorld's  crop. 

"Our  export  of  provisions  was  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

"Our  cotton  crop  was  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation — 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction. 

"Our  coal  production  last  year  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  nation — 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  word's  pro- 
duction. 

"Our  pig-iron  production  last  year 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation — 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production. 

"Our  copper  production  was  more 
than  one  half  of  that  of  the  whole 
world. 

"Our  railroads  were  six  times  the 
length  of  those  of  any  other  nation. 

"The  United  States  will  enter  the  new 
century  as  the  leading  world's  producer 
in  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  in- 
ternational commerce." 


IN  Reid's  "Problems  of  Expansion"  is 
this  forcible  passage: 
"In  the  light  of  such  expositions  of 
our  constitutional  power  and  our  uni- 
form national  practice  it  is  difficult  to 
deal  patiently  with  the  remaining 
objections  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory purporting  to  be  based  on  consti- 
tutional grounds.  One  is  that  to  govern 
the  Philippines  without  their  consent 
or  against  the  opposition  of  Aguinaldo 
is  to  violate  the  principle — only  formu- 
lated, to  be  sure,  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but,  as  they  say,  un- 
derlying the  whole  Constitution — that 
government  derives  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In 
the  Sulu  group  piracy  prevailed  for 
centuries.  How  could  a  government 
that  put  it  down  rest  on  the  consent 
of  Sulu?  Would  it  be  without  just 
powers  because  the  pirates  did  not  vote 
in  its  favor?     In  other  parts  of  the 


archipelago  what  has  been  stigmatized 
as  a  species  of  slavery  prevails.  Would 
a  government  which  stopped  that  be 
without  just  powers  till  the  slave- 
holders had  conferred  them  at  a  pop- 
ular election?  In  another  part  head- 
hunting- is,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  a  recognized  tribal  custom.  Would 
a  government  which  interfered  with 
that  practice  be  open  to  denunciation 
as  a  usurpation,  without  just  powers, 
and  fiagrantly  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  unless  it 
waited  at  the  polls  for  the  consent  of 
the  head-hunters?  The  truth  is,  all  in- 
telligent men  know — and  few  even  in 
America,  excejrt  obvious  demagogues, 
hesitate  to  admit- — that  there  are  cases 
where  a  good  government  does  not  and 
ought  not  to  rest  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  If  men  will  not  govern  them- 
selves with  respect  for  civilization  and 
its  agencies,  then  when  they  get  in  the 
way  they  must  be  governed — always 
have  been,  ^vhenever  the  world  was  not 
retrograding,  and  alwaj's  ^vill  be.  The 
notion  that  such  government  is  a  re- 
vival of  slavery,  and  that  the  United 
States  by  doing  its  share  of  such  work 
in  behalf  of  civilization  would  therefore 
become  infamous,  though  put  forward 
wth  apparent  gravity  in  some  eminent- 
ly respectable  quarters,  is  too  fantastic 
for  serious  consideration." 


COMMENTING  on  our  business  in  China 
the  New  York  "Sun"  says: 
"It  is  a  curious  circnmstance  that 
while  this  country,  perhaps  more  sin- 
cerely than  any  other,  desires  the  pres- 
ervation of  China's  integrity  as  an 
empire,  the  present  great  disorders 
have  occurred  in  the  very  regions  where 
our  trade  interests  are  largest.  One 
half  the  foreign  goods  sold  in  New- 
chwang  are  sent  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  dispatches  say  that  this 
port  has  been  sacked  and  burned.  The 
custom-house  jetty  at  Chefoo  is  always 
piled  high  with  American  products, 
whose  sales  in  Chefoo,  over  $2,000,000  a 
year,  exceed  the  entire  value  of  our 
exports  to  some  thirtj''  countries.  But 
the  British  have  been  resisted  and 
white  men  killed  in  Chefoo.'  Tien-Tsin, 
in  a  state  of  siege  and  temporarily  cut 
off  from  all  business  relations,  is  one  of 
the  three  largest  inlets  for  the  cotton 
cloths  and  kerosene  that  form  the  bulk 
of  our  export  trade  with  China.  In  a 
word,  our  trade  is  chiefiy  with  north- 
east China,  where  the  revolt  originated 
and  to  which  it  is  still  confined. 


"Our  exports  to  the  three  large  ports 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  revolt 
amounted  to  over  $8,000,000  in  1897,  or 
eight  ninths  of  our  total  sales  in  China. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the3^  took  at 
least  five  sixths  of  our  exports  last 
year,  amounting  to  over  $12,000,000. 
This  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  our  trade 
statistics,  and  even  our  cotton  manufac- 
turers who  sell  so  much  at  home  and 
comparatively  so  little  abroad  are  not 
at  all  dismaj'ed;  but  both  our  business 
interests  and  political  policy  require 
the  speedy  restoration  of  good  order, 
the  preservation  of  the  empire  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  open  door  of  trade 
in  the  vast  country  where  our  trade 
has  recently  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds." 


IN  AN  interesting  article  in  the  "North 
American  Eeview"  for  July  on 
"China  and  the  United  States"  Minister 
Wu  Ting-Fang  says: 

"China  has  her  teeming  millions  to 
clothe  and  feed.  Many  of  the  supplies 
come  from  outside.  The  share  furnished 
by  the  United  States  was  considerably 
larger  last  year  than  ever  before,  and 
might  be  greatly  increased.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  furnished  bj'  the 
United  States  government,  China  in  1899 
took  American  goods  to  the  value  of 
$14,437,422,  of  which  amount  $9,844,565 
was  paid  for  cotton  goods.  All  of  the 
European  countries  combined  bought 
only  $1,484,363  worth  of  American  cot- 
ton manufactures  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  amount  of  similar  purchases 
made  by  the  Central  American  states 
was  $737,259,  by  all  the  South  American 
countries,  $2,713,967.  It  thus  appears 
that  China  is  the  largest  btiyer  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  goods.  British  America 
comes  next  in  the  list,  with  purchases 
amounting  to  $2,759,164.  Cotton  cloth 
has  a  wide  range  of  uses  in  all  parts  of 


the  Chinese  empire,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  supply  to  equal  the 
demand. 

"Up  to  the  year  1898  cotton  goods 
and  kerosene  were  the  only  articles  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  have  a  value  of 
over  $1,000,000.  But  I  notice  in  the 
statistics  published  bj'  the  United 
States  government  for  the  year  1899 
that  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
have  also  passed  that  mark.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  China  has  now 
begun  in  real  earnest  the  work  of  build- 
ing railroads.  The  demand  for  con- 
struction materials  is  great.  The  value 
of  locomotives. imported  last  year  from 
the  United  States  was  $732,212. 

"Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  there 
are  many  -  others  of  American  origin 
which  do  not  figure  in  the  customs 
returns  as  such.  These  find  their  way 
into  China  through  adjacent  countries, 
especially  Hong-Kong.  At  least  three 
fourths  of  the  imports  of  Hong-Kong, 
notably  wheat,  flour  and  canned  goods, 
are  destined  for  consumption  in  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

"Such  is  the  condition  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China. 
That  trade  can  be  greatly  extended. 
Let  the  products  of  American  farms, 
mills  and  workshops  once  catch  the 
Chinese  fancj-  and  America  need  look 
no  farther  for  a  market.  The  present 
popularity  of  American  kerosene  illus- 
trates the  readiness  of  the  Chinese  to 
accept  any  article  that  fills  a  long-felt 
want.  They  have  recognized  in  ker- 
osene a  cheap  and  good  illuminant, 
much  superior  to  their  own  nut-oil,  and 
it  has  consequentlj'  found  its  way  into 
distant  and  outlying  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, where  the  verj'  name  of  America 
is  unknown. 

"The  Chinese  empire  embraces  a  con- 
tinuous territorj^  which  stretches  over 
sixty  degrees  of  longitude  and  thirty- 
four  degrees  of  latitude.  Nature  has 
endowed  this  immense  region  with 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  but 
has,  however,  scattered  her  bounties 
over  it  with  an  uneven  hand.  That  por- 
tion which  comprises  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces of  China  proper,  extending  from 
the  Great  Wall  to  the  China  sea,  and 
from  the  Thibetan  plateau  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  is  more  highly  favored  than 
the  rest.  Whenever  China  is  mentioned 
it  is  generallj'  this  particular  portion 
of  the  empire  that  is  meant.  On  this 
land  hundreds  of  generations  of  men 
have  lived  and  died  without  exhausting 
its  richness  and  fertility.  There  re- 
mains for  generations  to  come  untold 
wealth  of  nature  lying  hidden  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  mines  of 
Yunnan,  though  thej'  have  for  centu- 
ries supplied  the  government  mints 
with  copper  for  the  coining  of  those 
pieces  of  money  commonly  known  as 
cash,  only  await  the  introduction  of 
modern  methods  of  extraction  to  j'ield 
an  annual  output  as  large  as  that  of 
the  famous  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines. 
The  sand  of  the  Yangtse,  washed  down 
from  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  contain  so 
much  gold  that  that  part  of  its  course 
as  it  enters  the  province  of  Szechuen 
is  called  the  River  of  Golden  Sand.  Much 
more  important  than  these,  however, 
are  the  deposits  of  coal  which  underlie 
the  surface  formation  of  every  jjrov- 
ince.  All  varieties  of  coal  are  found, 
from  the  softest  lignite  to  the  hardest 
anthracite,  and  in  such  quantities  that, 
according  to  the  careful  estimate  of 
Baron  Richtofen,  th^  famous  German 
traveler  and  geologist,  the  province  of 
Shansi  alone  can  supply  the  whole 
world  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion for  three  thousand  years.  In  most 
cases  beds  of  iron-ore  lie  in  close  prox- 
imity to  those  of  coal,  and  can  be  easily 
worked  and  smelted.  In  short,  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  China,  both  in  variety 
and  quantity,  are  so  great  that  she 
stands  second  to  no  other  nation  in 
potential  wealth.  To  reduce  this  po- 
tentiality to  actuality  is  for  her  the 
most  important  question  of  the  hour. 
For  this  purpose  she  has  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  labor  at  her  com- 
mand. .  .  .  Before  China  can  be 
really  on  the  highroad  to  prosperity 
it  must  find  means  of  fully  utilizing 
every  economic  advantage  that  it  has. 
Modern  methods  are  its  greatest  need. 
Here  is  America's  opportunity." 


August  i,  1900 


the:  F?ARiVl  AIVD  F^IRESIDE 


From  the  Wisconsin  ag- 
Silage  and  snos  i.|,.„uural  experiment 
station  comes  a  bulletin  (No.  83)  on 
silage  and  the  construction  of  modern 
silos.  It  has  been  for  many  years  a 
cause  of  much  regret  to  me  that  I  am 
]ii)t  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  silage 
iOr  my  stock.  H  somebody  could  give 
me  the  assurance  that  I  were  to  con- 
tinue farming  on  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  me  for  not  less  than  half  a 
dozen  years  more  (and  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  will  ha])])en,  as  the  rapid 
building  up  of  the  vicinity  will  demand 
aH  these  broad  acres  for  other  indus- 
trial purj)oses)  I  would  surely  con- 
struct^i  silo  at  once,  although  1  keep 
only  three  horses  and  as  many  cows.  1 
am  fully  convinced  that  llie  stock^raiser 
who  depends  on  properly  made  silage 
as  stock  feed  has  a  matei'ial  advantage 
over  the  one  who  feeds  dry  stuffs,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  latter,  (iood  niilk  and 
butter  cannot  be  made  in  a  cheaper 
way  than  by  feeding  wt^ll-made'  silage 
with  bran  or  oil-nieal.  For  some  years 
I  have  been  wondering  how  small  a 
successful  silo  might  be  made.  The 
Wisconsin  station  says  they  have  dem- 
onstrated the  -past  season  that  if  green 
corn  is  put  into  a  vessel  having  strictly 
air-tight  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
so  thoroughly  ]Kvcked  as  to  largely  ex- 
pel the  entangled  air,  good  silage  may 
be  made  in  veiy  small  quantities.  "We 
have  used  galvanized  iron  cylinders  as 
small  as  eighteen  inches  in  diiinieter 
and  forty-two  inches  deep,  filling  them 
with  corn  cut  in  half-inch  lengths  and 
simply  covering  them  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  acid  and  watei-  ])roor  jiaper, 
and  yet  after  one  hundred  ;iiul  seventy- 
eight  days'  standing  in  our  continuous- 
ly warm  and  sunny  ijlant-house  there 
was  only  nine  inches  of  spoiled  silage 
oti'top.  All  of  the  balance  was  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  fn  another  silo  only 
one'  foot  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep, 
fdled  with  corn  at  the  same  time,  similar 
results  were  secured."  The  following 
is  a  comparison  of  cost  of  differently 
built  silos  of  thirteen-feet  diameter  and 
f hirty-f eet  depth : 


Stone  silo  

Brick  silo  

Brick  Uned,  4  inches  tUick  

Latliecl  and  plastered  

Wood  silo  with  galvanized 

iron  

Wood  silo  with  paper  

Stave  silo   

Cheapest  wood  silo  


WITHOUT 

WITH 

ROOF 

ROOF 

$151 

$175 

243 

273 

142 

230 

131 

193 

133 

183 

ICS 

222 

128 

183 

127 

144 

101 

120 

These  figures  will  do  for  comparison. 
The  bidletin  says  that  it  will  be  seen 
from  this  table  that  when  stave  silos 
are  built  of  good  durable  lumber  they 
ai'e  but  little  cheaper  than  the  very 
much  more  substantial  and  much  bet- 
ter wood  and  lathed  and  plastered  silos. 
And  that  if  one  wishes  to  build  a  cheap 
temporary  silo  which  will  stand  rig- 
idly and  preserve  the  silage  in  good 
condition  it  k  possible  to  do  this  for 
less  money  than  the  stave  silo  will  cost. 
Silage,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  chief 
feeding  material  of  the  future.  Even 
we  small  stock  owners  and  raisers  will 
have  to  adopt  it. 


Politics  a  Matter 

of  Conscience 


It  does  me  good 
when  I  see  our 
friend  Fred  Grun- 
dy go  for  the  local  political  boss  as  he 
does  occasionallj'.  My  experience  in 
this  line  is  somewhat  like  his.  I  am  a 
politician  to  some  extent  myself;  but 
I  accept  no  ready-made  crfeed  from  any 
kind  of  pope,  be  it  church  pope,  an  ag- 
ricultural pope,  or  a  political  poj)e.  I 
do  my  own  thinking  and  arrive  at  my 
own  conclusions,  although  I  do  not 
mean  to  claim  that  they  are  always  cor- 
rect ones,  for  nobody  is  infallible.  But 
I  take  no  directions  from  any  political 
boss,  no  cut-and-dried  platform  of  prin- 
ciples, or  support  any  machine-made 
nomination  from  any  ])arty.  When  I 
go  into  the  election-booth  on  election- 
day  I  am  alone  with  my  ballot,  my 
pencil  and  my  conscience;  and  my  con- 
science directs  the  pencil.     For  that 


reason,  of  course,  1  am  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  political  boss,  and  have 
been  the  object  of  various  attempts  of 
political  assassination.  It  is  true  I 
have  earned  the  ill-will  of  some  of  these 
politicians  and  their  henchmen,  and  no 
regrets  about  it,  either.  I  go  my  way, 
following  my  own  notions  of  what  is 
right  and  i)roper;  am  never  afraid  to 
speak  out  and  show  my  true  color;  and 
it  pleases  me  to  see  that  the  majority 
of  my  townspeople  uphold  me  and  my 
course.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  the  inner  goodness 
of  the  great  mass  of  people,  especially 
in  a  farming  comnmnity,  and  feel  sure 
that  they  will  support  the  man  who  is 
ti-ying  to  do  right  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief,  when  they  under- 
stand the  issue. 

*  *  * 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  that  the  professional  politic- 
ians and  bosses  are  able  to  control  so 
many  votes,  by.  fair  means  or  by  foul. 
For  a  few  weeks  before  election  they 
are  sx^ending  most  of  their  time  in  the 
saloons,  treating  right  and  left,  and 
making  friends  with  the  men  who  fre- 
quent these  places.  They  cannot  catch 
all,  but  they  catch  some,  and  there  are 
])eo])le  who  will  sell  their  vote  for  a 
glass  of  beer.  Once,  when  canvassing  the 
town  in  the  interest  of  a  friend  who 
wanted  to  be  supervisor,  a  newly  nat- 
uralized German  stated  to  me  that  the 
other  candidate  had  helped  him  to  get 
his  jjapers,  and  treated  him  to  a  glass 
of  beer,  too;  so  he  had  to  vote  for  him. 
That  was  a  cheap  vote;  but  many  are 
bought  that  waj'  and  as  cheap.  A  great 
many  tnore,  however,  and  often  well- 
meaning  and  decent  sort  of  people,  are 
induced  to  give  their  votes  to  undeser- 
ving nominees  on  the  pleS  of  friendship, 
or.  for  acquaintance's  sake.  I  recollect 
one  instance.  One  party  had  put  up 
for  village  president  a  prominent  real- 
estate  owner  of  business  ability  and 
integrity,  safe,  honest  beyond  doubt, 
well-meaning,  temiaerate;  in  short,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  and  respected 
men  of  the  community.  The  other 
party  put  up  a  young  fellow  without 
any  qualification  for  the  office,  an 
obedient  tool  of  the  party  bosses,  and 
about  whose  eligibility  there  were 
grave  doubts.  By  working  the  saloons 
and  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
dodges  the  bosses  succeeded  in  ejecting 
their  man.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when 
many  of  those  who  had  been  induced 
to  vote  for  the  bosses'  tool  came  to 
their  sober  senses,  or  gave  the  matter 
calm  consideration  later  on,  they  must 
surely  have  felt  a  little  ashamed  for 
having  sold  their  birthright  for  less 
than  a  mess  of  pottage.  Politics,  and 
by  that  'most  people  mean  voting,  is  not 
a  matter  of  acquaintanceship,  even 
friendship,  but  a  matter  of  business 
and  conscience.  By  all  that  is  great 
and  good  don't  vote  simply  to  oblige 
people  whom  you  cannot  respect;  and 
it  is  not  often  that  you  find  a  practical, 
politician  and  political  boss  whom  you 
can  respect.  Many  of  them,  and  among 
them  are  people  who  have  been  in  the 
legisla  ture  or  have  occupied  other  great 
offices,  are  not  the  people  with  whom  a 
decent  sort  of  person  could  associate 
without  losing  his  self-respect. 


Pollination  of  Grapes 


The  Brighton,  a  red 


grape,  is  one  of  our 
choicest  in  a  lot  of  nearly  one  hundred 
varieties.  It  never  yet  has  failed  to 
give  large,  well-filled  bunches,  and  a 
quality  of  berry  that  is  simply  delic- 
ious. Some  people  who  have  planted  a 
few  Brightons,  either  alone  or  perhaps 
with  another  choice  variety,  report  en- 
tire or  partial  failure,  the  bunches 
usually  being'  imperfect  or  entirely 
without  berries.  The  trouble  is  that 
this  variety,  and  a  good  many  others 
besides,  is  self-sterile,  and  will  give  no 
fruit  unless  suitable  pollen  is  provided 
from  some  good  pollenizer  near  by. 
Fortunately  some  of  our  most  popular 
sorts  which  one  is  most  likely  to  find 
in  a  collection,  such  as  Concord,  Del- 
aware, Niagara,  Lady,  Mills,  Agawam, 


Catawba,  Duchess,  Poughkeepsie,  Jef- 
ferson, Pocklingtou,  etc.,  are  strongly 
self-fertile,  and  will  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  suitable  pollen  for  other  sorts, 
too.  Before  me  I  have  a  bulletin  (No. 
169,  popular  edition)  from  the  New 
York  agricultural  experiment  station 
giving  a  list  of  self-sterile  and  self-fer- 
tile varieties.  It  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing a  request  for  a  copy  to  the  director 
of  the  station,  at  Geneva,  New  York. 
Among  self-sterile  and  imperfectly  self- 
sterile  varieties  this  bulletin  names  the 
following:  Woodruff,  Adirondack,  Am- 
ber Queen,  Dracut  Amber,  Green 
Golden,  Lindley,  Northern  Muscadine, 
Vergennes,  Wilder,  Wyoming,  Brighton, 
Eldorado,  Massasoit,  etc.  The  moral  of 
the  story  is,  "Don't  plant  any  of  the 
last  list  by  themselves."  Make  mixed 
planting  the  rule;  and  it  is  a  good  rule 
not  only  with  grapes,  but  with  a  great 
many  other  fruits  as  well,  even  with 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries, 
etc.  T.  Greiner. 

i. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

•In  all  the  years  I  have 
Apple-scab  gj-own  fruit  I  have  never 
seen  apples  so  scabby  as  they  now  are, 
and  I  sprayed  thoroughly  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  last  spring  and  felt  rea- 
sonably sure  that  the  fruit  would  not 
be  injured  by  any  fungous  diseases. 
My  faith  in  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  rem- 
edy for  apple-scab  has  weakened  very 
much — in  fact,  it  never  was  very  strong 
— and  hereafter  I  shall  use  copper  sul- 
phate solution  instead.  Copper  sulphate 
solution  is  applied  before  the  leaves 
appear,  and  that  is  the  time  to  fight 
fungous  diseases.  I  am  satisfied  that 
apple-scab  attacks  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  just  as  soon  as  the  buds  burst,  and 
then  sijraying  is  of  little  value.  We 
must  destroy  the  fungi  before  it  at- 
tacks the  leaves.  After  it  once  becomes 
fastened  into  the  leaves  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  anything  that  will  not 
destroy  them.  From  the  leaves  it  goes 
to  the  fruit,  and  the  crop  is  badly  in- 
jured or  entirely  ruined.  When  I  look 
at  the  scabby  leaves  and  knotty  fruit 
on  my  trees,  and  think  of  all  the  pains 
I  went  to  in  mixing  and  applying  the 
so-called  fungicide,  I  feel  something 
like  the"fellow  did  who  locked  his  stable 
after  his  horse  was  stolen.  Next 
year  I  shall  spray  thoroughly  with  sul- 
phate of  copper  just  before  the  leaves 
appear,  and  then  let  the  trees  alone 
until  after  the  blossoms  fall,  when  I 
shall  spray  with  an  insecticide,  twice 
if  we  have  rain  soon  after  the  first 
spraying. 

*  *  * 

In  addition  to  the  apple 
Pear-Ulight  troubles  blight  has  fallen 
upon  the  pear-trees  and  almost  ruined 
some  of  them.  One  fine  little  summer 
pear  that  I  like  especially  well  looks 
as  though  fire  had  sweist  through  it. 
It  is  eleven  years  old,  and  this  is  the 
first  season  that  blight  has  touched  it. 
The  Howell  is  also  blighted  for  the  first' 
time.  The  Kieffer  is  slightly  affected 
with  twig-blig'ht,  but  not  enough  to 
hurt  it.  Altogether  this  .seems  to  be, 
as  a  native  put  it,  "a  turrible  onhealthy 
year  for  fruit-trees!"  Along  a  little 
later  will  come  the  fall  web-worm  and 
other  leaf  and  twig  destroying  iDests 
that  will  need  prompt  attention.  Then 
the  presidential  campaign,  with  its 
distracting  oratory,  blaring  bands,  ker- 
osene-torches, fireworks,  howling  para- 
ders,  pros  and  cons  and  neglect  of 
business!    AVe'll  have  our  hands  full. 


But  for  my  little  tin  atomizer,  or 
sprayer,  and  a  good  supply  of  kerosene 
I  would  have  a'  time  milking'.  It  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  a  few  whiffs 
of  kerosene  along  the  sides  and  among 
the  legs  of  a  cow  will  send  every  fly 
to  the  floor  or  hunting  for  an  opening 
to  get  out  of  the  stable.  At  first  the 
cow  does  not  like  to  have  the  kerosene 
mist  sweep  over  her,  but  .she  soon  gets 
used  to  it,  and  when  the  stable  door  is 
opened  she  will  make  a  wild  dash  for  it, 
to  get  rid  of  her  tormenters.  The  kex'- 
osene  comes  out  of  the  sprayer^  much 
like  smoke,  and  but  very  little  is  re- 
quired to  clear  the  flies  ouf  of  a  small 
stable.  Sometimes  flies  will  gather  on 
the  walls  inside  the  stable  by  the  thou- 
sands, apparently  waiting  for  the  an- 
imals to  come  in.  A  few  squirts  along 
the  walls  with  the  sprayer  will  kill  or 
drive  them  out  in  a  hurry.    Every  one 


who  keeps  horses  or  cows  should  have 
one  or  more  of  these  useful  little  tools 
in  the  stables. 

*  *  * 


Moles 


A  gardener  in  Ohio  wants  to 
know  how  to  rid  his  land  of 
moles.  He  says  there  are  one  to  a  dozen 
ridges,  or  runs,  on  eAcry  rod  of  his 
land,  and  his  cro])s  are  very  much 
damaged  by  these  little  animals.  Some 
peo])k'  seem  to  think  that  moles  do  no 
harm,  but  oflicrs,  among  them  myself, 
think  rather  strongly  ollierwisc.  Last 
year  they  destro.yed  a  line  bed  of 
Auratum  lilies  for  me,  and  ruined  a 
strawberry-patch.  1  shai-pened  some 
pieces  of  wire,  drove  them  through 
small  holes  in  a  jiiece  of  inch  board  a 
foot  long,  nailed  that  across  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  fence-board  four  feet  long, 
forming  a  T.  I  then  made  a  flg'ure-4 
trigger,  which  everj'^  boy  Icnows  how  to 
make,  bored  a  hole  through  the  lower 
end  of  the  T,  and  I  wag  ready  for  busi- 
ness. The  trap  was  set  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  T  lengthwise  of  the  run, 
with  the  long  end  of  the  trigger  resting 
on  the  run,  which  was  ]3ressed  down  at 
that  sjjot;  a  small  stake  was  thrust 
tlii'ougli  the  hole  in  the  lower  end  of 
T,  to  hold  it  steady,  and  when  the  mole 
came  along  and  raised  the  trigger, down 
went  the  trap,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
wire  spikes  pierced  his  carcass.  The 
spikes  were  six  inches  long,  and  the 
trap  was  weighted  with  two  bricks.  It 
took  about  two  weeks  to  rid  the  place 
of  moles  with  that  thing. 


Home  Picnics 


I  notice  that  it  is  becom- 
ing "fashionable"  for  far- 
mers to  have  little  ice-cream  sociables 
and  teas  occasionally  on  their  lawns 
and  in  their  own  little  groves.  Twenty 
to  fifty  neighbors  are  invited  some 
afternoon  or  evening,  and  a  good  time 
is  had.  People  used  to  think  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  the  woods 
among  the  mosquitoes,  ticks  and  briers 
to  have  a  picnic,  but  they  are  becoming 
more  enlightened.  On  the  home  place 
they  have  every  convenience  for  making 
tables  and  seats  with  very  little  work; 
have  an  abundance  of  good  drinking- 
water,  which  is  often  hard  to  get 
in  the  woods,  and  if  an3'thing  hot  is 
needed  the  stove  is  close  by.  One  old 
farmer  I  know,  who  is  ^Very  fond  of 
these  little  outings,  said,  "It  took  me 
forty  years  to  learn  that  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  have  a  real  good  little 
picnic  is  at  home  or  at  a  neighbor's. 
Here's  everything  we  need  for  a  good 
time  right  at  hand,  plenty  of  shelter  in 
case  of  rain,  lots  of  fresh  air,  lots  of 
room,  and  no  howling'  fakirs,  gambling 
traps  or  undesirable  trash.  We  have 
speaking,  singing,  music  and  fun,  and 
go  home  feeling  good  instead  -of  worn 
out.  We  farmers  don't  have  to  go  to 
a  'commercial'  picnic  to  have  a  good 
time  if  we  have  sense  enough  to  know 
it!" 

*  *  * 


Post  Checks 


One  thing  needed  very 
much  by  farmers,  especial- 
ly those  living  far  from  large  towns,  is 
some  cheap  and  easy  means  of  sending 
small  sums  of  money  by  mail.  We  need 
this  badly.  When  one  desires  to  order 
a  few  .seeds,  plants  or  small  articles  of 
merchandise  through  the  mails  he  must 
either  send  the  amount  in  stamps  or 
go  thl-ough  a  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess in  procuring  an  order  for  it.  The 
idea  that  we  must,  in  this  day  and  age 
of  improved  xjostal  facilities,  pay  seven 
cents  besides  the  postage  to  send  a 
small  sum  of  money  through  the  malls 
seems  preposterous.  I  understand  that 
there  is  now  a  bill  before  Congress, 
which,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  entirely' 
obviate  this  trouble.  This  bill  provides 
that  postmasters  shall  issue  what  are 
known  as  post  checks  to  all  who  apply 
for  them.  The  amount  is  handed  to 
the  postmaster,  the  check  issued,  and 
all  one  has  to  do  is  to  write  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid 
on  it  and  forward^  it  with  his  order. 
This  is  the  measure  we  need,  but  it  is 
being  opposed  by  those  who  are  making' 
money  out  of  the  ]n'esent  cumbersome 
system.  Speak  to  your  congressional 
candidate  about  this.  He  is  looking  for 
votes  now.  Feed  Grundy. 


The  GoT.nEN  Color  on  a  Jersey's  hide 
is  a  "skin-deep"  coloi-  which  goes  on  in- 
side.— ^Kural  New-Yorker. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

PLOWING  Down  Geeen  Stuff. — For 
years  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  not  full  appreciation 
ot  the  value  of  decayed  organic 
material  in  the  soil.  Humus-forming 
matter  is  almost  the  life  of  the  soil, 
furnishing  available  plant-food  and 
holding  moisture.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  urged  that  ground  otherwise 
bare  in  the  winter  should  be  growing 
rye  to  be  turned  under  in  the  spring 
for  corn  or  potatoes,  if  a  better  cover 
crop  for  winter,  like  crimson  clover, 
was  not  sure.  Bvit  complaint  comes 
occasionally  that  the  rye  sod  does  bad- 
ly, giving  a  stunted  growth  of  corn.  In- 
vestigation shows  usuall.y  that  the  rye 
was  left  until  in  bloom  before  turning 
under,  and  again  should  the  fact  be  em- 
phasized that  such  late  plowing  is  dan- 
gerous. The  rj^e  that  is  not  turned 
under  until  it  is  in  head  does  just  what 
it  should  not  do,  and  leaves  undone 
what  it  should  do.  It  pumps  the  water 
out  of  the  ground,  and  then  in  its 
woody  state  it  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  to  dry  out  the  surface  soil  yet 
more.  In  a  wet  summer  good  results 
have  been  g'otten  from  such  late  plow- 
ing, but  there  is  always  serious  risk. 
The  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  strong 
fall  growth,  and  then  in  the  spring 
turn  the  sod  under  when  the  growth  is 
about  a  foot  high.  At  this  time  there 
is  a  mass  of  roots,  the  top  rots  quickly, 
the  ground  has  not  been  dried  out  by 
the  growing  crop,  and  the  rotted  ma- 
terial helps  to  hold  moisture,  not  send- 
ing it  off  as  does  woody  straw  in  the 
furrow.  "Waiting  to  get  all  there  is  in 
it"  is  poor  policy  in  the  case  of  a  green 
growth  intended  for  plowing  under. 
Disappointment  comes  from  lack  of 
moisture,  due  to  letting  the  growth 
stand  too  late  in  the  spring. 


Rye  Hay. — Some  farmers  speak  well 
of  rye  hay.  I  confess  that  it  has  so 
little  value  to  me  that  I  would  not 
cure  it  for  it  if  ground  for  fodder  corn 
were  available.  The  stalks  are  tall, 
thick  and  woody,  and  the,  horses  vsdll 
not  eat  it  until  hunger  forces  them  to 
it.  Eye  does  for  soiling  early  in  the 
season,  but  the  hay  is  inferior  to  any 
other  material  that  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  hay.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  may  be  in  the  case  of  very  thick 
seeding,  where  crowding  keeps  the 
stalks  small.  One  stockman  says  that 
he  uses  rye  hay  freely,  and  inquiry 
brought  out  the  fact  that  he  grazes  the 
rye  heavily  for  a  month  in  the  spring, 
keeping  the  growth  to  the  ground,  and 
then  the  rye  makes  a  thick  growth  that 
gives  a  fairty  fine  hay,  and  it  is  not.  un- 
palatable if  cut  early.  Such  a  plan 
may  work,  but  hay  made  from  our 
unpastured  rye,  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  pecks  to  the  acre,  is  not 
to  be  considered  so  long  as  other  hay 
or  corn  stover  can  be  gotten. 

*  *  * 

Curing  Clover  Hay. — Public  atten- 
tion was  called  last  spring  to  a  way  of 
making  clover  hay  in  showery  weather, 
and  many  farmers  have  been  exper- 
imenting with  it  this  season.  Some 
report  good  results,  and  I  can  d(5r  the 
same.  The  theory  is  that  the  clover 
should  be  put  into  small  shocks  before 
it  cures  perceptibly,  and  that  it  then 
lies  so  closely  and  heats  so  much  that 
it  readily  throws  off  all  moisture,  even 
if  the  weather  be  showerj'  for  two  or 
three  daj's  after  the  clover  has  been 
shocked.  The  shocks  should  be  small 
at  the  base,  with  straight  sides  and  flat 
top.  That  causes  a  regular,  and  not 
undue,  heat  throughout  the  mass. 

So  often  the  weather  is  threatening 
at  the  time  clover  should  be  cut.  If 
one  waits  for  fair  weather  the  clover 
becomes  too  ripe,  and  very  often  more 
rain  comes  before  all  the  hay  is  ready 
for  the  mow.  The  showery  or  threat- 
ening weather  is  the  time  to  push  the 
cutting  and  shocking,  making  sure  that 
none  of  the  clover  is  exposed  to  the  air 
or  sun  until  it  is  more  than  fairly 
wilted  and  limp.  The  rake  follows  with- 
in two  hours  of  the  mower.  In  case  a 
rain  catches  some  fresh-cut  clover  no 
harm  is  done  if  it  is  shocked  as  soon 
as  the  most  of  the  water  has  evapora- 


ted. The  shocks  should  not  be  more 
than  three  feet  through  and  about  that 
high.  In  this  green'  state  they  stand 
the  rain  all  right.  The  heating  throws 
off  the  moisture,  and  in  the  good 
weather  that  usually  follows  a  few  days 
of  rainy  weather  the  clover  shocks  cure 
out  nicely.  They  are  inverted  and 
loosened  up  an  hour  or  so  before  being 
drawn  in,  and  a  better  article  of  hay 
is  secured  in  a  rainy  season  than  is 
often  gotten  in  good  weather  when 
cured  in  the  swath.  The  leaves  and 
heads  are  saved  in  a  nearly  perfect 
manner. 

*  *  * 

Working  Wheat  Ground. — A  farmer 
reports  that  fie  worked  his  wheat 
ground  too  much  last  season,  with  the 
result  that  his  crop  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  that  of  his  neighbor  who  did 
less  work.  He  used  the  disk-harrow 
thoroughly  soon  before  seeding,  and  it 
was  the  time  of  the  working  and  not 
the  tillage  itself  that  was  wrong.  When 
ground  is  broken  for  wheat  the  break- 
ing should  be  early,  and  the  deep  tillage 
should  be  given  several  weeks  before 
time  of  seeding. 

Of  course,  a  good  yield  may  be  ob- 
tained from  late  plowing,  and  equally, 
of  course,  a  late  disking  of  the  ground 
may  do  no  damage;  but  this  is  when 
the  season  is  wet  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  moisture  during  the  fall.    The  safe 


storage  is  easy.  It  often  would  pay  to 
save  the  straw  under  cover  as  carefully 
as  hay,  and  give  no  other  roughness  to 
idle  horses  and  colts.  They  will  eat  the 
chaff,  blades  and  smaller  straws  read- 
ily when  it  has  been  saved  properly, 
and  the  refuse  makes  good  bedding. 

David. 

4. 

SOME  FRUIT  NOTES 

The  strawberry  season  just  ended 
has  demonstrated  anew  the  fact  that 
only  by  growing  first-class  varieties, 
assorting  them  so  as  to  market  in  the 
cities  at  least  only  the  highest  grade, 
and  see  that  they  are  well  and  attrac- 
tively packed,  can  we  hope  for  profit  in 
sections  close  to  the  larger  markets. 
Just  as  our  home  crop  was  coming  on 
and  ready  for  market  very  fair  berries 
grown  farther  south  could  be  bought, 
at  retail,  six  boxes  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
home  crops  could  not  be  expected  to 
bring  profitable  prices  unless  extraor- 
dinary care  was  taken  in  marketing 
them.  I  have  a  good  trade  in  fancy 
fruit,  but  it  is  limited  to  a  near-by 
market,  the  prices  received  being  high 
largely  because  of  the  care  taken  in 
making  the  package-  unusually  attrac- 
tive, a  plan  that  could  not  be  carried 
out  to  advantage  if  the  fruit  was  to  be 
shipped.    The  outlook  was  certainly 
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Bbanch  of  the  Rathbux  Blackberry 


thing  is  to  look  after  the  supply  of 
moisture.  Give  the  deep  tillage  early 
in  the  season,  and  let  after-tillage  be 
on  the  surface,  fining  the  top  while  the 
soil  beneath  is  being  packed.  The  seed- 
bed should  be  made  firm  before  the 
seed  goes  into  the  ground.  The  disk- 
harrow  stirs  and  airs  the  ground,  and 
that  is  needed  to  free  the  fertility;  but 
such  work  should  not  be  done  so  late 
that  the  ground  cannot  be  made  firm. 
I  like  to  have  the  soil  so  compact  that 
a  horse's  foot  does  not  sink  into  it 
more  than  an  inch  when  the  drilling  is 
being  done.  Have  the  seed-bed  first 
fine,  then  firm,  and  do  not  disturb  the 
moisture  that  rises  in  such  soil,  except 
by  the  use  of  surface-harrows  that  keep 
the  surface  soil  well  stirred. 

*  *  * 

Wheat-straw. — The  crop  of  timothy- 
hay  is  light,,  and  prices  promise  to  be 
good.  Liverymen  have  learned  the 
value  of  bright  wheat-straw  for  feed, 
but  the  farmer  of  the  central  and 
western  states  learns  this  slowly.  It 
can  be  baled  at  an  actual  expense  of 
about  one  dollar  a  ton,  and  then  the 


discouraging,  so  I  tried  the  plan  of  put- 
ting up  the  best  berries  in  pint  boxes 
and  sending  them  to  the  commission- 
merchant  in  New  York,  with  instruc- 
tions to  offer  them  to  fruit-men  located 
in  the  passenger  stations  of  the  rail- 
ways. My  instructions  were  to  ask  a 
fair  price  for  the  fruit,  but  to  divide  it, 
in  small  quantities,  among  fruit-stand 
owners  who  were  known  to  be  honest 
and  progressive.  The  idea  was  that  this 
fruit  could  be  sold  to  travelers,  who 
would  buy  a  small  box  of  berries  to  eat 
on  the  train;  a  quart  box  might  be  more 
than  they  would  care  for.  The  plan 
came  to  me  from  having  seen  at  differ- 
ent periods  travelers  eating  berries  on 
the  trains  just  as  they  would  peaches 
or  other  similar  fruits.  The  idea  was 
a  new  one,  and  possibly  for  this  reason 
took  well.  At  any  rate,  I  disposed  of  all 
my  first-grade  fruit  in  this  way  and 
at  good  prices.  I  have  learned  that  the 
men  who  handle  fruit  at  stands  near 
railwaj^  stations  are  always  ready  to 
try,  to  a  limited  extent,  any  novel  plan, 
and  they  are  excellent  judges  of  the 
wants  of  the  traveling  public.    As  one 


of  these  men  told  me,  the  very  size  of 
the  package  of  berries,  together  vyith 
the  dainty  way  in  which  the  fruit  was 
packed,  sold  them,  and  at  high  prices, 
when  right  alongside  of  these  pint 
boxes  were  quart  boxes  of  fair  fruit 
at  low  prices.  The  small  boxes  would 
attract  the  ladies  especially,  and  their 
comment,  "Aren't  they  cute!"  generally 
meant  a  sale  of  one  or  more  boxes. 

It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 
plan  here  given  cannot  be  followed  un- 
der all  circumstances  and  in  all  local- 
ities, but  it  is  simply  an  instance  of 
what  farmers  and  fruit-growers  must 
keep  in  mind;  namely,  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of 
the  people  whom  you  expect  to  use 
your  products.  These  little  conceits 
may  seem  trivial  to  the  average  farmer, 
but  we  must  learn,  as  stated,  to  supply 
the  demand,  whatever  it  may  be.  As 
one  of  our  successful  poultrymen  said, 
"If  our  customers  demand  that  we  tie 
the  legs  and  necks  of  our  fowls  with 
blue  baby  ribbons  we  will  do  i^  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
decorating,  as  they  always  are." 
*  *  * 

The  Rathbun  blackberry  has  become 
wonderfully  popular  throughout  the 
country,  and  if  my  experience  vdth  it 
counts  for  anything,  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  later  intro- 
ductions for  light,  sandy  soil.  Some  of 
my  correspondents  in  the  ^ar  North 
write  me  that  the  variety  has  proven 
entirely  hardy  with  them,  coming 
through  the  severe  winter  of  1898-99  in- 
good  shape.  With  me  its  strong  points 
are  its  high  quality  and  uniform  size 
throughout  the  season,  characteristics 
fully  appreciated  by  any  grower  who 
has  to  cater  to  a  critical  market.  The 
illustration,  from  a  section  of  a  branch 
just  before  the  last  picking  for  the  sea- 
son, shows  this  uniformity  of  size  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  bearer. 
I  tried  a  plan  with  crimson  clover 
among  my  blackberries  after  fruiting 
last  season  which  promised  well.  The 
soil  was  somewhat  deficient  in  nitro- 
gen, very  little  having  been  applied  since 
a  crop  of  crimson  clover  was  plowed 
under  some  five  years  ago.  After  the 
blackberries  were  picked  I  sowed  the 
ground  to  crimson  clover,  which  made 
a  good  growth  before  frost  owing  to 
the  late  fall.  It  came  through  the 
winter  nicely,  and  was  plowed  under 
late  this  spring.  The  result  was  I  never 
had  finer-looking  plants  nor  a  better 
show  of  berries  than  this  year.  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
only,  and  as  it  will  be  repeated  on  this 
and  other  sections  of  the  grounds  this 
j-ear,  I  will  know  later  whether  it  is 
worthy  of  general  notice.       G.  R.  K. 


A  HINT  TO  FRUIT- GROWERS— HOW  THE 
DOCTOR  SAVED  HIS  FRUIT 

I  have  amazed  mj'self  a  few  years 
past  in  attempting  to  originate  some 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruit  by 
hybridization.  Like  all  experimenters, 
I  look  for  some  wonderful  results;  but 
not  too  confidently,  as  I  am  well  aware 
there  are  innumerable  failures  to  one 
success.  The  future  will  tell;  and  then 
I  will  tell.  At  present  I  am  reminded 
of  something  else. 

One  of  my  new  peach-trees  bloomed 
last  spring — a  year  sooneF  than  I  had 
expected.  I  watched  the  blossoms  anx- 
iously from  day  to  daj';  four  formed 
fruit,  and  three  small  peaches  remain 
on  the  tree  now,  and  promise  to  remain 
until  they  ripen.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
I  value  these  more  than  all  else  in  my 
garden,  and  that  I  regret  that  the  tree 
to  furnish  the  first  reward  of  my  labors 
should  happen  to  be  the  nearest  to  the 
street,  where  the  luscious  fruit — of 
course,  it  will  be  luscious — cannot  fail 
to  tempt  the  thoughtless  and  hungry 
boy?    I  wonder  if  I  shall  eat  it. 

A  h"orticultural  writer  recently  made 
lament  that  the  crime  of  stealing  fruit 
from  the  tree  is  usuallj-  regarded  with 
extreme  leniency;  that  the  theft  of  a 
few  cents'  worth  of  apples  from  a  gro- 
cery-store wotild  be  likely  to  be  pun- 
ished, while  the  man  who  would  cause 
the  prosecution  of  a  neighbor's  son  for 
pilfering  fruit  from  his  orchard  would 
be  generall3'  denounced  as  a  curmud- 
geon. The  writer  will  receive  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  who  have  attempted 
fruit-growing  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
[concluded  on  page  6  or  this  issue] 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


THE  Belgian-uake  Delusion. — 
So  niuch  has  been  already  said 
about  Belgian  hares  that  I 
will  not  again  reier  to  the 
subject  without  provocation.  But  from 
the  fre(]uent  letters  1  am  still  re- 
ceiving- in  regard  to  these  anilnals  I 
conclude  that  the  topic  is  one  of  more 
than  common  interest  to  a  good  many 
of  our  readers.  In  one  of  my  papers 
(Farmers'  Voice)  I  notice  some  com- 
ments on  the  Belg-ian-haredelusion  thut 
makes  me  think  of  one  of  Josh  iiillings' 
sayings:  "Indeed  it  is  better  to  know 
but  little  than  to  know  so  much  that 
isn't  so."  Take  this,  for  instance: 
"Owing  to  the  x^kenomenal  fecimdity 
of  these  animals,  we  believe  thut  if  they 
are  as  extensively  bred  as  reports  indi- 
cate they  wiir  be,  in  a  fe^v  years  we 
Bhall  be  compelled  to  legislate  against 
them  or  otter  a  reward  for  so  many 
scalps,  as  the  Australian  government 
does  in  the  case  of  common  hares. 
They  will  give  no  end  of  annoyance  and 
trouble  to  farmers,  upon  whose  crops 
they  will  prey.  When  almost  every- 
body begins  to  grow  them  tliey  will 
become  very  numerous  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  wooded  country  will 
teem  with  them,  as  in  many  places 
it  does  now  with  the  common  native 
hares.  They  wijl  revert  to  their  native 
habits,  their  wild  state,  and  then  trouble 
will  begin."  The  i^erson  who  wrote 
that  nonsense  is  not  acquaiirted  with 
the  Belgian  hare.  That  seems  sure 
enough.  I  have  bred  them  since  about 
1873;  had  a  large  drove  of  them  at 
large  at  one  time,  so  that  I  found  them 
in  the  orchards  and  in  the  woods  all 
around  me.  I  got  some  of  them;  foxes 
and  dogs  got  some  of  them;  hunters 
killed  a  few  more,  and  the  balance  dis- 
appeared. They  never  seemed  to  in- 
crease while  at  large,  and.  they  never 
did  serious  damage  to  my  crops  that  I 
toew  of.  Not  even  a  young  tree  was 
Bii;ked  by  them.  Once  or  twice  they 
ate  ofE  a  few  bean-vines — that  was  all. 


Growing  Cauliflowers. — Mrs.  Dr.  W. 
B.  C,  of  Charlottesville,  Md.,  tells  me 
that  she  is  making  her  first  attemi^t  to 
grow  cauliflowers,  and  she  would  like 
to  know  how  to  make  the  plants  head. 
"Cauliflowers  are  usually  considered  a 
difficult  crop  to  grow,  yet  I  am  having 
no  trouble.  In  fact,  I'  usually  have 
cauliflowers  in  early  summer  even  be- 
fore I  have  early  cabbage.  Cauliflow- 
ers started  from  seed  and  set  out  in 
open  ground  head  before  the  cabbages 
do.  But  they  want  good  groimd  and 
good  cultivation.  You  can't  raise  them 
in  thin  ground  or  in  a  very  hot  and  dry 
season.  I  aim  to  have  plants  head 
early,  before  the  torrid  heat  of  mid- 
summer, or  late,  when  that  heat  is 
past  and  the  nights  begin  to  get  long 
and  cool.  Plenty  of  plant-food  and  a 
never-failing  supply  of  moisture — that 
is  the  key  to  success  in  growing- 
cauliflowers.  Use  your  best  manure, 
and  xjlenty  of  it,  for  the  crop,  and  in 
hot,  dry  weather  apply  a  mulch  all  over 
the  ground  around  the  plants  if  you 
can  get  material  for  it,  such  as  coarse 
manure,  straw,  hay,  weeds  and  rubbish 
of  any  kind.  It  will  help  to  keep  the 
ground  cool  and  moist.  For  the  late 
crop  I  invariably  sow  the  seed  directly 
where  I  want  the  plant  some  time  in 
June,  then  tjiin  to  one  plant  hi  a  place 
arid  give  good  cultivation  and  perhaps 
mulch.  I  seldom  fail  to  get  good  heads 
in  this  manner. 

«  «  * 

Growing  Asparagus. — A  readet  in 
Grantville,  Kansas,  asks  for  informa- 
tion on  the  planting  and  the  care 
of  asi^aragus;  how  to  prepare  the 
ground,  at  what  time  of  the  year  to 
set  the  plants,  how  far  apart,  etc.  I 
know  of  no  other  vegetable  which  gives 
one  so  much  table  enjoyment  as  does 
asparagus.  I  have  it  from  May  1st  to 
about  July  1st,  or  eight  weeks,  and  dur- 
ing this  time — a  full  one  sixth  of  the 
year — there  are  very  few  days  on  which 
I  do  not  have  asparagus  on  the  table 
ifi  some  form  once  or  twice.  Now  and 
then  one  finds  a  person  who  says  that 
he  or  she  does  not  like  asparagus.  The- 
great  majority,  however,  do  like  it,  and 


more  would  do  so  if  they  had  it  served 
to  them  in  the  style  that  happens  to 
suit  their  individual  taste.  Those  who 
do  not  like  it  when  cooked  like  green 
peas  may  try  it  prepared  in  the  French 
or  German  style,  with  a  sour  dressing, 
or  boiled  and  served  cold  with  vinegar 
as  a  salad,  or  parboiled,  then  rolled  in 
bread-crumbs  and  fried.  Most  people 
will  learn  to  appreciate  it  in  one  way  or 
another.    I  like  it  any  way  it  is  cooked. 


In  order  to  make  a  new  plantation 
you  have  got  to  have  plants.  I  think 
strong  one-year-old  plants  are  best. 
\'o\i  can  buy  them  at  one  dollar  or  less 
for  one  hundred,  or  you  can  easily  grow 
them.  Asparagus  grows  easily  from 
seed.  Sow  it  in  rows,  like  radishes, 
but  perhaj)s  more  thinly;  then  thin 
'the  plants  to  stand  from  two  to  three 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  That,  in  good 
garden  land,  will  give  a  nice  lot  of  fine 
plants  by  another  fall  or  spring.  Select 
a  suitable  strip  of  warm  soil — as,  for 
instance,  off  one  side  of  the  garden. 
Make  this  very  rich  by  applying  as 
much  manure  as  you  can  thoroughly 
mix  with  the  soil.  You  cannot  have 
soil  too  well  manured  nor  too  rich  oth- 
erwise for  this  crop.  If  you  use  com- 
plete fertilizer  don't  be  afraid  to  put 
on  a  ton  or  two  to  the  acre.  Plow 
deeisly,  then  lay  out  the  ground  in  deep 
furrows,  say  five  feet  apart,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  these  furrows  set  the  plants, 
say  two  feet  apart.  What  you  want 
and  what  the  market  wants  is  large, 
fat  stalks,  not  the  small,  miserable 
things  which  one  can  grow  by  setting 
])lants  more  closely  and  in  poor  soil. 
Gradually  fill  up  the  furrows  until  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  ground;  then  keep 
cultivated  and  hoed  until  next  spring. 
Of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  an- 
other crop  between  the  asparagus- 
plants  the  first  season,  such  as  cabbag-e, 
cauliflower,  beets,  carrots,  or  whatever 
you  like.  Have  one  row  between  each 
two  asparagus  rows,  and  cultivate  by 
horse-power.  The  sirring  following 
give  another  dressing  of  commercial 
manure  if  you  have  it,  or  put  on  some 
more  fine  manure  and  work  that  into 
the  surface  soil.  Eidge  up  slightly  over 
the  rows,  and  if  you  wish  you  may  cut 
a  few  of  the  stalks  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  asparagus  season,  but  not  very 
many.  I  believe  it  would  be  mlich  bet- 
ter to  let  all  grow  and  to  give  the  roots 
all  . the  chance  to  develop;  then  begin 
cutting  for  use  or  market  the  third  sea- 
son. The  ridge  over  the  plants  should 
be  kept  loose  and  mellow  all  the  time. 
If  the  soil  is  rather  clayey,  like  that  of 
the  correspondent  near  Washington,  D. 
C.  (who  also  inquires  about  this),  the 
ax^plication  of  plenty  of  manure,  muck, 
chip  dirt,  sand,  etc.,  will  help  to  make 
it  loose.  The  stalks  should  find  but 
little  mechanical  resistance  to  their 
growth.  Of  course,  the  land  should  be 
well  drained. 

«  *  # 

M.  S.  H.,  of  Port  Byron,.  111.,  asks 
how  many  weeks  it  is  safe  to  cut  aspar- 
agus when  the  bed  is  once  well  estab- 
lished? I  cut  everything  sleek  and 
clean — keep  the  bed  as  bare  as  a  floor — 
from  the  time  the  first  stalks  appear  in 
April  or  May  until  we  have  green  peas 
in  June — usually  about  from  the  15th 
to  the  20th.  After  that  the  stalks  are 
left  to  grow  undisturbed.  This,  I  think, 
will  give  the  desired  information. 


Fertilizers  for  Sandy  Soil. — A  Ware 
county  (Georgia)  reader  says:  '  "This 
section  of  the  state  is  very  sandy;  so 
much  so  that  when  the  ground  dries 
after  a  rain  it  looks  as  if  a  slight  snow 
had  fallen.  About  six  inches  under  the 
siirface  the  soil  is  of  a  yellowish  cast, 
but  still  mostly  sand.  All  our  farmers 
"use  commercial  fertilizers,  buying  one 
kind  for  twenty  dollars  a  ton  and  an- 
other for  twenty-two  dollars.  Where 
this  stuft'  is  used  it  j^roduces  fairly  good 
crojjs  of  grain,  also  sugar-cane,  peanuts, 
sweet-]3otatoes,  etc.  The  formula  given 
on  the  bags  is  unintelligible  to  me. 
Now,  what  is  the  best  thing  to  use  on 
this  land?"  Of  course,  I  can  do  but  lit- 
tle more  than  make  a  guess.  The  fer- 
tilizers in  question  being  cheap  are 
probably  mostly  phosphate  manures. 
Possibly  they  may  contain  a  small  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  and  potash.  It 
speaks  well  for  them  that  they  show 
fairly  good  results.    The  most  neces- 


sary thing  to  do  in  your  case,  I  believe, 
is  to  put  plenty  of  hum\is  into  your 
soil,  and  this  you  .can  do  by  growing 
cow-peas.  I  advise  you  to  read  the  cow- 
]3ea  special  of  the  "Practical  Farmer" 
(issue  of  Ajn-il  24th)  very  carefully,  and 
act  accordingly.  Then  buy  superjohos- 
phate  (dissolved  South  Carolina  rock) 
and  muriate  of  potash,  and  apply  this 
as  needed.  T.  Greinee. 

4. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GKEINEB 

Forcing  Tomatoes.— S.  C.  M.,  Calla, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Cuu  tomatoes  be  successfully 
grown  in  a  house  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  wide 
and  fifty  or  seventy-live  feet  long  without 
benches  and  with  the  hot-air  system  in  heat- 
ingIf  not,  what  would  be  the  next  cheap- 
est construction  in  forcing  tomatoes  so  as  to 
commence  fruiting  about  the  tirst  or  middle 
of  January?  What  varieties  are  used?  Also 
what  price  can  be  realized  for  a  season,  on 
an  average?" 

RisPLY:— I  have  my  doubts  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  heat  a  tomato-forcing  house  with 
benches  on  ground  level  by  means  of  a  hot-air 
furnace.  Yet  I  have  not  tried  it.  I  would 
prefer  the  hot-air  or  steam  system,  by 
which  the  heat  can  be  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted. If  you  can  solve  the  heating  problem 
all  right  you  can  force  tomatoes  on  the 
ground  level  as  well  as  on  raised  benches. 
Lorillard  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of 
tomatoes  for  forcing,  but  different  seedsmen 
also  recommend  various  other  sorts.  You 
might  try  Pordhook  Fancy,  an  upright  sort, 
which  sets  fruit  in  greenhouses  quite  freely. 
Of  course,  prices  of  winter  tomatoes  vary  in 
different  localities.  An  average  for  the  win- 
ter would  probably  come  near  twenty  cents 
a  pound  in  most  localities  where  tomatoes 
find  ready  sale. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT.! 

C0NDUCa?ED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
Transplanting    Currants.— H.    M.  Z., 

Weift'ers,  Pa.,  inquires  when  would  be  the 
best  or  proper  time  to  plant  or  transplant 
currant-bushes.  I  regard  autumn  as  the  best 
season  for  planting  currants,  but  have  suc- 
ceeded nearly  as  well  in  early  spring.  If 
kept  moist  there  is  little  danger  of  the  plants 
dying  at  any  time,  but  those  set  in  the  fall 
or  early  spring  make  a  larger  growth  the  first 
year  than  those  planted  when  the  buds  have 
developed  into  leaves.  They  shoujd  be  set  in 
the  autumn  any  time  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  the  wood  is  ripe,  or  in  spring  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work. 

Apple-tree  Fire-l>liglit.— D.  W.  S., 
North  Madison,  Ind.,  has  an  orchard  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  and  early  in  spring  the  tops 
of  new  growth  look  as  if  frosted.  Commen- 
cing with  a  few  dead  leaves  on  the  tops  of  the 
limbs  it  often  works  down  and  kills  even 
large  limbs.  He  wants  to  know  what  is  the 
disease  and  the  remedy.  The  disease  is  un- 
doubtedly what  is  known  as  the  fire-blight, 
that  attacks  all  members  of  the  Pyrus  family 
at  times,  but  is  usually  most  prevalent  on  the 
pear  and  Siberian  species  of  apple,  and  is  the 
most  formidable  disease  to  which  these  trees 
are  liable.  It  attacks  the  trees  at  different 
periods  of  the  growing  season,  from  June  to 
September,  and  generally  in  the  young 
parts  first.  On  the  pear  it  is  often  fatal  to 
the  tree,  but  on  the  apple  less  fatal,  rarely 
killing  more  than  a  portion  of  the  tree.  It 
is  thought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  trees 
growing  too  rapidly,  and  warm  sunshine  in 
sultry  weather,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  not  tO" 
use  stimulating  manures  too  freely  '  on  a 
thrifty  orchard.  In  the  West  it  has  been  found 
less  prevalent  in  orchards  that  have  good  air 
drainage.  No  sure  remedy  for  it  has  so  far 
been  found.  The  nearest  to  a  remedy  is  to 
cut  away  the  blighted  portions  several  inches 
below  where  they  are  affected  as  soon  as 
they  are  discovered  and  burn  them. 

Diseased  Apple-tree  Bark  J.  M.  A., 

South  Middleboro,  Mass.,  sends  a  sample  of 
bark  from  an  apple-tree,  and  writes  that  the 
majority  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  are 
affected  in  a  similar  manner.  I  am  not  able 
to  name  the  cause  without  seeing  the  trees 
or  knowing  more  about  the  treatment  they 
have  had  in  the  past.  It  appears  to  be  a 
canker,  which  might  be  caused  by  pruning  in 
previous  years  just  after  the  circulation  of 
sap  had  begun  and  before  the  trees  were  fully 
leafed  out,  or  by  frozen  sap-blight,  or  by 
some  fungous  disease,  but  the  sample  does 
not  show  the  presence  of  any  active  fungi.  I 
would  advise  scraping  and  cutting  away  all 
affected  parts,  and  washing  the  trunks  and 
larger  branches  with  a  strong  soap-suds  to 
which  is  added  one  half  ounce  of  carbolic 
acid  to  each  gallon  of  the  wash,  and  two  or 
three  weeks  later  giving  all  of  the  trees  in 
the  orchard  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  soil  frequent 
shallow  cultivation  until  about  the  first  of 
August.  An  analysis  of  the  soil  might  show 
a  deficiency  of  some  element  that  is  essential 
to  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  2. 


The  field  of  apparently  good  land  that  does 
not  yield  good  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes 
would  probably  be  greatly  benefited  by  grow- 
ing upon  it  clover,  cow-peas,  or  even  rye  or 
buckwheat,  and  turning  the  growth  under 
before  the  seed  is  ripe.  From  long  shading 
the  soil  may  have  become  sour  or  sodden, 
in  which  case  a  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime 
would  prove  beneficial. 

Cherry  Mildew — Varietie.s  olf  Straw- 
berries.—J.  H.,  Krutzerville,  Pa.,  writes: 
"I  have  cherry-trees  that  were  grafted  this 
spring.  They  grew  a  little  while,  then  the 
leaves  on  graft  curled  up  and  stopped  grow- 
ing, and  a  substance  having  the  appearance 
of  mildew  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves.  AVhat  is  the  remedy?  Are  Mitch- 
el's  and  Michael's  Early  strawberry  the  same 
berry?  2.  Which  is  the  earliest  and  which  is 
the  largest  strawberry  that  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  general  cultivation?" 

Reply:— The  cherry  grafts  are  likely 
affected  with  a  minute  fungus,  or  mildew, 
that  attacks  the  newly  expanded  foliage  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  checks  the  growth 
and  often  causes  blight.  It  may  be  caused 
by  overstinmlating  with  barn-yard  manure, 
imperfect  soil  drainage,  scions  from  diseased 
trees,  uncongenial  stocks,  or  a  number  of 
warm  days  followed  by  a  cold,  rainy  day. 
The  most  common  antidote  for  mildew  1^ 
powdered  sulphur,  applied  to  the  foliage  with 
a  powder-gun  or  sulphur-bellows  when  there 
is  dew  on  it.  I  have  never  tested  it,  but  be- 
lie%'e_that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
early  in  the  season  would  prevent  the  disease. 

 The  Mitchel's  and  the  Michael's  Early  are 

one  and  the  same  variety.  Mitchel's  Early 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  correct  name 
of  the  variety.  2.  I  consider  the  Excelsior 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  very  early 
strawberries.  It  is  perfect-flowering,  pro- 
ductive, and  ripens  three  to  five  days  earlier 
than  Michael's.  The  largest  strawberries  that 
have  been  tested  enough  to  warrant  them  be- 
ing worthy  of  general  cultivation  are  Nick 
Ohmer  and  Clyde. 

Grafting-  tlie  Orange.— K.  D.,  Ogle,  Pa. 
It  is  presumed  that  your  orange-tree  is  grow- 
ing in  a  pot  or  tub.  The  best  time  for 
grafting  it  would  be  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  and  the  scions  should  be  taken  from 
bearing  trees  or  from  grafted  or  budded  trees. 
The  best  method  would  be  the  side  or  veneer 
graft.  To  make  it,  an  incision  is  made  upon 
one  side  of  the  stock  just  through  the  bark 
and  about  one  inch  long,  the  bit  of  bark  being 
removed  by  a  downward-sloping  cut  at  the 
base,  yhich  leaves  the  bottom  something  like 
a  small  notch.  The  base  of  the  scion  is  cut 
off  obliquely  to  fit  the  notch,  and  upon  the 
longer  side  a  portion  of  bark  is  removed  cor- 
responding to  the  portion  taken  from  the 
stock.  The  scion  is  tied  tightly  to  the  stock 
with  raffia  or  some  soft  string.  If  properly 
done  the  wounded  surfaces  are  completely 
covered,  making  the  use  of  wax  unnecessary; 
but  it  will  do  no  harm.  The  stock  may  or 
may  not  be  headed  back  before  the  scion  has 
united,  with  it.  Shading  for  a  few  days,  and 
keeping  the  graft  enveloped  with  damp 
sphagnilm  until  the  scions  are  well  estab- 
lished, tends  to  make  the  operation  more 
successful.  Whip  or  splice  grafting  is  a  sim- 
pler method,  and  would  likely  prove  as  suc- 
cessful at  the  hands  of  a  novice  as  the  other. 
In  this  the  scion  and  stock  should  be  nearly 
of  the  same  diameter  at  the  point  where 
grafted.  Grafting  of  the  orange  is  often  un- 
satisfactory, and  I  think  the  best  method 
of  changing  the  tree  is  by  shield-budding, 
which  can  be  done  at  any  time  when  the  bark 
will  peel  or  separate  freely  from  the  wood, 
but  it  is  best  done  in  the  spring.  The  same 
methods  and  treatment  apply  to  the  lemon- 
tree.  The  tying  should  not  be  taken  off  until 
the  scion  or  bud  has  become  well  united  to 
the  stock. 

Plum-leaf  Plant-louse  (Aptls  Prn- 
nifolia) — M.  P.,  Springdale,  Ark.  The  leaves 
from  a  plum-tree  which  you  inclosed  are  in- 
fested with  what  is  known  as  the  plum-leaf 
plant-louse.  When  very  numerous,  as  they 
appear  to  be  on  your  tree,  they  often  do 
great  injury  to  the  plum-trees  by  causing  the 
leaves  to  curl  and  the  terminal  growth  to 
cease;  also  in  very  bad  cases  causing  the 
death  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sea- 
son's growth  and  greatly  injuring  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  This  particular  species  of  aphis 
will  not  harm  any  other  orchard-trees  ex- 
cept plums  and  cherries.  As  they  are  sucking 
insects,  and  obtain  their  food  by  inserting 
their  long,  tubular  beaks  into  the  tender  new 
growth,  sucking  out  the  sap,  and  rarely  change 
places  until  that  particular  spot  is  exhausted, 
they  cannot  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with 
poisons.  One.  of  the  best  remedies  I  have 
ever  tested  is  tobacco- water.  It  is  made  by 
boiling  tobacco-leaves  or  the  refuse  stems 
and  stalks  of  the  cigar-factory.  A  large  ket- 
tle is  crowded  full  of  them,  covered  with 
water  and  boiled  until  a  strong  decoction 
is  made.  This  is  applied  to  the  stems 
and  leaves  with  a  garden-syringe  or  spray- 
pump,  or  with  small  trees  by  dipping  the 
twigs  into  the  solution.  It  can  also  be  ap- 
plied with  a  whitewash-brush,  dipping  it  into 
the  liquid  and  shaking  it  sharply  over  the 
infested  parts.  This,  or  a  whale-oil  soap  so- 
lution, will  kill  every  species  of  plant-lice  and 
nearly  all  other  insects  that  infest  fruit-trees. 
The  whale-oil  soap  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving two  pounds  of  this  soap  in  fifteen 
gallons  of  water  and  applying  the  same  as  the 
tobacco-water. 
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CHINESE  LAND-TAXES  AND  CURIOUS 
CUSTOMS 

[continued  from  page  1] 

find  things  here  the  opposite  of  what 
we  would  naturally  expect,  so  that  such 
discoveries  do  not  astonish  us  any 
more. 

But  of  all  curious  customs  in  connec- 
tion with  farming-  in  China  perhaps 
the  most  surprising'  and  characteristic 
is  the  rotation  of  the  cultivation  of 
land  in  a  large  family,  or  clan.  A  rich 
man  dies,  leaving  a  large  landed  estate 
to  his  children.  Fearing  lest  in  time 
his  descendants  will  become  too  poor 
or  too  indifferent  to  his  memory  to 
offer  the  customary  worship  to  his 
shade,  he  entails  a  large  part  of  his 
fields  for  that  purpose.  It  is  provided 
that  these  fields  shall  never  be  sold  nor 
divided  among  his  heirs.  They  shall  be 
cultivated  by  them  in  the  order  of  pri- 
mogeniture, and  the  one  whose  turn  it 
is  shall  be  responsible  that  year  for  the 
sacrificial  worship  to  his  ancestor.  It 
is  simple  enough  the  first  generation. 
The  rich  man  had  say  three  sons.  Each 
one  has  his  turn  once  in  three  years. 
But  the  next  generation  might  consist 
of  three  times  that  number,  and  the 
third  three  times  nine.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  very  large  estate  is  en- 
tailed in  this  way,  and  it  rotates  so 
slowly  that  each  heir  has  his  turn  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  such  men  to  borrow  money 
on  large  interest  secured  by  their 
future  turn  of  the  ancestral  estate,  and 
by  the  time  the  long-expected  year  ar- 
rives all  the  income  belongs  to  the 
rapacious  creditors.  In  any  country 
but  China  such  a  will  would  be  broken; 
but  such  is  the  hold  of  the  ancestral 
worship  and  reverence  for  the  wishes 
of  their  fathers  that  the  will  is  sacred- 
ly carried  out  even  at  the  cost  of  such 
trouble  and  patient  waiting  as  above 
described.  Of  course,  in  large  estates 
the  actual  cultivators  of  the  land  are 
mostly  renters.  It  is  only  a  rotation 
of  the  collector  of  the  rentals.  This 
system  is  very  extensive  in  certain 
sections  of  South  China,  sometimes  in- 
cluding the  bulk  of  the  land  under 
cultivation. 

It  is  easy 'to  see  how  such  a  custom 
kills  enterprise.  This  land  cannot  pass 
from  one  owner  to  another.  No  one 
can  give  another  a  title  to  it.  Each 
cultivator  is  interested  in  getting  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  it  while  in  his 
own  hands,  not  in  keeping  it  up  to  its 
highest  fertility  by  careful  cultivation, 
rotation  of  crops  and  fertilization.  It 
is  the  icy  hand  of  death  at  the  throat  of 
the  living  generation  choking  its  life.  It 
encourages  idleness  in  a  large  number 
of  people  who  prefer  to  wait  for  their 
turn  rather  than  work  for  their  living. 
Idleness  in  China  with  money  in  hand 
or  in  prospect  insures  a  profligate  and 
vicious  life.  However,  the  custom  will 
doubtless  gradually  die  out  in  the  new 
China  of  the  twentieth  century,  which 
is  sure  to  arise  and  break  the  fetters 
that  have  so  long  bound  it  to  a  dead 
past. 

A  HINT  TO  FRUIT- GROWERS— HOW  THE 
DiOCTOR  SAVED  HIS  FRUIT 

[continued  fbom  page  4] 

towns.  Of  late  years  these  suburbs 
have  been  greatly  extended  by  good 
roads  and  the  bicycle  excursionist.  I 
have  sometimes  advised  advocates  of 
road  improvement  to  keep  the  argu- 
ments of  wheelmen's  clubs  in  the  back- 
ground when  seeking  the  co-operation 
of  farmers.  The  sight  of  a  dozen 
cyclists  loimging  in  his  orchard  on  a 
warm  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  height 
of  the  fruit  season  is  apt  to  cause  the 
owner  to  wish  that  the  road  leading 
to  the  nearest  town  were  not  in  quite 
so  good  condition.  Of  course,  he  is 
wrong;  but  irritation  is  not  conducive 
to  correct  reasoning. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  personal 
knowledge  of  how  one  suburban  res- 
ident protected  his  fruit.  He  was  a 
retired  physician,  who  had  been  in  such 
active  practice  that  his  passion  for 
horticulture  had  been,  perforce,  re- 
pressed for  many  years.  He  had  stud- 
ied the  standard  books  and  periodicals 
on  the  subject,  and  had  made  such  ex- 
periments as  were  practicable — and 
some  that  were  not — in  the  small  back 
yard  of  his  city  home;  but  the  office 
and  the  daily  round  of  calls  claimed 
nearly  all  his  time.    In  late  middle  life 


he  bought  ten  or  a  dozen  acres  of  land 
a  short  distance  from  the  New  Eng- 
land city  where  he  lived,  had  it  put  into 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  finally 
built  a  house  and  moved  into  it  to  en- 
joy for  his  remaining  years  the  pleas- 
ures of  which  he  had  dreamed  ever 
since  he  left  his  father's  farm. 

Carefully  selected  fruit-trees  had  been 
planted;  a  large  garden  had  been  culti- 
vated under  his  direction,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  his  personal  supervision;  there 
was  to  be  no  delay  in  his  entering  into 
his  kingdom.  Alas!  where  he  had  sown 
others  reaped.  I  visited  him  the  second 
year  of  his  country  residence  and  lis- 
tened to  his  tale  of  sorrow.  His  disap- 
pointment was  great.  Grapes,  apples, 
pears  and  plums  disappeared  before  any 
reached  maturity.  None  were  left  even 
for  samples.  His  grounds  were  large, 
there  were  no  policemen  worth  men- 
tioning, and  any  sort  of  protection  that 
would  inflict  personal  injury  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  case  seemed 
hopeless ! 

I  visited'  him  again  in  the  autumn  a 
few  years  later;  trees  and  vines  were 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  doctor  was 
contending  against  nothing  worse  than 
insect  enemies.  He  laughingly  told  me 
how  he  had  overcome  his  difficulties. 

"When  the  marauders  began  their 
work  last  year  I  told  my  gardener  to 
employ  the  next  night  as  many  men  as 
were  needed  to  surround  the  grounds, 
and  to  catch  each  person  found  stealing 
fruit  and  bring  him  to  my  stud3^  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  they  brought 
in  four  boys,  all  belonging  to  respecta- 
ble families  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
were  very  contrite,  and  begged  hard  not 
to  be  punished  or  exposed.  I  gave  them 
a  serious  lecture,  read  the  law  under 
which  they  could  be  punished,  and 
agreed  to  let  them  go  and  to  keep 
silence  about  the  matter  on  this  condi- 
tion: They  were  to  sign  a  confession 
that  they  had  habitually  robbed  me, 
and  I  was  to  use  this  document,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  evidence  I  had  against 
them,  only  in  case  I  was  again  troubled 
in  the  same  way.  If  I  was  robbed  in 
the  future  I  should  assume  they  were 
the  robbers. 

"I  have  now,"  added  the  doctor,  "as 
efficient  a  body  of  police  as  any  one 
could  desire.  These  boys  are  strong, 
active  fellows,  and  are  leaders  among 
their  cronies;  they  have  passed  the 
word  around  that  my  grounds  are  to 
be  let  alone.  If  a  crowd  of  hoodlums 
should  come  out  from  the  city  in  search 
of  fruit,  they  would  meet  a  warm  re- 
ception. I  couldn't  have  bought  such 
service  at  any  price." 

The  good  doctor  lived  to  enjoy  his 
country  life,  his  trees  and  garden  for 
many  years.  Not  long  ago  I  met  one 
of  his  executors,  who  said: 

"In  looking  through  Dr.  Blank's  pri- 
vate safe  I  found  a  paper  which  puzzled 
me.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  it.  It 
is  a  confession,  signed  by  four  per- 
sons, that  they  had  stolen  his  fruit, 
and  the  signers  are  among  the  most 
prominent  men  in  our  town.  Do  you 
know  what  it  means?" 

Then  I  told  him  the  story,  as  I  have 
told  it  here.  C.  S.  Cushman. 


SLIMY  BREAD 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  in  the 
summer  more  particularly,  considerable 
loss  has  been  suffered  throughout  the 
country  from  sticky  or  slimy  bread. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
being  baked  the  bread  reveals  nothing 
unusual — in  fact,  looks  and  tastes  like 
the  best — but  after  that  it  begins  to 
turn  a  light  brown,  to  taste  sweetish 
and  to  emit  a  peculiar  odor.  The  most 
remarkable  development,  however,  is  its 
sliminess  or  stickiness.  When  touched 
the  loaves  are  found  to  have  an  ad- 
hesive covering  that  becomes  more 
marked  with  age,  the  gluey  substance 
becoming  so  elastic  that  threads  of  sev- 
eral feet  in  length  can  be  dravra  out. 
Since  the  careful  as  well  as  the  care- 
less housewife  suft'er  alike  the  trouble 
cannot  depend  upon  the  bread-maker. 
The  following  brief  remarks  will  ex- 
plain the  matter. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  microbe,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  gets  into  the  bread 
is  a  question  of  much  importance. 
Cases  having  occurred  where  different 
brands  of  both  white  and  Graham  flour 
were  used  for  gems,  for  bread  and  for 
biscuits  indicates  that  the  flour  is  not  at 


fault.  But  cases  where  certain  brands 
of  yeast  regularly  produced  the  stick- 
iness at  once  show  that  the  yeast  is  to 
blame. 

The  bacillus  that  causes  this  trouble 
is  a  very  common  one,  and  very  well 
known.  Its  various  forms  possess  the 
following  remarkable  characteristics. 
In  the  vegetating  stage  one  hundred 
and  fifty  degrees  temperature  will  kill 
it  within  an  hour,  and  if  exposed  to  the 
air  while  in  this  form  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  degrees  will  prove  fatal 
almost  instantly.  In  this  stage  also  an 
exposure  in  a  moist  state  to  a  temper- 
ature of  two  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
may  be  withstood  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  if  the  microbe  be  dry  even 
three  hundred  degrees  may  be  borne 
for  twenty  minutes  without  injury  to 
life. 

Now,  in  bread-baking,  though  the 
temperature  of  the  oven  may  rise  tp 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
grees, it  has  been  noted  that  the  dough 
does  not  become  hotter  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  degrees.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  water,  which,  so  long  as  it 
exists  in  the  mass  of  dough,  will  keep 
the  temperature  at  or  below  the  boil- 
ing-point. Therefore,  if  the  microbe  be 
in  the  spore  stage  it  can  stand  all  the 
heat  that  is  applied  in  baking  the 
bread  and  be  ready  for  business  as  soon 
as  conditions  favorable  to  reproduction 
present  themselves.  These  conditions 
are  a  warm  air  such  as  we  have  from 
June  to  September. 

The  trouble  is  likely  to  occur  so  long 
as  yeast-makers  are  careless  in  prepar- 
ing their  product.  The  only  advice  that 
can  be  given  to  the  housewife  is  to 
keep  the  bread  as  cool  as  possible  after 
baking,  so  that  the  microbes  cannot 
grow  quite  so  fast,  and  to  make  only  a 
small  quantity  of  bread  at  a  time,  so 
that  it  may  be  all  eaten  before  the 
trouble  becomes  noticeable. 

There  need  be  no  cause  for  alarm 
and  excitement  about  this  trouble,  be- 
cause the  microbe  is  not  seriously 
harmful  in  small  quantities,  and  because 
as  soon  as  the  alteration  in  the  bread 
becomes  noticeable  no  one  would  care 
to  eat  it  even  if  very  hungry. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Gketsn  Mountain  State.— Windsor 
county  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Vermont,  and  abounds  In  cozy  homes,  good 
schools  and  well-built  highways.  It  has 
many  excellent  forests  of  large  trees  of  birch, 
beech,  spruce,  hemlock,  pine,  maple  and 
many  other  varieties.  Vermont  produces  her 
full  share  of  pure  maple-syrup.  Dairying 
is  the  leading  occupation,  the  hillsides  fur- 
nishing ex<;ellent  grazing,  while  the  valleys 
are  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  raising  corn 
and  all  kinds  of  grain.  As  for  fruit,  no  place 
is  more  suited  to  apple  culture.  Like  many 
Eastern  states  the  villages  are  manufacturing 
towns.  Ludlow  Is  a  busy  manufacturing  town 
of  Black  river  valley;  Is  situated  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Rutland,  on  the  Rutland 
railroad.  It  has  a  population  of  over  two 
thousand  Inhabitants.  The  price  of  real 
estate  is  very  low,  possibly  lower  than  any 
other  section  in  our  country,  when  cultivation 
and  buihlings  thereon  are  considered,  as  land 
of  a  standard  quality  and  fertility  is  being 
purchased  at  the  worth  of  the  buildings  they 
contain.  E.  N.  W. 

Ludlow,  Vt.   

F»OM   Fl/OEIDA— C.'ISSAVA-PACTORY  NEEDED. 

— Citrouelle  would  be  a  most  appropriate 
place  for  a  cassava-factory.  Within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
open  land  which  could  be  bought  for  from 
fifty  cents  up  to  $5  an  acre.  It  has  been 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  cassava  can  be 
raised  here  abundantly.  This  Is  light,  sandy 
soil  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cas- 
sava. There  is  no  clay  and  the  roots  have 
nothing  to  prevent  them  growing,  unless  they 
run  into  a  phosphate-bed,  for  the  ground  Is 
nearly  all  underlaid  with  phosphate,  which 
is  a  great  fertilizer  for  the  cassava.  This  is 
not  much  of  a  farming  country,  and  if  a  cas- 
sava-factory was  started  here  it  would  cause 
the  opening  up  of  all  the  government  lands. 
Citronelle  is  a  small  village,  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  eight  miles  from  the  Gulf  coast, 
on  the  Plant  system  of  railways.  There  Is 
a  large  sawmill  and  extensive  turpentine- 
works  here.  I  have  been  living  here  nearly 
two  years,  and  have  never  seen  a  more  peace- 
able, quiet  people.  If  we  could  only  get 
Northern  capital  invested  here  we  would 
have  something  that  would  be  a  paying  in- 
dustry. There  are  three  or  four  cassava-fac- 
tories running  successfully  now  in-  Florida. 
Cassava  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch.  The  roots  are  the  part  used,  and  are 
similar  to  the  sweet-potatoes.  They  are  also 
used,  to  make  an  excellent  pudding,  which  I 
think  is  far  superior  to  many  puddings  I 
have  eaten.  V.  H. 

Citronelle,  Fla. 


TX^OULD  you  rather  buy 
^  "  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth's 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass," 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass  ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

Our  *' Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Farm  Wagon  Economy 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  Is  not  all  found  In 
the  very  reasonable  price  ol  the  wagon  Itself,  but  in 
the  great  amount  o(  labor  it  will  save,  and  its  great 
durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  who  make  this 
Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the  now  famous  Electric 
Wheels,  have  solved  the  problem  of  a  successful  and 
durable  low  down  wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Electric 


This  wagon  Is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.     Guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and  make 
practically  a  new  wagon  out  of 
the  old  one.  They  can  be  had  In 
any  height  desired  and  any  width 
of  tire  up  to  eight  inches.  With 
an  extra  set  of  these  wheels  a 
farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full "  Electric  Line  "  to  Electric 
Whbbl  Co.,  Box  96,  Quinct,  III. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

as  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Church.es 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  IIORTH  ST.   KOKOMO.  IND.,  U.  6.  >. 

Four  •  h  or s  e 
power  and 
larger;  Shln- 
Kle  Mills, 
PInnerii,£dK- 
e  r  ft ,  Lath 

Mills,  Grlndine  Mills, Water  Wheels,  Ballne  Presses, 
etc.  Oar  Saw  Mill  cuts  8,000  feet  per  day  with  four- 
horse  power.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Friction  Set  Works 
and  Champion  "  Duplex  "  Dogs ;  ahead  of  all  others ;  the 
only  Saw  Mill  sold  all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large 
catalogue  and  state  just  what  is  wanted. 
BeLOACH  MILT.  MFC!.  CO.,  Box  800,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


Saw  Mills 


FtLL 
CIRCLE 


iBaler 


W2.  Warranted  the  tRSlS'  lightest,  strong 

cheapest  &  fastest  Full  Xi^G^Oircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  baleiuto  15tonBof  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

OEORCE  ERTEL  CO..  OUINQY.  ILL. 


New  Buggy  $26 


Two  enormous  fiirtorifsi  producing 

buggies  by  automatic  machinery, 
from  materials  bought  for 
cash.   AVe  sell  direct  and 
SAVE  DEALERS 
PROFITS 
Can't  stop  running  facto- 
ries. Enormous  sncrlllceh  on 
overstocked  lines.  "Write 
immediately  for  special 
offer.    UNION  BUGGY  CO.,  48-60  Soglntiw  St.,  PONTl.VC,  MICH. 

Duyfta  Bicycle  Com- 
plote. Unguaranteed. 

BUV8  an  Up-to-Dote 
Model.  Fully  guar'd, 
Duys  a  Full  Rucliifr 
Model.  Shop-worn 
Bicyclei  f  rom^lO  up-  2d  Hand  Wheels 
from  15.00  up.  We  wimt  Ag«ntt  Kitrj- 
where.  61  page  catalogue*  of  bicycle 
parts  and  repairs  FREE.  Write  for  c«t- 
lalogue  and  see  how  you  can  get  a 
IBICVCLE  FREE  by  helping  ub 
advertise.         Address,  Dept.  A-8, 

,  VICTOR  MANUFACTURINO„CO, 


\NESHiP 


$11.75 
$15.50 
$2250 


^DEPOSIT 


COLONY  IN  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOiHBIA.SOUTH  AMERICA 

ON  THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER 

300,000  Acres,  $5  Per  Acre,  Payable  in  5  Years 

A  great  industrial  colony ;  climate  and  soil  same  as 
Southern  California;  oranges,  grapes,  cocoa,  India 
rubber,  vanilla  beans,  and  all  hard  woods,  such  as 
ebony,  mahogany,  lignum-vita!,  laurel,  walnut,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  MAtlDALE.NA  RIVEK  COL. 
OIVIZATION  COMPANY,  71  Broudwoy,  N.  Y. 


see;  and  wonder 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple :  easy  to  operate ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butter-making  simpUHed.  More  and  bet- 
ter butter.    Farmors'  Hnd  ABCnttt'  UoW-mlne.  FrlM 

82.60;  worth  sioo.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Quincy.IU. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


August  1,  1900 


THE  FRENCH  BREEDS 

THE  most  appreciated  poultry  in 
the  Paris  market  is  undoubted- 
ly the  Houdan,  easily  Icnown, 
even  when  pluclved,  by  the  five 
toes,  and  by  their  legs,  which  are  of  a 
pinky  hue  splashed  with  a  grayish 
blue.  It  is  an  excellent  bird,  with  a 
quick  development,  produces  large 
white  eggs,  which  are  |)referable  'to 
those  of  the  Cochin  and  its  crosses, 
.which  have  a  yellow  tint,  the  white 
eggs  being  preferred  in  the  Paris  mar- 
kets. It  may  be  claimed  that  Houdans 
when  well  fed  and  in  comparative  lib- 
erty are  at  four  months  old  as  large 
as  the  parents.  Iii  this  counti-y  Hou- 
dans have  proved  to  be  the  hardiest 
birds  of  the  French  breeds.  They  do 
jiot  sit,  which  is  a  defect  inherent  in 
their  quality  of  being  good  layers. 
There  is  sold  annually  in  the  markets 
of  Houdan,  Dreux  and  Nogent-le-lloy 
about  six  million  francs'  worth  of  fat 
poultry  of  this  breed  (nearly  'twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars).  The  Creve- 
coeur  is  also  a  valuable  bii'd.  The  flesh 
is  very  delicate;  it  grows  rapidly  and 
fattens  easily;  the  eggs  are  very  large, 
of  an  average  weight  of  two  and  one 
fourth  ounces  each.  At  an  adult  age 
this  bird  weighs  over  nine  pounds.  At 
two  years  old  some  weigh  ten  pounds 
-  and  over.  It  can  be  jnit  up  to  fatten  at 
three  months  old,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  is  fit  for  the  table.  At  five 
months  this  bird  attains  its  full  devel- 
opment, 'and  at  that  age  it  weighs 
abput  seven  or  eight  pounds,  and  some- 
times more.  La  Fleche  is  not  so  pre- 
cocious as  the  former  breeds.  At  the 
yearly  exhibition  in  Paris  they  were 
ftcTmired  on  account  of  the  quality  of 
fiesK  and  fattening  jiropensities.  It  is 
slower  in  growth,  and  is  therefore  of- 
fered in  the  market  when  other  breeds 
have  disappeared.  Of  all  the  French 
breeds  it  is  the  longest  in  legs.  Capons 
and  pullets  of  this  breed  fatten  well  at 
from  nine  to  eleven  months,  when  they 
obtain  the  maximum  of  their  growth. 
A  fat  pullet  weighs  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  and  the  capons  go  beyond  six- 
teen pounds.  Their  flesh  is  very  fine 
and  delicate  in  taste. 


FORAGING  IN  SUMMER 

It  is  the  active,  bus,y,  foraging  fowls 
that  continue  to  lay  and  seldom  become 
broody,  but  any  breed  of  fowls  will  be- 
come sitters  if  confined  and  fed  liber- 
ally on  grain.  When  the  hens  have  a 
range,  and  are  busy  at  work,  they  nat- 
urally keep  themselves  in  what  is 
termed  "good  laying  conditioiL,"  for  the 
reason  that  when  they  forage  and  work 
over  a  wide  area  they  secure  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
breathe  more  fresh  air,  are  less  subject 
to  disease,  and  the  food  is  more  bal- 
anced. When  fowls  are  fed  liberally 
they  have  no  incentive  to  foraige,  and 
become  fat,  and  they  then  are  out  of 
laying  condition.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
hen  that  forages  and  lays  a  Itirge  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  summer  pays  more  than 
one  which  lays  fewer  eggs  in  winter, 
even  with  the  advantages  of  high  prices 
during  the  cold  season,  as  the  expense 
is  much  greater  than  for  the  summer. 
The  profit  is  that  left  over  after  all  ex- 
penses are  deducted,  and  the  high 
prices  for  eggs  in  winter  will  not  jiro- 
duce  a  profit  unless  the  expenses  are 
such  to  aceomplisli  that  jjurpose;  h\it  in 
summer  almost  ^ny  price  for  eggs  gives 
a  profit.  Foraging-  in  summer  permits 
the  fowls  to  utilize  materials  on  the 
farm  that  would  otherwise  give  no  re- 
turn. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  CHOLERA 

Cholera  is  epidemic  and  very  con- 
tagious. It  is  caused  l?y  overcrowding, 
keeping  tao  many  fowls  in  one  place, 
bad  sanitary  arrangements  and  un- 
wholesome food  and  water.  The  fowl 
has  a  dejected,  sleepy  and  drooping  ap- 


may  be  chopped  up  and  fed  to  fowls 
without  danger.  Thirdly,  disinfect  the 
pens  and  yards  by  sprinkling  with  a 
diluted  solution  oi'  sul]iliiiric  acid,  using 
two  or  three  pints  of  coinnieroial  acid 
to  twenty-five  ^'allons  of  water.  (Jreat 
care  must  be  exercised  in  handling  the 
strong'  acid,  as  it  is  very  corrosive. 
The  acid  should  always  be  poured 
slowly  and  directly  into  the  water,  and 
never  the  water  into  the  acid.  Where 
sulphuric  acid  is  not  convenient  to  ob- 
tain or  use,  kainite  or  air-slaked  lime 
may  be  used  instead.  These  should  be 
liberally  dusted  over  the  yards  and  in 
the  houses.  Boiling  water  (in  which 
dissolve  as  much  kainite  or  common 
salt  as  it  will  take)  makes  an  excel- 
lent disinfectant.  Fourthly,  give  one 
teaspoonful  of  turpentine  and  one  of 
asafetida  in  a  warm  bran  mash  to  each 
twenty-five  birds.  A  pill  of  camphor 
the  size  of  a  wheat-grain  pushed  do^vn 
the  throat  has  often  given  good  results. 
Another  good  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
fluff  from  a  small  feather,  excej)t  the 
tip,  moisten  this  in  turpentine  or  ker- 
osene, and  carefully  push  it  down  the 
windjDipe,  twisting  it  around.  It  will 
tend  to  kill  all  worms  it  toiiehes,  but 
cannot  touch  those  in  the  lower 
bronchial  passages.  A  looped  horse- 
hair or  fine  wire  pushed  down  the  wind- 
pipe and  twisted  around  will  bring  up 
many  of  the  worms,  but  cannot  reach 
those  lower  down.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  handling  the  feather  or 
loop,  or  else  the  bird  will  be  strangled. 
Turpentine  and  asafetida  mixed  in  the 
food  soon  load  the  fowl's  breath  with 
their  fumes,  and  thus  kill  all  worms 
in  the  bronchi  as  well  as  those  higher 
up.  Camphor  acts  in  the  same  way, 
but  is  not  as  efficient  as  turpentine.  A 
solution  of  salicylic  acid — one  third  to 
the  .quart  of  water — should  be  given 
to  the  fowls  to  drink.  Fumigation 
with  equal  parts  of  turpentine,  sul- 
phur and  pine-tar,  as  recommended  for 
bronchial  and  lung  worms  in  calves 
(Bulletin  127,  p.  112),  will  probably  give 
good  results  in  this  case,  and  is  easily 
applied  if  one  has  an  air-tight  room.  A 
large  dry-goods  box  will  answer  equally 
as  well  for  a  few  fowls.  The  birds 
should  inhale  the  fumes  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  less,  until  they  begin  to 
be  overcome  by  the  fumes;  then  remove 
at  once  to  the  open  air. — From  Bulletin 
131,  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 


Cabbage  is  one  of  the  very  best  veg- 
etables to  feed  to  poultry,  as  it  keeps 
green  a -long  time  and  the  chickens  en- 
joy picking  at  it.  Hang  it  up  where 
they  can  eat  it  readily  without  soiling 
it. — Selected. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Liberal  Feeding.— I  have  seen  so  mucli 
lately  about  the  overfeeding  of  poultry  that 
I  have  decided  to  speak  my  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Now,  I  have  raised  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  for  several  years,  and  always  with 
success,  and  I  do  not  thinlj  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  overfeeding  if  the  right  liind  of 
feed  is  used.  Wheat  is  the  best  egg-producer, 
with  plenty  of  ground  bone  or  shells  (I  use 
clam  and  oyster  shells),  and  sour  milk  if  there 
is  any  to  spare.  Chickens  cannot,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  too  much  of  this  kind  of  feed,  as  I 
always  have  plenty  lying  in  the  yard,  and 
my  hens  pay  me  well  in  eggs  for  my  trouble. 
I  have  tried  other  kinds  of  feed,  but  nothing 
has  brought  me  such  rich  returns  as  that 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Of  course, 
cleanliness  about  chicken-house  and  laying- 
boxes  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  too;  also 
plenty  of  room  for  the  chickens  to  run  and 
scratch.  O.  B.  B. 

^Willapa,  Wash. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Animal-meal.— S.  G.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
writes:  "What  is  the  proportion  of  animal- 
meal  used  with  ground  grain  for  poultry?" 

ReI'Ly: — Usually  about  one  to  three;  that 
is,  one  part  of  animal-meal  to  three  parts  of 
ground  grain. 

^  Picliing  Ducks. — J.  M.  E.,  Hancock,  Md., 
writes:  "What  is  the  usual  charge  for  pick- 
ing ducks  in  the  large  establishments  where 
ducks  are  hatched  artificially?" 

REI'LY :— From  five  to  ten  cents,  according 
to  the  number  to  be  picked.  Where  there  are 
many  ducks  five  cents  a  duck  is  the  ruling 
price. 

Dark  Eg-gs.- J.  R.  B.,  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
writes:  "Which  of  the  breeds  la.v  dark  eggs 
uuiformly,  and  which  breeds  lay  white  eggs?" 

Reply: — No  breed  contains  individuals  that 
fail  to  vary  the  color  of  the  shells.  For  in- 
stance, Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Langshans  lay 
dark  eggs,  but  some  hens  of  those  breeds  pro- 
duce lighter-colored  eggs  than  others.  The 
non-sitters  all  lay  white  eggs. 


pearance,  is  thirsty,  has  a  slow,  stalking 
gait,  is  sometimes  weak,  and  falls  down. 
The  comb  and  wattles  lose  their  color, 
becoming  pale  and  dark;  the  discharge 
is  greenish,  like  sulphur  and  water 
mixed,  but  afterward  becomes  thin  and 
frothy;  the  crop  fills  with  mucus  and 
wind,  and  the  food  is  not  digested;  the 
breathing  is  heavy  and  fast,  with  the 
eyes  closed,  and  in  a  few  hours  death 
results.  As  a  preventive  remove  all 
sick  fowls;  give  tonics  that  will  aid 
digestion;  give  the  fowls  more  space; 
keep  the  house  well  ventilated,  clean 
and  dry;  the  yards  and  places  of  resort 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with 
five  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  gal-, 
Ion  of  water,  and  spade  up  the  yards 
and"  runs.  Give  the  fowls  a  preventive 
that  will  render  inert  the  poison  in 
their  system,  for  which  the  remedy 
mostly  used  is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  to  every  half  gal- 
lon of  the  drinking-water. 


BUMBLEFOOT 

Bumblefoot  is  caused  by  the  perches 
being  too  small  or  uneven,  or  from  fly- 
ing down  from  a  high  perch  onto  some 
hard  substance,  whieh  bruises  the  foot, 
and  unless  treatment  is  commenced  at 
once  and  the  cause  removed  the  fowl 
will  have  a  badly  ulcerated  foot.  To 
cure,  place  the  bird  in  a  dry,  warm 
coop,  without  perches,  and  have  the 
floor  well  littered  with  chaff  or  fine  hay. 
If  the  foot  is  only  slightly  bruised  coat 
with  iodine  three  times  a  day.  If  it  is 
soft  and  swelled  lance  it,  press  out  all 
the  matter  and  cauterize  with  lunar 
caustic.  If  the  foot  is  ulcerated  cleanse 
thoroughly  and  bathe  in  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  water.  All  treatment 
given  will  fail  if  the  original  cause  of 
the  disease  is  not  removed;  Do  not 
have  your  perches  more  than  twenty 
inches  high,  and  for  the  Asiatics  they 
should  not  be  more  than  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  . 

YOUNG  TURKEYS 

The  young-  turkeys  should  now  be 
growing',  and  should  also  by  this  time 
have  reached  a  stage  at  which  they  can 
care  for  themselves.  They  are  some- 
times made  lame  by  beipg  compelled  to 
alight  from  some  high  roosting-place. 
This  lameness  comes  on  gradually,  and 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  put  them  in 
a  shed  and  compel  them  to  roost  on 
straw  at  night  until  the  lameness 
passes  away.  They  like  to  roam  and 
seek  their  food;  but  should  the  grass 
be  scarce  by  reason  of  prolonged  dry 
weather,  they  will  ajjpreciate  a  mess  of 
food  at  night,  and  will  also  then  more 
readily  come  up  to  the  barn-yard  than 
if  left  entirely  to  themselves. 

SELL  THE  SURPLUS  MALES 

Every  rooster  not  intended  especially 
for  breeding  should  be  killed  or  sold  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  eat.  Not  over 
one  good  rooster  should  be  kept  on  any 
farm,  and  that  one  cooped  and  mated 
with  not  to  exceed  ten  hens,  the  eggs 
from  those  hens  to  be  kept  expressly 
for  hatching.  The  other  hens  should 
be  kept  especially  for  eggs  for  market 
or  table  use,  and  no  rooster  should  be 
allowed  among  them.  On  the  ordinary 
farms  about  one  tenth  of  the  fowls  are 
roosters,  which  is  about  nine  times  as 
many  as  are  necessary. 

4. 

TREATMENT  FOR  OAPEWORM 

Firstly,  isolate  sick  birds,  or,  better, 
remove  all  the  well  birds  to  a  new  or 
not  recently  occupied  pen.  Secondly, 
Idll  all  badly  infested  birds,  and  cook, 
burn  or  bury  deeply  in  some  place  far 
removed  from  the  fowl  runs.  If  buried 
near,  earthworms  will  find  and  eat  the 
eggs  of  the  parasite  and  convey  the  dis- 
ease to  the  other  fowls.  If  the  dead 
birds  are  thoroughly  boiled,  so  as  to 
kill  all  worms  and  eggs,  the  carcass 


Biliousness 

"Iliave  used  your  valuable  CASCA- 

KETS  and  find  them  perfect.  Couldn't  do 
without  them.  I  have  used  them  for  some  time 
for  indigestion  and  biliousness  and  am  now  com- 
pletely cured.  Recommend  them,  to  every  one. 
Once  tried,  you  will  never  be  without  them  in 
the  family."     Edw.  A.  MAEX,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CANDV 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  MOiamitCO 


Pleasant,  Palatable.  Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,  25o,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

sterling  Remedy  Company,  Clilengo,  Montreal,  New  York,  321 

lin.Tll-RAP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  alldrug- 
HU"  I  U'DAb  gists  to  CXrilE  Tobacco  Habit. 


Reversible        /~>  \\ 

LiNENE  "Sr 

stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 

[T — TSBi  SSB^H*^"^  cloth,  finished  in 

fi    '  l\    ....iffflwSMpure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
ir\     N         tv^aiflB  When  soiled  discard. 
\     7  M^'--'^^S^Ten  Collars  or  five 
P™»'Sj^s^^  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 

•       «il  Ry  ,r,alf  ^flrt^.  Send 

6  cts,  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.    Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  C, Boston,  Mass, 


f\  $12  BatH  6at)in6tri^$5.00 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quaker 

1  guaranteed  beet  of  all  cabinets  at  any 
price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined, 
folds  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
,  Vapor  baths  athome  Sc  each, 
j  Open  the  millions  of  pores, 
sweats  poisons  out  of  the  blood, 
keeps  you  clean  and  healthy, 
beautifies  complexion.  Physl- 
clanH  recommend  It  for  Coldsi 
!LaGrlppe«  Rheumatlem,  Neu- 
'ralffia,  Obesity,  Female  Ills, 
all  Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  or  Kid- 
ney troubles.  Money  refunded  after  30  days  use,  if  not 
as  represented.  Price  with  heater,  directions,  formulas, 
$5.00.  Face  Steamer  $1.00  eitra.  Order  today.  Write 
us.  Valuable  Book  FKEE.  I  Xlriontc  lAldtltoH 
BieWaffCs.  Splendid  Seller.  |  Myollld  WdlllOU* 
World  Mfff.  Co.,  87  World  BHdV*  OlnclnnaUy  O* 

Ten  Days  Trial 

We  ship  our  wheels  anywhere  on  ap- 
proval withoxit  a  cent  deposit  and  allow 
10  days  free  trial.  You  take  absolutely 
no  risk  in  ordering  from  us. 
1900  MODELS  tf>  f /l^  «0 
best  makes  W  '  Crf # O 
*99<L  98MOOELS  d^O. 

high  erade  <5»Oro^#»> 

1000  Second  Hand  Wheels,  all 
makes  and  models,  good  as  new,  $8 
to  SIO.  Great  factoi-y  clearing  sale 
at  half  fad  ory  cost. 

AGENTS   WAHTED  in  erevy 
town.      We  furnish  wheel  and  start 
you.     You  can  make  $10  to  $50 
a  week  as  our  agent.  "Write  at  once 
for  catalogues  and  our  special  ofTer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  43  B*  Chicago. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

depends  upon  working  all  the  . 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider 
for  instance.  If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  pro  tit 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 
FBE8S 


Itlade  in  varying  sizp^;  hand  and  power. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before  yon  buy, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  GUead,  Ohio. 


$l4Hi  « to  SAVE  MONEY 

 ^dLggM— and  get  the  best  macliiue  at  lowest 

^   wholesale  price,nowis  yourchanee 

Buy  direct  trom  factory,one  protlt. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days;  free 
trial.      WAllKANTED  20  YEARS. 

$40.00  Arllnetonfor  »14:.00 

*G0.O0  Arllnctoii  for  $17.00 

#65.00  Kenwood  for  $81.50 

Other  JltachliieBnt$»,$10.S0,b$lS 
Illustrated  catalog?  and  testimonials 
free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBuren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago.Ill. 

WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  Ret  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  CJhaiu  and  Charm  for  selling 
lU  doz.  Packaces  of  Hluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
_  a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required, 

BIiUINX;  CO-  liox  893,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

GOING  TO  FEED  CATTLE 

or  hogs  01  both  this  season?  There  is  no 
better  fence  made  for  surrounding  feed  lota^ 
barn  yards,  or  the  farm  in  general  than 


,    THE  ADVANCE  FENCE. 

 J  Perfectly  smooth,  all  interwoven,  safe  for 

Stock.  SOLD  UlKKtT  TO  FARMERS  AT  WHOLESALE.  Nobody 
can  buy  it  any  cheaper.   Write  for  circul:irs  and  special  discounts. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,        lift  Old  Street,  Peoria,  lU. 

I  We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 

Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  how  togrow  thousandsof 
  jdollarsworth.wbatusedfor  and  who  is  growing  it.Sent  for  lOc 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 

nc  A  TH  4n  I  IfC  on  hena  St  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAlU  10  L,lvC  D.  J.Umbert,Boz302,  ApponanE,&.l. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FiRESiDB  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  If 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Stink-bags  T.    C.    S.,    Warsaw,  Ind., 

writes:  "Lay  an  ordinary  shingle  flat  on 
each  hill— new  ones  preferable,  as  yon  can 
see  the  'stinkers'  more  easily.  As  you  go 
around  to  kill  the  striped  bug  take  a  paddle 
along;  pick  up  the  shingle  and  you  will  find 
them  asleep  on  the  under  side.  Smash  them. 
I  go  over  mine  in  early  morning,  and  have 
caught  as  high  as  twenty  on  one  shingle.  I 
find  sulphur  and  cayenne  pepper  a  good  dose 
for  striped,  or  cucumber,  bugs." 

Preserving  and  Picliling  Cacnmbers. 
— U.  A.  S.,  Bentley,  Kansas,  and  others.  "We 
republish  the  following,  from  Mr.  Greiner's 
"Garden  Notes"  in  a  former  number  of  this 
paper: 

"Preserving.— The  cucumbers  are  picked 
every  other  day  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
the  dew  is  off,  and  sorted  into  three  sizes 
from  two  to  seven  inches  in  length,  each  size 
packed  by  itself.  If  possible,  the  packing  is 
done  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  they  are 
picked.  Barrels  may  be  used;  when  full  the 
cucumbers  are  covered  with  brine  of  suflicient 
strength  to  float  a  potato.  No  more  salt  is 
to  be  added.  After  standing  three  or  four 
days,  to  settle,  the  scum  should  be  removed, 
and  each  barrel  refilled  from  other  barrels 
containing  cucumbers  of  the  same  size  which 
had  been  in  brine  o(,  like  strength.  The 
barrels  when  headed  up  and  marked  are  ready 
for  shipment.  A  forty-gallon  barrel  will 
hold  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  of 
the  smallest  size,  and  from  ten  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  largest.  The  cucum- 
bers must  be  cut  from  the  vines  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or,  better,  scissors,  leaving  on 
each  a  bit  of  stem.  Cucumbers  put  up  in 
this  brine  will  not  shrivel,  and  need  but  lit- 
tle refreshing;  but  housewives  must  bear  in 
mind  that  they  will  not  keep  through  the 
second  summer  without  adding  more  salt. 

"Pickling.— Drain  them  from  the  brine,  fill 
any  receptacle  two  thirds  full,  pour  boiling 
water  over,  and  let  remain  twenty-four  hours. 
If  too  salty  (which  will  depend  upon  the  size) 
pour  off  the  water,  stir  thoroughly  from  the 
bottom,  that  they  may  freshen  evenly,  and 
again  cover  with  boiling  water.  After  twelve 
hours  drain,  and  cover  with  boiling  weak 
vinegar;  three  days  later  drain,  and  cover 
with  cold  vinegar  of  full  strength  sweetened 
and  spiced  or  not,  to  suit  the  taste.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
grower  around  here  who  ever  sold  his  pickles 
in  any  other  shape  except-  just  put  up  in 
brine.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  whole- 
sale market  for  ready-made  pickles;  that  is, 
for  pickles  in  vinegar.  And  even  if  there 
were,  the  average  grower,  lacking  the  skill 
and  experience  necessary  for  putting  up 
pickles  in  vinegar  or  in  any  fancy  style, 
would  do  far  better  to  sell  his  pickles  in 
the  brine." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DE.  H.  J.  DETJCERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  akd  Firesidb 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer  Is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  ISIS  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
kddress,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Defective  Hoofs — J.  E.  M,,  Rice,  Ohio. 
If  you  will  tell  me  where  and  In  what  way 
the  hoofs  of  your  mare  are  poor  or  defective 
I  may  be  able  to  advise  you  what  to  do,  but 
the  gift  to  penetrate  hidden  and  concealed 
things  has  not  been  allotted  to  me. 

Probably  Frozen  M.  G.  G.,  Southside, 

AVash.  According  to  your  rather  meager  de- 
scription it  appears  to  me  to  be  probable 
that  your  cow,  last  winter,  had  been  exposed 
to  a  very  severe  frost  and  had  her  extrem- 
ities—teats and  head  Included— severely  fro- 
zen. I  hardly  think  that  very  much  can  be 
done  now.  Ton  may  apply  to  all  the  cracks 
and  sores  twice  a  day  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lime-water  and  oil,  and  see  what  the 
effect  will  be. 

Fistula.— G.  E.,  The  Corner,  N.  Y.  You 
ask  for  a  cure  of  a  fistula  without  deeming 
it  necessary  to  giv»  any  description  of  your 
case.  To  comply  with  your  request  would 
compel  me  to  write  a  long  treatise  and  to  take 
all  possibilities  into  consideration,  and  then 
you  would  probably  know  just  as  much  as 


you  do  now.  Since  you  live  in  a  state  in 
which  there  is  no  lack  of  competent  veteri- 
narians, and  since  almost  every  one  not  a 
veterinarian  as  a  rule  meets  with  dire  failure 
of  attempting  to  bring  a  fistula  to  permanent 
healing,  I  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  have 
your  animal  treated  by  a  ^veterinarian,  and 
save  yourself  a  lot  of  trouble  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Warts  on  Cow's  Teats.— E.  G.  W.,  Win- 
dom,  Wash.  While  your  cow  is  in  milk  it 
will  be  best  to  leave  the  warts  alone,  but  as 
soon  as  she  is  dry  again  you  may  tie  around 
all  those  warts  that  have  a  plainly  developed 
neck  a  strong  silk  thread  as  tight  and  as 
close  to  the  teat  as  you  can.  Thos«  that 
should  happen  to  be  without  a  neck,  or  be 
sessile,  you  may  paint  over,  say  once  every 
half  minute,  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  strong  alcohol  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil  until  every  one 
is  coated  with  a  whitish  layer  of  corrosive 
sublimate;  but  you  must  be  careful  to  have 
your  pencil  not  too  full  of  the  solution,  and 
not  to  get  the  latter  in  contact  with  any- 
thing but  the  surface  of  the  warts. 

Best  Veterinary  Book.— N.  E.,  Fort 
Lincoln,  N.  D.  For  several  reasons  I  cannot 
answer  your  question.  1.  A  study  of  books 
alone  cannot  and  will  not  enable  anybody 
to  qualify  himself  as  a  veterinary  practition- 
er. 2.  Veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  can- 
not be  studied  from  any  one  book.  3.  Even 
if  they  could,  a  book  that  would  be  called 
the  best  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  all  the 
fundamental  and,  auxiliary  branches  very 
likely  would  be  called  the  worst  by  one  not 
familiar  with  any  of  these  branches,  because 
he  would  soon  lose  his  way  and  be  apt  to 
draw  very  erroneous  conclu.sions.  The  only 
rational  way  one  can  pursue  in  studying  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  surgery  is  to  take  a 
full  course  in  a  good  veterinary  college  In 
which  theoretical  and  practical  instruction, 
lectures,  a  study  of  books  and  clinical  obser- 
vation and  practice  go  hand  in  hand  and 
supplement  each  other.  If,  notwithstanding, 
you  desire  to  invest  money  in  veterinary 
books  you  will  get  the  best  satisfaction,  to 
yourself  at  least,  if  you  write  to  a  bookseller 
for  a  catalogue,  and  then  pick  out  what  you 
think  you  would  like. 

Braised  Withers  J.  P.  D.,  Walker,  Mo. 

What  you  describe  is  not  a  fistula,  but  sim- 
ply an  accumulation  of  exudates,  or  of  blood 
and  exudates,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues, 
produced  most  likely  by  often-repeated  undue 
pressure  or  bruising  caused  by  an  ill-fitting 
collar.  It  can,  though,  be  easily  converted 
into  an  abscess  and  a  subsequent  fistula  if 
by  lesion  or  wounding  an  entrance  is  offered 
to  pus-producing  bacteria.  In  the  beginning 
the  exudates  and  the  extravasated  blood  and 
the  swelling  thereby  produced  could  have 
been  easily  removed  in  a  day  or  two  by  con- 
tinuous applications  of  cold  water;  provided, 
of  course,  the  cause  had  been  removed,  the 
use  of  the  ill-fitting  collar  had  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  horse  had  been  exempted 
from  work  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
But  as  neither  was  done,  as  every  time  the 
horse  had  to  work  a  new  crop  of  exudates 
was  produced,  as  therefore  some  of  them 
had  time  to  unite  with  the  tissues  and  to  be- 
come more  or  less  solid,  and  as  thus  the 
whole  process  assumed  a  chronic  character, 
the  exudates  are  now  not  so  easily  and  rap- 
idly absorbed,  and  it  will  require  some  length 
of  time  to  reduce  and  to  remove  the  swelling. 
It  may  even  be  that  a  complete  removal  of 
the  swelling  is  already  out  of  the  question. 
To  effect  a  permanent  removal  or  reduction 
of  the  swelling  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  exempt  ttie  horse  from  all  and  any 
work  for  some  length  of  time,  and  then,  after 
the  swelling  has  been  removed,  never  to  use 
that  ill-fitting  collar  again,  but  to  substitute, 
when  the  horse  is  again  able  to  work,  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  months,  a  good  breast-collar, 
and  afterward  a  neck-collar  that  does  not 
cause  any  undue  pressure  upon  the  injured 
parts.  If  judiciously  applied  the  absorption 
of  the  now  partly  organized  exudates  can  be 
hastened  by  rubbing  in,  say  once  a  week, 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  cantharides  (pre- 
pared by  heating  one  part  of  cantharides 
and  four  parts  of  olive-oil  lor  one  hour  in  a 
water-bath)  on  the  sides,  but  not  on  top, 
of  the  swelling.  When  this  is  done  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  horse  has  no  chance  to  rub, 
and  thus  to  wound  the  swelling,  because 
through  every  sore  or  lesion  pus-producing 
bacteria  may  find  an  entrance,  and  then  an 
abscess  or  probably  a  fistula  will  be  the  re- 
sult. For  the  same  reason  too  much  med- 
ication of  any  kind  must  be  avoided.  A  strict 
removal  of  the  cause  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  treatment. 

Probably  Fleas  and  So-called  Ear- 
worm — 0.  C.  A.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  If  you 
make  a  close  examination  of  your  dog  you 
may  find  that  the  itching,  scratching  and 
falling  out  of  the  hair  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  fleas,  because 
if  something  else  the  trouble  would  hardly 
cease  in  the  winter.  One  of  the  best  remedies 
against  fleas  is  a  good  dose  of  genuine  Per- 
sian insect-powder  (the  powdered  flowers  of 
Pyrethrum  carneum  and  roseum).  It  is  best 
applied  by  dusting  it  in  between  the  hair 
with  a  so-called  blower;  but  It  is  advisable 
to  make  the  application  outdoors,  because  a 
great  many  fleas,  finding  the  insect-powder 
very  objectionable,  will  jump  off,  and  if  the 
application  is  made  Indoors  nearly  every  one 
will  find  Its  way  back  to  the  dog  again.  For 
the  same  reason  the  dog  should  be  kept  out- 


doors, not  too  near  the  house,  for  a  few 
hours  after  the  application  has  been  made. 
In  a  few  days  the  application  should  be  re- 
peated. It  is  also  advisable  to  treat  the 
sleeping-place  of  the  dog  to  a  good  dose  of 
the  insect-powder.  .  Another  remedy  consists 
in  giving  the  dog  daily,  for  several  days  in 
succession,  a  bath  in  a  two-per-cent  solution 
of  ereolin  (Pearson's)  in  water.  Concerning 
the  so-called  ear-worm  (otitis),  first  a  muslin 
cap  with  a  pocket  for  each  ear  should  be 
made,  with  strings  attached  so  that  it  can  be 
tied  on.  That  in  readiness,  the  interior  of  the 
external  ear  should  be  carefully  washed  out 
with  soap  and  warm  water  by  means  of  a 
small  sponge  fastened  to  a  stick  of  convenient 
length,  and  when  the  ear  has  thus  been 
cleaned  all  the  fluid  yet  remaining  in  the  small 
pockets  should  be  wiped  out  with  the  sponge. 
If  ulcerating  spots  or  ridges  should  be  found, 
they  ma.v  be  touched  with  a  stick  of  lunar 
caustic.  This  done,  the  simplest  way  will  be 
to  dust  some  boracie  acid  Into  the  interior  of 
the  external  ear,  or  to  wash  it  out  by  means 
of  the  sponge  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
boracie  acid.  After  this  the  ears  should  be 
put  into  the  pockets  of  the  cap,  raised  .so  that 
they  cross  each  other  on  top  of  the  head, 
and  then  be  tied  there  in  such  a  way  by 
means  of  the  strings  that  they  will  be  kept 
in  that  position,  so  that  the  dog  cannot  flap 
the  same.  For  about  a  week  the  same  treat- 
ment will  have  to  be  repeated  once  a  day, 
and  then  for  some  time,  a  few  weeks,  per- 
haps, once  every  few  days  until  a  perfect 
healing  has  been  effected  and  the  dog  does 
not  show  any  inclination  to  flap  the  ears. 

Hemoglobinaria, — L.  D.  B.,  Langley, 
Wash.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  about  the 
disease  of  your  cow  being  toxemic  hemo- 
globinuria, and  also  that  the  cure  will  be  a 
permanent  one  as  long  as  the  causes  which 
produced  the  disease  are  not  acting  again. 
Consequently,  the  question  to  be  answered  is, 
"What  are,  or  were,  the  causes?"  Toxemic 
hemoglobinuria  maj-  be  produced  by  various 
chemical  poisons,  and  also  by  quite  a  number 
of  microscopic  organisms  causing  Infectious 
diseases,  and  then  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
concomitant  of  the  latter.  Among  the 
former  I  will  mention  distilled  water,  if  ex- 
clusively used  for  drinking,  glycerin,  salts 
formed  with  certain  acids  contained  in  the 
gall  or  bile,  arseniureted  hydrogen,  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  iodine,  nltrobenzol, 
nitrous  acid,  •  sodium  nitrite,  pyrogallic  acid, 
paraldehyde,  potassium  chloride,  copper, 
mushrooms,  etc.  Among  the  infectious  dis- 
eases so-called  Texas  fever  is  probably  the 
most  important  as  far  as  cattle  are  con- 
cerned, but  all  infectious  diseases  producing 
hemoglobinemia  are  apt  to  be  attended  with 
hemoglobinuria.  Bloody  urine,  or  hematuria, 
differs  essentially  from  hemoglobinuria,  be- 
cause in  the  former  the  urine  contains  real 
blood,  consequently  a  large  number  of  blood 
corpuscles,  the  presence  of  which  can  be  easi- 
ly ascertained  by  a  microscopic  examination; 
while  in  the  latter  the  red  color  of  the  urine 
is  due  to  an  admixture  of  the  dissolved  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  hemoglobin  (more 
frequently  methemoglobln  than  hemoglobin 
or  oxyhemoglobin).  Consequently,  In  this  lat- 
ter disease  a  microscopic  examination  will 
either  show  that  the  urine  does  not  contain 
any  blood  corpuscles  whatever,  or  at  least 
but  very  few.  Hematuria  is  not  a  distinct 
disease,  and  occurs  only  if  blood-vessels  any- 
where in  the  urinary  organs  have  been 
lesioned,  severed  or  ruptured,  thereby  causing 
some  blood  to  escape  and  to  become  mixed 
with  the  urine.  If  the  admixture  of  blood 
to  the  urine  is  uniform  it  is  tolerably  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage 
is  either  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the  ureters; 
and  if  the  admixture  is  not  uniform,  but  In 
streaks  or  in  clots,  it  may  be  considered  as 
evidence  that  the  source  is  either  in  the 
bladder  or  In  the  urethra.  Hematuria,  there- 
fore, may  be  produced  by  anything  able  to 
cause  congestion,  a  lesion  of  blood-vessels 
or  bleeding  in  any  of  the  urinary  organs;  so, 
for  instance,  in  the  kidneys  by  anything 
causing  severe  irritation  and  congestion  (an 
excessive  use  of  diuretics,  or  of  sharp  and  res- 
inous substances,  etc.),  lesions  and  inflamma- 
tion; in  the  bladder  by  anything  causing 
inflammation  or  lesions  (bladder-stones  and 
eoncrements),  tumors  (cancers  and  polyps) 
and  ulcerous  degeneration  (tuberculosis  in 
cattle  and  glanders  in  horses),  and,  in  short, 
anything  causing  an  opening,  corrosion  or 
destruction  of  blood-vessels;  in  the  urethra 
by  inflammation,  ulceration  and  the  presence 
of  tumors  or  stones;  in  the  prostate  gland  by 
inflammation  and  the  presence  of  eoncrements. 
Hematuria  may  also  occur  as  a  concomitant 
of  such  Infectious  diseases  as  will  produce  a 
weakening  and  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the 
cai)illaries  and  thus  produce  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis;  for  Instance,  of  anthrax,  pyemia, 
septicemia,  infectious  pleuropneumonia  of 
horses,  sheep-pox,  dog-distemper,  petechial 
fever,  etc.  There  are  also  a  few  other  pos- 
sible causes,  but  as  these  are  of  rather  rare 
occurrence  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
them.  In  the  above  I  have  enumerated  the 
principal  causes  to  enable  you  to  ascertain 
by  a  close  -investigation  what  may  constitute 
the  cause  In  your  case,  for  the  treatment 
necessarily  consists  in  removing  or  avoiding 
the  cause  or  causes.  If  you  have  an.v  doubt 
whether  the  disease  in  question  is  hemoglo- 
binuria or  hematuria,  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion will  at  once  give  a  reliable  answer,  pro- 
vided the  urine  is  examined  before  It  has 
uudeigoue  decomposition. 
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SUPERIOR  DISC  DKILLS 
represent  the  best  value  for  the  money 
invested.  They  have  the  most  perfect 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds— positive  an< 
sure  in  action.  It  surpasses  the  Hoe  Drill 
because  it  will  not  chofee  in  trash.  Superior 
Disc  Drills  will  seed  one-third  more  land 
per  day  than  any  other  drill  and  do  better 
work.  No  other  drill  wears  as  long  without 
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INo  Trouble 
To  3oil  Eggs  IVow 

Put  the  basket 
with  the  eggs  in- 
to the  kettle,  set 
the  time  desired, 
go  about  your 
other  work,  and 
when  the  bell 
rings  the  eggs  are 
done.  Every  Fam- 
ily, Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant must  have 
this  Egg  Boiler 
and  Timer.  Sam- 
ple complete;  all 
about  cooking 
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There's  No  Waste 

either  in  knocked-off  ears  or  from  sour,  musty 
and  mooldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 

Safety  seat  Tor^ 
operator. 

Safety  shnfts 
Costs        "'S^^^^  II       ]|  for  horse. 

Uttle. 
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more 
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Cuts  corn  at 
any  height 

either  in  hills  or  drills. 
Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  last. 
Every  farmer  can  afEord  one.   Send  for  catalogue  No.  GO. 

THE  FOOS  MFQ.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints,  Curbs,  and 
All  Forms  of  Lameness  Yield  to 


Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Price,  $1;  ilx 
for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal. 
Ask  your  drugcrist  lor  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
OB.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANV,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 

The  only  Elec- 
tric Belt  which 
IS  ELECTRIC. 
Ko.  1,  18  TOlta, 
ge. 

No.  2,  36  TOlta, 

»12. 

Trial  belt,  good 
for  one  week's 
treatment, gl.OO, 
post-paid.  Pos- 
itively guaranteed  to  produce  a  strong  current  of  electric- 
ity. A  real  battery.  Cures  all  nervous  diseases  and 
weaknesses,  female  complaints,  rheumatism,  kidney 
troubles  and  other  similar  affections.  Agents  wanted. 
Great  inducements.  Send  for  circular. 
LlliEKTY  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LiBBRTV  BtiLDiXG,  N.  Y. 


Brass  Band 

InntrumentMt  DrarnVf  Cnlformi* 

4i  8uppilu*  Write  forcatalog,  446 
illustrations.   FKKK;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  mosiciansand  new 
bands.   LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adams  St..  CHICAGO. 


B 


OOK-KEEPING 


Stenography,  Teleg- 
raphy, Penmanship, 
etc.,  taught  by  mall 
or  in  person  at  Eastman.  Poughkeepsie.  New 
York.  We  secure  positions  for  graduates  of 
complete  commercial  course.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  862,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


TO  AGEXTS— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
paying  business.  All  proflt«  elear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  bo  come 
quiet.   FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Sprlnefleld,  Ohio. 


FREE 


quick.   FARM  A?(D  FIRESIDE.  Sprlnefleld, 

CDHIIVIIU  rni  I  CPE  New  Athens,  Ohlo.  tlSi  a  year.  Cat- 
riuirilVLin  LULLuUu  al^guefree,  with  plans  to  earn  funds. 


I 


Auetisx  1,  1900 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conducted  by  Mus.  Mary  E.  Lkb,  New 
Plynioutli,  Ohio 


THE  faults  of  olhers  need  not, 
concern  us  where  we  find  we 
cannot  remedy  Ihein.  Theirs 
may  irritate  us  and  make  life 
imdesirable  and  liuinan  nature  despi- 
cable for  a  time.  I'.nt  tliese  things 
are  transient.  'I'liey  pass  Ity  a,na  are- 
nanght.  When  we  loolc  l)aelv  upon  them 
we  wonder  that  we  gathered  worm- 
wood and  poisonous  wt^'eds  when  so 
many  bright  flowers  were  blooming-  all 
about  us. 

Kemember  that  for  our  own  individ- 
ual selves  alone  we  cannot  answer;  that 
our  words  and  thoughts  and  deeds  are 
never-ending-;  that  tliese  things  alone 
shape  our  individual  life  and  condition 
our  capacity  for  enjoyment.  Our  own 
thoughts  and  words  we  can  guide,  and 
thus  contribute,  as  we  will,  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness  or  human 
ag-ony  and  despair. 

*  *  * 

"Charity  begins  at  home"  rans  an 
old  adage.  A  great  many  are  content 
to  have  it  stop  just  where  it  began. 

*  *  * 

I  can  but  believe  that  in  every  human 
breast  there  is  a  spark  of  good  that 
needs  but  to  be  blown  upon  to  produce 
noble  men  and  women.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  believe  in  human  nature,  to 
believe  that  this  world  is  not  created 
in  vain,  and  that  God  still  speaks  to 
each  individual  in  -whatsoever  way  lie 
is  best  fitted  to  hear.  To  noble  ones  it 
comes  411  cadences  rajii  m-onsly  sweet 
and  clear,  or  in  tumultuous  liursts  of 
fierce  music.  To  the  coarser  ones  in 
lowlier  and  humblel-  strains.  Though 
men  may  jserjure  themselves,  sell  their 
birthright  in  truth  and  honor  and  no- 
ble living-  for  a  "mess  of  pottage,"'  yet 
sometimes  to  them  will  come  the  awful 
fact  that  they  have  been  cheated  and 
thwarted  of  the  best  life  has  to  offer, 
las!  to  them  cannot  come  the  joyful 
f^ijirigs,.  "Well  done,  good' and  faithful 
s^-s'ant."  They  must  pick  up  the  tangled 
threads  of  life  that  they  have  so  igno- 
bly spun,  and  weave  them  into  whatso- 
ever shape  they  ciln.  Tliat  the  threads 
cannot  be  golden  and  silvern  they  well 
know.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  threads  as  they  have 
spun  them,  and  weave  them  into  as 
bright  a  weave  as  the  threads  allow, 
tells  in  unmistakable  language  that 
the  struggle  to  live  nobly  is  a  univer- 
sal instinct.  I  am  determined  to  believe 
the  good  in  human  nature  despite  the 
fact  that  men  who  are  coarse  and  bes- 
tial win  the  plaudits  of  their  own  com- 
munity. Few  know  the  price  they  pay 
in  thus  winning  homage,  but  all  know 
that  their  recompense  at  the  hands  of 
those  they  have  duped  is  sure  and  cer- 
tain. 

That  your  intent  is  honest,  that  your 
whole  desire  is  to  live  a  noble  life  and 
benefit  those  about  you  should  inspire 
you  with  the  belief  that  others  also 
share  your  desires.  Not  so  ardently, 
perhaps,  b\it  still  they  slun-c  tliem. 
This  common  impulse  or  instinct,  what- 
soever you  maj^  dub  it,  builds  churches, 
maintains  schools  and  even  our  beloved 
order,  and  the  success  and  develoijment 
of  these  outward  semblances  of  inw;ird 
truth  and  right-thinking  indicate  the 
moral  and  intellectual  status  of  a  com- 
munity. 

*  »  * 

"A  nephew  of  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin 
is  remodeling  the  jail  building  (Paris 
Hill,  Maine)  for  a  public  library  for  the 
village,  in  memory  of  a  young  son  who 
died  a  few  years  since. — Oood-Will 
liecord. 

This  is  a  happy  thought;  to  change 
a  jail  to  a  library!  Were  there  more 
public  libraries  there  would  be  need  of 
fewer  jails  and  reformatories.  1  know 
of  no  better  aerator  of  the  human  mind 
than  bright,  healthful  literature.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  till  you  can  get 
an  old  jail  to  remodel  before  you  estab- 
lish a  librarj'.  Build  your  library  now, 
and  you  will  find  less  and  less  need  of 
jails  and  reformatories. 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  infhience 
reading  has  on  the  mind  and  actions  of 
a  child?    If  not,  begin  now  to  observe. 


See  that  little  tot  who  has  listened  to 
an  elder  brother  read,  "1  come  not  here 
to  talk.  You  know  too  well  the  story 
of  our  thralldom."  How  his  eyes  flash, 
his  breast  heaves,  his  sturdy  shoulders 
straighten,  as  he  assximes  the  defiant 
attitude  of  the  sjieaker.  Vou  have  seen 
a  ten-year-old  strut  before  an  imag- 
inary audience,  jileading  and  arguing 
with  it  in  the  memorable  words  of 
Webster's  supposed  si^eech  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Has  he  read  of  Irving 
and  Jefferson  and.others,  of  the  world's 
great  actors?  Then  will  he  get  togeth- 
er a  crowd  of  youngsters,  and  on  a 
mimic  stage  enact  the  char'acters  as 
])resented  to  them.  We  smile  proudly 
and  indulgently  at  this,  as  we  well  may. 

If  this  reading  has  such  a  moving 
efl'eet  on  the  child's  mind,  what  must 
be  the  stain  of  that  great  mass  of  cheap 
and  trashy  stufl'  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  literature?  Does  it  not  influ- 
ence and  direct  imagination  and  actions 
of  the  child  as  surely  as  do  those 
masterpieces  which  move  old  and 
young  alike?  Notice  that  boy  whose 
mind  has  feasted  on  the  yellow-back- 
novel  style  of  reading.  See  him  skulk 
and  dodge.  Notice,  even  in  childhood, 
the  insolent  stare,  the  repulsive  leer. 
There  is  a  bright  girl  whose  sweet 
nature  is  becoming  sour  and  sullen. 
Hidden  away  in  some  secret  place  I 
warrant  you  will  find  some  of  the  trash^ 
that  circulates  so  freely  through  the 
mails — paiDers  that  apjiear  inoffensive 
enough,  perhaps,  but  whose  stories  pic- 
ture the  heroine  as  a  victim  to  the 
injustice  of  hard  and  cruel  parents,  but 
with  a  lover  gallant  and  brave.  What 
girl  is  there  that  does  not  imagine  her- 
self a  heroine!  To  ourselves  we  are 
the  j)rinci])al  actors  in  the  drama  of 
life,  and  our  young  heroine,  for  so  she 
is  in  truth  and  verity,  thinks  herself 
the  victim  of  an  outrageous  fortune 
and  a  cruel  parent's  ban.  The  youth 
who  bestows  smiles  ,on  her  is  a  brave 
young  Lochinvar,  who  will  rescue  her 
from  the  cruel  oppressors.  You  all 
know  the  sequel.  It  is  written  in 
black  letters  in  every  hamlet  in  the 
country.  A  ruined  girl',  adding,  per- 
haps, to  her  misfortunes  the  fearful 
crime  of  murder,  saddened  parents  who 
looked  forward  to  a  bright  and  happy 
life  for  the  beloved  (^laughter.  Ah,  the 
blighted  lives  there  are  in  this  sad,  old 
world! 

Why  not,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  change 
these  things?  Why  not  supply  the  lit- 
tle ones  with  pure,  healthful  reading 
matter?  Not  those  disgusting  and  con- 
temi^tible  goody-good  books,  but  books 
written  by  men  and  women  whose 
thoughts  were  noble,  hearts  sympathet- 
ic and  heads  level;  who  wrote  of  boys 
and  girls  as  we  know  them,  their  hopes 
and  fears  and  endeavors.  What  girl 
does  not  revel  in  the  works  of  Louisa 
May  Alcott?  How  many  Fannies  have 
been  converted  into  Follies  by  reading 
that  sweet  story,  "Old-Fashioned  Girl?" 
What  boy  that  does  not  eagerly  devour 
"Hip  Van  Winkle,"  "Tanglewood  Tales," 
"The  Stone  Image,"  "Beautiful  Jo,"  the 
"Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  by  Aldrich,  and 
dozens  of  other  fascinating  stories  that 
are  lofty  and  noble  in  sentiment.  Then 
the  biogi-aphy  by  Abbott  Parton  and 
others  that  a  child  gloats  over  as  a 
miser  g-loats  over  his  gold.  He  reads 
of  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  of  King'  Al- 
fred and  his  Round  Table  of  noble 
knights,  of  the  beautiful  Sir  Galahad, 
of  Washington,  Cromwell,  Lincoln,  of 
Agassiz,  Burroughs,  Scott,  Tennyson 
and  thousands  of  others  of  times  past 
and  present  who  in  various  ways  in 
widely  sundered  times  have  advanced 
civilization.  He  emulates  their  virtiies 
and  shuns  their  weaknesses.  For  is  he 
not  going-  to  be  a  hero?  Is  he  not 
going  to  be  a  president  in  that  far-off 
dreamy  future,  and  have  men  look  up 
to  him  and  write  books  about  him? 
We  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  "nat- 
ural bent"  of  the  child.  I  am  inclining 
more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  "natural  bent" 
is  but  a  manifestation  of  impressive 
circumstances  that  surrounded  the  lit- 
tle one  in  early  childhood.  True  it  is 
that  there  are  those  whose  geniiis  is 
so  great  as  to  lift  them  above  their 
surroundings.  But  that  child  is  the 
millionth  one.  The  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninetj^-nine  that  are  carrying  for- 
ward the  mighty  works  of  the  pres- 
ent are  largely  the  creatures  of  early 


circumstances.  It  is  with  this  vast  ma- 
jority that  we  are  concerned.  It  is  for 
them  that  we  plead  that  they  have  a 
fair  chance  in  the  battle  of  life.  In  one 
breath  we  boast  that  the  eminent  men 
and  women  were  farmer  boys  and  girls, 
and  in  the  next  we  decry  the  degen- 
eracy of  these  same  leaders.  There  is 
no  weakness  of  which  we  do  not  believe 
them  guilty.  If  we  want  to  reform  the 
city,  let  us  begin  at  the  country  home 
and  school  to  do  it.  Let  us  see  that 
our  children  have  good  schools,  with 
teachers  who  are  cultured  and  who  will 
incite  in  our  little  ones  love  of  the 
pure  and  good. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  is  offering  un- 
usual attractions  this  year.  We  hope 
that  our  readers  will  attend  and  help 
to  make  it  a  grand  success  in  point  of 
numbers.  Many  new  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  the  grounds  pre- 
sent a  lovely  appearance. 

There  is  a  grange  hall  on  the  grounds 
for  the  convenience  of  visiting  patrons. 
If  you  are  not  a  patron,  we  invite  you 
to  come  and  see  us  and  find  a  royal 
welcome.  It  is  a  splendid  place  to  rest, 
to  greet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 
Two  days  of  the  week  a  grange  re- 
union is  held.  Usually  there  are  short 
ad^Iresses  by  good  speakers.  Most  of 
the  time,  however,  is  given  to  hand- 
shakings and  greetings. 


To  show  that  agriculture '  held  an 
honorable  place  among  the  early  Greeks 
we  quote  from  Plutarch's  "Life  of 
Numa:"  "For  no  occupation  implants 
so  speedy  and  so  effectual  a  love  of 
peace  as  a  country  life,  where  there  re- 
mains indeed  courage  and  bravery  suf- 
ficient to  defend  their  property,  but  the 
temptation's  to  injustice  and  avarice  are 
removed.  Numa,  therefore,  introduced 
among  his  subjects  'an  attachment  to 
husbandry  as  a  charm  of  peace;  and 
contriving  a  business  for  them  which 
would  rather  form  their  manners  to 
simplicity  than  raise  them  to  opulence, 
he  divided  the  country  into  several 
portions,  which  he  called  pagi,  or  bor- 
oughs, and  aijpointed  over  each  of  them 
a  governor,  or  overseer.  Sometimes  he 
also  insj)ected  them  himself;  and  judg- 
ing- of  the  disposition  of  their  farms 
some  he  advanced  to  posts  of  honor 
and  trust;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
reprimanded  and  endeavored  to  reform 
the  negligent  and  the  idle." 


A  great  many  people,  when  urged  to 
read  and  study,  reply,  "Oh,  I  haven't 
time!"  Ha-ven't  time!  Haven't  time  to 
train  and  develop  the  spiritual  side  of 
your  nature,  the  only  part  that  never 
dies?  Haven't  time  to  read  and  think? 
Do  you  not  think  as  you  do  your  farm 
or  house  work?  Is  it  not  as  easy,  and 
far  more  profitable,  to  have  your  mind 
engaged  with  some  theme  worthy  the 
thought  of  a  sensible  man  and  woman 
than  to  keex)  it  continually  on  the  grind 
of  every-day  life  and  your  neighbors' 
affairs?  The  mind  is  never  at  rest.  It 
remains  with  you  to  determine  the 
quality  of  work  the  brain  does.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  lack  of  time  as  lack 
of  judgment  in  emi^loying  tiine.  There 
are  many,  many  wasted  moments  in  the 
busiest  life.  Moments  that  jii'operly 
employed  would  make  cultured  men 
and  women.  It  is  the  slow  bvit  sure 
effort  that  tells.  The  person  who  has 
a  book  handy,  so  that  he  may  pick  it 
up  when  he  has  to  wait  five  minutes, 
will  store  his  mind  with  food  for  sev- 
eral hours  of  thought.  He  can  digest 
it,  as  it  were,  make  it  a  part  of  his 
inner  consciousness.  "But  who  wants 
to  pick  tip  a  book  just  for  five  min- 
utes?" you  say.  Oh,  well,  if  you  would 
rather  idle  away  those  moments,  well 
and  good;  but  don't  say  ',you  haven't 
time  to  read.  Rather  acknowledge  that 
you  have  time,  but  do  not  care  to  em- 
ploy it.  - 

Some  of  the  best-read  people  we 
meet  are  those  who  have  acquired  their 
information  in  these  odd  minutes  that 
others  fritter  away.  It  is  a  college  of 
spare  minutes,  and  well  have  they  em- 
ployed their  time.  You  may  do  like- 
wise, and  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  reading 
_yoU  have  done  and  the  information  you 
have  acquired. 


P  i  l  id 


Is  your  breath  (bad?  Then  your 
best  friends  turn  their  heads  aside. 
A  bad  breath  means  a  bad  liver. 
Ayer's  Pills  are  liver  pills.  They  cure 
constipation,  biliousness,  dyspepsia, 
sick  headache.   25c.  All  druggists. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beautiful 
bro-wn  or  rich  black?    Then  use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  (?{;ilUlrs 

^e0^CT9^OFDRUGGIST9|OR_^R  HALL  &C0.^  NASHUA,  N.  H. 


I 

CURE 
BLIND/NESS  ! 

■vclth  mild  medicines  at 
your  own  home.  Write 
to-day  for  my  80-page 
book  giving  names  and 
addresses  of  hundreds  of 
people  I  have  cured  of 
blindness,  cataracts, 
cross-eyes,  Inflammation 
and  other  eye  troubles. 
Book  gives  clear  descrip-' 
tion  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  tells  you  ho-w 
to  avail  yout-self  of  it  -with- 
out leaving  your  home.   W.  Oakley  Coffee,  M.  D. 

I  HAVE  CURED 

Mrs.  Iiucinda  Hammond,  of  Aurora,  Neb.,  of 
cataracts  on  both  eyes  and  restored  her  sight 
perfectly.  E.  C.  Woods,  of  Crescent,  Okla., 
says  I  cured  his  son  of  cataract  of  both  eyes 
and  inflammation  by  mail,  and  hundreds  ol 
others.  Write  to.day.  Dr.  W.  O.  COFFEE, 
404  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


FREE 


EXAMINATION 


Before  you  buy  a  watch  i  t  will  not  coat  you  a  cent  to 
Bee  our  great  watch  bargam.    Cut  this  out  and  send 
1  with  yourname  and  addre9a,aud  we  wilL  send 
you  by  eipresg  for  examiDation  a  hand- 

aomeWATCH  AND  CHAIN 
CO.  D.  $4.50.  Eipreaa  chsrgea 
paid.  Double  hunting  case  beautifully  en- 
jl  graved  .stem  wind  and  stem  set  watch. 
Bfitted  with  richlyj  eweled  movement,  fine- 
Hly  adjusted  and  ^aranteed  acorrect  time 
Hiteeper.witblong  gold  plated  chain  for 
uladiea  or  vest  chain  for  gents.  If  you  con- 
I  aider  i  t  equal  in  appearance  to  any  $40.00 
'  gold  filled  watch  and  chain  warranted  20 
jr  years.pay  the  express  agent  $4.50  only 
"  and  the  watch  and  chain  are  youra.  Our 
'  20  year  guarantee  Bent  with  each  watch. 

  Mention  i  f  you  wish  Ladies  or  Gents  flize. 

t  JEWELRY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  Str,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


or  F.WILHOFTS  (Original) 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VmUM  SYRINGE 

Its  principle  o£  action— that  of  INJECTION  and 
SUCTION— assures  a  thorough  cleansing.  All 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  Beware  of  Imitations.  The  only 
genuine  has  signature  of  Dr.F.Wilhoft  moul- 
ded on  each  syringe.  Accept  no  other,but  write 
for  iLLrsTRATED  BOOKLET  of  "Useful  In- 
formation f  Or  Women  Only  "  FREEm 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO.  ^W^' 
S71  Walton  Ave.,  New  Vork*'^'*' 


I  Make  Big  Wages 
 AT  HOME — 

and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 

_   work.    It's  very  pleasant  and  will 

easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particularsto  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  DlBS.A.U.WIGtiU4S,Box20  Benton  Harbor,  BLkh. 


LADIES 


RUPTDRE 


ECZEMA 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

     tjon,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  worS.  IS^o  return  otRuptureor  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Why  suffer  with  corns  when  a 
postal  will  fetch  a  free  trial  box 
of  A-CORN  SALVE? 
Giant  Chemical  Co., Philadelphia. 

Facial  Bleml8hea,Tetter,SBU 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Rlnc  Worm,  Itchlnff 
—  — ---  -  -  PllcB,  Sore  Eyelldn,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  85c.  A.  O.  PIliSON, 
Pharmacist,  1887  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AKE  YOU  ASHAMED  OF  YOUK  FACE? 
I  tly face, beautitulneck, can  CD  B  ET 

L  W  E  be  had  by  all  who  send  Ave  T  R  Ei  Ei 
2-cent  stamps  for  postage,  wrapping,  etc.,  of  a  large  trial 
size  of  our  Great  Beautifier  :  we  will  also  send  a  package 
of  Arabian  Sachet  and  a  booklet  on  beauty,  all  free. 

Goodwill  Ohem.  Co.,  Room 229  WamaleyBldg.,  Balto.,M4. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 

TBECROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

and  Liquor  Uahit  cured  in  10  to 
80  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio* 


BEST  PAY 


OPIUM 


PHT  T\mVIT5TTH'P  In  pocket  case  for  hunt- 
\<r^  UUJ-rUUlUlJldN.         Minerals,  Gold  and 
silver,  also  Uods  and  Needles.    Circular  3  centti, 
B.  G.  STACFFER,  Dipt.  F.  F.,  IIarrit,burg,  Pa. 

WANTPn  ArtF-MT^  in  every  county  to  sell  *'Funiily 
nrtniCU  ftUCim  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  CiimiibeM  A;  Co..  158  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
■  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


ANGELS  WHISPER  c' 

Sample  15e. ;  9  for  gl.   J.  LEE, 


SEIt  UfgTTIMf*  CURED.  Sample  FBI!B. 
SSCIl''  1v  C  I  I  Inll  Or.  F.  E.  Uay.Bloomingtou,  XO. 

Cob's  Eczema  Cure  $1  COE  CU£1I.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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HOME-TRAINING  FOR  DAUGHTERS 

By  Mrs.  Clarke  Hardy 


woman's  education  can 
in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  com- 
pleted until  her  school  studies 
have  been  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  training  along  all 
lines  of  housekeeping  and 
home-making.  Her  education- 
al advantages  may  have  been  of  the 
best;  she  may  have  wealth  and  po- 
sition, culture  and  accomplishments, 
and  yet  without  a  practical  knowledge 
of  household  industries  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  time  she  will  find  herself 
handicapped,  in  a  position  where  inde- 
pendence and  capability  are  the  only 
assurances  of  success. 

It  is  a  wise  mother  who  elects  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  well-being  of  her 
daughter  by  sending  her  forth  from 
her  own  roof-tree  well  and  thoroughly 
equipped  with  both  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  housewifely 
lore.  There  is  nothing  more  pitiable 
than  the  lot  of  a  girl  who  goes  forth 
to  encounter  her  own  domestic  exj^eri- 
ences  defrauded  of  her  rightful  prepar- 
atory training,  and  no  mother  has  fully 
discharged  her  parental  obligations 
who  has  shirked  the  responsibility  of 
her  own  share  in  the  training  of  her 
daughter  to  proficiency  in  housewifely 
accomplishments. 

The  daughter  should  be  taught,  by 
both  precept  and  example,  to  regard 
housekeeping  as  a  profession,  and  a 
profession  of  dignity  and  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  all  human- 
ity depends  upon  the  home  and  the 
home-maker.  This  will  serve  to  lift  the 
every-day  duties  of  housekeeping  from 
the  old  rut  of  simple  drudg'ery  to  the 
place  of  artistic  and  scientific  accom- 
plishment. 

Sometimes  the  daughter  will  fail  to 
see  the  necessity  for  all  this  domestic 
training,  especially  if  she  has  reason 
to  believe  that  she  will  never  be  obliged 
to  do  her  own  housework.  But  as 
wealth  is  no  guarantee  against  domes- 
tic disaster,  it  should  not  be  made  an 
excuse  for  housewifely  ignorance.  And, 
too,  in  her  own  future  experience  she 
will  very  likely  find  that  servants  are 
quite  often  neither  capable  nor  intelli- 
gent, and  that  the  only  safeguard  to 
domestic  felicity  is  in  the  competent 
mistress,  who  is  equal  to  the  emergency 
of  wisely  ordering  her  own  domestic 
affairs,  and  training  to  some  degree  of 
usefulness  that  embodiment  of  stupid- 
ity and  incompetency  that  often  finds 
its  way  into  our  kitchens. 

When  her  interest  is  once  aroused 
the  daughter  will  soon  begin  to  feel  a 
certain  sort  of  pride  in  her  housewifely 
attainments,  and  a  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibilites  of  the  home-maker.  She  will 
see,  too,  that  no  one  specialty  will  suf- 
fice; that  the  making  of  a  cake,  the 
compounding  of  a  salad  or  the  prepar- 
ing of  a  dainty  dessert  is  not  by  any 
means  an  adequate  preparation  upon 
which  to  warrant  the  successful  man- 
agement of  a  home,  or  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  its  inmates.  The  making 
of  a  wholesome  loaf  of  bread,  the  broil- 
ing of  a  steak,  the  roasting  of  a  joint 
and  the  cooking  of  vegetables;  the  can- 
ning, the  pickling  and  the  preserving; 
the  care  of  all  kinds  of  meats  and 
household  supplies,  must  supplement 
the  lighter  and  more  ornamental  ac- 
complishments. 

The  daughter  should  also  be  trained 
to  habits  of  thrift  and  self-dependence, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  she  attain  to 
self-confidence  and  independence  in  her 
own  domestic  experiences.  She  must 
learn  to  have  an  eye  to  the  business 
end  of  her  occupation,  and  understand 
the  value  of  all  household  commod- 
ities. And  to  this  end  a  certain  sum  of 
money  may  be  set  aside  for  household 
purposes,  and  the  daughter,  with  per- 
haps a  good  deal  of  kindly  tuition  from 
the  mother,  should  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  household  supplies.  This  will 
not  only  give  her  a  practical  experience 
in  domestic  economy,  but  will  teach  her 
the  value  of  money  and  the  necessitj- 
of  wisdom  and  discretion  in  its  use. 

The  care  of  her  own,  and  perhaps  of 
her  brother's,  wardrobe,  the  mending, 


the  planning  and  the  remodeling  of 
half-worn  garments,  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  the  table-linen  and  the  bed- 
ding, a  supervision  of  the  sewing-room 
and  the  laundrj-,  will  all  be  helpful  to 
the  prospective  housewife. 

The  artistic  arrangement  of  a  room 
may  be  considered  an  accomplishment, 
but  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  children, 
and  a  knowledge  of  simple  household 
remedies  in  cases  of  emergency,  are  of- 
ten a  necessity. 

In  fact,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter, 
the  daughter  will  soon  learn  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  it  takes  an  all- 
round  woman,  capable  of  turning  her 
hand  to  any  and  everj^  kind  of  household 
labor,  to  keep  in  perfect  running  order 
the  complicated  macliinerj'  of  a  modern 
household.  And  she  will  realize  the  im- 
portance of  her  home-training  accord- 
ingly. 

And,  too,  this  season  of  apprentice- 
ship may  be  made  a  mutual  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, for  if  the  mother  has  fallen  behind 
the  times  in  her  methods,  and  has 
grown  a  little  old-fashioned  in  her 
ways,  she  will  soon  become  enthused 
with  the  spirit  of  progress  of  her  up-to- 
date  daughter,  and  many  new  and  help- 
ful innovations  will  be  the  result.  The 
close  companionship  and  the  mutual 
interests  of  this  season  of  household 
discipline  will  develop  a  happy  relation- 
ship and  a  good-fellowship  that  will  be 
a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  both,  and 
in  future  years  the  daughter  will  hold 
in  grateful  appreciation  the  mother" 
who  elected. to  provide  so  wisely  and 
well  for  her  daughter's  happiness  and 
well-being. 

4. 

WITH  TWO  QUARTS  OF  MOLASSES 

There  are  very  few  people  indeed  who 
do  not  enjoy  cakes  of  anj'  description 
made  with  molasses.  And  while  one 
is  busy  in  making  one  kind  a  variety 
might  as  well  be  put  away  for  future 
use.  The  following  kinds  wall  keep,  and 
are  delightful  additions  to  the  table. 
As  there  are  two  cupfuls  of  molasses  to 
a  pint,  it  will  be  seen  that  eight  cupfuls 
are  ready  for  our  attention. 

First  let  us  make  a  brown  layer-cake. 
Sift  two  cupfuls  of  flour  into  a  pan, 
and  stir  well  into  it  one  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses. Add  one  tablespoonful  of  lard, 
one  cupful  of  hot  water,  one  egg",  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  soda,  cloves,  cin- 
namon and  ginger  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Bake  in  three  layers,  and  put  together 
with  icing.  This  will  seem  rather  thin, 
but  will  bake  just  right.  It  maj"^  be 
baked  as  a  loaf-cake,  and  raisins  added 
if  desired. 

Delicious  Cake. — This  cake  requires 
two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cup- 
ful of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  hot 
water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  soda,  ginger 
and  nutmeg;  flour  to  stir  a  little  stiff. 
Bake  in  a  long,  deep  tin,  and  ice  top. 

PoEK-CAKE. — Have  one  pound  of  fat 
salt  pork  chopped  fine,  and  bring  to  a 
boil  in  one  cupful  of  water.  Add  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and 
spices  to  suit  the  taste;  flour  to  make 
stiff  batter.    Bake  slowly  in  a  deep  tin. 

Fruit-cake. — One  cupful  of  molasses, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  cof- 
fee, one  half  cupful  of  butter,  a  pinch 
of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  one  egg,  and  spices  of  all  kinds, 
raisins  and  chopped  fruit  to  suit,  about 
three  cupfuls  of  flour  and  one  pound  of 
seeded  raisins.  Bake  slowly  in  a  mod- 
erate oven. 

Suet  Pudding. — One  cupful  of  finely 
chopped  suet,  one  cupful  of  molasses, 
one  half  cupful  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls 
of  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  flour  (no 
more),  one  cupful  of  raisins  and  one 
cupful  of  English  currants,  spices  of  all 
kinds  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Steam  four  hours.  This  pudding  will 
keep  all  winter,  and  may  be  heated 
whenever  needed  for  use.  Serve  with  a 
hot,  tart  sauce. 

Little  Deop-cake.s. — One  cupful  of 
molasses,  one  half  cuiDful  of  sugar,  one 


third  of  a  cupful  of  melted  butter  or 
lard,  one  egg,  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves 
and  nutmeg  to  season;  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  and  three  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Stir  until  well  mixed,  and 
then  with  a  teasj)oon  take  up  tiny  por- 
tions of  the  dough,  and  place  about  an 
inch  apart  on  a  floured  tin.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  They  will  become 
round  and  resemble  the  cakes  sold  in 
stores.  A  raisin  may  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  each,  or  spi'inkle  English  cur- 
rants on  them. 

Gingersxaps. — One  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses boiled  with  one  cupful  of  sugar; 
add  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
one  half  cupful  of  hot  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ginger,  and  flour  to  roll  soft. 

Cheap  Tea-cakes. — One  cupful  of 
molasses,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vin- 
egar, two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  one 
small  spoonful  of  soda,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  ginger  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
cinnamon;  flour  to  roll  out;  cut  into 
square  cakes,  sprinkle  the  top  with 
sugar,  and  bake  brown. 

Viola  Van  Order. 

FOR  A  PICNIC  LUNCH 

Deviled  Chicken. — Clean  a  good- 
sized  chicken,  and  cut  it  up  as  for  fry- 
ing. Boil  until  tender,  remove  all  of 
the  skin  and  bones,  and  set  the  meat 
away  until  perfectlj'  cold.  Then  chop 
it  fine,  and  to  each  pint  of  chopped 
meat  allow  one  half  pint  of  sweet 
cream,  one  t^lespoonful  of  butter, 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  bread-crumbs,  one  fourth  of  a 
grated  nutmeg,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Melt  the  butter,  and  add  the 
bread-crumbs,  chicken,  cream  and  sea- 
soning, stirring  it  until  it  boils;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  chopped-up 
egg.  Pour  all  into  a  baking-dish, 
sprinkle  lightly  with  cracker-crumbs, 
and  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

Veal-loaf. — Three  pounds  of  raw 
chopped  veal,  three  eggs,  lump  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  rich  sweet  cream,  one  table- 
spoonful of  sifted  sage,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  salt,  a  dash  of  paprika,  and  four 
soda-crackers  rolled  fine.  Form  into 
a  long  loaf,  and  bake  about  three  hours, 
basting  with  hot  water  and  butter 
while  baking. 

Jellieu  Veal. — Cut  a  knuckle  of  veal 
into  small  squares,  put  into  a  kettle 
with  water  sufficient  to  cover  it,  and 
bring  it  slowly  to  simmering;  skim,  and 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours,  then  add 
two  onions,  one  blade  of  mace,  one  bay- 


leaf,  ten  cloves,  six  peppercorns,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  ground  allspice  and  salt 
and  pepf)er  to  taste.  Let  all  this  cook 
slowlj''  together  for  one  hour,  then  take 
out  the  meat,  remove  the  bone,  and 
place  the  meat  in  a  square  mold  if  you 
have  one;  if  not,  pour  into  a  baking- 
pan.  Boil  the  liquor  until  it  is  reduced 
one  half,  strain,  add  a  cupful  of  good 
vinegar,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat. 
When  you  want  to  remove  it  from  the 
mold  wrap  around  it  a  napkin  wet  in 
hot  water. 

Deviled  Eggs. — Hard-boil  eight  eggs; 
when  cold  remove  the  shells  and  cut 
the  eggs  in  halves,  crush  the  yolks  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  anchovy,  the  same 
of  French  mustard,  add  a  dash  of  cay- 
enne and  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg;  then  refill  the  eggs  with  this 
mixture.     Press  the  halves  together 


and  cut  off  the  points  of  the  eggs,  so 
they  will  stand  on  a  dish. 

Vinegar  for  Sweet  Pickles. — ^For 
sweet  pickles,  as  well  as  for  all  pickles, 
use  cider  vinegar,  which  must  be  at 
least  one  year  old.  Should  it  be  dark 
it  can  easily  be  clarified  by  pouring  in 
one  teacupful  of  fresh  unskimmed  milk 
to  every  two  gallons  of  vinegar.  The 
dark  clouds  settle  to  the  bottom,  leav- 
ing a  clear,  amber-colored  liquid,  which 
must  be  poured  gently  from  the  sed- 
iment. Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 


GOOD  TO  KNOW 

When  binding  up  cuts  and  wounds 
use  linen,  not  cotton,  as  the  fibers  of 
cotton  are  flat  and  apt  to  irritate  a  sore 
place,  while  those  of  linen  are  perfectly 
rounded. 

A  little  sugar  added  to  the  water  for 
basting  meat  improves  its  flavor. 

Never  wash  an  omelet-pan;  wipe  it 
clean  with  pieces  of  paper,  then  rub 
with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  If  the  pan  is 
treated  in  this  way  the  omelets  will  be 
less  apt  to  stick  or  burn. 

Apple  sauce  is  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  requires  less  sugar. 

For  a  burn  or  scald  make  a  paste  of 
common  baking-soda  and  water;  apply 
at  once,  and  cover  with  a  linen  cloth. 
When  the  skin  is  broken,  apply  the 
white  of  an  egg  with  a  feather;  this 
gives  instant  relief  and  keeps  the  air 
from  the  flesh. 

Plaster-of-Paris  ornaments  can  be 
cleaned  by  covering  them  with  a  thick 
layer  of  starch.  After  applying  let  it 
dry  thoroughly,  then  brush,  and  the 
dust  will  come  off  with  the  starch. 

Mix  stove-blacking  with  soapy  water. 
This  will  prevent  the  dust  from  flying, 
and  will  also  produce  a  flner  polish. 

Never  let  vegetables  stand  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled.  Drain 
the  moment  they  are  done,  and  dress. 

Ih  order  to  free  a  room  from  unpleas- 
ant odors  boil  mixed  spices  in  vinegar 
twenty  minutes  or  longer.  If  enough 
are  used  they  will  destroy  all  unpleas- 
ant scents,  even  such  as  fried  fish, 
onions,  etc.,  and  the  room  will  have  a 
delightful  and  invigorating  fragrance. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Mackintosh. 


CROCHETED  PINCUSHION-COVER 

Here  is  a  pretty  as  well  as  ah  easy 
pattern  which  I  think  all  will  like.  It 
may  be  made   large   enough   for  an 
organ-stool  cover,  or  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Chain  6  stitches.  Join 
eh  3  for  a  tr,  make  19 
tr  in  ring;  join  to  top 
of  3  ch.  Chain  5,  a  tr 
in  same  place  (repeat), 
ch  3,  miss  3,  2  tr  sep- 
arated by  2  ch  in  next, 
repeat  three  times,  eh 
3,  and  join  to  third  of 
5  ch  at  beginning. 
Now  slip  stitches  un- 
der 2  ch,  ch  5,  a  tr 
under  2  ch,  ch  3,  block 
of  7  tr  under  3  ch,  catch 
back  in  first  tr  and 
draw  together  tight, 
ch  3,  2  tr  separated  by^ 
2  ch  under  next  2 
ch,  and  so  continue 
around,  joining  to  third 
of  5  ch,  and  beginning 
next  round  as  previous 
one.  In  this  round 
there  are  two  blocks, 
one  on  each  side  of 
first  separated  by  3  ch, 
in  next  round  three  blocks,  etc.  Make 
as  large  as  desired,  increasing  a  block 
each  time  and  keeping  the  2  tr  for  an 
open  space  between.  Finish  with  any 
little  edge;  if  preferred,  the  wheels  may 
be  made  small,  having  four  or  five 
blocks  in  the  triangle  and  joined  to- 
gether. Naomi  M. 

RECEIPT  FOR  CURRANT  WINE 

The  currants  should  be  quite  ripe 
and  dry  when  picked.  Stem,  mash  and 
strain  them,  adding  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  rather  less  than  one  pound  of  sugar 
to  every  quart  of  fruit.  Stir  them  well 
together,  and  pour  into  a  clean  cask, 
leaving  the  bung-hole  open  or  covered 
with  a  piece  of  very  thin  material.  It 
should  stand  for  a  month  to  ferment, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  bottling. 
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THE  FOUR  BIO  BROOMS 

"Oh,  mother,  why  docs  the  big  wlud  blow 

And  rattle  the  wludow-pane? 
If  I  close  my  eyes  to  sleep  just  so, 

It  wakes  me  up  agalu; 
If  I  hide  my  head  beneath  the  spread, 

You  speak  so  soft  and  low 
That  I  cannot  hear  what  you  have  said. 

Oh,  why  does  the  big  wind  blow'.'" 

"Let  us  play,  my  darling,  a  merry  play, 

The  winds  are  four  big  brooms 
That  sweep  the  world  on  a  windy  day 

As  Mary  sweeps  our  rooms. 
The  south  wind  is  the  parlor  brush 

That  sweeps  in  a  quiet  way. 
But  the  nuith  wind  comes  with  roar  and  rush 

On  the  world  wide  sweeping-day. 

"Like  Mary  sweeping  the  halls  and  stairs 
Is  the  work  of  the  good  west  broom, 

And  the  sweetest  odors,  the  softest  airs, 
Float  over  the  world's  wide  r()om. 

But  to-night  the  broom  from  the  east  is  here, 
And  with  it  comes  the  rain, 

Like  John,  when  be  brushes  the  porch,  my 
dear. 

And  hoses  the  window-pane." 

Tlie  little  boy  laughed  and  huddled  close 

In  his  warm  and  downy  bed. 
"I  hear  the  broom,  and  I  hear  the  hose. 

And  I  like  them  both,"  he  said. 
And  so,  though  the  rain  may  pelt  away. 

And  the  big  wind  loudly  roar. 
He  rememUers  the  wide  world's  sweeping-day 

And  thinks  of  the  big  brooms  four. 
—Mary  B.  Street,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


POISONOUS  PLANTS 

SAD  case  of  poisoning  has  just 
occurred  in  this  vicinity,  which 
has  forciblj'  brought  to  my 
mind  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing the  children  to  never  eat 
or  even  touch  frtiit,  tlower 
or  plant'  ■with  ■which  they 
are  not  perfectly  familiar.  In  the 
case  above  mentioned  the  family  had 
just  moved  to  the  country  from  the 
citj'.  The  children  were  delighted  with 
the  change,  and  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  the  woods  and  fields,  running 
about  and  gathering  wild  flowers.  Af- 
ter a  few  days  one  of  the  little  girls' 
■was  taken  suddenly  ill,  suffered  excru- 
ciating pains,  and  when  a  physician 
was  called  he  pronounced  it  a  case  of 
"^poisoning.  In  a  few  hours  the  child 
died.  A  day  or  two  afterward  a 
younger  child  was  taken  sick  with  the 
same  symptoms.  A  physician  was 
called  at  once,  and  by  prompt  measures 
the  life  of  this  little  one  is  no-w  thought 
to  be  out  of  danger.  It  is  not  known 
what  plant  these  children  ate  that 
caused  the  poisoning,  but  botanists  tell 
us  that  noxious  plants  are  many,  and 
some  of  them  can  be  distinguished  from 
harmless  varieties  only  by  botanists. 
A  safe  rule  that  medical  men  lay  down 
is  to  eat  nothing  and  handle  nothing 
when' in  the  fields  or  woods  unless  sure 
that  it  is  harmless  in  its  character. 

The  Kentucky  coffee-tree  greatly  re- 
sembles the  honey -locust,  both  bearing 
a  pod  which  is  very  similar.  The  pod 
of  the  honey-locust  is  sweet,  and  is 
often  eaten  by  children,  while  the 
leaves,  blossoms  and  pods  of  the  coft'ee- 
tree,  which  blooms  about  the  same  time 
as  the  locust,  are  poisonous.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  coftee-tree  are  yellow  and 
lack  the  fragrance  of  locust-blossoms. 

The  parsley  family  of  plants  has 
some  members  which  are  harmless,  but 
others  are  very  poisonous,  containing 
acrid-narcotic  jaroperties,  especially  in 
the  root,  and  cases  of  poisoning  occur 
every  year  from  this  plant.  The  flow- 
ers are  much  alike  in  all,  borne  in  um- 
bels, and  in  many  cases  the  poisonous 
varieties  are  hard  to  distinguish.  It  is 
safest  to  make  no  experiments,  but  let 
the  whole  family  alone,  except  the  mem- 
bers planted  and  grown  in  the  garden. 

False  hellebore  is  another  plant  that 
has  been  resi^onsible  for  a  number  of 
cases  of  poisoning.  It  grows  in  low 
places,  and  is  mistaken  for  marsh-mar- 
igold, which  is  often  used  for  "greens" 
in  the  spring,  under  the  name  cowslip. 
Besides  the  great  number  of  poison- 
us  plants  there  are  many  poisonous 
'ungi,  which  every  year  cause  deaths  by 
eing  mistaken  for  edible  mushrooms, 
his  question  was  considered  so  impor- 
ant  that  a  few  years  ago  the  botanist 
f  the  United  States  Department  of 
griculttire  issued  an  illustrated  pam- 
hlet  treating  on  mushrooms.  In  this 
amphlet  the  advice  to  mushroom  gath- 
erers is  to  learn  thoroughly  to  know 
one  or  two  well-defined  species  of  edible 
fungi,  and  confine  themselves  to  these, 
leaving  all  experiments  to  scientists. 


Of  the  plants  which  poison  by  con- 
tact the  most  common  are  the  poison- 
ivy,  or  poison-oak,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  the  poison-sumach.  Both 
belong  to  the  Cashew  family.  The 
poison-ivy  is  a  climbing  or  trailing 
plant,  having  variable,  three-foliate 
leaves,  aerial  rootlets,  and  greenish- 
white  flowers  which  appear  in  June. 
The  fruit,  a  smooth,  waxy  berry,  often 
remains  on  the  plant  until  winter.  The 
poison-ivy  can  be  easilj'  distinguished 
from  the  Virginia  creeper,  as  the  latter 
has  five  leaflets  instead  of  three.  Pois- 
on-sumach is  a  shrub  instead  of  a  vine, 
and  has  long,  pinnate  leaves  with  from 
seven  to  thirteen  leaflets.  It  grows  in 
low,  swampy  places,  and  is  the  most 
poisonous  species. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  face 
and  hands  with  strong  soap-suds  or  am- 
monia-water whenever  one  has  been  in 
the  fields  "or  woods.  The  best  remedy 
for  poisoning  by  touch  is  a  mixture  of 
soap  liniment  and  oil  of  sassafras, 
which  any  druggist  will  prepare.  If 
this  is  used  before  the  irruption  ap- 
pears it  will  prevent  it,  and  afterward 
will  kill  the  poison.  It  is  well  to  take 
a  few  doses  of  Rochelle  salts  if  the  ir- 
ruption has  appeared.      Maida  McL. 


HONEY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATION 

Honey  sold  in  the  comb  is  tisually  free 
from  adulteration,  as  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  comb  from  paraffin  is  too 
difficult  to  leave  a  margin  for  profit. 
But  the  case  is  quite  different  with 
extracted  honey,  and  no  article  of  food 
is  more  generally  adulterated.  The 
adulterations  with  glucose,  cane-stxgar 
and  water  are  generally  harmless,  but 
fraudulent,  and  the  affixed  labels  of 
"pure"  honey  are  in  the  majority  of 
samples  misleading.  The  detection  of 
adulteration  is  easy,  as  pure  honey,  with 
rare  exceptions,  polarizes  light,  turning 
the  plane  to  the  left,  in  variation  from 
two  and  one  half  degrees  to  seventeen 
degrees,  while  glucose  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  An  inter- 
esting exception  to  this  rule  or  law 
occurred  in  connection  with  some 
honey,  claimed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
which  was  the  product  of  bees  that  had 
supposedly  fed  upon  the  exudation 
from  pine,  pine-leaves  and  wild  black- 
cherry  trees.     Maky  Wager  Fisher. 


A  SUIWMER  IDYLL 

Last  stimmer  1  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  living  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  asking  me  to  come  and  pay 
her  a  two-days'  visit,  appointing  the 
second  of  August  as  the  evening  upon 
which  I  should  come.  Near  the  close 
of  the  letter  she  wrote,  "On  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  of  August  I  am  to 
entertain  the  missionary  society  of  our 
church,  and  I  want  you  to  say  so'me- 
thing;  anything  you  choose  will  be  ac- 
ceptable." She  further  wrote  that  they 
had  one  organization  for  old  aiid  young 
— home  and  foreign  mission '  work— as 
it  was  all  they  thought  best  to  have. 

The  thought  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
great  farm-house  of  my  friend  or  under 
the  trees  and  by  the  beautiful  little 
brook  was  pleasant,  the  country  wooed 
me  so,  that  for  the  time  I  felt  little 
responsibility  about  the  missionary 
meeting.  As  it  neared  the  second  of 
August  I  began  to  wonder  what  mes- 
sage -would  be  the  best  to  carry.  Once 
I  thought  of  borrowing  some  of  the 
good  papers  we  had  had  in  our  own 
societies,  such  as  "The  Will  You?"  pa- 
per, or  "The  Burial  of  Christ,"  or  "Mis- 
sions in  Easter,"  or  the  "Orchei^tra 
Paper,"  but  I  did  not. 

The  third  of  August  brought  an  early 
dinner  at  the  farm-house.  The  morn- 
ing had  been  spent  in  getting  ready  for 
the  afternoon  company,  for  tea  was 
always  served  by  the  hostess  at  those 
meetings.  Nothing  was  too  much 
trouble.  The  house  and  tables  were 
decorated  with  beautiful  garden  flow- 
ers, like  the  annuals  that  grew  in  our 
old  home  gardens,  pretty  china  and 
glass  and  silver  were  brought  out,  and 
damask  that  would  ornament  any  city 
table.  The  missionary  society  seemed 
to  hold  a  place  of  honor  with  everj-  one 
connected  with  that  home.  Just  when 
it  was  time  for  the  people  to  start  from 
their  various  farms  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm broke  over  the  settlement,  and 
the  rain  did  not  cease  until  nearly  dark. 
I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  hostess, 


supposing  no  one  could  come,  as  there 
was  only  one  woman  living  near  enough 
to  walk  to  the  meeting.  Just  before 
two  o'clock  that  woman  came.  Her 
name  was  Mrs.  Buckbee,  but  they  called 
her  "Peggy"  Buckbee.  Her  hair  was 
combed  very  smoothly,  her  cotton  dress 
was  clean,  and  her  full  blue-checked 
gingham  apron  was  so  faultlessly 
ironed  that  it  was  really  handsome. 
The  qthers  began  to  drive  up,  until 
there  were  forty  there. 

The  women  took  off  their  bonnets, 
for  they  were  going  to  sew  on  home- 
mission  work  until  four,  and  then  they 
were  to  stay  to  tea  besides.  It  was 
very  dark  for  sewing,  but  one  good 
woman  said,  "We  would  not  sit  idle  at 
home  all  the  afternoon,"  so  moved  her 
chair  to  the  porch;  and  others  found 
light  in  one  way  or  another.  While 
they  sewed  one  could  hear  in  the  aside 
talks  of  the  large  bakings  and  iron- 
ings that  had  been  done  before  com- 
ing, and  I  was  constantly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  they  thought  it  was 
worth  while  to  come  to  a  missionary 
meeting. 

At  four  there  was  prayer  and  praise, 
Bible-reading  and  reports.  I  told  them 
of  a  question  once  asked  me,  "Do  I  owe 
anybody  anything?"  I  suggested  that 
whoever  needed  anything  we  could  do 
or  give  was  our  neighbor;  that  begin- 
ning with  those  nearest,  we  should  give 
cheer,  helpful  words,  tjme,  money  as 
the  need  might  be  and  as  we  could,  and 
so  reaclvCng  to  the  regions  beyond  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  qtiestion, 
nor  could  we  escape  the  responsibility 
of  making  suitable  answer. 

I  told  them  of  a  good  man  and  his 
wife  who  came  to  our  village  from  a 
farm,  and  who  felt  so  lonely  that  one 
day  the  man  came  to  my  mother,  who 
was  the  village  doctor's  wife,  and  asked, 
"What  way  do  neighborhood  lines  run 
in  villages? 
Mo  one  seems 
to  care  for 
us."  So  there 
come  the 
social  duties 
to  each  other 
as  residents 
in  the  same 
comm  unity. 
There  never 
need  be  lack 
of  opportu- 
nity either  to 
go  or  to  send 
the  message. 

After  the 
informal  talk 
a  very  abun- 
dant supper  was  daintily  served.  Later, 
when  the  guests  had  gone  and  the 
work  was  done,  1  sat  on  the  porch  with 
my  hostess.  I  told  her  how  much  I 
had  enjoyed  the  Christian  spirit  and 
real  fellowship  manifested,  but  I  said 
I  thought  the  suppers  (if  yours  is  a 
sample)  must  be  very  expensive.  She 
interrupted  me  with,  "Why  not  give  it 
to  the  poor?"  I  begged  her  to  forgive 
the  Judas  thought,  for  I  realized  just 
then  how  that  supi^er  had  been  given 
in  honor  and  service,  and  I  believed, 
like  the  spikenard-box,  its  aroma  would 
not  be  lost. 

My  hostess  told  me  many  things  of 
the  women,  of  the  Providence  that 
brought  their  gifted  president  to  them; 
but  I  was  especially  moved  by  the  story 
of  "Peggy"  Buckbee.  What  a  recent 
writer  has  said 'of  another  so  well  tells 
her  story  that  I  copy:  "Here  also  are 
parents  who  have  loved  books  and  hun- 
gered for  beauty,  yet  in  youth  were 
denied  education,  and  who  went  all 
their  lives  through  concealing  a  secret 
hunger  and  ambition,  but  who  deter- 
mined that  their  children  should  never 
want  for  an  education,  and  so  they 
offer  a  vicarious  sacrifice  of  love." 

My  hostess  told  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buckbee  had  never  owned  any  land,  but 
had  always  lived  in  a  tenant-house  and 
worked  for  a  farmer,  and  worked  faith- 
fully. They  had  never  had  any  money 
with  which  to  help  educate  their  daugh- 
ter beyon^d  the  district  school,  though 
she  was  unusually  bright,  but  they  had 
given  her  her  time  and  helped  plan 
ways  that  she  could  help  herself,  and 
as  a  result  the  daughter  lacked  only  a 
\  ear  of  being  through  college. 

My  hostess  also  said  the  neighbors 
criticise  the  daughter  severely  because 
she  does  not  give  up  study  and  help  her 
mother.  I  think,  though,  that  when 
she  is  through  her  salary  will  help  them 


much  more,  for  neither  of  them  can 
work  hard  many  years  longer. 

"Did  you  not  see  a  joy  in  Peggy's 
face  when  she  told  of  her  daughter's 
successes  at  school,  and  of  her  attain- 
ments?" I  asked.  Plainly  she  had  a  joy 
with  whom  a  stranger  doth  not  inter- 
meddle. Her  hungry  heart  was  being 
satisfied  in  seeing  her  daughter  obtain 
some  of  the  things  she  valued. 

Was  that  missionary  meeting  a  sim- 
ple thing?  Well,  "happiness  lies  in  sim- 
ple things — a  cujj  of  cold  water,  health, 
and  a  perfect  day." 

]}/Iaey  Joslyn  Smith. 

*. 

TESTED  RECEIPTS 

Baked  Cabbage. — Cut  the  outside 
leaves  from  a  firm,  small  cabbage,  put 
on  in  cold  water,  and  boil  fifteen  min- 
utes; drain  off  this  water  and  pour 
over  boiling'  water  ;  let  it  soak  until  ten- 
der, then  drain  it,  set  aside  until  cool, 
then  chop  it  fine,  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Stir  all  together,  put  in  a  bak- 
ing-dish; bake  until  brown.    Serve  hot. 

Egg-plant  with  Deessing.^ — Cut  the 
egg-plant  in  two,  take  out  all  the  in- 
side and  put  it  in  a  pan  with  a  cupful 
of  chopped  chicken,  veal  or  any  meat 
you  wish,  cover  with  water,  and  boil 
until  tender;  drain, add  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  a  small  onion  chopped 
fine,  salt  and  pepper  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs;  mix  well, 
fill  each  half  of  the  hull,  put  a  little 
butter  in  each,  and  bake  twenty  min- 
utes. In  preparing  egg-plant  keep  in 
water  until  ready  to  cook,  as  the  air 
will  turn  it  black. 

Artichokes  Sautes. — Wash  in  plenty 
of  cold  salt-water.  Let  them  stand  in 
the  water  some  time  if  they  are  not 
fresh.  Boil  them  in  enough  salted  water 


to  cover  them  until  the  leaves  are  ten- 
der, then  drain  them,  trim  oft'  the  tops 
of  the  leaves,  partly  cut  the  artichokes 
through  the  center,  and  remove  the 
choke  with  a  teaspoon.  Work  quickly, 
lest  they  become  cold.  Lay  them  in  a 
pan,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  good 
butter,  cover  the  pan  with  a  lid,  and  set 
to  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  for  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Take  it  out,  place  the 
artichokes  in  a  deep  dish,  and  serve 
with  any  desired  sauce. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


CROCHETED  FAN-LACE 

First  row— Ch  20  st,  2  tr,  ch  2,  skip  3 
st,  1  tr,  ch  1  tr,  ch  1;  repeat  until  there 
are  4  tr  with  1  ch  between  each  tr<  ch 
2,  2  tr,  ch  3.  Turn. 

Second  row — Ch  2  tr,  ch  tr  under 
each  ch  1  of  previous  row,  ch  1,  2  tr. 
Turn,  ch  3. 

Third  row — 2  tr,  ch  3,  4  tr  with  1  ch 
between  each  tr  in  center  of  tr  in  j)re- 
vious  row,  ch  2,  2  tr,  ch  3.  Turn. 

Fourth  row— Like  second  row;  ch  6, 
fasten  on  third  row.  Turn. 

Fifth  row — 12  tr  under  ch  6;  finish 
like  first  row. 

It  is  useless  to  give  direction  for  tops, 
as  any  one  can  very  readily  see  how  the 
little  fans  are  made. 

Sixth  row — 12  tr,  1  ch  between  each 
under  12  tr  of  previous  row.  Turn,  2 
knots,  fasten  in  first  ch,  2  knots,  fasten 
in  next  st;  repeat  ten  times. 

Seventh  row — Repeat  1  knot,  fasten 
in  center  of  2  knots  of  previous  row; 
repeat  around  scallop. 

The  edge  consists  of  little  fans  made 
as  follows:  4  tr  (1  ch  between  each) 
on  first  knot.  Turn,  2  tr  under  each  ch. 
Turn,  ch  3,  1  s  c  under  each  tr,  fasten 
in  next  knot;  repeat  five  times. 

Naomi  M. 

[household  concluded  on  page  17] 
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WHEELERS  WELCOME 

By  Albert  Lawrence 


Chapter  VI. 

|~B'  .  ^HE  lamp  nearly  slipped  from  her 
8  I  grasp  when  Mrs.  Wheeler  became 
g     I       convinced  that  the  mone.v  was 

|«  I  really  gone.  She  dropped  into  a 
chair,  covering  her  face  with  her 

K^PKi^  hands,  and  tried  to  think  that 

^fLJ^M^  she  had  put  the  roll  of  bills  some- 

^jraaKJlj  "No,"  she  repeated  to  herself, 
BBH^i'jK    "I   put   the   money   in   the  toe 

l^fflwJ^  of  those  black  stockings,  and 
IminI  Wb3\  rolled  them  together  just  as  I  al- 
ways do,  and  then  placed  them  in  the  lower 
corner  of  the  drawer,  'way  to  the  back  side." 
She  rose  and  came  to  the  bureau,  and  began 
to  tumble  about  the  contents  of  the  drawer 
again.  "But  it  is  gone!  The  money  is  cer- 
tainly gone!  Wh}',  the  stockings  and  all  are 
gone!  What  will  the  children  say?  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?  Why  can't  I  find  it?  Who  could 
have  taken  it?" 

She  was  gone  so  long  that  Jessie  came  to 
the  stairway  and  called  her  mother.  But 
Mrs.  Wheeler  was  so  distraught  that  she 
failed  to  hear  her  daughter.  Jessie  then 
came  hurrying  up  to  the  room. 

"What  is  the  trouble,  mama?" 

"Oh,  my  child,  I've  lost  that  money!  It  Is 
gone!   I  cannot  tiud  it!" 

"Lost  the  money!  Mama— no!" 

Jessie  flew  to  her  in  despair. 

"Oh,  surely  we  can  find  it!"  the  girl  con- 
tinued. "Where  did  you  put  it?  You  have 
forgotten!   Think,  mama!" 

"I  have  tried  to!  No,  Jessie,  I  put  it  right 
there!  I  rolled  it  up  in  the  stockings  and  hid 
them  away  there!" 

"Stockings?"  questioned  Jessie. 

"Yes;  those  thin  black  ones  of  yours.  Only 
this  morning  I  put  it  in  there." 

"Oh,  mama,  they're  down-stairs!  I  carried 
them  there  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  mend 
this  evening!"  And  she  flew  from  the  room 
in  her  haste  to  find  their  little  store  of 
wealth. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  followed  as  rapidly  as  she 
could.  They  scarcely  breathed  for  the  hope 
that  was  given  them.  Craig  had  caught  the 
note  of  despair  in  the  voices  above  and  met 
them  as  they  came  into  the  room. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  almost  sharply,  as 
he  tried  to  seize  Jessie's  arm. 

"Oh,  nothing— nothing!"  she  repeated,  elud- 
ing him  and  flying  to  her  work-basket. 

But  he  guessed  it  all  from  their  manner. 
The  money  was  gone!  The  beginnings  of  that 
hard,  fatalistic  laugh  came  from  his  throat. 
If  they  were  having  hard  luck,  more  was  to 
follow.  It  was  a  mockery  to  expect  anything 
else.  This  feeling  was  one  which  he  despised 
and  fought  hard  against;  still  It  would  master 
him  at  times. 

"Here  it  is,  mama!  The  money  is  all  safe! 
I  hadn't  unrolled  the  stockings  yet!"  cried 
Jessie,  holding  them  in  one  hand  and  the  roll 
of  bills  in  the  other. 

"Oh,  it  is  safe!  I  am  so  glad!"  said  the 
mother,  and  she  silently  breathed  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving. 

"Did  you  think  you  had  lost  the  money? 
Oh,  that  would  have  been  too  bad!"  declared 
Mr.  Atkinson,  in  a  voice  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy. 

"Here,  Craig,"  said  his  mother,  "you  count 
the  money.  Yes,"  she  added,  turning  to  their 
guest  with  an  explanation  of  the  whole  affair. 

She  and  Jessie  laughed,  and  the  tears  filled 
their  eyes  in  turn,  as  they  told  what  a  fright 
they  had  given  themselves.  Even  Craig  had 
great  ditficulty  in  counting  the  money,  for  the 
tremor  in  his  mother's  voice  made  his  own 
eyes  fill,  so  that  tens  looked  like  twenties, 
and  the  twenties  became  two  hundred,  with 
four  X's  in  the  other  corners.  But  at  last 
he  had  just  a  hundred  and  five  dollars  laid 
out  in  a  pile.  Then  he  did  some  figuring  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

"There  will  be  compound  interest  for  six 
weeks,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Atkinson. 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  had  resolved  that  if  the  New  York 
bank  insisted  on  this  he  would  pay  it  himself 
and  say  nothing  to  the  Wheelers  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

"That  will  be  ninety-two  cents,"  continued 
Craig,  taking  some  change  from  his  pocket. 
"I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  every  obli- 
gation. The  next  Interest  will  be  due  in 
October.  I  hope  to  make  a  reduction  of  the 
principal  at  that  time." 

Mr.  Atkinson  liked  the  boy's  businesslike 
expressions,  and  left  him  have  his  way,  af- 
ter examining  the  figures.  Craig's  quiet  In- 
dependence was  very  pleasing  to  the  man, 
and  he  mentally  promised  himself  that  the 
lad  should  be  no  loser  if  he  could  help  him  in 
any  way.  He  prolonged  his  call  to  discuss 
Craig's  plans  with  him,  and  gave  him  some 
good  advice  regarding  the  projects  he  had  in 
mind. 

The  AVheelers  regretted  very  much  to  part 
with  Prancer,  because  he  had  been  so  long 
on  the  place.  But  as  the  horse  went  into 
good  hands,  and  was  to  remain  so  near,  part- 
ing from  him  was  made  easier.   Besides,  Mr. 


Atkinson  agreed  with  them  that  It  would 
have  been  very  unwise  under  the  circum- 
stances to  have  kept  him. 

Although  the  money  coming  from  this  sale 
could  not  be  looked  upon  exactly  In  the  light 
of  gain,  there  had  been  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  their  affairs  in  the  last  month.  Jes- 
sie brought  out  the  little  book  where  she 
kept  the  debits  and  credits  of  "Wheelers 
Welcome,"  and  forced  a  balance  In  the  four 
weeks'  transactions.  Charging  themselves 
market  prices  for  the  eggs  and  cream  and 
other  items,  there  was  still  a  sum  of  nearly 
forty  dollars  which  their  labor  had  earned. 
As  they  had  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
next  three  months  at  least  would  prove 
equally  profitable,  there  was  much  ground  for 
congratulation  and  rejoicing. 

By  the  first  of  July  all  the  Hillsborough 
debts  had  been  paid,  and  there  only  remained 
the  mortgage,  with  its  Interest  due  semi- 
annually, to  contend  against. 

This  month  marked  the  height  of  the  recre- 
ation season.  As  yet  they  had  been  called 
upon  only  twice  to  keep  travelers  over  night. 
But  one  warm  afternoon,  when  Jessie  was 
helping  some  Hillsborough  girls  to  ices,  three 
tourists  from  the  west  came  rolling  into  the 
grounds  on  their  wheels.  The  great  bicycle 
sign  at  the  gate  never  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  passers-by,  and  when  their  eyes 
once  lighted  on  the  cool,  well-kept  yard 
within  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  ride  by; 
one  must  stop  if  only  for  a  moment's  rest 
and  refreshment. 

Jessie  was  quick  to  guess  the  relationship 
that  existed  between  members  of  the  little 
parties  that  came  to  her  tables. 

"Father  and  mother  and  daughter,"  she  de- 
cided, as  the  new-comers  pushed  their  wheels 
into  racks  and  selected  restful  places  for 
their  tired  bodies.  Jessie  never  forced  herself 
upon  her  guests,  but  she  was  always  quick  to 
note  the  first  sign  if  anything  was  wanted. 
"They  have  come  from  a  long  distance,"  she 
reflected,  looking  critically  at  the  bundles 
suspended  from  the  handle-bars. 

After  a  time  she  approached  them  hospi- 
tably. "I'ou  find  it  rather  dusty,  I  should 
judge,"  she  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"Dusty!  And  so  hilly!"  replied  the  woman. 
"It  Is  pretty — very  pretty,  but  oh,  so  hilly! 
Why,  we  haven't  come  half  the  distance  we 
calculated  to,  and  I  am  completely  tired  out!" 

"How  far  is  It  to  the  next  town— Hillsbor- 
ough, isn't  It?"  Inquired  the  man. 

"Yes;  ten  miles,"  Jessie  answered. 

"Oh,  my,  papa,  I  can  never  go  that  far!" 
declared  his  wife.  "Isn't  there  some  hotel— 
couldn't  you  keep  us  over  night?"  turning 
quickly  to  their  young  hostess. 

"Yes;  we  do  keep  people." 

"Then  we  must  stay,  papa." 

"Yes,  do  let's,  papa,"  added  the  daughter. 
"Oh,  I  think  It  is  so  pretty  here!  Y'ou  must 
take  some  snaps.  Back  there  by  the  river 
were  such  pretty  views.  You  haven't  taken 
more  than  two  pictures  to-day." 

The  man  had  been  fanning  himself  vigor- 
ously. 

"I  believe  I'm  cool  enough  so  I  dare  have 
some  cream.  Don't  you  and  Maud  want 
some?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  must  wash  before  I  eat  anything," 
declared  his  wife,  looking  at  her  hands.  "Isn't 
there  some  place.  Miss—" 

"Yes,"  answered  Jessie.  "Wheeler  is  my 
name,"  she  added,  le'ading  the  way  to  the 
house. 

"Wheeler!  Why,  of  course;  we  read  It  on 
the  sign— 'Wheelers  Welcome.'  " 

"But  I  thought  that  meant  bicycle-riders 
were  welcome?"  said  the  man. 

"It  does,"  answered  Jessie.  "It  stands  for 
both." 

"Good  enough!  Good  enough!"  he  cried,  in 
his  heavy  bass  voice,  appreciating  Craig's 
work  fully.  "Now,  a  good  way  to  Introduce 
ourselves  would  be  to  register.  Does  'Wheel- 
ers Welcome'  require  its  guests  to  regisier?" 
he  asked. 

"Why,  papa,  stand  still,  and  I'll  write  our 
came  in  dust  on  your  back, "» said  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"In  dust— Dustin!" 

"Dust  on  Dustin!"  cried  Maud,  explosively, 
brushing  the  sand  in  a  cloud  from  her 
father's  back. 

"That's  it!  That's  it!  Our  name  lends  Itself 
to  punning,  too.  Miss  Wheeler,  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  wife,  Mrs.  Dustin,  and 
our  daughter,  Maud^.  You  and  I  dou't  require 
an  introduction.  We're  already  acquainted," 
he  said,  with  a  comical  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Jessie  tuought  them  very  jolly  people. 

They  quickly  made  themselves  at  home  at 
"Wheelers  Welcome,"  and  in  a»few  hours 
had  come  to  like  the  place  so  well  that  they 
decided  to  spend  several  days  there.  Craig 
was  going  to  Hillsborough  that  evening,  so 
they  gave  him  checks  for  some  bundles  which 
had  been  sent  ahead  by  express,  and  asked 
him  to  get  them  and  bring  them  home  with 
him. 

The  next  morning  Maud  and  her  father  set 
out  to  take  some  photographs  alon^r  the  creek. 


Craig  had  told  them  there  were  very  pretty 
views  to  be  obtained,  and  they  took  a  lunch, 
intending  to  go  as  far  as  Wishwash  lake. 
Mrs.  Dustin  remained  at  the  Wheelers',  for 
she  was  very  tired.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she 
saw  her  husband  coming  up  the  path,  and 
went  to  meet  him. 

"Where  is  Maud?"  she  asked. 

"Maud?   Isn't  she  here?" 

"No." 

"What?" 

"No,"  repeated  Mrs.  Dustin. 

"She  left  me  at  noon,  when  we  were  with- 
in sight  of  the  house,  and  said  she  was  com- 
ing here." 

"Papa,  you're  trying  to  frighten  me!"  said 
the  mother. 

"Isn't  Maud  here?"  he  asked,  very  soberly. 

"No,"  she  replied,  with  an  excited  tremor 
In  her  voice. 

"Then  she  has  lost  her  way,"  he  said,  try- 
ing to  control  his  alarm,  as  he  looked  back 
toward  the  darkening  forest. 


Chapter  VII.  ' 

The  fact  that  Maud  was  lost  somewhere 
in  the  woods  and  night  coming  on  threw  the 
house  into  no  small  commotion.  Craig  came 
up  from  the  field,  and  he  and  Mr.  Dustin 
started  at  once  In  search  of  the  lost  girl. 
Jessie  went  across  the  farm  to  Hunter's,  to 
make  inquiry  there,  and  start  them  to  look- 
ing for  her,  also,  should  there  be  need.  Craig 
and  Jessie  had  a  code  of  signals  with  the 
farm-bell,  and  she  agreed  to  let  them  know 
if  Maud  returned  to  the  house  or  was  found 
at  Hunter's. 

"You  say  she  started  to  return  when  within 
sight  of  the  house?"  asked  Craig,  as  he  and 
Mr.  Dustin  entered  the  woods. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  father;  "we  had  tramped 
about  for  several  hours,  and  Maud  was  very 
tired.  When  we  saw  the  house  so  near  I 
told  her  she  could  go  home.  I  wanted  to 
go  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  get  one 
or  two  more  views." 

"How  far  were  you  from  the  lake  then?" 
Craig  inquired. 

"Why,  we  were  right  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake." 

"Then  It  wasn't  our  house  that  you  saw. 
The  lake  is  three  miles  from  here,  and  there 
are  hills  and  woods  between  that  completely 
shut  out  the  view." 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dustin.  "f 
saw  the  house  myself,  and  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it.  It  certainly  was  very  much  like 
yours,  both  the  house  and  the  outbuildings — 
why,  the  windmill,  too,  I  remember,  was 
like  yours!" 

"Yes,  there  is  such  a  place.  Mr.  Norton 
lives  there.  Our  best  plan  Is  to  cut  through 
these  woods  to  the  shore  of  the  lake— it  is  the 
shortest  'way— and  then  go  right  to  the  house. 
We  shall  probably  find  your  daughter  there." 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  so!  Certainly  no  harm  can 
come  to  her!  Whatever  house  she  should  go 
to  she  would  be  treated  kindly!" 

"Indeed  she  would,"  answered  Craig. 
"There  is  no  person  or  thing  In  this  region 
that  one  need  be  afraid  of." 

"I  wish  her  mother  could  realize  that," 
said  the  father.  "She  will  suffer  agonies  till 
Maud  is  found.  She  cannot  think  of  her  ex- 
cept as  a  very  little  girl.  Why,  the  child  is 
fourteen— most  old  enough  to  look  out  for 
herself,  I  should  say." 

Still  the  father's  voice  betrayed  his  own 
anxiety.  They  were  going  through  the  woods 
rapidly,  much  of  the  way  on  the  run.  Craig 
led.  Now  and  then  they  stopped  for  just  an 
instant,  listened,  shouted,  and  listened  again. 
There  was  never  any  reply.  Then  they 
pushed  forward  with  greater  strides.  Night 
was  fast  overtaking  them. 

At  last  the  two  emerged  from  the  forest 
and  stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Mr. 
Dustin  pointed  out  the  house  why'h  ,he  and 
Maud  had  mistaken  for  the  Wheeler  home. 

"Yes,  that  is  Mr.  Norton's,"  said  Craig. 
"We  will  go  there  at  once  and  iuquife." 
And  he  set  off  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

"Why  do  you  go  that  way?"  asked  Mr. 
Dustin.  "It  is  nearer  up  through  here,  the 
way  that  Maud  went." 

"You  cannot  reach  the  house  that  way," 
answered  Craig.  "The  creek  flows  just  this 
side,  and  It  is  too  wide  and  deep  to  cross. 
If  we  follow  the  shore  here  for  a  short  dis- 
tance we  will  strike  the  creek  where  there  is 
a  foot-bridge  over  it.  If  your  daughter  went 
that  way  she  may  not  have  reached  the  house 
at  all.    But  we  had  better  go  and  inquire." 

This  new  disclosure  took  away  the  little 
hope  which  they  had  had.  It  was  now  quite 
dark.  Stars  were  showiug  themselves  with 
increasing  splendor  in  the  sky  above,  and  a 
few  were  brilliant  enough  to  reflect  In  the 
smooth  water  of  the  lake. 

(,"raig  knocked  at  the  back  door  of  the  farm- 
house and  made  known  their  errand.  Mrs. 
Norton  and  her  daughters  were  alone  In  the 
house';  the  men  of  the  family  had  not  yet 
returned  from  town.  No  girl  answering  to 
the  description  of  Maud  had  been  seen  there 
that  day. 

The  women  were  thrown  into  considerable 
excitement  when  they  learned  the  whole 
story.  Mrs.  Norton  came  into  the  open  air 
with  a  lamp  above  her  head  and  peered  about 
in  the  night,  expressing  a  keen  .sympathy  for 
the  anxious  parents.  The  girls  volunteered 
to  join  in  the  search,  but  Mr.  Dustin,  thank- 
ing tiem,  would  not  permit  this,  for  he  was 
certain  that  Maud  had  found  her  way  to  some 
farm-house  and  was  quite  safe. 


Craig  and  the  anxious  father  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  spot  where  Maud  had  set  out 
for  the  house,  and  there  tried  to  reason  out 
the  course  which  she  would  be  liTiely  to  hare 
followed  on  discovering  that  the  creek  barred 
her  way.  If  she  had  gone  down  the  stream  . 
she  would  shortly  have  come  to  the  foot- 
bridge, and  so  have  reached  the  house.  They 
decided  that  she  must  have  gone  up  the 
stream,  and  accordingly  set  off  In  that  di- 
rection. 

It  was  now  so  dark  in  the  forest  that  they 
could  make  their  way  only  at  a  walk.  When- 
ever the  creek  led  them  near  a  farm-house 
they  left  its  banks  and  inquired  after  the 
missing  girl.  Thus  Craig  led  the  way  toward 
his  home.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they 
came  out  upon  the  road,  half  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  "Wheelers  Welcome."  A  light  was 
burning  in  the  house.  Suddenly,  as  they 
looked,  the  farm-bell  sounded  on  the  still 
night  air. 

"Hark!"  said  Craig;  and  the  two  stopped 
in  their  tracks  to  listen. 

"Ding,  dongl"  Silence.  "Ding!"  All  was 
still  for  an  instant,  then  two  more  strokes, 
"Ding,  dong!"  It  was  the  signal  Craig  and 
his  sister  had  agreed  upon. 

"She  is  found!  They  have  found  her!  They 
have  found  her!"  cried  the  excited  boy;  and 
both  set  off  on  a  run  for  the  house. 

They  reached  there  out  of  breath,  but 
found  the  missing  girl  safe  in  her  mother's 
arms.  Maud  had  made  her  way  back  alone 
but  a  few  minutes  before.  While  she  was 
resting  and  eating  a  bite  -she  told  her  story. 

"Why,  papa,"  she  said,  "I  went  up  toward 
the  house  and  came  to  a  creek  and  couldn't 
get  across.  Then  I  saw  it  wasn't  their 
house,"  turning  toward  the  Wheelers.  "It 
wasn't  where  I  wanted  to  go  at  all.  Then  I 
tried  to  go  back  to  you;  but  you  were  gone, 
and  I  couldn't  find  you  anywhere.  I  called 
and  called,  but  you  never  answered—" 

"I  didn't  hear  you,"  said  the  father,  sadly. 

"I  called  awfully  loud— why,  till  I  got 
hoarse!  Then  I  remembered  that  the  creek 
went  across  the  road  down  here,  and  if  I 
followed  it  back  I  could  get  home.  So  I  tried 
to  find  the  creek  again.  I  hunted  and  hunted, 
and  It  began  to  get  dark.   Then  I  cried." 

"My  child!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dustin,  draw- 
ing her  closer. 

"But  I'm  all  right  now,  mam'a!  By  and  by 
I  hunted  some  more,  and  then  I  found  the 
creek.  It  was  awfully  dark  then,  and  I  was 
afraid;  but  I  followed  the  creek,  oh,  ever  so 
long,  and  by  and  by  I  came  out  by  the  road! 
Then  I  was  all  right!   Oh,  but  I'm  tired!" 

"We'll  go  right  to  bed  at  once,"  said  the 
mother,  "and  you  can  rest  as  late  as  you're 
a  mind  to  in  the  morning.  Can't  she,  Mrs. 
Wheeler?" 

"Indeed  she  can,"  was  the  answ-er. 

This  mishap  of  Maud's  brought  the  two 
families  verj-  close  togethex-,  and  many  con- 
fidences were  exchanged.  Mr.  Dustin  was  the 
cashier  of  a  Chicago  bank;  and,  learning  of 
the  mortgage  on  the  place,  he  made  Craig 
promise  to  write  to  him  if  he  ever  had  any 
trouble  with  the  parties  holding  the  claim  on 
"Wheelers  Welcome."  "I  shall  be  glad  to 
help  you  in  the  matter  if  I  can,"  he  said. 

The  Dustins  prolonged  their  stay  until  the 
following  week.  Maud  and  Jessie  became 
almost  inseparable  during  this  time.  Jessie's 
work  was  play  for  the  younger  girl,  and  she 
entered  into  it  with  great  zest.  She  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  arranging  the  table 
in  the  yard,  decorating  it  with  bouquets, 
brushing  the  crumbs  after  some  patron  had 
gone,  or  waiting  upon  others  when  Jessie  had 
her  hands  full. 

This  help  gave  Jessie  some  liberty,  and  now 
and  then  she  joined  the  others  in  their  cro- 
quet games.  Occasionally  there  was  an  hour 
when  Mrs.  Wheeler  took  charge  of  the  work, 
and  then  the  two  girls  treated  themselves  to 
a  tramp  afield.  Maud  was  very  careful  about 
venturing  far  from  her  friend,  for  she  had 
no  desire  to  repeat  the  experiences  of  that 
time  when  she  became  lost. 

Mr.  Dustin  wished  to  develop  some  of  the 
views  which  he  had  taken  since  leaving  home. 
As  he  had  all  the  necessary  chemicals  with 
him,  he  had  but  to  find  a  place  light,  tight 
and  free  of  dust.  With  Craig's  permission 
and  assistance  he  transformed  a  corner  of 
the  shed  into  a  dark-room,  where  he"  could 
work  without  fear  of '  spoiling  his  plates. 
Clear,  running  water  was  had  through  the  aid 
of  the  w-induiill  and  a  length  of  garden  hose. 
A  ruby  light  was  improvised,  as  were  many 
other  essentials  to  good  work.  But  Mr.  Dus- 
tin was  a  man  of  resources,  and  in  the  end 
the  results  which  he  obtained  were  as  good 
as  he  could  have  done  at  home. 

Craig  was  very  much  interesteu  in  the  differ- 
ent processes  from  first  to  last,  and  snatched 
many  moments  from  his  duties,  without  neg- 
lecting them,  in  which  to  watch  Mr.  Dustin 
at  his  work.  The  latter  was  pleased  with 
the  interest  which  Craig  manifested,  and  took 
pains  to  explain  each  step  as  he  went  along, 
it  appealed  to  the  boy  as  a  very  fascinating 
amusement,  and  he  wondered  if  the  day 
would  ever  come  when  he  could  permit  him- 
self to  enjoy  such  pleasures. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Craig  had  the  farm-work  so  well  in  hand 
at  this  time  that  he  decided  to  give  himself 
a  holiday.  After  the  morning's  chores  were 
(lone  he  harnessed  Mollie  to  the  buggy,  and 
he  and  Mr.  Dustin  drove  to  the  Norton  place. 
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Of  course,  they  had  to  tell  Miiud's  expeiienre 
during  the  hours  when  she  was  lost  in  the 
woods.  Then  they  borrowed  Mr.  Norton's 
boat,  after  putting  ilollie  in  the  barn,  and 
went  for  a  row  and  a  fish  on  Wishwash  lake. 

The  sliy  was  heavily  overe.ist  with  elouds, 
and  it  loolied  as  if  rain  might  fall  any  min- 
ute. There  was  but  very  little  wiud  stirring, 
and  the  lake  received  the  boat  with  scarcely 
a  ripple  on  its  dark,  leaden  surface.  Craig 
di'chired  if  there  were  any  flsh  at  all  in  the 
water  they  should  bite  on  such  a  day  as  this. 

And,  indeed,  they  were  quite  successful 
with  their  hooks  and  lines.  The  small  fish 
they  returned  to  the  lake;  but  at  noon  Craig 
had  taken  two  that  weighed  a  pound  apiece, 
and  Mr.  Dustin  had  three  that  were  nearly 
as  large.  They  had  brought  a.  lunch  with 
them,  and  this  they  ate  on  the  grassy  shore 
ar  the  farther  side  of  Wishwash  lake.  In 
the  afternoon  the.v  were  even  more  fortunate 
with  their  lines,  and  at  night  carried  home 
a  fine  string  of  tish. 

On  Sunday  the  Dustins  and  the  AVheelers 
attended  services  in  the  little  white  church 
at  the  Corners.  The  Wheelers  went  with 
their  buggy;  but  Mollie  was  hardly  equal  to 
drawing  all,  so  the  Dustins  rode  their  wheels. 
Mr.  Dustin  was  an  otlicer  iu  a  Sunday-school 
in  Chicago,  and  when  called  upon  by  the 
superintendent  for  a  few  remarks  spoke  in 
a  breezy,  cheerful  way  that  W'as  helpful  and 
refreshing  to  all. 

When  they  returned  home  Craig  found  two 
young  men  from  Hillsborough  restiug  in  the 
yard,  with  their  wheels  leaning  against  the 
fence.  These  two  had  lunched  at  "Wheelers 
Welcome"  a  few  days  previously,  and  they 
were  much  surprised  at  finding  all  signs  of 
its  being  a  place  of  refreshment  gone.  Craig 
explained  that  they  did  not  do  business  on 
the  Sabbath;  he  did  it  iu  a  very  nice  way, 
making  no  parade  of  his  piety.  But  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  knowing  that  the  two  had  come  far, 
and  would  have  to  return  without  anything 
to  eat,  unless  she  fed  them,  invited  them  in 
to  stay  and  take  dinner  at  her  table.  Craig 
had  dressed  the  fish  the  night  before,  and 
placed  them  on  ice,  and  there  was  an  abun- 
dance for  all. 

When  the.v  came  to  leave  they  made  as  if 
to  pay  for  their  dinner,  but  Mrs.  Wheeler 
would  take  nothing.  They  were  greatly  non- 
plussed at  this,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  for 
they  were  self-respecting  fellows.  But  their 
hostess  made  known  her  position,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dismissing  them  without  any  of- 
fense. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  the 
matter.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  super- 
intendent of  the  little  school  at  the  Corners 
read  an  anonymous  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived during  the  week,  inclosing  a  dollar 
bill.  It  was  an  odd  communication— only  the 
Wheelers  quite  understood  it,  and  they  said 
nothing. 

"Your  Sunday-school  will  please  use  the  in- 
closed as  It  Sees  fit,"  the  note  read.  "It  is  to 
pay  for  a  lesson  in  Sabbath-keeping  taught 
two  young  men  by  members  of  your  school." 

That  >vas  all. 

Monday  morning  the  Dustins  resumed  their 
vacation  trip.  The  two  families  parted  with 
real  regret  and  expressions  of  hope  that  the 
future  might  hold  other  meetings  in  store  for 
them.  Craig  carried  their  luggage  to  Hills- 
borough, and  there  it  was  checked  to  the 
next  stopping-place. 

Mr.  Dustin  had  wanted  half  a  dozen  good 
farm  views,  and  he  had  taken  as  numy  about 
the  Wheeler  place.  He  finished  up  one  of  each 
of  these,  which  he  left  with  their  hostess  as 
remembrances  of  the  delightful  sojourn  with 
them.  Besides  these  there  was  a  snug  little 
sum  of  money— the  usual  rates  at  "W^heelers 
Welcome"— which  swelled  the  fund  to  meet 
the  interest  due  In  October. 

Hay  harvest  was  now  upon  them,  and  for 
the  next  few  days  Craig  was  very  busy. 
There  were  several  acres  of  grass  to  cut  and 
cure,  then  haul  to  the  barn  and  mow  away. 
He  began  as  early  as  possible,  in  hopes  of 
doing  all  the  work  himself,  and  thus  saving 
the  expense  of  hiring  assistance. 

"Hello,  little  boss!"  cried  some  one  from 
the  fence,  as  Craig  was  driving  down  one 
side  of  the  field  with  Mollie  harnessed  to  the 
mower.  The  clatter  of  the  knives  was  so 
great  that  Craig  failed  to  hear  the  salutation ; 
but  he  discovered  Frazer  waving  his  hand, 
and  stopped  Mollie  to  have  a  word  with  him. 

"Ye'll  need  some  help  on  that  .iob,  I  reck- 
on," said  Frazer,  as  he  surveyed  the  field 
before  him. 

"1  shall  get  along  all  right  alone  till  I  come 
to  mow  It  .>ay,"  answered  Craig,  wiping  the 
perspirat'  -n  from  his  brow.  "Maybe  I  shall 
have  tc  lire  some  one  then." 

"No\\,  see  here,  little  boss,"  began  Jack, 
"I've  ',ot  to  have  some  help,  too.  My  boss, 
he's  been  called  to  sit  on  jury  down  to  Hills- 
borough. We  expected  a  man  to  come  this 
mornii",  but  he  disappointed  us.  An'  Hunter 
says,  says  he,  'Make  some  dicker  with 
Craig  Wheeler.  He's  as  good  as  a  man  in 
the  fi>ld,'  sa.vs  he.  Now,  here's  two  hay- 
flelds  \bout  the  same  size,  and  we've  each 
done  i  bout  the  same  amount  of  work  in  *em. 
Now,  If  you'll  come  over  an'  help  me  finish 
mine,  '11  return  the  favor.  I'll  take  Prancer 
and  CO  ne  over  an'  help  ye  out  with  your'n. 
What  d'ye  say,  little  boss'^" 

This  suited  Craig  exactly,  and  he  agreed 
to  the  proposition  at  once.  The  rails  of  the 
fence  ^vere  accordingly  parted  and  he  drove 
Mollie  and  the  mower  into  the  field  which  had 


been  leased  to  Mr.  Hunter.  There  he  fol- 
lowed Jack  and  I'raucer  with  the  mower,  and 
the  work  which  would  have  taken  a  horse 
and  a  nuin  a  whole  day  to  perform  was  com- 
pleted by  the  double  force  in  the  forenoon. 

In  the  afternoon  they  turned  the  hay  over, 
and  spread  it  out  to  dr.v  in  the  sunshine.  The 
next  morning  the  two  went  into  Craig's  Jleld 
with  their  machines  and  cut  the  tall  grass 
there,  spreading  it  out  later,  as  in  the  other 
lot.  That  on  Hunter's  land  was  ready  first 
to  go  into  the  barn. 

It  was  Friday  before  Craig  was  ready  to 
haul  his  hay.  The  day  had  been  intensely 
■  hot.  Great  nmsses  of  fleecy  clouds  floated 
lazily  across  the 'sky.  Thus  far  the  weather 
had  been  fine,  but  that  morning  it  began  to 
look  threatening,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  ii  heavy  shower  seemed  inevitable. 

Whenever  the  two  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  their  faces  they 
looked  at  the  heavens  and  calculated  the 
probability  of  getting  through  before  a  storm 
broke  upon  them.  The  hay  had  been  put  into 
little  cocks  all  over  the  field,  and  thence  was 
pitched  upon  the  wagon.  Not  more  than  two 
loads  remained  to  be  hauled  to  the  barn 
when  the  clouds  gathered  in  a  solid  black  ex- 
panse across  the  whole  western  sky. 

"I'm  afraid  we  can't  do  it,  little  boss,"  said 
Frazer,  as  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

"It  will  spoil  what  remains  out,"  declared 
Craig,  looking  hopelessly  at  the  coming  storm. 

They  worked  like  beavers.  The  lightning 
cut  blinding  lines  across  the  black  wall  that 
rose  higher  and  higher  out  of  the  west.  The 
thunder  rolled  over  the  earth,  echoing  and  re- 
•  echoing  among  the  wooded  hills. 

For  a  moment  the  elements  preserved  an 
ominous  silence.  Craig  worked  doggedly, 
without  speaking.  He  was  downcast  because 
of  the  loss  that  threatened  him. 

"Quickj  Now  for  the  barn!"  cried  Frazer. 
"We'll  have  just  time  to  get  this  load  under 
cover!  Get  up  there,  Mollie!  Go  on,  Pran- 
cer!" 

Frazer  was  on  the  load  and  drove  through 
the  open  doors  into  the  barn.  Craig,  with 
fork  over  his  shoulder,  paused  a  moment  un- 
der the  great  elm,  which  stood  near,  and 
looked  back  over  the  fields.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance the  rain  was  falling  like  a  vast  gray 
veil  let  down  from  the  clouds. 

Jessie  had  seen  the  storm  coming,  and 
worked  hard  to  be  prepared  for  it.  Chairs 
were  hurried  into  the  house,  the  awning  was 
taken  down,  the  hammocks  unfastened  and 
rolled  up  with  it,  and  all  bundled  under  shel- 
ter, and  the  table  iu  the  yard  was  stripped  of 
its  decorations  and  carried  indoors. 

Three  strangers  rode  up  breathlessly  on 
their  wheels  as  the  last  article  was  put  un- 
der cover,  and  these  were  invited  into  the 
house. 

"I  wonder  where  Craig  is?"  said  his  sister, 
anxiously.  "Mama,  it  will  spoil  what  hay  he 
has  out.  Oh,  I  do  hope  he  has  it  nearly  all  in 
the  barn!" 

Jessie  ran  to  the  back  door  to  see  if  she 
could  discover  aught  of  her  brother.  The 
rain  was  already  falling  iu  great  drops. 
Across  the  fields  it  could  be  seen  gliding 
toward  the  house  in  the  form  of  mighty 
sheets  gray  and  tattered. 

Now  tl)e  storm  broke  over  them, with  all  its 
fury.  Jessie  caught  a  single  glimpse  of  Craig 
in  the  barn  and  knew  that  he  was  under  shel- 
ter. The  great  trees  were  thrashing  about, 
writhing  and  twisting  under  the  fierce  on- 
slaught. Wind  and  rain  beat  upon  the  earth 
in  gusts,  each  succeeding  one  more  terrible 
than  the  other.  An  awful  din  was  every- 
where. 

Half  an  hour  it  lasted.  Then  there  was 
an  abatement  of  wind  and  rain,  but  the 
thunder  and  lightning  seemed  waxing  in  its 
terror.  Jessie  had  worked  herself  into  a  high 
state  of  nervous  excitement.  As  she  looked 
from  the  kitchen  door  suddenly  there  came 
a  blinding  flash,  then  a  crash,  like  a  million 
boards  rending  and  falling  about  her. 

She  had  seen  the  lightning  in  a  fiery  streak 
descend  over  the  barn.  "Craig!  Oh,  Craig!" 
'Jessie  cried,  and  ran  into  the  storm.  "He  is 
killed!   I  know  he  is  killed!" 

On  the  way  to  the  barn  her  foot  slipped. 
Things  seemed  to  whirl  and  then  grow 
black  about  her.  With  a  little  cry  she  fell 
unconscious  in  the  pool  of  water  before  the 
stable  door. 


Chapter  IX. 

The  thunderbolt  which  had  drawn  Jessie 
from  the  house  did  not  strike  the  barn,  as 
she  had  thought,  but  descended  upon  the 
greajt  elm  just  beyond,  and  tore  off  one  of  its 
largest  limbs,  casting  it  upon  the  hillside. 

"That  was  a  close  call  for  us,  little  boss," 
said  Jack,  his  face  no  less  white  than  Craig's. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  in  the  door  look- 
ing upon  the  ruin  It  had  wrought.  Then 
Craig  crossed  the  barn  to  glance  toward  the 
liouse  to  see  how  his  mother  and  sister  took 
the  awful  storm.  He  reached''  the  opposite 
door  just  in  time  to  see  Jessie  fall  uncon- 
scious upon  tlie  wet  and  soaking  earth. 

Craig  flew  to  her  at  once,  and  lifting  the 
slender  form  in  his  arms,  bore  his  sister  to 
the  house.  Jessie's  faint  had  only  a  moment's 
duration.  When  she  learned  that  Craig  was 
uuinjured  her  recovery  was  rapid,  and  she 
soon  felt  like  scolding  herself  for  making 
more  trouble  when  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
enough  already. 

The  storm  had  passed  now,  and  Craig  went 


forth  to  view  the  damage  it  had  done.  The 
gruat  bicycle  and  the  sign  of  "Wheelers  Wel- 
come" had  been  blown  down.  The  corn  in 
the  level-five  lot,  which  had  been  up  to  his 
shouldel'S,  lay  bowed  befori'  the  awful  wind. 
His  hay-cocks  were  drciiclicd,  and  each  re- 
sembled the  head  of  some  giant  youth  coming 
out  of  the  water  after  a  plunge.  The  hay 
might  not  be  altogether  ruined.  To-iiiuniiw 
he  would  spread  it  out  again,  and  leave  il 
to  dry  once  more.  The  corn,  too,  would 
straighten  up,  in  a  measure. 

There  would  be  no  time  to  go'  to  Hillsbor- 
ough the  next  day  to  do  their  Saturday's 
marketing,  but  there  were  a  few  things  that 
they  must  have.  They  could  l>e  purchased 
at  the  one  store  ut  the  Corners,  and  he  would 
make  the  trip  after  supper.  In  the  meantime 
it  was  too  wet  to  work  in  the  field,  but  he 
could  make  the  repairs  on  the  sign,  and  put 
that  in  shape  to  hang  in  position  early  on 
the  morrow. 

After  he  had  milked  the  four  cows  and  had 
his  supper  Craig  harnessed  Mollie  to  the 
buggy  and  started  for  the  (loruers.  The 
evening  was  full  of  beauty.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  with  fiery  splendor  in  the  north- 
west, the  storm  had  rolled  itself  up  like  a 
purple  mantle  in  the  east,  and  then  with- 
drawn below  the  horizon,  taking  every  cloui] 
from  the  sky.  Birds  were  pouring  forth  their 
last  songs  in  the  soft,  shadowless  light,  and 
earth  and  air  seemed  peculiarly  sweet  and 
pure  since  the  bath  of  the  afternoon. 

They  were  just  lighting  the  kerosene-lamps 
in  the  store  at  the  Corners  when  Craig 
reached  it.  Half  a  dozen  farmers  were 
standing  about,  talking  over  the  storm;  a 
barn  belonging  to  one  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground.  There 
were  others  who  were  caught,  as  Craig  had 
been,  with  his  hay  out.  He  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes  listening  to  the  conversation,  and  in 
response  to  questions  reported  the  damage 
that  had  been  done  in  his  neighborhood. 

Mollie  had  worked  hard  the  last  few  days, 
so  did  not  travel  with  the  spirit  she  usually 
displayed.  Craig  allowed  her  to  choose  her 
own  gait,  and  most  of  the  way  she  i)lodded 
along  scarcely  better  than  a  walk.  The  steep, 
clay  hills  were  slippery  and  had  to  be  de- 
scended with  great  caution.  The  niglit  was 
very  still.  The  only  sounds  which  reached 
Craig's  ears  were  the  regular  pluk,  pluk,  of 
Mollie's  hoofs  in  the  mud,  changed  now  and 
then  to  plash,  swish,  plash,  as  she  plunged 
into  some  lingering  pool.  Along  a  certain 
^ piece  of  the  road  two  of  the  steepest  hills  had 
been  cut  through  and  the  dirt  removed  to  fill 
the  hollow  that  Intervened.  For  a  short  dis- 
tance a  wall  of  many  feet  rose  on  either 
side;  then  this  dropped  away  into  the  earth 
and  left  the  road  to  pass  unguarded  over  a 
narrow,  precipitous  embankment  high  above 
the  surrounding  country. 

Craig  was  thinking  of  Jessie  as  he  drove 
along  here;  of  her  rustling  into  the  storm,  and 
fainting,  believing  he  had  been  killed.  His 
home  and  home-life  were  very  dear  to  him, 
and  he  trusted  the  day  might  soon  come  when 
he  could  remove  the  mortgage  that  hung  like 
a  threatening  cloud  above  them.  The  rest 
with  mother  and  the  sister  after  a  hard  day's 
work  was  very  sweet.  Being,  in  a  way,  the 
head  of  the  family,  he  experienced  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  possession  that  was  a  real  joy. 
He  came  from  his  reverie  with  a  start. 
What  was  that— a  groan? 

"Whoa!" 

He  listened.  All  was  still.  Had  he  been 
mistaken?  No.  Far  down  the  embankment 
came  a  moan  now,  and  words  that  were 
groans,  "Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!" 

Some  one  lay  there  seriously  injured.  Craig 
sprang  from  the  buggy  and  made  his  way, 
leaping,  falling  through  the  dark,  to  the 
lowland  beneath.  Stumbling  through  the  un- 
derbrush he  presently  fell  over  a  bicycle. 
This  explained  to  him,  in  a  measure,  the  na- 
ture of  the  mishap.  Guided  by  the  moaning, 
in  another  moment  he  bent  above  the  body 
of  a  boy  two  or  three  years  younger  than 
himself. 

Craig  spoke  to  the  lad,  but  could  get  no 
answer  other  than  moans.  A  moment  he 
reflected,  then  lifted  the  unconscious  form— 
the  second  his  arms  had  borne  that  day— and 
carried  it  to  the  bugg.v. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached'  home 
with  his  helpless  charge.  But  Mollie  was  not 
to  rest  then;  a  doctor  must  be  had  from 
Hillsborough.  Half  a  mile  west  of  Wheelers' 
lived  Judge  Wentworth,  and  his  fine  residence 
was  connected  with  town  by  telephone. 
Thither  Craig  went  to  summon  the  physician. 

It  was  midnight  when  Dr.  Orland  arrived. 
The  injured  lad  had  regained  consciousness, 
but  was  suffering  greatly.  There  were  no 
broken  bones  to  be  found,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  spine  had  been  severely  injured. 
After  administering  a  quieting  drug  the  doc- 
tor left,  promising  to  call  during  the  day. 

That  night  brought  little  rest  to  the  farm 
home. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  Mrs.  Wheeler 
came  with  an  egg  and  some  toast  for  the 
stranger.  She  found  him  resting  a  trifle  easi- 
er. "If  you  will  eat  a  little,"  she  said.  "I 
think  it  will  do  you  good.  Let  me  sit  here 
and  feed  you." 

He  made  no  repl.v,  but  opened  his  mouth 
for  the  food  when  she  presented  it.  Only 
two  or  three  swallows,  however,  would  he 
take.  He  lay  perfectly  motionless  in  the  bed, 
turning  his  eyes  upon  this  or  that  object  in 
the  room. 


"You  are  better,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"Oh,  if  I  do  not  move!   But  the  least  ma- 
tion  of  the  body  kills  me!" 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"Yiui  have  friends  who  will  be  aaxlous  for 
your  safety.  Where  will  we  send  word  to 
them '!" 

"Father  and  mother  are  in  Europe.  I  have 
an  uncle  in  New  York.  A  letter  In  my 
pocket—" 

He  glanced  toward  his  coat,  which  hung  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  understood.  From  this  she 
learned  that  the  stranger's  name  was  Arthur 
Staten,  and  that  he  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
New  York  family. 

•  Later  there  were  moments  when  the  boy 
talked  quite  freely;  fheu  he  would  be  seized 
with  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  and  his  suffering 
would  be  intense.  He  begged  her,  however, 
not  to  send  word  to  his  uncle  till  the  doctor 
came  again;  for  he  was  in  hopes  to  recover 
without  worrying  his  jicnple  with  news  of  his 
mishap. 

The  Wheelers  talked  low  and  moved  about 
the  house  noiselessly,  that  Arthur  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Craig  was  overwhelmed  with 
work.  The  sign  of  "Wheelers  Welcome"  re- 
Owained  in  the  barn,  whither  it  had  been  taken 
for  repairs.  Craig  labored  in  the  hay-field, 
but  came  often  to  the  house  to  assist  his 
mother  and  sister.  Speculations  were  rife  re- 
garding the  young  stranger. 

"He  wears  a  'C.  E.'  pin  on  his  coat,"  said 
Jessie  to  Craig,  as  the  two  met  a  moment  at 
the  well. 

^'o  better  recommendation  could  Arthur 
have  brought  to  the  Wheeler  home  than  this. 

"Oh,  but  he's  hurt  awfully!"  the  girl  con- 
tinued. "I  feel  so  sorry  for  him.  Mama 
thinks  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  he  can 
get  about.  Arthur  Staten  is  his  name.  His 
people  are  rich;  they're  in  Europe  now. 
There's  one  thing— we  won't  take  any  more 
lodgers  so  long  as  he's  to  stay  here." 

Jessie  said  this  as  a  favor  which  she  was 
glad  to  grant  to  the  injured  boy. 

Craig  took  his  sister  to  the  barn  to  see 
Arthur's  wheel,  which  he  had  brought  home 
with  him  the  night  before,  after  telephoning 
for  Dr.  Orland.  Their  conference  was  broken 
up  presently,  for  Jessie  had  to  leave  to  wait 
upon  two  or  three  strangers  who  came  riding 
into  the  yards  on  their  wheels. 

The  doctor  came  in  the  afternoon  and 
looked  very  grave. 

"Am  I  hurt  seriously?"  Arthur  asked,  Isok- 
ing  into  his  face,  after  the  second  examina- 
tion. 

"Y'ou  will  recover,"  the  doctor  replied,  very 
gently,  "but  it  will  be  some  time.  You  had 
better  let  your  friends  know." 

"Whatever  is  best  to  be  done,  my  papa 
would  want  done.  He  has  money,  and  will 
gladly  pay  it  all  for  me."  This  was  said  with 
a  quiet  assurance.  "I  ^m  left  with  Uncle 
Morton.  Papa  and  mama  are  in  Europe  for 
the  summer."  Arthur  turned  to  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
who  stood  by  the  bed.  "Y'ou  have  uncle's 
address.  If  the  doctor  thinks  he  ought  to 
know,  some  one  can  telephone  him.  But  I 
would  ri\ther  not  trouble  him  if  I  can  get  well 
in  a  few  days.  I  have  money,"  and  he 
glanced  where  his  coat  had  hung. 

"I  think  I  had  better  let  him  know,"  Dr. 
Orland  said,  quietly. 

At  the  outer  door  he  talked  more  w'ith  Mrs. 
Wheeler.  "His  spine  has  received  a  severe 
strain.  It  will  be  weeks  and  months  before 
he  regains  his  old  strength.  I  shall  come  to- 
morrow with  Dr.  Chauncey.  We  must  put 
the  boy  into  a  plaster  jacket.  I  will  tel- 
ephone his  uncle" — he  looked  at  the  address 
she  had  given  him — "and  let  you  know  what 
I  find  out.  The  boy  cannot  be  removed  for  the 
present.  It  would  be  better  if  he  could  re- 
main here  till  he  recovers.  I  could  not  ask 
for  a  better  nurse  than  you,  Mrs.  Wheeler.  I 
hope  his  people  are  rich,  for  you  must  not  do 
this  without  some  recompense." 

"He  is  welcome  to  remain  here.  I  cannot 
see  the  boy  suffer  for  the  want  of  care.  Of 
course,  .vou  know  our  circumstances,  doctor. 
I  hope  I  may  do  by  him  as  I  would  by  my 
own  son!" 


Chapter  X. 

Sunda.v  was  a  long  day  at  the  Wheelers'. 
Dr.  Orland  came  in  the  morning  with  Dr. 
Chauncey,  and  they  put  Arthur  in  the  plaster 
jacket,  as  was  iutended.  The  injured  lad  bore 
his  sufferings  very  patiently. 

Dr.  Orland  had  communicated  with  Arthur's 
uncle,  and  Mr,  Staten  was  so  concerned  for 
the  boy's  welfare  that  he  was  coming  West 
at  once.  He  had  told  the  physician  to  spare 
no  expense  in  caring  for  his  nephew,  but  to 
do  all  he  could  to  restore  him  to  a  sound 
physical  condition.  The  conversation  had 
been  held  over  a  long-distance  telephone,  and 
all  that  Arthur  had  told  them  of  himself, 
together  with  much  which  had  been  surmised, 
was  confirmed  by  the  New  York  uncle. 

In  the  afternoon  Jessie  read  to  Arthur  and 
helped  to  pass  the  weary  hours  away.  Now 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  move  his 
body  without  assistance  he  no  longer  brought 
on  the  paroxysms  by  thoughtlessly  turning 
iu  bed.  The  injured  ligaments  forced  from 
activity  would  heal  iu  time;  all  that  Arthur 
had  to  do  was  to  lie  still  and  patiently  await 
his  recovery. 

On  Tuesday  his  uncle  came,  bringing  with 
him  their  family  physician,  who,  after  a 
careful  examination,  declared  all  was  being 
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done  for  the  crippled  boy  that  could  be.  In 
the  absence  of  his  brother  Mr.  Staten  was  a 
very  busy  man.  The  next  day  he  and  the 
New  Yorli  doctor  were  obliged  to  return  to 
the  city;  but  tirst  they  made  every  arrange- 
ment to  meet  Arthur's  needs. 

Each  day  that  followed  was  very  much  like 
another  to  the  bed-ridden  boy,  but  his  new 
friends  did  what  they  conid  to  make  the  time 
fly  quickly.  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  a  faithful 
nurse,  and  bestowed  a  mother's  care  on  the 
unfortunate  lad.  On  his  part,  Arthur  was  an 
ideal  invalid.  It  was  rare  that  he  complained 
of  anj-thing,  and  he  always  showed  a  fine 
appreciation  of  their  kindness. 

When  Craig  sat  down  in  the  house  it  was 
always  in  the  room  where  Arthur  had  his 
bed.  He  was  sure  to  bring  in  with  him  the 
sunshine  of  the  fields  and  the  cool  breezes  of 
the  hills.  As  Arthur  improved  the  two  talked 
long  of  the  past  and  the  future,  of  their 
hopes  and  ambitions.  Arthur  told  of  the 
summer  vacation  which  he  had  planned:  how 
he  had  ridden  nearly  a  thousand  miles  on  his 
wheel  before  tliis  mishap  befell  him.  He  had 
traveled  and  seen  much  for  a  youth  of  his 
years,  and  could  talk  of  these  things  modestly 
and  entertainingly. 

When  Jessie's  work  was  well  in  hand  for 
the  day  she  would  sit  by  his  bedside,  where 
she  had  a  good  view  of  the  front  yard,  and 
could  fly  at  a  moment's  notice  if  any  one 
stopped  for  a  dish  of  ice-cream  or  a  drink  of 
buttermilk.  Jessie  spoke  of  the  "C.  E."  pin 
that  day,  and  said  that  Craig  and  she  had 
been  members  of  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
when  they  were  at  school.  There  was  no 
young  people's  society  in  the  little  church  at 
the  Corners.  They  still  took  the  society's  pa- 
per, however,  and,  following  its  directions, 
were  reading  the  Bible  through,  intending  to 
complete  this  worthy  endeavor  with  the  close 
of  the  year. 

"Oh,  are  you  doing  that?"  exclaimed  Ar- 
thur. "I  begaB  it,  and  read  the  chapters 
faithfully  till  I  was  injured." 

"I  wondered  if  you  weren't,"  said  Jessie. 
"Craig  found  your  Bible  in  the  bundle  on  your 
handle-bars  when  he  fetched  those  packets 
you  wished  last  week.  It  dropped  from  the 
bundle  and  fell  open,  with  a  mark  right 
where  we  were  reading  them.  If  you  would 
like  me,  I  will  read  to  yon." 

"Thank  you,"  returned  Arthur.  "You  do  so 
much  for  me  now.  The  doctor  said  I  might 
read  a  little  to  myself  if  I  wouldn't  try  to 
hold  anything  very  heavy  with  my  hands.  A 
Bible  with  print  large  enough  to  see  here 
would  be  too  heavy.  I  mustn't  strain  my  eyes. 
You  are  "way  ahead  of  me  now,  and  I 
couldn't  ask  you  to  go  back  and  read  your 
chapters  over  again.  You  read  so  much  to 
me  now." 

"Oh,  if  you  would  like  to  read  the  chapters 
to  yourself  I  can  manage  it  so  you  i^ill  be 
able,"  replied  Jessie,  with  a  happy  ring  In 
her  voice.  "I  know  where  there  is  a  large 
Bible  that  is  all  to  pieces;  the  cover  is  gone 
and  the  leaves  are  all  loose.  Mother  says  it 
seems  wrong  to  throw  away  or  destroy  a 
scrap  of  the  Bible,  and  so  she  always  lays 
them  away  carefully  when  they  are  worn  out. 
I  will  get  it  for  you.  and  .vou  can  have  one 
or  two  pages  at  a  time,  and  they  will  not 
tire  you  to  hold." 

Away  Jessie  flew  to  the  garret.  But  she 
was  gone  only  a  few  moments.  "Y'ou  see  it 
is  awfullj-  old,"  the  girl  said,  as  she  returned, 
holding  up  one  of  the  yellow  leaves  for  him 
to  view.  "The  s's  are  all  printed  like  f's, 
but  otherwise  it  is  the  same  King  James' 
version  that  we  use  to-day.  It  is  the  Bible 
my  great-grandfather  read  in  his  family,  I 
suppose,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"Oh,  it  is  indeed  old,''  Arthur  answered. 
"You  will  wish  to  preserve  it  a  long  time.  I 
will  be  very  careful  of  the  pages.  The  type  is 
queer,  but  so  very  large  and  plain.  I  shall 
not  mind  the  queer  s's  at  all.  Thank  you. 
Haven't  you  some  custome'is?  I  thought  I 
heard  voices  in  the  front  yard  while  you 
were  gone." 

Jessie  glanced  from  the  window.  "Yes; 
there  are  two  Hillsborough  girls.  Y'ou  will 
excuse  me,"  and  she  hurried  out  to  wait  up- 
on her  guests. 

In  this  way  the  remaining  weeks  of  July 
and  the  whole  of  August  slipped  away.  Ar- 
thur steadily  Improved.  As  soon  as  he  could 
handle  paper  and  pencil  he  wrote,  telling  his 
mother  all.  Letters  came  to  him  twice  a 
week  from  across  the  water,  and  he  read 
much  in  these  that  interested  his  newly  made 
friends.  And  the  two  families,  though  severed 
by  thousands  of  miles,  through  Arthur's  cor- 
respondeuee,  came  to  feel  acquainted  with 
each  other. 

In  September  Arthur  had  become  so  much 
better  that  when  stood  upon  his  feet  he 
could  walk  about  the  house  and  yard.  He 
expected  his  parents  back  from  Europe  now, 
in  a  short  time,  and  Dr.  Orland  thought, 
with  his  father  to  accompany  him,  he  might 
return  to  his  home  in  New  York.  Arthur  had 
no  intention  of  forgetting  his  friends  when 
he  should  leave  them,  but  talked  and  planned 
of  letters  and  visits  which  would  be  ex- 
changed in  the  future. 

For  the  Wheelers  the  summer  had  seemed 
unusually  full.  Each  day  had  brought  its 
quota  of  strangers  to  the  place,  together  with 
the  few  from  the  immediate  country-side, 
who  came  again  and  again.  Mother  and  chil- 
dren often  talked  over  the  little  adventures 
which  had  come  into  their  life.  Prazer  had 
apparently  become  a  worthy  citizen;  it  was 


known  that  he  sent  money  home  to  his  moth- 
er in  Canada.  To  Arthur  Staten  the  Wheel- 
ers had  been  of  incalculable  service.  Had 
Craig  not  found  him  that  night  in  his  con- 
dition the  exposure  would  very  likely  have 
cost  him  his  life. 

Thus,  while  the  owners  of  "Wheelers  Wel- 
come" were  doing  good  to  others,  prosperity 
was  being  brought  home  to  themselves.  In 
the  Hillsborough  bank  an  account  was  grow- 
ing steadily  to  their  credit.  Mr.  Staten  was 
paying  them  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  for 
the  care  of  Arthur — a  large  sum  it  seemed  to 
country-folk— but  it  was  only  what  a  nurse 
would  have  cost  in  the  great  city. 

In  the  second  week  of  September  Arthur 
received  a  letter  announcing  the  safe  arrival 
of  his  parents  in  New  Y'ork.  The  next  day 
his  father  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  farm- 
house, having  followed  his  letter  as  quickly 
as  was  possible.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell 
which  was  pleased  the  most— Mr.  Staten 
with  the  Wheelers,  or  the  Wheelers  with  Mr. 
.Staten.  The  wealthy  New-Yorker  was  satis- 
fied that  his  son  had  had  every  possible  care, 
and  that  after  a  most  serious  accident  he 
was  well  on  the  road  to  complete  recovery. 

Two  days  he  remained  with  the  family. 
Then,  in  a  light  spring-wagon.  Craig  drove 
father  and  son  to  the  station  in  Hillsborough. 
Arthur  did  not  take  his  wheel  with  him,  but 
asked  Craig  to  accept  it  as  a  token  of  his 
appreciation  of  what  had  been  done  for  him. 
The  bicycle  was  one  of  the  best  made,  new 
that  summer,  and  had  come  through  the  acci- 
dent without  an  injury. 

With  the  departure  of  their  invalid  guest 
the  summer  season  might  be  said  to  have 
closed.  "Wheelers  Welcome"  continued  to 
have  a  few  callers  each  day,  but  these  grew 
less  and  less.  Craig  was  very  busy  putting 
vegetables  into  the  cellar,  picking  and  pack- 
ing apples  and  cutting  up  his  corn.  The  year 
had  been  a  bountiful  one  for  the  farmers. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  began  to  look  to  the  future 
with  greater  assurance.  Gathered  -  in  their 
little  sitting-room  as  the  cold  of  autumn  came 
on,  the  family  of  an  evening  often  held  an 
impromptu  council.  With  Craig  and  Jessie 
at  the  table  poring  over  figures,  the  mother 
would  come  and  stand  by  while  listening  to 
results. 

"Did  you  say  our  share  from  Mr.  Hunter 
would  be  three  hundred  dollars?"  asked 
Jessie. 

"Y'es;  that  was  the  sum  he  and  I  an-lved 
at  last  night,"  answered  Craig.  "We  shall 
be  able  to  pay  the  interest  next  week  when 
Mr.  Atkinson  comes  for  it,  and  besides  re- 
duce the  mortgage  five  hundred  dollars." 

"If  we  could  have  five  more  years  as  good 
as  this  one!"  said  Jessie,  drawing  in  her 
breath  with  a  happy  anticipation. 

"We  shall  pay  the  mortgage  off  in  that 
time,"  said  Craig,  "even  if  the  years  aren't 
so  prosperous;  there  will  be  less  interest  to 
pay." 

"Isn't  that  lovely,  mama?"  said  Jessie. 
"Our  home  isn't  going  into  other  hands  yet 
awhile." 

Mrs.  Wheeler  stood  over  Craig,  absently 
running  her  fingers  through  the  short  curls 
that  covered  his  handsome  head.  Her  eyes 
w-ere  fastened  on  the  father's  portrait  which 
hung  upon  the  wall. 

"God  has  been  very  good  to  us,"  she  said, 
though  tears  dimmed  her  vision. 

THE  END 


COOLING  WATER  WITHOUT  ICE 

When  a  native  in  one  of  the  boiling-hot 
little  villages  of  interior  Nicaragua  wants  to 
cool  some  water  she  fills  a  half-gallon  earthen- 
ware jar  about  two  thirds  full.  Pan'uthet- 
ically  I  say  "she,"  because  this  is  a  task 
that  requires  more  energy  than  any  male 
Nicaraguan  was  ever  known  to  possess.  The 
jar  is  made  of  baked  clay,  and  not  being 
glazed  is  partially  porous  and  soon  becomes 
moist  on  the  outside.  Two  leather  straps  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  neck,  and  seizing 
these  in  her  hands  she  begins  to  rotate  the 
jar  swiftly  in  the  air.  The  mouth  is  wide 
open,  but  centrifugal  attraction  keeps  the 
liquid  from  flying  out.  The  average  native 
woman  is  frail  and  listless  in  appearance, 
but  the  endurance  which  they  exhibit  at  this 
sort  of  calisthenics  is  marvelous.  It  is  about 
the  same  as  swinging  Indian-clubs,  and  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  long  I  have  seen  them 
keep  it  up  lest  you  might  set  me  down  as  a 
prize  liar.  Generally  the  lord  and  master 
lies  in  one  corner  of  their  "jacal,"  or  hut, 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  watching  the  opera- 
tion languidly.  When  the  woman  thinks  the 
water  is  sufficiently  cool  she  stops  with  a 
dexterous  twist  of  the  wrist,  and  hands  him 
the  jar.  Usually  he  takes  a  gulp,  growls  out 
"Moocha  calora!"  which  is  native  patois  for 
blamed  hot,  and  .she  begins  again  patiently 
describing  pin-wheels.  I  have  never  made  a 
test  with  a  thermometer,  but. I  can  assure 
you  they  ca»i  reduce  tepid  water  to  the  tem- 
perature of  a  very  cool  mountain  spring.  In 
Mexico  the  natives  confine  themselves,  as  a 
rule,  to  dampening  the  jar  on  the  outside 
and  placing  it  in  a  current  of  air.  Near  the 
little  mountain  village  of  San  Rosa,  on  the 
Mexican  Central,  there  is  a  cave,  through 
which  a  strong  breeze  passes  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  I  have  seen  the  mouth  almost 
choked  with  water-jars,  left  there  to  cool 
off.— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Before  1854  there  were  no 
Waltham  Watches  nor  any 
American  Watches.    To-day  the 
tradition  that  one  must  go  abroad  for 
a  good  watch  has  been  exploded 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch 
Company. 

WaUham  Watches  are  for  sale  by  alt  retail  jewelers. 


SSiOOO  SALARY  PER  YEARSrYE''KTv': 

LADIES  OR  GENTLEMEN,  hare  shared  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  need  one  or  two  per* 

^Bmanent  representatives  in  each  state  to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  agents,  and  attend  to  collections.     This  is 

bona  fide  weekly  salarie'l  position,  with  all  expenses  paid  to  ripht  party.  It  is  mainly  office  work  at  home,  with  an  occa- 
sional  trip  among  the  agents.  No  investment  required.  Also  3  salaried  vacanriei  in  travelingxlepartment.  Enclose  refer- 
^^ences   and    stamped  envelope  to   PROVIDENCE    CO.,  ^21  CAXTON     BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


CHILD'S  SET 


.  .  ELEGANT  .  . 
SILVER-PLATED 


Premium  No.  87 

DESCRIPTION 

This  Silver-plated  Child's  Set 
is  of  the  same  pattern  and  same 
quality  as  our  other  silver-plated 
tableware.  The  base  of  the  ware 
(except  the  knife)  is  a  hard  white 
metal,  which  makes  it  strong.  It 
is  plated  with  the  full  STANDAED 
amount  of  pure  coin-silver.  The 
spoon  and  fork  will  be  engraved 
with  any  one  initial  in  an  Old 
English  letter.  The  knife  is  made 
of  steel,  heavily  plated  with  silver. 

The  set  of  three  pieces  will  be 
packed  in  a  box  lined  with  pink 
sateen,  which  makes  them  a  very 
showy  present.  The  length  of 
knife  is  7J  inches,  fork  6  inches, 
spoon  5  inches.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Last  season  we  sent  out  nearly 
200,000  pieces  of  our  silverv/are  as 
premiums.    It  is  a  gooc\  bargain. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  aad  Fireside 
One  Year  and  the  Silver-plated 
Child's  Set  for 

Only  60  Cents 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  cliib-raiser 
viay  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  Silver-plated  Child's  Set 
given  for  a  club  of  THREE  yearly 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


i 
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Genuine  Diamond  Brand 


Scissors . . . 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
of  fine  st^l,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished.  Length  7J  inches- 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  These  Nickel -plated  Steel  Scissors  for  .  .  . 

f  Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  only  THREE  yearly  subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


70  Cents 


AuausT  1, 1000 
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MY  LIFE  IS  LONG 

By  CHKISTINA  I50SSBTTI 

My  life  Is  long— uot  so  the  angels  say 

WUo  watch  ine  waste  It,  trombllug  whilst 

they  weigh 
Against  eternity  niy  lavisUeil  day. 
My  life  is  long— Christ's  word  is  different; 
The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  were  spent 
On  him;  to  me  refreshing  times  are  sent. 
Give  me  an  angel's  heart,  that  day  nor  night 
Rests  uot  from  adoration  its  delight, 
Still  crying,  "Holy,  holy!"  in  the  height. 
Give  me  the  heart  of  saints,  who,  laid  at  rest 
In  better  paradise  than  Abraham's  breast, 
In  the  everlasting  rocl;  have  made  their  nest. 
Give  me  thy  heart,  O  Christ!  who  thirty-thi'ee 
Slow  years  of  sorrow  countest  short  for  me, 
That  where  thon  art  there  thy  beloved  might 

be. 

4.. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  HIS  INCOME 

IT  HAS  been  asserted  that  every  one 
can  live  within  his  income;  and  of 
the  average  young  man,  at  least,  this 
is  doubtless  true.  At  all  events,  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  very  cheap,  and 
small,  indeed,  must  be  the  wage  that 
will  not  permit  a  young  man  to  support 
life  soberly  and  decently.  It  is  the  lux- 
uries that  come  high;  the  unnecessary 
cigars,  the  indulgence  in  liquors,  the 
questiona^)le  entertainments,  the  bet- 
ting, the  card-playing,  trying  to  ape 
those  in  better  circumstances — these 
are  the  things  for  which  young  men 
usually  go  into  debt,  not  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  For  the  "husks  of  swine," 
verily,  they  mortgage  themselves,  souls 
and  bodies. 

For  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  vanity 
by  dressing  as  well  as  others  who  have 
more  than  double  his  means;  by  wish- 
ing to  appear  what  he  calls  as  "up  to 
date"  as  his  friends  or  boon  compan- 
ions, many  a  j^oung  man  mortgages  his 
fiSfture,  sells  his  birthright  without 
eiiten  the  excuse  of  Esau,  whose  neces- 
sity was  at  least  real.  His  wants  are 
imaginary,  and  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  create  an  army  of  unlawful 
desires,  which  drag  him  lower  and  low- 
er into  the  slough  of  debt,  despondency 
and  degradation,  until  manhood,  honor, 
hope,  enthusiasm,  self-respect — all  that 
makes  life  dear — goes  out  in  night  and 
darkness. 

"A  contented  mind  is  a  continual 
feast,"  but  a  feast  that  can  never  be 
enjoyed  by  the  unhappy  victim  of  debt. 
Corroding  care  must  ever  be  his  com- 
panion, robbing  him  of  strength,  sap- 
ping his  ambition  and  destroying  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  so  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the .  successful  pursuit  of  his 
occupation  or  profession. 

Let  not  the  j'oung  man  who  is  living 
beyond  his  income  deceive  himself  with 
the  sophistry  that  he  will  retrieve  his 
position.  Let  him  not  build  airy  cas- 
tles of  future  successes  that  will  re- 
deem the  past,  on\y  to  be  crushed 
beneath  their  ruins.  Out  of  your  pres- 
ent you  are  building  your  future,  and 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day  will  you 
reap  that  which  you  have  sown.  Be  not 
deceived.  The  law  is  inexorable.  You 
cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  your 
case.  If  you  sow  tares  in  the  spring- 
time of  your  life,  these  will  make  your 
harvest;  if  good  fruit,  then  will  the 
autumn  fill  your  granaries.  Eemember, 
too,  that  there  is  but  one  seed-time, 
and  that  for  yoti  it  is  fraught  with  weal 
or  woe.  There  is  but  one  garnering- 
time,  and  it  rests  with  you  alone 
whether  you  shall  garner  honor  or 
shame,  success  or  galling  poverty, 
righteotisness  or  unrighteousness. 

Make  your  income,  no  matter  how 
small  it  may  be,  the  boundary-line  of 
your  expenses,  and,  without  being  pe- 
nurious, keep  as  far  within  this  boun- 
dary-line as  possible.  Extravagance, 
ostentatious  display,  a  desire  to  out- 
shine others,  is  a  vice  of  our  age,  and 
especially  of  our  country.  Unfortunate- 
ly, too,  the  working  poor,  as  well  as 
the  idle  rich,  cater  alike  to  its  dictates. 

Frugality,  its  opposite,  is  a  virtue 
which  many  young  mien  ,  nowadays 
would  be  ashamed  to  cultivate.  And 
yet  its  great  exemplar  was  the  man  of 
men,  who,  when  he  miraculoiisly  fed 
the  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  and 


fishes,  commanded  his  disciples  to  gath- 
er up  the  fragments,  lest  anything 
should  be  wasted.  There  was  no  need 
to  do  this;  for,  if  he  chose,  he  could 
again,  as  he  did  when  occasion  de- 
manded, repeat  the  miracle.  But  his 
every  word  and  act  emphasized  a  truth 
or  taught  a  lesson;  and  this  certainly 
teaches  the  practice  of  economy,  ad- 
herence to  the  old-fashioned  adage, 
"Waste  not,  want  not." 

Ah,  how  mvich  easier  it  is,  after  all, 
to  practise  a  little  self-denial,  even  for 
a  time  to  deprive  one's  self  of  some 
of  the  necessaries,  than  to  suffer  the 
stings  of  conscience,  the  torture  of  be- 
ing constantly  goaded  by  creditors 
without  the  means  of  satisfying  them, 
the  horror  of  being  chained  day  and 
night  to  a  load  from  which  there  is  no 
deliverance,  the  humiliating  conscious- 
ness of  being  a  mere  chattel  slave, 
whose  time  and  thought  are,  in  a  sense, 
owned  by  others!  In  the  words  of 
"Poor  Richard,"  who  is  particularly 
strenuous  on  this  subject,  "Better  go 
to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt." 
Better  suffer  any  temporary  privation, 
any  of  the  numerous  inconveniences 
that  poverty  entails,  than  bury  one's 
self  in  this  moral  quagmire  from  which 
escape  is  so  difficult,  and  which  too  of- 
ten, alas,  engulfs  integrity,  veracity, 
manliness,  honor,  character,  leaving  on 
the  shore  of  "life's  unresting  sea"  but 
the  broken  hulk  of  what  might  have 
been  a  noble  ship. — Success. 

TOO  BUSY  TO  BE  KIND 

"I  sometimes  think  we  women  now- 
adays are  in  danger  of  being  too  busy 
to  be  really  useful,"  said  an  old  lady, 
thoughtfully.  "We  hear  so  much  about 
making  every  minute  count,  and  always 
having  some  work  or  course  of  study 
for  spare  hours,  and  having  our  activ- 
ities all  sympathized,  that  there  is  no 
place  left  for  small  wayside  kindnesses. 
We  go  to  see  the  sick  neighbor  and  re- 
lieve the  poor  neighbor,  but  for  the 
common  every-day  neighbor  who  has 
not  fallen  bj"^  the  way,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  we  haven't  a  minute  to  spare.  But 
everybody  who  needs  a  cupful  of  cold 
water  isn't  calling  the  fact  out  to  the 
world,  and  there  are  a  great  many  little 
pauses  by  the  waj'  that  are  no  waste 
of  time.  The  old-fashioned  exchange 
of  garden  flowers  over  the  back  fence 
and  a  friendly  chat  about  domestic  mat- 
ters helped  to  brighten  weary  days  and 
brotight  more  cheer  than  many  a  ser- 
mon. We  ought  not  to  be  too  busy  to 
inquire  for  the  girl  away  at  school  or 
to  be  interested  in  the  letter  from  the 
boy  at  sea.  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  the 
mother's  lonely  heart  to  feel  that  some- 
body else  cares  for  that  which  means 
so  much  to  her.  Especially  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  busy  to  give  and  receive 
little  kindnesses  in  our  home."  May 
no  one  be  able  to  say  of  us  that  we 
are  too  busy  to  be  kind. — The  Young 
Woman.  ^ 

A  SPLENDID  RECEIPT 

"I  want  a  drink,"  said  baby. 

"Go  to  the  kitchen.  Mary  will  give 
you  a  drink,"  said  mother. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  baby  demurred. 
"Mary  is  cross." 

"Why,  what  made  her  cross?"  asked 
mother.  ^ 

"I  dess  I  did  sumpin'  to  her,"  said 
baby. 

"Then  if  you  have  done  something  to 
make  her  cross  you  would  better  go 
and  do  something  to  sweeten  her,"  sug- 
gested mother. 

Baby  thought  over  it  a  minute,  and 
then  trudged  to  the  kitchen. 

"You  are  a  sweet  Mary,"  he  said, 
"and  I  want  to  hug  you." 

Mary  stopped  her  work  and  stooped, 
and  he  threw  his  arms  about  her  neck 
and  kissed  her,  and  said,  "I  love  you 
two  hundred  bushels." 

When  he  came  back,  smiling,  mother 
asked,  "What  did  you  do  to  Mary  this 
time?" 

"Oh,  T  sweetened  her,  I  dess,"  was  the 
reply.— Our  Morning  (luide. 


A  REMEMBERED  PROMISE 

There  is  a  nice  little  story  which  a 
woman  who  knows  Emma  Eames,  the 
singer,  personally  tells  of  her.  It  was 
after  Mme.  Eameg  had  become  famous 
and  a  well-known  picture  of  her  by 
her  husband  was  on  exhibition  in  Bos- 
ton that  it  came  out.  The  woman  who 
knew  Emma  Eames  had  gone  down  to 
see  the  picture,  and  as  she  stood  before 
it  she  noticed  beside  her  a  plain,  little 
olc^  woman  wearing  a  circular  and  car- 
rying an  old-fashioned  reticule.  The 
two  fraternized,  and  the  little  woman 
with  the  reticule  told  the  other  the 
story. 

It  was  before  Emma  Eames  became 
famous,  before  she  had  gone  abroad 
or  sung  in  grand  opera,  that  the  little 
woman  was  her  dressmaker.  Then 
came  the  time  when  the  ambitious 
young  singer  started  for  the  other  side, 
looking  for  fame  and  fortune.  Before 
she  left  she  said  to  the  little  dress- 
maker: 

"If  I  get  to  be  a  great  singer  while 
I  am  gone,  Mary,  when  I  come  back  to 
sing  here  you  will  be  the  first  person 
to  whom  I  shall  send  tickets." 

"And  when  she  came  back  she  was 
a  great  singer,"  said  Mary,  telling  the 
story,  "and  the  first  thing  she  did  when 
she  reached  here  was  to  send  me  tick- 
ets."— New  York  Times. 

i. 

WATCHWORDS  TOWARD  PROSPERITY 

"He  who  despises  small  things  shall 
perish  little  by  little." 

A  slight  debt  produces  a  debtor;  a 
heavy  one  an  enemy. — Publius  Syi'us. 

The  borrower  runs  into  his  own  debt. 
— Emerson. 

In'crease  your  wealth  by  lessening 
your  desires.  Develop  a  capacity  to  do 
without  money. 

"Debt  makes  everything  a  tempta- 
tion. It  lowers  a  man  in  self-respect, 
places  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  trades- 
men and  servants.  He  cannot  call  him- 
self his  own  master,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  be  truthful." — Smiles. 

To  do  your  best  you  must  own  every 
bit  of  yourself.  If  you  are  in  debt, 
part  of  you  belongs  to  your  creditors. 
Nothing  but  actual  sin  is  more  par- 
alyzing to  a  young  man's  energies  than 
debt. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

— Shaliespeare. 

"Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your 
purse." 

"WHAT  YOU  ARE" 

A  little  boy  was  on  the  scales,  and 
being  very  anxious  to  outweigh  his 
playmate,  he  puffed  out  his  cheeks  and 
swelled  up  like  a  little  frog.  But  the 
playmate  was  the  wiser  boj^  "Oho!" 
he  cried,  in  scorn,  "that  doesn't  do  any 
good;  you  can  only  weigh  what  you 
are!"  How  true  that  iS  of  us  bigger 
children,  who  try  to  impress  ourselves 
upon  our  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
even  upon  ourselves,  and,  yes,  some- 
times upon  God  Almighty,  by  the  vir- 
tues we  would  like  to  have!  It  doesn't 
do  any  good.  You  may  impose  upon 
your  neighbor's  judgment,  and  get  him 
to  say  you  are  a  fine  fellow — noble, 
brave,  faithful,  loving;  but  if  it  is  not 
deeply  true,  if  you  are  not  generous, 
brave  and  loving,  these  fancied  qual- 
ities are  not  moving  him  to  be  gener- 
ous, brave  and  loving.  "You  can  only 
weigh  what  .you  are." — The  Wellspring. 

■1 

LEAVING  NO  STING 

Our  manner  of  doing  a  thing  often 
counts  for  more  than'  the  thing  itself. 
Some  people  have  the  gift  of  doing  a 
gracious  thing  ungraciouslj-.  They 
seem  to  think  it  of  small  moment  how 
they  act,  if  they  do  the  right  thing. 
Their  gifts  are  felt  like  a  blow.  ,  Others 
refuse  with  a  kindness  that  falls  like 
balm.  The  Italian  who  is  asked  for 
alms,  unable  to  help,  replies,  "Pardon 
me,  I  also  am  a  poor  devil."  That  leaves 
no  hurt,  while  the  open  hand  of  some 
others  inflict  a  sting,  "God  cares  more 
for  adverbs  than  for  verbs,"  says  an  old 
writer.  Do  the  right  thing,  but  do  it 
rightly,  courteously,  sympathetically. — 
Sunday-school  Times. 


"THE  POWER  OF  AN  ENDLESS  LIFE" 

Dr.  (ieorge  H.  Hepwortli,  in  one  of 
his  recent  New  York  "Herald"  sermons, 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  belief 
in  iniiiiortality,  declares  that  the  bright- 
est, holiest  and  most  inspiring  thing 
under  the  sun  is  a  belief  that  we  shall 
wake  up  after  sleep.  It  gives  us  cour- 
age, broadens  our  shoulders  and  makes 
us  rich  in  anticipation.  The  other  life 
is  better  than  this,  and  when  there  we 
shall  complete  the  work  which  we  left 
unfinished  as  the  shadows  fell  on  our 
short  and  troubled  career. 

SCISSORS  OR  ORANGES? 

My  wife  told  me  one  day  that  she  had 
just  come  from  a  friend's  house,  where 
one  of  the  children,  a  little  boy,  had 
been  cutting  something  with  a  knife, 
and  it  had  slipped  upward  and  put  out 
his  eye,  and  his  mother  was  afraid  of 
his  losing  the  other  one.  Of  course,  af- 
t'er  that  my  wife  was  careful  that  our 
little  boy,  two  years  old,  shouldn't  get 
the  scissors,  or  anything  by  which  he 
could  harm  himself.  But  prohibit  a  child 
from  having  any  particular  thing,  and 
he's  sure  to  have  it;  so  one  day  our  lit- 
tle fellow  got  hold  of  the  scissors.  His 
sister  seeing  what  he  had,  and  knowing 
the  law,  tried  to  take  the  scissors  from 
him,  but  the  more  she  tried  the  more 
he  clung-  to  them.  All  at  once  she  re- 
membered that  he  liked  oranges,  and 
that  there  was  one  in  the  next  room. 
Away  she  went  and  back  she  came. 

"Willie,  would  you  like  an  orange?" 
The  scissors  were  dropped,  and  he 
clutched  the  orange. 

God  sometimes  takes  away  the  scis- 
sors, but  he  gives  us  an  orange.  Get 
both  your  feet  into  the  narrow  way; 
it  leads  to  life  and  joy;  its  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths 
are  peace.  It  is  the  way  of  victory,  of 
peace;  no  gloom  there;  all  light. — 
Msody,  in  Current  Anecdotes. 

THE  BEST  STIMULANT 

The  best  possible  thing  for  a  man  to 
do  when  he  feels  too  weak  to  carry  a 
thing  through  is  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
as  long  as  he  can.  This  is  the  only  re- 
cuperation of  brain-power,  the  only 
actual  recuperation  of  brain-force;  be- 
cause during  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a 
state  of  rest,  in  a  condition  to  receive 
and  appropriate  particles  of  nutriment 
from  the  blood,  which  takes  the  place 
of  those  consumed  by  previous  labor, 
since  the  very  act  of  thinking  burns 
up  solid  particles,  as  every  turn  of  the 
wheel  or  the  screw  of  the  steamer  is 
the  result  of  consumption  by  fire  of  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace.  The  supply  of  con- 
sumed brain-substance  can  only  be  had 
from  the  nutritive  particles  in  the 
blood,  which  were  obtained  from  the 
food  eaten;  and  the  brain  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  can  best  receive  and  ap- 
propriate to  itself  those  nutritive  parti- 
cles during  the  state  of  rest,  of  quiet 
and  sleep.  Mere  stimulants  supply 
nothing-  in  themselves;  they  goad  the 
brain,  force  it  to  greater  consumption 
of  its  substance,  until  it  is  so  exhausted 
that  there  is  not  power  enough  left  to 
receive  a  supply. — Medical  Journal. 

GOD  KNOWS  BEST 

"I  need  oil,"  said  an  ancient  monk. 
So  he  planted  him  an  olive  sapling. 

"Lord,"  he  prayed,  "it  needs  rain, 
that  its  roots  may  drink  and  swell. 
Send  gentle  showers."  And  the  Lord 
sent  a  gentle  shower. 

"Lord,"  prayed  the  monk,  "my  tree 
needs  sun.  Send  sun,  I  pray  thee."  And 
the  sun  shone,  gilding-  the  dripping 
clouds. 

"Now  frost,  my  Lord,  to  brace  its 
tissues,"  said  the  monk,  and  behold,  the 
little  tree  stood  sparkling  with  frost. 
But  at  evensong  it  died.  Then  the  monk 
sought  the  cell  of  a  brother  monk,  and 
told  his  strange  experience. 

"I,  too,  have  planted  a  little  tree,"  he 
said,  "and  see,  it  thrives  well.  But  I 
entrusted  my  little  tree  to  its  God.  He 
who  made  it  knows  better  what  it  needs 
than  a  man  like  me.  I  laid  no  condi- 
tions. I  fixed  not  ways  or  means.  'Lord, 
send  it  what  it  needs,'  I  prayed — 'storm 
or  sunshine,  wind,  rain  or  frost.  Thou 
hast  made  it,  and  thou  dost  know.'  " — 
Selected. 
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MY  BROTHER  JIM 

My  brother  Jim's  the  bestest  boy  that  ever 

played  f'r  keeps; 
He  let's  me  tag  on  all  his  fun— knows  I  never 

peeps; 

An'  when  he  sneaks  away  to  skate,  'cause 

ma  ain't  said  he  could, 
He's  sure  I'll  stay  to  home  an'  split  the 

mornin's  kiudlin'-wood. 

You  ort  to  see  me  beat  th'  rugs  when  Jim's 

a-standin'  by! 
You  better  bet  I  hit  'em  up— th'  dust  a-flyin' 

high; 

An'  oh,  it  does  me  good  to  hear— behin'  the 

carpet  bid— 
Our  Jimmy  say  to  Petey  Burns,  "Ain't  he 

a  dandy  kid!" 

Of  course,  I  run  his  erran's,  too,  f'r  yeast, 

cakes  an"  fr  bread, 
'Cause  once  he  lemme  see  "de  gang"  a-smok- 

iu'  in  our  shed! 
An'  lots  o'  times  I  hold  his  coat  when  he 

plays  ball  or  tag; 
An'  if  I  clean  the  walk  he  lets  me  hit  his 

punchin'-bag. 

My  brother  Jim's  the  bestest  boy  that  ever 

caught  a  ball; 
Whatever  'tis  he  has  to  do  he  lets  me  do  it 

all. 

I  don't  deserve  his  conferdence — that's  what 

I  says  to  him; 
I  tell  you  there  ain't  many  boys  with  such 

a  brother  Jim! 

-Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  INDISPENSABLE  ITEM 

How  strange  is  woman!  In  her  brain 
She  has  one  penchant,  firm  and  clear. 

And  though  no  other  point  she  gain 
To  this  one  thought  she  will  adhere. 

Gloves  may  be  old  and  shoes  passe. 
Her  frock  be  shabby— all  of  that— 

But  on  her  head,  big,  towering,  gay, 
Though  skies  may  fall,  she'll  have  a  hat. 

—Chicago  Record. 


A  CENSUS  STORY 

HERE  is  another  New  Y'Ork  census  ep- 
isode illustrating  some  peculiarities 
of  the  feminine  character: 
"In  what  year  were  you  born?" 
asked  the  enumerator.  , 
"In  1846,"  answered  the  lady. 
"Then  you  are  fifty-four,"  said  the  enume- 
rator. 

"Indeed  I  am  not;  I  am  fifty-two,"  she  re- 
torted, sharply. 
"And  yet  you  were  born  in  1846?" 
"That  is  what  I  said,  sir." 
"Then  you  must  be  fifty-four." 
"No,  fifty-two." 

"Well,  but  how  do  you  account  for  the  ad- 
ditional two  years?" 

"I  don't  account  for  them.  I  don't  have 
to.  It's  none  of  my  business.  I  was  born  in 
1846,  and  I  am  fifty-two  years  old,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  about  it.  I  know  my  own  age, 
I  suppose." 

This  closed  the  incident. 


THE  CONFOUNDING 

"Your  twin  nephews  look  so  much  alike 
that  I  should  think  you  would  often  confound 
one  with  the  other!" 

"Yes!"  growled  old  Mr.  Grout,  crabbedly, 
"and  I  often  confound  'em  both  on  that  ac- 
count, confound  'em!"— Puck. 


THE  PATHOS  IN  TEA 

In  one  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools  the 
teacher  said  to  the  class  in  English  composi- 
tion, "I  wish  every  member  of  the  class 
would  write  out  a  conversation  between  a 
grocer  and  one  of  his  customers,  introducing 
some  pathetic  incident  or  reference." 

Among  the  compositions  handed  in  was  the 
following,  by  a  little  girl: 

"  'What  do  you  waut?'  asked  the  grocer. 
The  lady  answered,  'A  pound  of  tea.'  'Green 
or  black?'  asked  the  grocer.  'I  think  I'll  take 
black,"  she  said;  'it's  for  a  funeral.'  " 


THE  WRONG  MAN 

"Say,  mister,"  said  the  man  who  was  too 
strong  to  work,  "will  you  please  let  me  tell 
you  just  how  it  is?  I  don't  ask  you  for 
money;  but  I'm  starvin',  actually  starvin', 
here  in  this  great  city.  Wouldn't  you  please 
to  give  a  fellow  a  lift  to  git  something  to 
eat?" 

"Sorry  I  can't  do  it,"  the  other  replied, 
"but  giving  a  fellow  a  lift  is  not  in  my  line. 
I'm  an  auctioneer.  It's  my  business  to  knock 
things  down."— Chicago  Times-Herald. 


NO  SHOW  FOR  HOME  RULE 

To  illustrate  the  feeling  of  Ireland  toward 
the  predominant  partner,  an  actor  who  has 
lately  been  touring  tells  the  story  of  an  old 
waiter  in  a  Dublin  hotel. 

"When  are  you  going  to  get  home  rule  in 
Ireland,  John?"  was  the  question. 

"See  ye  here,  sor,"  said  the  old  man,  "the 
only  way  we'll  get  home  rule  for  ould  Ire- 
land will  be  if  France,  an'  Russia,  an'  Ger- 
many, an'  Austria,  an'  maybe  Italy,  if  they 
would  all  join  together  to  give  those  blay- 
giards  of  English  a  rare  good  hiding.  That's 
the  ouly  way  we'll  get  home  rule,  anyway." 

Then,  as  he  looked  cautiously  around,  a 
twinkle  of  cunning  and  a  smile  of  courtesy 
were  added  to  the  expression. 

"An'  the  whole  lot  of  'em  shoved  together 
couldn't  do  it,"  he  said.  "Oh,  it's  the  grand 
navy  we've  got!" — London  Chronicle. 


WHICH  WAS  IT? 

"I  want  to  know,"  cried  the  irate  visitor, 
"whether  that  item  of  yours  in  regard  to  me 
is  an  intentional  slur  or  merely  editorial  as- 
ininity?" 

"What  are  yon  talking  about,  my  dear  sir, 
and  who  are  you,  anyway?"  asked  the  editor. 

"I'm  Dr.  Killiam,  and  I  refer  to  your  an- 
nouncement of  the  sudden  illness  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Jones,  in  which  you  say,  'Mr. 
Jones  is  in  great  danger.  Dr.  Killiam  has 
been  called  in.'  "—Philadelphia  Press. 


THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE 

A  man  recently  summed  up  life  this  way: 
"You're  born.  Somebody  supports  you  for 
awhile.  Then  you  support  somebody  for 
awhile.  Then  you  get  old  and  somebody  sup- 
ports you  for  awhile  again.  Then  you  die 
and  the  folks  wear  themselves  out  paying 
for  your  funeral.  You're  always  a  burden  or 
with  a  burden."— Boston  Home  Journal. 


A  BUSINESS  HEAD 

Lady— "I  wish  to  get  a  birthday  present  for 
my  husband." 
Clerk— "How  long  married?" 
Lady— "Ten  years." 

Clerk— "Bargain-counter  to  the  right."— 
New  York  Weekly. 


'////-masanmss. 


Making  hay  while— 


-the  son  shines. 


—Judge. 


IMITATION 

"I  huyh  de  white  young  lady  say  dat  she 
was  gwiueter  cut  de  yuthuh  young  lady  dat 
made  huh  so  mad,"  said  Miss  Miami  Brown, 

"It's  scan'lous  de  way  dese  white  folks  is 
actin',"  answered  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley.  "Fust 
dey  sing  coon  songs,  den  dey  does  cake-walks, 
an'  now  dey's  gwiue  in  fob  carryin'  razzers." 
—Washington  Star. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  PLATFORM 

"We're  all  equal,"  said  the  earnest  citizen. 
"One  man's  vote  doesn't  count  for  any  more 
than  another's." 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "That's  the  great  principle  that  en- 
ables us  to  keep  the  price  down  and  make 
quantity  take  the  place  of  quality." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


SHE  KNEW 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Giles,"  said  a  lady  who  was 
canvassing  for  a  choir  at  the  village  church, 
"you  will  persuade  your  husband  to  join  us. 
I  am  told  he  has  a  sonorous  voice." 

"A  snorous  voice,  marm?"  said  Mrs.  Giles. 
"Ah,  you  should  hear  it  comin'  out  of  his 
nose  when  he's  asleep!"— Spare  Moments. 


NO  REFLECTION  ON  HER  BRINGING  UP 

Dinah— "Oh,  mother,  my  fingers  are  so  sore 
where  the  nasty  nettle  stung  me!" 

Mother— "Never  mind,  Dinah  dear.  Put 
your  fingers  in  your  mouth — that  will  stop 
the  pain." 

Dinah— "I  can't,  mother;  they  are  too  dir- 
ty.  Put  them  fti  your  mouth,  please!" 


THE  REASON  FOR  IT 

Watts— "Ever  notice  how  kindly  an  audi- 
ence takes  to  jokes  about  policemen  or  about 
women?  That  is,  the  men  do.  I'm  afraid  it 
is  a  bad  sign." 

Potts — "Don't  you  worry.  It  is  human  na- 
ture to  enjoy  seeing  one's  bosses  made  fun 
of."— Indianapolis  Press. 


A  CHILD'S  REBUKE 

A  little  four-year-old  miss  was  overheard 
talking  to  her  favorite  doll  that  had  acciden- 
tally lost  an  arm,  thereby  exposing  the  saw- 
dust. "Oh,  you  dear,  good,  obedient  dolly; 
I  know  I  told  you  to  chew  your  food  fine, 
but  I  had  no  idea  you  would  £hew  it  as  fine 
as  that!" 

THEN  SHE  WANTED  IT,  TOO 

Mrs.  Wilful— "My  husband  told  me  if  I 
didn't  like  this  brooch  you'd  exchange  it  for 
me." 

Jeweler— "Certainly,  madam.  I'll  be  only 
too  glad,  as  four  different  ladies  of  your  set 
wanted  it."— Jewelers'  Weekly. 

4. 

HEARSAY  FAITH 

"Papa,"  said  the  seven-year-old,  "is  heaven 
a  nice  place?" 

"Yes,  my  little  daughter,"  replied  the 
father.   "It  is  said  to  be." 

"But  you  will  never  know  for  sure,  will 
you,  papa?"— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Peddler— "Any  tins,  ma'am?"- 

Housekeeper  (indignantly) — "Those  tins  yon 
sold  me  last  week  have  all  gone  to  pieces!" 

Peddler — "Yes'm.  I  knew  you'd  want  some 
more  by  this  time." — New  York  Weekly. 


WHY  HE  FLED 

"Why  did  the  young  minister  leave  so 
suddenly?" 

"The  Maiden  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety took  up  the  task  of  finding  him  a 
suitable  wife."— Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican. 


PREPARATORY 

Book-keeper— "Your  wife  is  at  the  door,  sir, 
and  would  like  to  speak  with  you  a  moment." 

Mr.  Sellers— "Yes;  just  see  what  my  bal- 
ance at  the  bank  is,  will  you?"— Harper's 
Bazar. 


AGREED 

The  mistress— "Bridget,  you  must  stay  until 
I  get  another  girl." 

Bridget — "That  was  m.v  intenshun,  anyway. 
Oi  want  her  to  know  the  koind  ov  a  woman 
ye  are!"— Harper's  Bazar.  . 


A  MUTUAL  UNDERSTANDING 

He  feissed  her  suddenly.  "Well,  I  like  that!" 
she  cried. 

"So  do  I,"  he  answered,  calmly;  and  she  let 
it  go  at  that.— Roxbury  Gazette. 

4. 

A  dollar  will  buy  a  lot  of  necessities,  but 
few  pleasures.— Atchison  Globe.  * 


NICOTINIZED 
NERVES. 


Millions  of  America's  men  day  afler  day 
feed  their  nerves  with  tobacco,  until 
the  nerves  become  nicotinized  and  the 
blood  tobacco-tainted.then  the  NERVES 
creep  and  crave  for  more  tobacco. 
That's  called  a  habit.  It's  a  disease, 
and  in  all  this  world  there  is  but  one 
guaranteed  cure, 

NO-TO-BAC.  ^ 

Over  one  million  boxes  sold 
in  two  years;  300,000  cured,  tells  the 
story  of  great  merit.  NO-TO-BAC,  a 
nerve-maker,  restores  vitality  to  weak 
men.  Many  report  a  gain  of  ten  pounds 
in  ten  days.  Go  buy  it  to-day  under 
your 

DRUGGIST'S  GUARANTEE. 

Every  druggist  Is  authorized  to  sell 
No-To-Bac  under  absolute  guarantee 
to  cure  every  form  of  tobacco  using. 
Our  written  guarantee,  free  sample  of 
No-To-Bac  and  booklet  called  "Don't 
Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life 
Away,"  mailed  for  the  asking.  Ad- 
dress THE  STERLING  EEMEDY  OO., 
Chicago,  Montreal.Can.,  NewYork.  71 


^AQ^ADCTTO  candy  cathartic  cure 
WMOwMtf  B  I  O  coQstlpaUon..  OnlylDc. 


AND 


Sonth=Western  Limited 


Famous  Trains  Between 


BOSTON, 
NEW  YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST.  LOUIS, 


VIA 


Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Library,  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYJfCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass,  aud  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  6.  P.  and  T.  A. 
CrNcrNNATi,  Ohio. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.Ii.Laoier.Mar 
'tin.Tenn.  ,wrltes:< 
••Itreaaeed  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  In  15  diyi 
vitboalkDj  anpleasaat  effeou  wbateTer." 

vegetable,  and  barmlessas  water.   

one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense" 
No  starving.  Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  fall  particulars  in  a  plain 
Bealedj)ackage  fori  cents  forpostage.eto. 
Hall  chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B.St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sterling  Silver 
Thimble 


Given  for  a 
Club  of  Three 


»1 


THIS  THIMBLE  is  first-class  in 
quality,  heavy  in  weight,  well 
finished,  and  in  every  way  a 
good,  serviceable  thimble.  On  ac- 
count of  these  things  it  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary sterling  silver  thimbles  on  the 
market. 

The  thimbles  are  engraved  in  dif- 
ferent patterns,  but  this  cut  repre- 
sents them  all  quite  well.  Guaran- 
teed to  be  as  represented  and  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  This  Thim- 
ble, and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year,  for 

(  When  Ihis  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  thename 
may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  THREE  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  premium  No.  94,  and  \)e  sure  to 
give  the  size  you  want. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


75  Cents 


August  1,  1900 


TMB  F'ARm  AIVD  I='IRESIDE: 
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[continued  fkom  page  11] 

WHEN  t  AM  DEAD 

"When  I  am  dead,"  she  said,  "I  pray  you, 
dear, 

Think  of  me  not  as  far  away,  but  here 
Beside  you;  ever  iu  the  sweet,  old  place, 
Where  we  sat  hand  in  hand  and  face  to 
face ; 

Not  as  a  homeslcii  soul  in  some  far  sphere. 
Through  all  the  days  and  nights  shall  I  be 
near; 

Iu  summer  twilights,  or  when  earth  is  sere; 
Lol  I  shall  beg  of  death  for  this  one  grace. 
When  I  am  dead. 

"Not  as  a  sad-eyed  ghost  will  I  appear; 
.  I  shall  bring  all  of  comfort,  naught  of  fear. 
Only  the  woman  that  you  love  will  come; 
No  death   is  strong   euough   to    hold  me 
dumb 

Or  helpless,  summoned  by  your  lightest  tear. 
When  I  am  dead." 
— Theodosla  Garrison,  iu  Truth. 


ELDERBERRIES 

Elderberries  are  so  common  in 
this  country,  and  other  fruits 
so  abundant,  that  we  hardly 
appreciate  the  elderberries  as 
we  should.  The  following-  are 
some  of  the  many  nice  ways  of 
using  them: 
To  Can  Elderberries. — To  every  four 
pounds  of  berries  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar.  Sprinkle  the  sugar  over  the  ber- 
ries in  a  granite  kettle  and  let  them 
stand  one  or  two  hours,  then  ijlace  over 
a  moderate  fire  and  bring  to  the  boiling- 
point.  Skim,  and  can  immediately  in 
self-sealing  glass  jars  the  same  as  any 
other  fruit. 

To  Can  Elderberries  for  Pies. — To 
nine  pounds  of  berries  add  three  pounds 
of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Let 
boil  thoroughly,  then  can  at  once. 
■Vyhen  you  make  the  pies  add  a  pinch  of 
salt  to  each  pie,  and  also  a  scant  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  bake  with  two 
crusts. 

Spiced  Elderberries. — With  one  pint 
of  cider  vinegar,  two  ounces  of  stick 
cinnamon  and  two  ounces  of  whole 
cloves  boil  four  pounds  of  sugar  for 
ten  minutes;  skim  out  the  spices  and 
put  in  eight  pounds  of  berries,  and  boil 
thoroughly.  Skim  out  the  berries  and 
let  the  syrup  boil  down  to  half  the 
quantity.  Return  the  berries  td  the 
syrup,  and  when  boiling  put  in  jars  and 
seal. 

Spiced  Elderberries,  No.  2. — Place 
three  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  one 
pint  of  vinegar  in  a  granite  kettle  over 
the  fire,  and  when  they  boil  add  nine 
pounds  of  cleaned  elderberries.  Let  boil 
two  and  one  half  hours,  then  add  one 
ounce  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice 
and  cinnamon  tied  in  little  bags.  Sim- 
mer fifteen  minutes;  take  off,  and  seal 
in  cans. 

Elderberry  and  Grape  Jelly. — 
]\Iash  four  pounds  of  ripe  elderberries 
and  four  pounds  of  green  or  partially 
ripe  grapes  and  ptit  them  in  a  granite 
or  porcelain-lined  kettle;  add  one  half 
cupful  of  water,  and  boil  until  soft. 
Strain  through  a  jelly-bag,  measure  the 
juice,  return  it  to  the  fire,  and  boil 
thirty  minutes;  add  an  equal  quantity 
.of  sugar,  boil  five  or  ten  minutes 
longer,  pour  into  glasses,  and  seal  when 
cool. 

Elderberry  and  Siberian  Crab  Jel- 
ly.— To  six  quarts  of  elderberries  take 
four  quarts  of  Siberian  crabs;  \>VLt  into 
separate  kettles,  cover  well  witli  water, 
and  boil  well  until  soft,  but  not  mushy. 
Then  strain  through  a  bag,  but  do  not 
squeeze,  add  one  pint  of  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  and  boil  in  one  vessel 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  or  until 
it  jells.  This  makes  a  nicely  flavored 
as  well  as  a  nicely  colored  jelly. 

Elderberry  Catchup. — To  one  quart 
of  elderberries  add  one  [)int  of  vinegar, 
six  anchovies  soaked  free  from  brine 
and  then  pulled  to  pieces,  and  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  mace.  Boil  the  berries 
with  the  vinegar  until  the  berries  begin 
to  burst,  then  press  them  through  a 
sieve;  return  to  the  fire,  and  add  the 
anchovies  and  mace.  Let  simmer  until 
the  catchup  is  of  the  desired  consis- 
tency, then  bottle  and  seal. 

Elderberry  Pie. — Line  a  pie-tin  with 
paste;  fill  with  two  heaping  cupfuls  of 
fresh  elderberries,  scatter  over  them 


two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  half  ounce 
of  butter  cut  in  little  pieces,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sharij  vinegar  and  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cover  vC'ith  a  top 
crust,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Dried-elderberry  Pie. — Free  from 
the  stems  nice  ripe  elderberri**s,  pour 
over  them  boiling  water  to  cover,  and 
let  stand  half  an  hour;  drain,  and  dry 
in  a  hot  stove-eloset.  These  will  keep 
as  well  as  any  dried  fruit.  For  one  pie 
take  one  *cupful  of  the  dried  berries 
and  two  cupfuls  of  water;  let  soak 
awhile,  then  boil  an  hour,  and  add  one 
cujiful  of  boiled  cider  (sharp),  one  half 
cupful  each  of  molasses  and  sugar; 
bring  to  a  boil,  stir  in  two  good  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  ^xater,  and  boil  three  min- 
utes. Let  the  mixture  get  perfectly 
cold  before  filling  the  crust.  Bake  be- 
tween two  crusts  in  a  quick  oven. 

Elderberry  and  CJrape  Pie. — Stew 
and  sift  enough  green  grapes  for  one 
cupful  of  pulp;  stir  into  it  a  mixture  of 
one  cuj)ful  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  next 
stir  it  into  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of 
elderberries.  Brush  the  under  crust 
with  white  of  egg,  pour  in  the  filling, 
cover  with  an  upper  crust,  bake  slowly, 
and  serve  while  still  slightly  warm. 

Elderberry  and  Apple  Pie. — Line  a 
deep  plate  with  paste;  cover  the  bot- 
tom with  a  thick  layer  of  thinly  sliced 
tart  apples,  add  one  and  one  half  cup- 
fuls of  elderberries  mixed  with  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  dry  flour  and  a  pinch  of 
salt;  add  an  upper  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  forty  minutes. 

Elder-flower  Fritters. — Wash  and 
drain;  keep  on  ice  until  wanted  as  many 
cymes  of  freshly  blossomed  elder  as 
will  be  needed.  Dip  them  in  fritter 
batter,  shake  lightly,  and  fry  till  crisp. 
Serve  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  spoil 
if  allowed  to  droop.  Arrange  on  a  bed 
of  elder-leaves,  and  dust  thickly  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Fritter  Batter. — One  egg,  one  cup- 
ful of  milk,  one  cupful  of  flour  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  .Put  all  together 
in  a  deep,  narrow  bowl,  and  beat  with 
a  rotary  egg-beater  until  smooth,  but 
not  frothed.  When  used  for  a  sweet  dish 
add  a  tea.spoonful  of  sugar.  This  bat- 
ter is  used  for  Swedish  timbals  and 
wherever  an  article  is  to  receive  a  very 
thin  coating. 

Elder-flower  Vinegar. — Fill  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  with  fresh  elder-flowers 
gathered  on  a  dry  day  and  carefully 
])ieked  from  the  stalks.  Cover  them 
with  the  best  vinegar,  and  let  steep 
fourteen  days;  then  strain  through 
a  flannel  jelly-bag,  pour  it  into  half- 
pint  bottles,  cork  tightly,  and  keep 
in  a  dry  place.  If  the  essence  is  not 
as  strong  as  desired,  fill  the  bottle  a 
second  time  with  fresh  flowers,  pour 
on  them  the  strained  liquor,  and  let 
them  steep  fourteen  days  more;  then 
strain  through  the  jelly-bag,  and  pre- 
serve as  directed. 

All  vinegar  used  to  put  up  pickles 
or  in  extracting  flavors  should  first  be 
piirified  by  being  boiled  and  straine^, 
after  which  the  liquid  will  keep  clear 
for  a  long  time  without  spoiling  if  it 
is  kept  in  well-corked  bottles. 

Elderberries  may  be  used  in  fruit- 
pufl's,  berry  griddle-cakes  and  steam 
pudtling  with  most  excellent  results, 
and  a  very  strong  vinegar  may  also  be 
made  from  them.  The  young,  tender 
shoots  are  much  relished  as  a  pickle. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  observed  that 
the  common  elder-tree  contains  a  whole 
magazine  of  healing  remedies  to  rustic 
practitioners.  A  strong  decoction  made 
from  the  green  inner  bark  is  an  excel- 
lent lotion  for  use  in  bathing  and  allay- 
ing inflammation,  and  the  green  inner 
bark  when  scraped  and  placed  on  a 
portion  of  the  body  which  cold  and  in- 
flammation have  caused  to  cake  will  give 
relief;  and  if  fresh  bark  is  used  as  that 
which  is  on  becomes  dr.y,  it  will  draw 
out  all  the  fever.  The  juice  of  the  in- 
ner bark  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
hydragogues. 

Sweet  elder-fiowers  (Sambucus  Can- 
adensis) are  a  valuable  alternative, 
diuretic,  mvicus  and  glandular  stim- 
ulant, excellent  in  eruptive,  cutaneous 
and- scrofulous  diseases  of  children.  In- 
fusions of  the  flowers  promote  cuticular 
secretion  and  form  a  powerful  sudorific, 
and  if  taken  freely  operate  as  a  lax- 
ative.   The  flowers  or  inner  bark  of  the 


root  simmered  in  fresh  butter  make  a 
good  ointment  for  most  cutaneous  af- 
fections. The  juice  pressed  front  the 
ripe  berries  is  called  elder,  rob,  and 
possesses  mildly  aperient,  diuretic  and 
sudorific  properties.    Virginia  Reed. 


CULTIVATING  A  HAPPY  DISPOSITION 

"People  may  joke  as  they  will  about 
the  'Don't  Worry  Clubs'  and  their  do- 
ings," says  one  of  the  stanch  support- 
ers of  this  movement,  but  there  is 
more  in  the  idea  than  one  realizes  at 
first  thought.  It  has  been  proven  over 
and  over  again  that  even  the  most  anx- 
ious of  the  worry-seekers  may  cultivate 
a  contented,  happy  disjjosition  if  they 
go  about  it  systematically. 

It  does  not  i-equire  much  comparison 
of  persons  and  positions  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  woman  who  is  blessed 
with  a  hapxjy  disposition  is  in  posses- 
sion of  that  which  brings  into  her  life 
more  of  the  actual  sunshine  of  exis- 
tence than  untold  gold  could  ever  buy. 
The  being  who  looks  continually  on  the 
dark  side,  who  regards  life  as  one  great 
tragedy,  cannot  enjoy  even  the  bound- 
less advantages  that  ai-e  within  reach, 
because  what  is  brightest  and  best  is 
always  to  such  a  mind  shadowed  by  the 
foreboding  of  coming  evil. 

The  happy  disposition  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  pick  out  the  one  fine  strand 
of  hope  from  the  tangled  mass  of  finan- 
cial trouble,  heartache  and  sundry  oth- 
er sorrows  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  all 
who  tread  life's  pathway.  Nothing  is 
so  bad  that  it  could  not  have  been  much 
worse.  The  most  dire  disaster  has  a 
bright  side,  and  the  buoyant  disposition 
that  absolutely  frowns  down  and  fights 
ofE  the  moody  influence  of  trouble  is  a 
treasure  beyond  all  power  of  pen  to 
estimate. 

A  woman  with  a  happy  disposition 
is  far  more  to  a  man  as  a  wife  than  the 
woman  with  a  great  fortune,  for  riches 
take  wings.  Worldly  prosperity  has  a 
way  of  altering,  and  if  once  money 
vanishes,  the  gloomy  individual  does 
naught  but  sit  down  and  weep,  having 
no  word  of  encouragement  for  the  hus- 
band, on  whom  the  blow  falls  more 
heavily. 

The  happy-dispositioned  wife  will  see 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  or  will  ac- 
cept matters  as  they  are  in  a  sweet 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  that  endows  her 
husband  with  new  zeal  and  causes  him 
to  look  upon  her  as  the  guiding  star 
of  his  existence.  If  you  do  not  possess 
such  a  disposition,  cultivate  it  as  far  as 
possible.  It  does  no  good  to  brood 
over  one's  troubles;  it  doesn't  help 
matters  in  the  least.  One  who  goes 
about  it  with  a  determination  to  flnd 
bright  rays  in  the  clouds  of  trouble 
will  soon  discover  them  right  at  hand. 

P.  W.  H. 

PICKLES 

Nearing  the  close  of  summer  we  must 
carefully  begin  to  put  up  different 
kinds  of  pickles.  It  is  well  to  leave 
them  until ,  the  worst  of  the  heat  is 
past. 

Peaches  could  be  attended  to  now  to 
advantage.  Pare  them,  and  lay  in  cold 
water  until  all  are  done,  to  keep  them 
from  turning  dark.  Prepare  vinegar  in 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
two  quarts  of  vinegar.  Tie  in  cloths 
whole  cinnamon,  whole  cloves  (only  a 
small  quantity  of  the  latter — say  one 
teaspoonful  to  tTie  above  amount),  and 
abotit  five  cents'  worth  of  stick  cinna- 
mon. Cook  the  peaches  in  this  until 
you  can  stick  .a  broom-straw  in  them 
easily,  then  remove,  and  pour  the 
heated  vinegar  over  them,  for  four 
daj's;  then  put  them  in  Mason  jars,  and 
seal. 

Grapes  can  be  kept  in  wide-mouthed 
stone  jars,  pouring  the  heated  liquid 
over  them  for  several  days,  and  tying 
u])  with  a  cloth. 

Watermelon-rind  must  be  soaked  first 
in  weak  salt-water  over  night,  cooked 
in  water  until  tender,  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  vinegar  syrup  and  cooked 
until  very  clear. 

Very  small  cucumbers  may  be  put 
into  weak  salt-water  for  a  few  hours, 
then  heated  in  half  vinegar  and  half 
water,  with  a  few  grape-leaves  and  a 
very  small  lump  of  alum  in  the  kettle. 
When  heated  through  put  into  quart 
glass  jars,  and  into  each  jar  put  a 
spoonful  of  celery-seed,  black  and  white 


mustard-seed,  a  tablespoonful  of.  white 
sugar,  a  piece  of  ginger-root  and  a 
piece  of  red  pepper.  Fill  the  jars  with 
hot  vinegar,  and  seal  them.  The  vin- 
egar must  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  In 
this  way  the  vinegar  is  not  spoiled 
for  any  other  use  if  yoM  heat  too 
much.  Following  this  receipt  makes  a 
more  pleasant-tasting  pickle  than  when 
cloves  and  cinnamon  are  used. 

Large  pickles  I  usually  put  down  in 
brine  strong  enough  to  hold  up  an  egg. 
I  put  a  weight  on  the  plate  that  covers 
them,  to  keep  them  under.  In  the  win- 
ter they  can  be  prepared  as  needed,  by 
soaking  a  day  or  night  in  cool  water, 
and  then  treating  them  the  same  as  the 
bottled  pickles.  One  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  not  to  wash  them  so  hard  as  to 
remove  or  bruise  the  little  protuber- 
ances on  them.  This  causes  pickles  to 
turn  soft.  They  must  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  care.  B.  K. 

4. 

ABOUT  SERVItjiG 

^  "I'm  to  entertain  a  company  of  forty 
at  supper  next  Thursday.  None  of  your 
ice-and-wafer  afliairs,  but  a  good,  sub- 
stantial lunch  with  coft'ee,  meats,  rolls, 
sandwiches,  and  so  on.  It  is  an  anni- 
versary affair;  many  of  the  guests 
come  from  a  distance  and  will  be  hun- 
gry. My  dining-room  is  small,  so  set- 
ting the  table  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
am  inexperienced  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
Won't  you  give  me  some  advice?" 

So  spoke  a  young  housekeeper  to  an 
older  friend. 

"Yes;  we  women  always  have  plenty 
of  that  commodity  to  spare.  In  the 
first  place,  may  I  ask  if  there  is  any, 
particular  reason  why  all  the  guests 
must  be  served  at  once?" 

"Some  go  on  trains  both  east  and  west, 
so  all  must  be  either  served  at  one  time 
or  else  must  be  grouped  according  to 
the  time  they  have  to  leave;  and  one  is 
not  sure  that  congenial  people  would 
get  together  in  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment like  that." 

"I  believe  I  would  risk  it,  and  serve 
in  two  instalments  o-f  twentj^  each.  If 
some  should  happen  to  be  strangers  to 
the  rest,  a  little  tact  and  planning  on 
your  part  will  make  things  easy  for 
all  of  them." 

"Btit  my  dining-room  table  cannot 
accommodate  twenty  people,  even," 
said  Mrs.  Young. 

"Nor  did  I  expect  it  would.  Make 
your  table  as  small  as  possible;  deck  it 
in  your  prettiest  damask  and  doilies, 
and  put  a  plate  of  pickles,  a  cake  or 
two  and  pretty  floral  decorations  upon 
it.  A  bowl  of  rose's  is  the  prettiest 
decoration.  Then  put  your  chairs 
around  three  sides  of  the  dining-room 
close  against  the  wall.  You  will  find 
twenty  can  easily  be  seated  in  that  way. 
Everything  can  be  brought  in  directly 
from  the  kitchen,  and  the  dining-room 
table  will  not  need  to  be  disturbed." 

"But  won't  it  seem  vei-y  stifE  to  have 
the  chairs  in  straight  rows  with  their 
backs  against  the  wall?" 

"Not  more  so  than  sitting  down  to  a 
table.  Don't  crowd  your  chairs  too 
closely  together.  You  won't  need  to 
when  you  come  to  plan  it." 

"How  many  waiters  do  I  need?" 

"Have  too  few  rather  thair  too  many. 
They  get  in  each  other's  way.  Three 
spry  girls  ought  to  do  it  easily.  One 
should  stay  in  the  kitchen  to  keep 
plates  and  coft'ee-eups  replenished;  one 
passes  the  jjlates  to  the  guests,  and  fol- 
lows immediately  with  refreshments, 
and  a  third  looks  after  the  dishes  when 
plates  are  changed.  I  should  say  if 
any  one  of  the  three  needs  more  help 
let  her  speak  for  herself,  but  not  in- 
fringe on  the  territory  of  the  other 
two.  I  was  served  to  a  delightful  lunch 
not  long  ago  that  lost  half  its  charm 
from  the  overabundance  of  nervous 
women  dodging  each  other  and  inter- 
fering with  each  other's  woi-k." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  use  my  best 
napkins,  but  I  don't  want  to." 

"Then  don't.  You  can  get  Japanese 
napkins  in  pure  white  that  look  genteel 
and  answer  every  purpose.  It  will  save 
you  all  that  washing  and  nobody  will 
think  any  the  less  of  you." 

"Your  advice  is  good,  and  though  you 
little  expected  it,  I  know  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter.  This  shall  be  a 
happy,  informal  occasion  if  making  the 
work  easier  and  the  serving  of  refresh- 
ments a  simpler  process-  than  is  some- 
times the  case  can  bring  about  that 
desirable  end."       Bertha  K.  Brown. 
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THE  F'AFJiVl  AIND  F^IRESIDB 


AuGtrST  1,  1900 


A  GREATER  BARGAIN  THAN  EVER 

HE  price  of  silver-plated  ware  is  steadily  advancing,  and  yet  we  are  furnishing  this  ware  at 
the  former  prices.  At  these  prices  it  is  the  biggest  bargain  at  present  offered  in  high-grade 
silver-plated  ware.  This  ware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  medicines  the  sam^  as 
solid  silver ;  it  will  not,  cannot  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust.  In  beauty  and  finish  it  is 
perfect.  The  only  way  in  which  we  are  able  to  offer  this  ware  at  such  bargains  is  that 
we  have  it  manufactured  especially  for  us  in  enormous  quantities,  and  handle  it  entirely 
Puf©  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs.    All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulation  size. 

Coin=3ilver 
Plating  


The  base  of  this  ware,  except  the  table- 
knives,  is  solid  nickel-silver  metal,  which  is 
the  best  white  metal  known  for  the  base  of 
silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and 
so  white  that  it  will  never  change  color  and 
will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  The  base  of  all 
this  silverware  is  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel 
highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with 
nickel-silver,  which  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then 
plated  with  J  2  penny- weights  of  coin-silver. 
There  are  no  better  silver-plated  knives  on 
the  market.    They  are  fully  warranted. 

Will  Stand 
Any  Test .... 

To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a  file. 
K  not  found  to  be  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver 
and  the  base  solid  white  metal,  and  exactly 
as  described  in  every  other  particular,  we 
will  refund  your  money  and  make  you  a 
present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to 
us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece 
of  this  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 
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FROM  MANUFACTURER  TO  USER 

There  is  no  middleman's  profit  added  to  the  price  of  this  ware,  as  we  are 
satisfied  to  handle  it  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  pass  it 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  user  at  manufacturer's  cost  plus  the  expense  of 
postage  and  wrapping.  In  this  way  our  subscribers  get  this  ware  at  less  than 
one  half  the  usual  price  for  a  similar  grade  of  goods.   It  is  of  first-class  quality. 


WEAR  PROVES  ITS  QUALITY 

We  have  handled  this  ware  for  years  and  have  sent  it  into  many  thousands 
of  homes,  where  it  is  now  rendering  general  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  it  have  been  sent  out,  covered  by  our  guarantee,  and  complaints  are 
practically  unknown.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  as  to  its  wearing  qual- 
ities.  A  trial  order  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others  until  you  get  the  whole  set 
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This  ware  is  silver  and  nickel-silver,  and  is  white  all  the  way  through.  Order 
by  the  premium  numbers  as  shown  above. 


This  cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  SIZE  of  the 
Teaspoons,  all  the  other  ware  being  large  in  proportion. 


ANY  INITIAL  LETTER 

cept  the  knives)  engraved  free  of  charge  with  an 
initial  letter  in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter 
will  be  engraved  on  each  piece.  State  your  choice. 

fillAPANTFF  absolutely  guarantee 

UlJiiJ\iln  il^Iii  every  piece  of  this  ware  to 
be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


PREMIUM  OFFERS 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  tlie  Silverware  at  these  prices: 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  = 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee=spoons  for  = 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-spoons  for 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert=forks  for  = 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Berry^spoon  for 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Pie*knife  for       -       •  .  • 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Gravy-ladle  for 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Child's  Set  (Jil^%poon) 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and 


$  .75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.60 

Butter°knife  and  Sugar°shell  (both)  .60 


(  When  any  one  of  the  above  offers  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular 
cash  cmmnission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


SILVERWARE  FREE 

For  Clubs  of  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside' 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  a  club  of  twelve  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  After-dinner  Coffee-spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert=spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert  forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  six  subscriptions 

One  Berry=spoon  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Pie=knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Gravy=ladle  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

One  Child's  Set  {'^an^'kpoon)  S'^en  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

Sugar=shell  and  Butter=knife  (both)  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscriptions 

(■  Tlte  following  note  gives  instructions  fiow  to  take  subscriptions  in  clubs) 


NOTE— Thirty=f  ive  cents  Is  the  clubbing  price  for  j'early  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium 
oners  at  the  advertised  prices  and  their  names  can  be  counted  In  clubs  (unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  advertisement).  RENE  WALS  and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be 
counted  %n  clubs.   No  reduction  allowed  in  the  clubbing  prices. 


Postage  or  expressage 

paid  by  us  In  each  case 


Address  HARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Sprin^ield,  Ohio 


AU&UST  1.  1900 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 


We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  WIteH  tliii  offer  it  accepUd  U>e  club-raiser  may  hat  e  eilher  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  map  be  counted  in  a  club ) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  an<l 
stores  for  twenty-live  to  forty  cents  each,  but  iu 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  olter  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  nmnber 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pttttern,  iritli  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment  to  go  tnj.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  giVe  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIKT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  tcirls  or  children,  give  both 
UKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Inoney  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BKEAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALI>  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  KXTJIA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


No.  359.^.— Ladies'  Faxcv  Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  33,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3581.— Ladies'  Six-gorbd  Skiet. 
U  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24, 26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  3582.— Ladies'  Weappbe.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  laches  bust. 


.—Misses'  Five-goeed  Skirt, 

11  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  3578.— Child's  Reefer.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  3571.— CORSET-COVER.  lOC. 

Sizes,  32,  34  ,  36,  38,  40, 42  and  44  inches 
bust. 


No.  3580.— Ladies'  Drawees.  lOc. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  3.576.— Child's  Press.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  3579.— Foue-goeed  Skirt,  loc. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  3577.— Ladies'  Five-gorbd  Skiet.   U  cents. 
Sizes,  22, 24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  3572.— Ladies'  Shiet-waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3591.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10c 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3575.— Girls'  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  3590.— Girls'  Guimpe  Dress.  10c. 
Sizes,  4,6  and  8  years. 


No.  3574.— Ladies'  Five-gored  Skiet.  lie. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  3.584.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3.593.— Misses'  Eton  Jacket 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  3573.— Ladies'  Shiet-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3588.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3583.— Ladies'  Waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  iuches  buts. 
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^.  FARM  SELECTIONS 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SEEDLESS-ORANGE  CUL- 
TURE IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  the  seedless  orange, 
the  culture  of  which  has  as- 
sumed such  large  proportions 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  primarily  due 
to  an  American  woman.  Traveling  in 
the  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  1868, 
she  incitlentally  mentioned  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  Horace 
Capron,  the  then  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, that  the  oranges  of  Bahia  were 
of  superior  quality  to  those  raised  in 
the  United  States.  Ko  chance  expres- 
sion of  taste  was  probably  ever  fraught 
with  more  magnificent  results.  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  then,  as  now,  in 
charge  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  had  al- 
ready devoted  some  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  orange  culture  in  the 
United  States,  and  had  introduced  a  few 
new  varieties  from  foreign  countries. 
This  letter  being  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion suggested  the  possibility  of  a  new 
find  in  the  field  of  orange  culture.  A 
request  was  senC'  for  specimens  for 
propagating  purposes.  A  box  of  cut- 
tings from  trees  was  returned,  which 
unfortunately  proved  worthless.  A 
specific  order  was  then  forwarded  for 
plants,  and  in  1870  a  small  shipment  of 
not  more  than  twelve  young  trees,  all 
of  the  same  variety  and  well  packed  in 
moss  and  claj%  arrived  in  Washington 
in  fairly  good  condition.  This  was 
the  original  stock  from  which  have 
sprung  all  the  far-famed  orange-groves 
producing  what  is  now  commercially 
known  as  the  "Riverside  navel  (or  seed- 
less) orange"  of  southern  California. 
All  the  twelve  plants  were  planted  in 
the  department  grounds,  and  thrived. 
At  the  proper  time  buds  from  these 
twelve  trees  were  grafted  upon  small 
orange-plants  then  under  cultivation  at 
the  department,  and  the  process  of 
propagation  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals. As  the  supply  increased  hundreds 
of  the  young  plants  were  distributed 
through  Florida  and  California,  at  first 
under  the  name  of  the  "Bahia  orange," 
afterward  as  the  "Washington  navel." 
For  some  undiscovered  reason  condi- 
tions in  Florida  proved  unfavorable  to 
th'e  productiveness  of  the  trees,  but  the 
development  and  success  of  their  cul- 
ture in  California  constitute  a  subject 
of  unusual  interest. 

The  distribution  of  this  new  variety 
of  orange  by  the  department  attracted 
no  attention  in  California  until  the 
winter  of  1878-79,  and  the  great  interest 
then  aroused  was  centered  upon  two 
trees  which  that  sea:son  came  into  bear- 
ing on  the  place  of  Mr.  Horatio  Tib- 
betts,  of  Riverside.  The  first  crop  con- 
sisted of  only  sixteen  oranges,  but  it 
was  of  peculiar  importance  as  being  the 
first  crop  of  seedless  oranges  ever  pro- 
duced in  North  America.  The  new 
variety  attracted  wide-spread  attention 
among  the  fruit-growers  and  ranchmen 
of  southern  California,  and  Mr.  Tib- 
betts'  orange-trees  immediately  became 
famous.  In  the  following  year  the 
trees  yielded  several  dozens  of  oranges, 
■  and  people  who  had  been  growing  the 
old  varieties  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
to  see  them  in  fruitage.  Few  believed 
that  the  trees  were  other  than  a  freak 
of  nature;  and  the  doubt  was  almost 
universal  whether  a  seedless  fruit  could 
be  propagated  to  a  point  of  profitable 
production. 

After  the  California  trees  came  into 
bearing  the  demands  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  orange-plants 
of  the  new  varietj''  soon  exceeded  all 
possibilities  of  supply.  The  Tibbetts 
trees  were  the  only  other  source  from 
which  a  supply  of  buds  could  be  ob- 
tained with  confidence.  It  seems  that 
the  young  plants  distributed  in  earlier 
years  by  the  department  had  been  lost 
sight  of.  Buds  from  the  Tibbetts  trees 
came  into  such  demand  that  they  are 
said  to  have  sold  for  five  dollars  a 
dozen.  In  1884  the  buds  taken  from  the 
two  trees  brought  $1,500.  In  a  year 
or  two  seedling  trees  that  had  been 
grafted  with  biuls  from  the  Tibbetts 
trees  became  themselves  productive  of 
thousands  of  buds  that  were  used  for 
propagation;  and  thus  was  developed 
the  culture  of  the  variety  of  seedless, 
or  navel,  orange  in  southern  California. 
— The  Crop  Reporter. 


TILE-DRAINING— THE  FOUNDATION 

If  I  were  intending  to  buy  a  farm 
that  had  a  heavy  soil,  a  clay  or  clay 
loam,  such  as  are  most  benefited  by  tile- 
draining,  and  if  two  farms  were  offered 
me  exactly  alike  in  other  respects,  but 
one  thoroiighly  tile-drained  and  the 
other  not,  with  a  price  of  fifty  dollars 
an  acre  on  the  one  not  drained  and 
eighty  dollars  on  the  other,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  take  the  other.  I  would 
do  it  if  I  had  but  one  or  two  thousand 
to  pay  down  and  m\ist  go  in  debt  for 
the  rest,  because  I  should  expect  to  pay 
out  quicker  on  the  more  costly  farm 
and  then  have  something  better  when 
I  get  through. 

But  this  statement  needs  some  qual- 
ifying. It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
I  bought  such  a  farm,  even  to  keep  stock 
on,  to  make  that  a  leading  feature,  and 
if  the  land  was  reasonably  adapted  for 
tillage — that  is,  was  not  hilly — that  I 
should  want,  in  Ohio  say,  to  grow  clo- 
ver, wheat  and  corn.  And  if  intending 
to  put  in  such  crops  I  should  want  con- 
ditions right  for  raising  a  large  paj'ing 
crop.  This  is  the  way  I  feel  after 
many  years'  experience  in  draining  and 
with  drained  land,  and  after  hearing 
much  from  others  who  have  drained. 
Again,  if  I  bought  a  clay  farm  I  would 
run  in  debt  for  money  to  drain  it  all 
thoroughly  as  far  as  it  was  to  be 
plowed,  and  as  fast  as  it  was  plowed. 
I  would  not  break  up  a  field  without 
first  draining  it.  As  my  friend  William 
Strong  says,  "I  wouid  jDlant  tiles  before 
planting  a  crop  every  time."  I  am  not 
sort  of  on  the  fence  in  this  matter,  or 
half-hearted,  but  I  would  do  it  or  let 
the  farm  alone.  I  would  do  it  with  a 
feeling  of  more  certainty  that  I  would 
get  my  pa}'  than  I  had  when  I  gave  the 
money  for  the  land  itself.  As  one  good 
friend  expressed  it  at  an  institute  last 
winter,  "Good  farming  is  tnrown  away 
on  wet  land."  It  is  too  much  a  matter 
of  luck.  And  still  when  I  am  asked, 
as  I  often  am,  whether  I  would  advise 
any  one  to  go  in  debt  for  tiles,  I  dare 
not  say  yes,  because  so  much  depends 
upon  the  man,  whether  he  will  follow 
up  his  draining  with  good  farming  that 
will  bring  the  money  out  of  his  ven- 
ture; and,  again,  whether  the  draining 
will  be  thoroughly  well  done,  or  wheth- 
er it  will  soon  be  practically  of  little 
value.  Tile-draining  is  simply  the  foun- 
dation, next  to  the  farm  itself,  of  all 
good  profitable  farming  on  land  that 
needs  it.  I  wish  I  could  grind  this  into 
every  reader  who  has  such  land. — T.  B. 
Terrj',  in  Our  Farming. 

4. 

TO  MAKE  AN  UNPI^ODUCTIVE  TREE  BEAR 

The  plan  which  I  have  followed  with 
success  and  without  permanent  injury, 
is  girdling  in  early  summer-time.  This 
should  be  done  in  June.  A  single  cut 
may  be  made  with  a  knife  through  the 
bark,  entirely  around  the  trunk  at  any 
convenient  place;  or  two  or  more  such 
cuts  may  be  made.  If  .a  ring  of  bark 
several  inches  wide  is  peeled  oif  entirely 
around  the  trunk  of  an  apple  or  pear 
tree  at  this  time  of  jear  no  harm  will 
follow,  for  a  new  bark  will  soon  form 
over  the  wound.  Another  very  good 
plan  is  to  remove  long  strips  of  bark 
about  two  inches  wide,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  leaving  spaces  of  bark  of 
about  the  same  width. 

Any  of  these  will  cause  a  checking  of 
the  flow  of  sap  and  an  unusual  forma- 
tion of  fruit-buds  instead  of  an  excess 
of  wood-buds.  The  trees  of  the  stone- 
fruits  are  much  more  sensitive  to  in- 
jury and  will  not  safely  endure  such 
treatment  as  has  been  described;  nor 
do  they  usually  need  anything  to  force 
them  into  bearing. — Prof.  VanDeman, 
in  Vick's  Magazine. 

FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quiucy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufactnre  of  this  neie 
Mtisc  Itrill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drilL 
The  fact  that  It  bears  the  stamp 

BUCKEYE" 


will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  wellkno^^•n  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  equipped  iritH 
the  same  Ituckeye  Ifottbie 
liuii  P'orce  JFeed,  and 
Xetv  Buckeye  Speed  2»e- 
t'ice,  for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 


ThB  Advantages 

of  thediscwhenapplledtoa  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  recei\ing  the  seed.  The 


absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubWe,  etc. 
They  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
pre§«  wheel  coverers.  This  is  a  perfect  MHsc  nrill  and  toill  tneet  every  requtaite  of  suca 
amachine.  Don't  buy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  ouce. 

PB      K«  A  O.  17  Canal  St.i  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  ,  ,,  _ 

a  P,  MAST  &  UOs  '  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  thorough  disinfectant  and  ger- 
micide destroying  all  bacterial 
-'germs  thereby  insuring  health, 
.-■^greater  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
[Janlmals  which  -with  relief  from 
the  pestering  flies  greatly  increas- 
es the  amount  of  milk  and  affords  much 
comfort  to  cows  and  milkmen.    Easily  and 
rapidly   applied   with  CHILDS*  ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER.  Convenient  and  practical  in  every 
particular.  Sold  only  in  one  gallon  cans  sealed 
our  KILFLY  label  and  signature.  Beware  of 
imitations.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  for  gallon 
can  KILFLY  and  electric  SPRAYER  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  any  point  east  of  Missis 
sippi  river,  except  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Ctias.  H.  Chil(ls&  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EVERYDAY 

IN  THE  YEARm 


MOST  MEN 


win  pay  $125  for  a  twine 

binder  or  a  com  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 
day  in  the  year.  It  will  earn  the  interest  on  the  money  every  day  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds 
of  fine  and  coarse  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  m  the 
row.  We  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  planters  and  southern  truck  farmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FREE.   Tells  all  about  tt 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  17,  Syracuse,  Nm  Ya 


144  PIECE 


FREE 


fully  decorated  &  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 
this  baQdsome  dinner  set  and  one  dozen  fine  plated  tea  spoons  for  sel- 
Ung  our  Mils.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  beautiful  dinner 
set  absolutely  free  i£  you  comply  with  theextraordinaryofferwesend 
_  to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 

mtrodace  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  forconstlpation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  it  you  agree  to  sell  only  elx 
boxes  of  Pills  at  So  cts.  a  box  write  to^Jay  and  we  send  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  144  piece  dinner  set  same  day  money  is  received.  Thisisaiib- 
eralinducementtoevery  ladyin  the  land*'  all  who  received  the  spoons  &  dinner  set  for  selling  our  Pillsare  delighted. 
AMEBIOAN  MEDICINE  COMPAUY.  DEPT.  S,    32  WEST  |3th  STSEET.MEW  YOliK  CITY. 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

You  can  secure  a  valuable  watch  absolutely  free.  Send  usj'our  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endless-chain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  which  you  are  to  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  each, 
remit  the  $1.50  to  us,  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
tickets  like  those  sent  you.  When  your  chain  is  completed  (usually  2  to  3  weeksi  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
own  selection  FREE*    Watches  guaranteed  value  $15.     No  lottery.     Siiuare  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOYUSTOIV  &  BENT,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


WHY  NOT  PROTECT 


YOUR  BUILDINGS 

Against  LiaHTNINQ, 
FIRE   AND  WATER? 

Buildings  covered  with  steel  are  never  struck  by  lightning!  Our 
new  Catalogue  tells  how  to  put  on  STEEL  ROOFING,  SIDINQ 
(imitation  pine  weatherboarding  and  pressed  brick).  Ceiling  (fancy 
and  plain).   Lath,  Galvanized  Eave-Troughs,  Conductor-Pipes, 
etc.  Our  Steel  Coverings  last  a  hfetime.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  A  2-cent  stamp  may  save  you  SlOO. 

  PORTER   STEEL,   ROOPIINO  CO., 

CoTered  wilh  Sltel  BoulliiB  and  Pressed. Brick  siding.       (Established  18C0.)        41  W.  Front  St.,  CIIVCIJO  ATI,  OHIO. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S  GRAIN 
FORCE  FEED  UnHIR 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the 
neatest*  lijc^ht^ 

est  and  etron 
est  g^rain 
dril  \  OD  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Quantity  of 
grain   and  fertilizer 
can  be  chaujured  while 
opemlion  without  the  nso 
of  gear  wheels.   Fully  guarantei 
Positively  accurate  in  quan- 
titv.    Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced    Agents  wanted.   Circulars  free.  Address 
H£NCH  &  DUOMGOLD,  lUfr's,  York,  Pa. 


Hitseiman  Ornamental  FcncBm 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  durability.  Made  of  steel 
andiron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  £0  DeBigns.  Catalog  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS,  Boj  2T8  Ridgevillef  Ind. 

STROMGES7 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  ^Vholesale 
Prices,   Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
 Box  18.         ^Vlpebester,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  wiU  briiij;  you  my 
rarniwrS    circuUr.    JOUN  J.  GBEINEU,  U|;den«  L'Ufa. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 
It  will  keep  better,  sell  better  and  save  room.   Rata  and 
mice  can'tcut  and  destroy  baled  bay.  Thebestand  moat 
rapid  machioe  for  baling  purposes  is  ^^^9 


FENCE! 


steam  and  horse  power. 

iJI  I"  BALING  PRESS. 

I  Made  in  3d  styles  and  sixes  to  suit  every  caae. 
All  slceL  llpht.  siroDK.  laslioe.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue^ 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY.  IIX. 

Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE  I 

DURABLE ! 
FIREPROOF! 

If  you  are  noing  to 
build,  or  liave  leaky 
shlngie  or  tin  roofs, 

SEND     KUK  SvVMlM.K 
AND  CIKCULAK. 
THE  A.  h\  HWAS  CO.,  110  to  lie  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  Biding ;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogne, 
Tbe  Penn   Metal  Celling  and  Kooflngr  Co.,  Ltd., 

tSd  ft  Hamilton  $ts.,Pliila.,Fa.,or21  HarcoartSt.,Bostoa,lIass, 

yi  Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Ax'es  Welded  and  Set,  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.  Send  for  catalogue  givins  prices  on  wheels 
^4  ty>  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Ilubbir  Tire  Uiiu-eles,  $C5.  Bng^f  Tu|ii.,  (5.90 
Sperlal  tirade  >VlipeU  tor  repair  work.  -  -  0.50 
if  >'uu  write  to  day.    >V,  t'.  BOOB,  Cutr*  Halt,  Pa. 
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f' ~  " '^J()-Kl)T!('ATloN  was  one  of  the 
i  iimtlanienliil  principles  upon 
?  wliicli  tlie  Slate  AsriciiH nral 
J    C'olleK'e  of  Colorado  was  organ- 


ized.  The  young'  woman,  in 
;-ommon  with  the  yoimg  man, 
was  given  an  opportunity  to 
stiiily  the  classics  or  take  a  course  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  chemistry, 
mechiinical  engineering-,  etc..  but  there- 
was  no  course  whereby  she  might  bet- 
.ter  fit  herself  for  that  peculiar  sphere 
which  by  the  natural  order  of  things 
she  is  destined  to  occupy — that  of  home- 
making-  and  housekeeping.  Yet  it  seems 
to  be  predestined  that  practical  ed- 
ucation of  women  shall  languish,  while 
the  more  ornamental  branches  shall  be 
fostered,  until  the  ranks  of  professional 
and  clerical  life  shall  be  tilled  to  over- 
flowing. I^iUt  the  Colorado  institution, 
although  somewhat  tardy  in  its  action 
in  this  respect,  at  last  awakened  to  t^ie 
iin|)ortance  of  establishing  a  dej)art- 
nient  that  should  teach  young  women 
some  of  the  more  practical  things  of 
life.  The  college  was  opened  for  in- 
struction in  18S(),  but  it  was  'not  until 
l(i!)4  that  the  de])artment  of  domestic 
science  was  established,  though  the 
■friends  of  that  line  of  instruction  had 
been  urging  their  claims  before  the 
board  of  directors  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. But  in  the  brief  period  of  its 
existence  it  ha,s  gained  a  firm  footing 
not  only  among  the  college  depart- 
ments, but  in  general  public  estimation. 


It  has  not  only  inculcated  among  the 
young  women  students  knowledge  of 
inestimable  value,  but  has  awakened  in 
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the  public  mind  a  keen  interest  in  prac- 
tical education.  Largely  through  its 
influence  the  attendance  of  yoimg  wom- 
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en  at«the  institution  has  doubled  since 
its  establishment. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  hor- 
ticultural hall  the  old  horticultural 
hall  was  given  up  to  the  department 
of  domestic  economy;  and  although  the 
building-  was  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate the  earlier  classes,  the  de- 
partment has  really  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  more  room  is  needed. 
The  building-  stands  at  the  vei-y  en- 
trance to  the  cam]3us.  It  is  of  one  story 
and  basement.  The  quarters  are  neat 
and  cozy, ,  but  could  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved upon  by  having 'designs  drawn 
with  special  reference  to  the  course  of 
studies  to  be  pursued.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  is  the  office,  or  reception- 
room,  ornamented  with  mural  adorn- 
ments and  tastefully  earx)eted.  Hanging 
on  one  wall  is  an  oil-painting  represent- 
ing- a  landscape,  painted  and  presented 
to  the  department  by  Charles  Partridge 
Adams,  one  of  the  leading  landscape- 
painters  of  the  country.  Just  in  the 
rear  of  the  ofRee  is  the  model  bedroom, 
whose  walls  are  also  hung  with  some 
beautiful  water-colors  from  the  easel 
of  Mr.  Adams.  Here  the  young-  women 
are  given  instructions  in  the  art  of  bed- 
making,  arrangement  and  care  of  sleep- 
ing-rooms, etc.  In  the  main  corridor  of 
the  building-  stands  a  large  show-case, 
filled  with  sam|)les  of  fine  needlework 
performed  by  niemljers  of  the  class  un- 
der departmeht  instruction.  The  works 
are  principally  in  mulls  and  laces. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  organdie  tuck- 
ing and  cambric  embroidery  are  also 
exhibited. 

In  the  rear  part  of  the  building  are 
the  bath-rooms,  a  model-closet  and  a 
fitting-room.  In  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  building  is  a  large  and  sunny 
room  which  is  used  as  a  class-room, 
dining-room  and  serving-room  com- 
bined. This  is  supplied  with  tables, 
sewing-machines  and  combination  ehina- 
closets.  The  closets  are  filled  with  fine 
[concluded  on  page  6  OF  THIS  ISSUEJ 
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IN  AN  interesting  article  on  Peking  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  "Collier's"  Hon.  Charles 
Deiiby,  former  Minister  to  China,  says : 

"It  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  Adfiiinis- 
tration  to  engage  in  what  may  prove  a  war 
of  some  magnitude,  but  we  cannot  abandon 
our  fellow-citizens  who  are  in  China  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaties.  Sentimen- 
talism  must  give  way  to  common  sense.  If 
a  government  does  not  protect  its  people, 
what  does  it  do  except  collect  taxes?  We 
have  never  taken  any  portion  of  China  for 
our  own.  That  same  position  should  be  now 
maintained.  While  military  co-operation 
cannot,  probably,  be  avoided,  it  should  be 
understood  that  our  troops  are  in  China  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  our  people.  I 
have  not  space  to  forecast  the  questions  that 
may  come  up  when  China  is  quieted. 


"A  residence  tinder  the  shadow  of  the  im- 
perial city  was  thought  to  be  the  safest 
place  in  the  empire.  In  the  summer  nearly 
all  the  foreign  residents  scattered  in  the 
country,  and  passed  several  months  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  or 
at  the  watering-place  called  Peitaho,  with 
not  the  least  fear  or  dread  of  attack.  For 
nearly  forty  years  no  attack  came.  The 
women  and  the  children  roamed  unattended 
all  over  the  country.  There  were  picnics  in 
the  old  temples,  on  the  hills  and  beside  the 
streams,  and  idle  summer  life  went  on  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  plain  in  which 
dwelt  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  My 
family  and  I  spent  twelve  simimers  at  the 
American  temple  twelve  miles  from  Peking. 
The  doors  were  rarely  locked.  No  precau- 
tions were  taken.  We  lived  with  the  den- 
izens of  the  temple,  and  the  country  people. 
We  bought  their  vegetables,  eggs,  chickens, 
ducks,  fruits,  meats,  and  all  that  they  had 
to  sell.  When  there  was  sickness  in  the 
neighborhood  we  did  what  we  could  to 
alleviate  it.  Many  a  dose  of  quinine  was 
administered  by  us.  Unattended  except  by 
a  single  mafoo  we  rode  every  day  for  miles 
through  the  villages  and  fields.  We  exer- 
cised some  charity  among  the  poor,  and  we 
distributed  boxes  of  American  seeds  among 
the  farmers.   Everybody  knew  us,  and  not 


once  did  we-  receive  the  slightest  insult  or 
injury.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  the 
Russian  Minister,  who  was  sojourning  at 
my  temple  while  his  legation  was  being 
built,  was  robbed  of  some  money,  but  it  was 
strongly  suspected  at  the  time  that  the  thief 
was  one  of  his  own  servants. 


"It  is  all  changed  now.  These  people  are 
savages.  It  is  certain  that  many  men,  per- 
haps millions,  are  banded  tbgether  with  the 
fixed  purpose  to  drive  out  the  foreigners.  It 
seems  also  to  be  sure  that  the  actual  govern- 
ment has  joined  with  the  rioters  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end.  It  is  an  uprisal  of  the 
dark-skinned  man  against  the  white  man. 
Ifris  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  who  is 
to  blame.  I  could  myself,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  point  out  various  eases  in  which 
rank  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  China- 
man, as  it  has  been  done  to  the  African  and 
the  Indian,  but  in  this  emergency  there  is 
no  place  for  recrimination.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  most  dangerous  condition 
of  things  that  ever  existed  in  the  Far  East. 
Self-preservation  becomes  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  hour.  On  the  result  not  only  the 
wealth  which  has  been  accumulated  slowly 
for  nearly  a  century  is  dependent,  but  also 
the  lives  of  many  white  men  and  women  are 
in  danger.  Banks,  railroads,  steamboats, 
mills,  merchandise,  the  myriad  stores  of 
trar'e,  hang  on  the  issue,  and  these  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  fruition  of  gi- 
gantic hopes  of  a  boundless  comlnerce  be 
tween  our  continent  and  Asia.  In  this 
contest  between  an  enlightened  civilization 
and  the  reaction  of  desperate  barbarism  the 
wise,  the  prudent,  the  progressive  man  will 
be  found  in  alliance  with  his  own  race.  If 
our  Ambassadors  and  their  suites  have  been 
murdered  the  crime  must  be  punished.  The 
sinking  of  the  Maine  impelled  us  to  war. 
Dreadful  as  that  crime  was,  it  pales  before 
Chinese  treachery  if  any  government  at 
Peking  aided  and  assisted  in  wholesale 
murder. 

■"We  never  certainly  knew  that  Spain  or- 
dered the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  but  if 
sixteen  hundred  white  people  have  been 
slain  at  Peking  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
persons  controlling  the  go%'ernment  actively 
assisted  in  the  stupendous  crime.  That 
crime  must  be  punished.  The  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  the  princes  and  the  nobles  must 
be  put  aside.  Better  partition  than  whole- 
sale murder;  but  partition  n,eed  not  come. 
Radical  measures  must  be  adopted.  There 
must  be  a  new  dynasty— Chinese  this  time. 
The  Manchu,  withhis  tyranny  and  his  vices, 
must  be  driven  out,  and  we  must  help  to  do 
it.  Therein  comes  the  rub  for  us.  In  the 
face  of  imminent  peril  and  overwhelming 
duty  traditions  must  give  way,  as  they  have 
often  done  in  our  history.  It  is  delicious  to 
live  always  away  from  foreign  complica- 
tions, unembarrassed  by  the  world's  doings ; 
but  greatness  brings  with  it  its  overpower- 
ing obligations.  Every  day  the  railroad  kills 
men— to-day  it  killed  more  than  a  hundred. 
Still  the  railroad  must  survive.  And  so, 
though  men  will  be  killed,  and  will  die  of 
disease  on  the  flat  plains  between  Tien-Tsin 
and  the  capital,  still  they  must  go  thither. 
To  stand  entirely  aloof  from  the  European 
powers  would  destroy  our  influence.  If  we 
go  in  with  them  in  the  effort  to  restore  or- 
der we  may  be  able  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  in  determining  the  destiny  of 
China.  What,  then,  should  we  ask  ?  First, 
protection  to  our  merchants  and  mission- 
aries, and  then  the  autonomy  of  the  empire. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  practically  we  had 
all  this  from  184.3  to  1900.  Riots  there  were, 
but  the  great  work  of  introducing  modern 
civilization  into  China  went  on.  On  whom 
will  history  lay  the  blame  that  the  nascent 
progress  of  the  Orient  has  been  checked, 
and  savagery  has  resumed  its  sway?  I  will 
not  undertake  to  answer  that  question  now. 
When  the  time  comes  to  consider  it  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  broken  columns  of  the 
most  ancient  empire  in  the  world  let  it  be 
put  and  answered,  so  that  old  errors  may 
not  be  committed  again.  For  the  preset 
there  is  no  hope  in  any  policy  except  the 
exercise  of  force  which  will  overwhelm  the 
treacherous  government  and  its  brutal  allies 
in  a  common  destruction. 


"^Vhether  the  outrages  culminated  in 
murder  or  not  the  situation  will  not  be 
greatly  changed.  The  foreign  powers  must 
step  in  and  restore  order  in  China.  A  new 
dynasty  must  be  put  on  the  throne.  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  many 
months  before  peace  will  prevail,  and  the 
merchant  and  the  missionary  will  again 
take  up  the  tangled  skeins  of  their  former 
occupations." 


THE  following  passages  are  from  "The 
Philippines :  Our  Approach  to  Asia,"  by 
Hon.  .John  Barrett,  in  the  July  'iSth  number 
of  "Harper's  Weekly:" 

"Tlie  crisis  in  China  demonstrates  beyond 
question  the  importance  of  the  Philippines. 
It  proves  their  strategic  and  political  value. 
The  readiness  and  dispatch  with  which  the 
United  States  is  able  in  a  supreme  hour  of 
peril  to  send  ships,  marines  and  troops  to 
protect  and  rescue  American  lives  and  prop- 
ertj'  have  touched  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
Only  the  lightning  development  and  av- 
alanche force  of  the  Chinese  hordes  have  pre- 
vented the  complete  success  of  these  efforts. 

"Instead  of  depending  upon  the  charity  of 
Eui-opeau  powers  and  being  treated  with 
patronizing  kindness,  we  have  been  able  to 
stand  on  our  own  resources  as  a  first-class 
power.  We  are  comiuandiiig  the  evident 
respect  of  other  nations.  We  are  treated  as 
their  peer.  We  are  seeing  our  soldiers  and 
ships  occupying  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  responsible  places  in  the  line 
of  advance  and  defense. 


"Those  of  us  who,  from  long  residence  in 
the  Far  East  and  through  acquaintance  with 
the  development  of  events  in  the  Philippines, 
are  convinced  by  personal  observation  and 
experience  that  America's  position  in  these 
islands  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  meeting 
responsibilities  that  unexpectedly  grew  out 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  likewise  from  famil- 
iarity with  conditions  in  China,  not  only 
recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  pres- 
ent action  of  the  government,  but  appreciate 
the  strategical  value  of  our  Philippine  base. 

"Let  us  in  confirmation  study  the  map  of 
transpacific  seas  and  countries.  It  is  both 
fascinating  and  instructive.  All  maps  of 
important  lauds  are  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  world  progress,  but  none  is  more 
surprising  than  that  of  the  incomparable 
broken  coast  that  reaches  from  Australia  to 
Siberia,  from  Melbourne  to  Vladivostok. 
Its  supreme  revelation  to  the  man  who  has 
not  before  investigated  these  Asian-Pacific 
shores  is  this :  The  Philippines  are  the  ge- 
ographical and  strategical  center  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Australasian  Pacific  coast-line 
that  has  an  unrivaled  extent  of  6,000  miles, 
has  debouching  upon  it  a  population  of 
over  850,000,000,  including  India,  and  sup- 
ports already  a  foreign  commerce  exceeding 
§2,000,000,000  per  annum. 

"From  this  undeniable  premise  we  draw 
another  conclusion  which  has  even  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  islands 
to  the  United  States :  The  Philippines,  being 
the  geographical  and  strategical  center  by 
reason  of  physical  location,  will  become 
under  American  influence  the  commercial 
center  of  the  transpacific  coast,  seas  and 
millions  of  people. 


"A  few  statistical  facts  about  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Philippines  will  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate their  importance.  We  are  all  now 
closely  watching  China,  only  COO  miles  from 
our  American  territory.  AVhat  of  her  future  ? 
She  has  4,000,000  square  miles,  400,000,000 
people,  and  only  400  miles  of  railroads !  She 
needs  in  the  near  future  40,000  miles.  What 
opportunities  for  American  manufacturers, 
for  American  capital,  and  for  American 
engineers,  and  for  American  labor  at  home 
providing  what  is  wanted  in  China!  China's 
foreign  trade  in  1899  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions was  §333,000,000,  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent  over  1898.  This  was  less  than  $1 
a  head  of  the  population,  but  when  the 
empire  is  opened  to  the  world,  the  govern- 
ment recognized,  and  general  material  prog- 
ress inaugurated,  the  trade  should  develop 
to  at  least  $5  a  head.  That  of  Japan  has 
grown  in  the  short  period  of  thirty  years 
from  §1  to  over  .§0  a  head.  That  of 
America  is  about  §25.  In  all  my  estimates 
of  foreign  trade  I  include,  of  course,  both 
exports  and  imports.  Exchange  is  the  life 
of  commerce.  A  nation  or  people  cannot  go 
on  buying  unless  it  also  develops  a  large 
selling  capacity. 

"If  we  multiply  China's  population  of  400,- 
000,000  by  So  we  have  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  .$2,000,000,000  per  annum  for  that  country 
alone.  AVe  can  never  afford  to  retreat  from 
such  possibilities.  Our  trade  exchange  with 
China  now  amounts,  including  Hong-Kong, 
to  nearly  .§43,000,000,  which  is  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  100  per  cent  increase 
over  that  of  ten  years  ago. 


"Of  the  Philippines  themselves,  those  of 
us  who  have  traveled  through  them  and 
other  Asiatic  lands  say  without  exception 
that  in  proportion  to  area  and  population 
they  surpass  the  latter  in  marvelous  fertility 


of  soil,  in  variety  of  marketable  staple 
products,  in  wonderful  intermingling  of 
well-watered  valleys  and  high,  forested 
mountains,  and  in  natural  resources  await- 
ing legitimate  exploitation  and  development. 
The  islands  will  show  in  another  decade 
and  a  half  an  annual  trade,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  American  control,  enterprise  and 
capital,  valued  at  §150,000,000.  Even  with 
Spain  in  charge  they  passed  the  §.33,000,000 
mark.  American  capital  will  also  find  a 
ready  and  safe  investment  of  §200,000,000  in 
railroads,  industries,  mines  and  general 
development  during  the  next  five  years. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  Dutch  have 
converted  Java,  which  is  not  as  resourceful 
as  Luzon,  nor  as  large,  into  a  garden  sup- 
porting 20,000,000  people,  and  an  anntial 
foreign  trade  of  §200,000,000,  we  cannot 
admit  that  Americans  are  unable  to  equal 
this  record  in  the  Philippines.  If  the  British 
have  taken  Burma,  which  is  even  larger  but 
less  resourceful  than  the  Philippines,  and 
established  in  fifteen  years  perfect  peace, 
contentment  and  prosperity  among  10,000,000 
people  not  unlike  the  Filipinos,  and  an 
annual  trade  of  §150,000,000,  we  can  more 
than  surpass  their  record  in  the  Philippines, 
or  I  mistake  the  courage  and  capabilities  of 
-Ajiiericans. 

"The  long  and  short  of  the  whole  Philip- 
pine situation,  viewed  in  its  moral  light, 
which  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the 
material  side,  is  this:  The  United  States 
is  in  sovereign  control  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  direct  and  honorable  result  of 
meeting  and  mastering  the  unavoidable 
responsibility  that  grew  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  sooner  every 
American  realizes  this  the  better.  History 
will  confirm  it  beyond  a  doubt." 


THE  early  fall  will  witness  a  striking  ex- 
perimentin  Cuba,"  says  "Bradstreet's." 
"  It  is  now  understood  that  September  22d 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  date  for  holding 
elections  throughout  the  island  for  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention,  to  be  called 
to  formulate  an  organic  law  providing  an 
independent  government  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out  it 
will  mean  that  while  the  electoral  campaign 
in  the  United  States  is  at  its  height  the 
question  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be 
established  for  Cuba  will  be  in  process  of 
solution  in  that  island.  Of  course,  whatever 
form  of  government  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  people  will  not  be  of  itself  a  finality.  It 
must  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  it  will  not  be 
put  into  force.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  their  constituted  authorities, 
reserve  the  right  to  decide  whether  the  new 
constitution  is  or  is  not  republican  in  form, 
and  until  it  satisfies  that  requirement  it 
cannot  be  regartJed  as  having  any  basis  of 
validity.  Of  course,  after  having  guaran- 
teed to  the  people  of  Cuba  a  stable  govern- 
ment, the  LTnited  States  authorities  cannot 
allow  a  government  to  be  set  up  which  is 
not  stable.  Neither  can  they  permit  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  government 
which  would  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  or  their  representatives  free  rights 
of  international  intercourse,  which  in  their 
exercise  might  seriously  embarrass  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 


"The  island  itself  appears  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition most  favorable  for  the  experiment 
about  to  be  made.  It  is  in  a  condition  of 
prosperity,  compared  with  its  situation 
during  recent  years.  The  war-worn  land  is 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  is  increasing,  and 
the  agriculture  of  the  island  is  showing 
decided  signs  of  improvement.  The  culti- 
vated area  is  about  double  what  it  was  last 
year.  The  small  farms  in  particular  are 
receiving  the  attention  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
The  railroads  are  being  put  into  shape  to 
care  for  the  increased  business  which  is 
expected  to  fall  to  their  share.  From  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  the  island  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  through  a  revolutionizing 
process.  The  yellow  fever,  so  long  a  scourge 
of  the  people,  has  been  in  great  part  erad- 
icated, and  it  no  longer  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion as  a  dread  visitation  whose  ravages 
cannot  be  controlled  or  stayed.  As  for  the 
people  themselves,  such  experience  as  they 
have  been  permitted  to  have  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  has  been  of  a  kind 
to  indicate  that  they  might  be  trusted  with 
a  larger  share  of  self-government  than  they 
have  yet  enjoyed.  Altogether  the  new 
experiment  will  be  made  under  favoring 
conditions,  the  one  great  drawback  being 
the  lack  of  discipline  under  a  self-governing 
system." 
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Legal  Murders 


In  most  murder  trials 


the  evidence  is  wholly 
circumstantial,  and  in  many  the  verdict 
depends  largely  on  the  testimony  of 
experts — medical  experts,  chemical  ex- 
perts, handwriting-  experts,  etc.  Any 
one  who  watches  tlie  proceeding-  closely 
and  impartially  during-  a  lew  of  such 
trials  will  soon  begin  to  suspect  that 
such  experts  are  for  sale  to  the  hig-hest 
bidder,  and  that  some  of  them  stand 
read}^  with  any  kind  of  opinion  that 
may  be  desired  at  one  hundred  dollars 
a  da.y.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
numerous  legal  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  are  yet  being-  committed 
right  along-.  Other  people  are  coming 
over  to  that  view  more  and  more,  and 
for  that  reason  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  abolishment  of  capital  ])unish- 
ment,  or  its  restriction  to  i*xcc])tional 
cases,  is  steadily  g-rovs'ing.  In  New 
York  state,  for  instance,  this  abolish- 
ment will  soon  be  a  fact. 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago  saw  the  end  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  murder 
trials  that  ever  took  place  in  western 
New  York.  This  "cause  celibre"  had 
been  the  center  of  interest  and  the 
main  topic  of  conversation  in  the  whole 
state  for  many  weeks.  A  young  wife 
died  some  three  years  ago,  leaving  a 
will  which  gave  to  her  survi-^ing-  hus- 
band (a  regular  scalawag,  by  the  way) 
her  large  property'.  The  doctors  gave 
a  certificate  of  death  hy  "heart  failure." 
Later  on  somebody  suspected  her  hus- 
band of  having-  killed  her  with  prussic 
acid;  the  body  was  taken  up,  a  case 
made  out  against  the  young  man,  and 
■with  the  helj)  of  chemical  and  medical 
experts,  the  display  of  much  rhetoric, 
and  at  an  expense  to  the  coimty  of 
about  $40,000,  the  prosecution  managed 
to  make  twelve  men  agree  to  a  verdict  of 
murder  in  the  'first  degree.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  young  man,  he  found  a  good 
attorney  to  carry  on  his  case,  and  while 
he  had  to  remain  for  about  two  years 
under  the  shadow  of  the  electric  chair, 
the  case  being  carried  from  court  to 
court,  a  supreme-court  judge  finally 
granted  him  a  second  trial  just  a  day 
or  two  before  the  sentence  of  electro- 
cution was  to  be  carried  out.  The 
prosecution  again  made  every  eifort  to 
convict,  brought  out  jiist  as  much  ev- 
idence as  in  the  first  trial,  spent  an- 
other $15,000  or  more,  but  the  defense 
was  able  to  discredit  all  this  evidence 
so  successfully  that  twelve  men  quickly 
agreed  on  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 


This  case  had  its  lessons,  even  with- 
out considering-  any  of  the  many  inter- 
esting minor  details.  In  the  first  place, 
it  gave  an  instance  of  the  perverted 
ideas  that  a  large  portion  of  our  district 
attorneys  have  of  their  office  and  its  du- 
ties. Their  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  con- 
vict every  one  accused  of  a  crime,  and 
they  exert  all  their  energies  and  abilities 
and  the  whole  resources  of  the  county 
to  accomplish  that  object.  That  seems 
to  me  a  great  wrong  to  the  accused, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  innocent  until  his 
guilt  is  proven.  It  should  be  done  by 
fair  means,  by  evidence,  not  by  man- 
ufactured testimony,  low  tricks,  a  per- 
suasive tongue  and  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  money.  If  there  is  not  enough 
plain  evidence  to  convict,  conviction 
should  not  be  secured  by  means  of  the 
persuasive  tongue  of  a  high-priced  and 
brilliant  lawyer.  It  is  an  unpardonable 
wrotig  for  a  district  attorney  to  bolster 
up  a  weak  case  by  saddling-  an  expense 
of  $50,000  on  his  county  for  suspicious 
expert  evidence  and  the  persuasive 
oratory  of  a  celebrated  attorney.  A 
conviction  secured  by  any  means  except 
plain,  evidence  stamps  the  district  at- 
torney a  murderer,  and  even  if  the 
defendant  secures  an  acquittal  it  is  a 
grievous  wrong  done  him  by  forcing 
him  to  offset  the  people's  exertions  and 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  for  ex- 
pert testimony  and  high-priced  lawyers 
to  present  his  side.  No  district  attor- 
ney has  any  business  to  try  to  convict 
a  person  of  a  crime  by  means  of  that 
kind,  when  the  evidence  itself  leaves  so 


much  room  for  doubting  the  defen- 
dant's guilt  that  the  prosecution  needs 
unusual  assistance  to  coax  a  verdict  of 
guilty  out  of  the  jury-box. 


Expert  -Evidence 


And  what  is  all  this 


expert  evidence  worth? 
Next  to  nothing;  although  the  county 
in  the  case  in  qiiestion  had  to  pay  big- 
sums  of  money  for  it.  I  believe  I  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  ordinary 
physicians  know.  Much  of  it  is  guess- 
work; much  of  it  is  based  on  earlier 
teachings  and  things  that  were  once 
or  are  now  accepted  as  scientific  facts, 
but  which  have  been  or  may  yet  be 
proved  to  be  scientific  errors.  One  doc- 
tor will  swear  to  one  thing,  another 
will  directly  contradict  him  and  sup- 
port his  views  with  his  oath.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  chemical  experts,  hand- 
writing experts,  etc.  Their  doctrines 
and  statements  do  not  agree.  Indeed, 
disagreement  is  the  rule  with  them.  I 
find  that  even  the  experts  in  agricul- 
tural chemistry  are  often  a  good  ways 
apart,  and  sometimes  wrong.  Agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  experts  are 
more  in  accord  and  ag-reement  than 
any  others.  In  the  second  trial  of  the 
before-mentioned  celebrated  case  the 
medical  experts  made  a  sorry  specta- 
cle of  themselves,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  the  real  parties  on  trial,  much  more 
so  than  the  accused  himself.  They  had 
treated  and  maltreated  the  allegedly 
murdered  wife  for  a  long-  time  before 
her  death,  administered  quantities  of 
poisons,  performed  savage  operations, 
etc.,  then  gave  a  certificate  of  natural 
death,  and  finally  turned  around  and 
tried  to  swear  the  defendant's  life  away. 
They,  if  anybody,  seemed  to  be  guilty 
of  the  murder. 

*  *  * 

«    •  Nobody  stands  so  high 

Old  Prejudices   ^,    ^  ,      .        ^.    ,  ,. 

that  he  is  entirely  free 

from  the  danger  of  having  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances form  a  combination  which 
will  point  to  him  as  being  guilty  of  a 
crime.  As  an  innocent  person,  I  would 
hate  to  have  my  life  or  reputation 
made  dependent  on  expert  testimony. 
Besides,  there  is  an  inclination  in  the 
majority  of  people  to  believe  the  bad 
things  said  of  another  even  more 
quickly  than  the  good  things.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  show  that  a  jDerson  is 
benefited  by  committing  a  crime,  and 
that  it  was  possible  that  he  might  have 
committed  it,  and  many  people  will  at 
once  believe  him  guilty.  His  inclina- 
tion has  convicted  many  innocent  peo- 
ple and  been  the  cause  of  hundreds  of 
legal  murders.  Old  prejudices  born  in 
ignorance,  early  associations,  supersti- 
tion, are  also  very'  powerful;  and  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  witches  were  burnt  at 
the  stake,  confessions  extorted  by  tor- 
tures, and  even  petty  violations  of  the 
law  punished  by  hanging.  Old  prej- 
udices cling  to  people  like  burdocks  to 
a  horse's  tail,  and  few  people,  even  in 
the  present  enlightened  age,  are  entire- 
ly free  from  theni.  As  an  innocent 
defendant,  I  would  want  a  jury  com- 
posed of  bright,  broad-minded  people; 
and  I  would  fight  with  all  my  might 
against  the  admission  to  the  jury-box 
of  any  backwoodsman  with  prejudices 
clinging  to  him  more  thickly  and  tight- 
l.y  than  burdocks  to  the  ram's  fleece. 
We  have  been  making  rapid  x^rogress  in 
civilization,  but  plenty  of  old  prejudices 
still  live,  and  many  innocent  people  will 
yet  be  convicted  of  crime.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  however,  is  toward 
a  better  state  of  affairs,  a  moderation 
of  former  severe  views  about  crimes 
and  punishment,  and  a  steady  growth 
of  the  sentiment  that  the  object  of 
prosecuting  crime  is  not  so  much  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal  as  the  pre-  • 
vention  of  crime  itself. 


Sabbit  Literature 


Miss  J.  \V.,  of  Kansas, 


small  book  of  some  forty  pages,  and 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Most  agricul- 
'  tural  papers  at  the  present  time  publish 
frequent  articles  on  this  subject,  but 
they  are  largely  consisting  of  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  animal.  When 
I  read  our  friend  Fred  Grundy's  warn- 
ing against  the  fad  I  had  to  exclaim, 
with  Caesar  when  struck  by  the  dag- 
gers of  the  confederates,  and  seeing-  his 
friend  Brutus  among-  them,  "E  tu, 
Brute  (You,  too,  Brutus)  ?"  But  he  is 
right  in  warning  farmers  against  the 
expectations  of  extravagant  profits.  I 
think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
after  having  kept  Belgian  hares  for 
pleasure  and  profit  for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years  or  so;  and  I  do  say  that  it 
is  a  pleasant  fad,  an  interesting  animal, 
and  profitable  if  you  make  it  so.  Some 
people  dispute  that  the  meat  is  salable. 
Mr.  Nicholls  sells  his  surplus,  or  meat, 
stock  right  to  his  own  townspeople  at 
one  dollar  a  i^a^r  for  half-grown  rabbits 
dressed,  and  he  has  not  enough  to  fill 
the  demand.  I  know  that  I  have  not 
rabbits  enough  to  fill  the  demand  for 
my  own  table.  And  as  for  the  flavor! 
Give  me  the  rabbit  rather  than  the  aver- 
age fowl  every  time.         T.  Greiner. 


enjoy  their  outings  quite  as  well.  To 
thoroughly  enjoy  an  outing  in  hot 
weather  one  must  be  lightly  clad,  even 
if  he  is  accustomed  to  working-  in  hot 
sunshine  all  day  long. 


Fair-time 


asks  me  where  she 
can  procure  the  best  literature  on  Bel- 
gian hares.  The  only  American  booklet 
on  the  subject  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  W.  N.  Richardson's  "The  Rab- 
bit," published  by  Clarence  C.  DePuy, 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  price  25  cents;  a 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  a 
rather  philosophical  young- 
American,  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
what  portions  of  the  year  he  looked 
forward  to  as  best  of  all.  "Well,"  said 
he,  after  studying  a  minute,  "the  first 
good  time  we  fellows  look  for  is  school 
out;  an'  then  comes  fishin'-time,  an' 
then  Fourth  o'  July,  an'  then  picnic- 
time,  an'  then  fair-time,  an'  then 
Thanksgivin',  an'  then  Christinas!"  lie 
studied  profoundly  a  minute  longer, 
then  looking  up,  exclaimed,  "I  can't 
just  say  which  we  look  for  most.  We 
like  tevery  one  of  'em  first-rate!" 

Well,  "fair-time"  is  here  again,  and 
every  farm  should  have  at  least  one 
open-eyed  representative  at  the  nearest 
good  county  fair,  and,  if  possible,  one 
or  more  at  the  state  fair.  Most  towns- 
people, as  well  as  thousands  of  farmers, 
attend  fairs  for  amusement;  that  is, 
they  go  there  expecting-  to  be  amused, 
and  unless  there  is  a  fast  and  furious 
midway,  or  a  lot  of  racing,  balloon 
ascensions,  or  other  features  of  that 
character,  the  fair  is  considered  a  fail- 
ure. Live,  enterprising-  farmers  regard 
a  fair  as  an  educational  exhibition,  and 
they  go  to  see  what  is  newest  and  best 
in  farm  machinery  and  household  appli- 
ances, and  also  to  see  how  nearly  their 
own  stock  is  equal  to  that  on  exhibi- 
tion. Unless  these  features  are  full 
and  complete,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments well  filled,  the  fair  has  no  at- 
tractions for  them.  A  live,  wide-awake 
person  can  learn  a  great  deal  at  a  good 
fair  if  he  or  she  attends  it  for  that 
purpose,  and  vei-y  often  the  informa- 
tion thus  acquired  will  prove  of  lasting 
benefit.  If  one  attends  simply  to  be 
amused  the  benefits  will  be  meager. 


Not  long  ago  a  farmer  friend  said, 
"I  hate  picnics,  fairs  and  such  like  gath- 
erings in  hot  weather,  because  a  fellow 
must  dress  up  if  he  goes  to  them,  and 
I  hate  to  have  to  dress  up  in  hot  weath- 
er." I  once  met  him  at  a  picnic,  and 
he  was  "dressed  up,"  and  I  never  saw 
a  person  more  thoroughly  uncomfor- 
table. He  had  on  a  stiffly  starched 
shirt,  a  thick,  turn-down  collar,  a  heavy 
tie,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  that  would 
be  comfortable  if  the  snow  was  flying. 
And  the  thermometer  stood  at  ninety- 
two  in  tHe  shade.  Ac  home  his  ever3r-day 
outfit  consisted  of  a  thin  hickory  shirt 
unbuttoned  at  the  collar,  a  pair  of  lig-ht 
cottonade  trousers,  cotton  socks,  shoes 
and  straw  hat.  No  wonder  he  is  un- 
comfortable on  a  hot  day  when  "dressed 
up."  I  have  met  hundreds  of  farmers 
at  fairs  and  picnics  clad  in  suits  that 
would  be  very  comfortable  in  freezing 
weather.  Their  faces  were  red,  and  the 
sweat  trickled  down  their  necks,  and 
they  looked  as  hot  as  harvesters.  I  no- 
tice, however,  that  they  are  learning 
how  to  "dress  up"  in  hot  weather. 
Every  season  I  find  more  of  them  in 
light,  cool,  summer  suits.  The  stiff, 
hard,  hot,  starched  shirt  and  thick 
double  collar  are  disappearing,  and 
light  negligee  shirts,  with  other  suit- 
able summer  clothing,  are  taking  their 
place,  and  the  men  look  as  cool  and 
comfortable  as  their  city  cousins,  and 


Saving  Steps 


It  is  surprising  how  peo- 


ple  will  fritter  away  time 
and  take  thousands  of  unnecessary 
steps  because  they  do  not  exercise  their 
brains  a  little.  I  have  seen  men  make 
four  trips  from  the  house  to  the  barn 
to  get  four  little  things  they  needed.  I 
have  seen  women  make  six  trips  be- 
tween the  table  and  pantry  in  moving 
six  little  things,  three  from  each  place, 
when  the  whole  could  have  been  done 
in  one  trip.  I  have  seen  them  go  into 
every  room  in  the  house  from  three 
to  eight  times  in  getting-  ready  to  go 
to  town  or  to  church.  Dress  would  be 
in  one  room,  collar  in  another,  hair- 
pins in  another,  hat  in  another,  then 
back  to  the  first  for  a  handkerchief,  and 
so  on,  until  they  had  walked  nearly  half 
a  mile;  and  when  they  were  ready  to 
start  they  would  be  sweating-  and  "all 
tired  out  I"  I  have  seen  men  leave  the 
doubletrees,  clevis  or  a  chain  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  the  field,  and  an  hour 
later  have  to  walk  down  there  to  get 
them.  By  keeising  our  wits  about  us 
all  the  time  we  can  save  a  multitude  of 
steps  and  hours  of  time  every  week. 
An  old  farmer  once  said  to  his  son, 
"Don't  take  a  step,  John,  until  you  see 
whether  you  can  save  two  or  three.  Do 
one  thing  going  and  another  coming  if 
you  possibly  can.  Don't  wear  yourself 
out  unnecessarily!" 


Corn  is  growing  rapidly 
Cutting  Corn  ^j^j^  season,  and  thousands 

of  acres  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  Jlugust. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed  it  is 
ready  to  cut,  and  whether  the  time  be 
August  or  October  the  cutting  should 
be  done.  In,  a  damp  season  I  have  seen 
the  stalks  and  leaves  as  green  as  grass 
when  the  grain  was  glazed,  and  when 
cut  in  such  condition  and  j)roperly 
shocked  it  makes  first-class  fodder,  and 
stock  will  eat  almost  all  of  it.  When 
cut  in  August  or  early  September  the 
shocks  should  be  made  rather  smaller 
than  when  cut  later,  especially  if  the 
season  is  somewhat  wet.  Some  cutters 
start  a  shodk  by  laying  three  or  four 
bundles  crosswise  on  the  ground.  That 
i^  an  easy  way,  but  a  very  wasteful  one, 
for  in  a  wet  season  both  the  stalks  and 
corn  that  lie  on  the  ground  are  spoiled, 
while  rats  and  mice  often  play  havoc 
with  it.  Set  every  stalk  up  as  straight 
as  it  will  stand,  and  tie  every  shock 
near  the  top  as  tightly  as  it  can  be 
drawn  and  the  fodder  will  cure  out 
nicely  and  make  feed  equal  in  value  to 
good  timothy  hay.  Fodder  molds  in 
the  shock  only  when  the  shocks  are 
made  too  large  and  not  set  up  well,  or 
when  tied  too  low.  Get  the  tie  on  be- 
fore the  shock  begins  to  lean  or  twist, 
get  it  up  near  the  tops,  and  draw 
it  tight;  then  the  shocks  will  stand 
straight  for  months  and  not  mold. 


„  „  _  ,    For  some  years  I  have 

To  Be  Sure,  Graft  ■.  ■^^     ■     i     x^4.  ^ 
been  m  doubt  as  to 

whether  the  much-maligned  tree-agent 
is  much  worse  than  some  nurserymen. 
Seven  years  ago  I  bought  a  lot  of  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig  apple-trees  from  a 
prominent  nursery,  and  this  year  they 
are  bearing  some  fruit.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  all  the  nurseryman's  cat- 
alogue painted  it,  so  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  a  pomological  friend  to  them, 
and  he  at  once  pronounced  them  to  be 
the  Minkler.  When  I  bought  them  I 
supposed  that  as  I  was  dealing  "direct 
with  a  reliable  nursery"  I  would  surely, 
receive  trees  that  were  true  to  name; 
but  it  seems  I  fared  no  better  than 
many  who  have  dealt  with  the  wicked 
tree-agent,  who  sells  all  varieties  from 
the  same  bundle.  I  have  about  con- 
cluded that  the  surest  plan  to  obtain 
what  one  wants  is  for  him  to  do  his  own 
grafting.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  we 
secure,  grafts  from  the  trees  that  bear 
the  best  fruit,  bear  most  regularly  and 
are  strong  and  vigorous  growers,  we 
will  not  be  disappointed  when  they 
reach  a  fruiting  age.  Grafting  is  not  a 
difficult  operation,  and  stocks  can  be 
bought  cheaply,  and  when  we  have 
grown  the  trees  we  know  exactly  what 
they  are.  I  think  it  will  pay  to  look 
into  this  matter  now,  while  the  trees 
are  fruiting.  Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

FARiiis-G  AifD  Speculating. — suc- 
cessful farmer  tells  me  that  lie 
proposes  to  buy  and  store  the 
wheat  crops  of  a  few  neighbors 
this  summer,  believing  that  present 
prices  are  too  low.  He  sees  that  the 
wheat  of  the  north-central  states  is 
very  poor,  and  he  reads  that  the  spring- 
wheat  section  has  suffered  greatly 
from  drought.  To  his  mind  all  this 
means  a  high  price  for  wheat,  and  he 
wishes  to  profit  by  his  supposed  knowl- 
edge. I  have  watched  grain  markets 
for  many  years,  noting  the  predictions 
of  the  best-posted  market  papers,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  no 
one  can  foretell  with  any  certainty  the 
course  of  grain  markets.  There  are  too 
many  unknown  factors.  It  may  be 
profitable  to  consider  the  nature  of 
some  of  those  factors  at  this  time, 
when  the  price  seems  below  true  value 
to  producers  in  manj'  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Last  year  the  two  Dakotas  and  Min- 
nesota produced  nearly  two  fifths  of 
the  entire  wheat  crop  of  this  country. 
This  year  the  reports  of  shortage  in 
those  states  vary  so  materially  that  the 
would-be  investor  cannot  base  any  accu- 
rate calculation  upon  them.  The  sta- 
tistician of  the  Chicago  grain-dealers 
makes  an  estimate  of  damage  from 
drought  so  much  greater  than  the 
estimates  of  two  of  the  most  accurate 
grain  journals  that  one  cannot  accept 
it  with  safety.  One  of  the  latter  esti- 
mates the  yield  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat  to'  be  about  seventy  millions  of 
bushels  greater  than  the  July  govern- 
ment report  indicates.  And  yet  the 
close  of  each  year  has  usuallj^  proved 
this  journal  to  be  nearer  the  truth  in 
its  estimates  than  the  government. 
Where  shall  the  farmer  go  for  safe 
statistics  when  launching  his  boat  upon 
the  sea  of  speculation? 

The  farmer  inclines  to  look  at  the 
condition  of  crops  in  his  own  state  and 
in  those  adjoining.  But  this  year  we 
carry  over  a  surplus  of  wheat.  It  was 
a  knowledge  of  this  surplus  that  held 
prices  low  throughout  the  past  year. 
We  had  in  this  country  more  wheat 
than  Europe  could  buy.  That  surplus 
is  now  added  to  the  present  somewhat 
short  crop,  and  is  a  factor  of  impor- 
tance. The  remarkable  wheat  produc- 
tion of  the  Southwest  this  year  makes 
amends  for  much  of  the  shortage  in  the 
remaining  winter-wheat,  section.  The 
surplus  carried  over  from  last  year  off- 
sets, in  part,  at  least,  the  effects  of 
drought  in  the  spring-wheat  section. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  amount  we  shall  have  for  export 
will  be  equal  to  the  amount  for  which 
we  found  a  market  last  year.  This 
conservative  view  may  prove  to  be  the 
correct  one,  though  there  is  yet  time 
for  further  damage  to  spring  wheat, 
which  would  quickly  advance  prices. 
*  *  * 

The  Demaxd  of  Euhope. — That  which 
finally  determines  the  price  is  European 
demand,  as  we  in  any  event  are  sure 
to  have  wheat  that  must  be  exported  to 
be  consumed.  And  who  can  now  fore- 
tell the  final  outcome  of  the  workl's 
crops?  Not  our  farmer  friend,  surely, 
and  .yet  upon  this  he  stakes  his  money 
when  investing  in  wheat.  Within  two 
months  we  may  have  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  European  crops,  and  know 
something  of  the  amount  Eurojie  must 
import;  but  even  then  the  crops  of 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equator  are  not  even  harvested,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  part  they  may  play 
in  supplying  demand.  Arg'entina  was  a 
big  factor  last  year,  displacing  all  of 
our  wheat  that  remained  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  surjilus  June  30th.  We  cannot 
tell  about  prices. 

»  *  » 

CouN  Exports. — The  corn  exports  of 
this  country  have  become  large.  We 
are  trying  to  teach  Europeans  to  use 
corn  for  bread — a  mistake,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  but  a  fact  to  be  considered.  How 
far  we  are  successful  is  not  known. 
Probably  the  most  of  the  corn  is  used 
for  stock-feeding;  but  in  case  wheat 
sliould  rise  in  price,  has  the  taste  for 
corn  been  cultivated  in  Europeans  suf- 
ficiently to  lead  them  to  use  the  corn 


to  some  extent  in  its  stead?  That  is  an 
unltnown  factor,  though  we  do  know 
that  any  material  rise  in  price  limits 
demand  wonderfully  in  Europe,  where 
the  poor  eat  much  rye  and  other  bread 
that  is  not  made  from  wheaten  flour. 
If  the  present  corn  crop  should  be 
equal  to  that  indicated  by  the  July  re- 
port of  the  government  it  will  tend  to 
hold  down  wheat  prices. 

*  *  » 

The  Other  Side.— On  the  other  hand, 
more  damage  to  the  spring-wheat  crop, 
or  crop  failure  in  some  European  coun- 
tries that  did  not  have  the  usual  strong 
stand  of  iDlants  last  winter,  or  failure 
of  the  Argentina  crop,  would  send  up 
prices  quickly,  because  the  world's  sur- 
j)lus  is  very  small,  and  some  shortage 
would  attract  immediate  notice.  It  is 
a  time  of  wars,  and  there  is  danger  of 
rupture  between  many  nations  now,  all 
of  which  tend  eventiially  to  increase 
the  demand  for  breadstuff's  from  ex- 
porting countries.  As  the  case  stands, 
the  speculator  is  holding  the  price  of 
wheat  at  the  point  probabilities  indi- 
cate to  be  the  true  market  value  of  the 
grain.  If  all  goes  well  there  is  bread- 
stuff enough;  if  matters  go  awry  %vith 
European  crops,  or  in  Argentina,  or  in 
our  own  Northwest  during  these  few 
weeks,  there  will  be  some  shortage,  and 
advance  in  price.   No  one  knows  now. 

*  *  » 

Doing  a  Sate  Business. — It  certainly 
is  not  my  object  to  encourage  the  free 
selling  of  wheat  hy  farmers.  I  hope 
for  better  prices,  and  see  many  chances 
for  a  material  advance  in  price.  But  I 
am  trying  to  make  plain  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  certainty  about  a  rise  in 
price.  The  professional  speculator  is 
in  a  better  position  to  foresee  a  rise 
in  price,  and  to  profit  thereby,  than  is  a 
farmer.  It  is  his  business  to  get  facts 
ahead  of  the  masses,  and  to  use  them. 
He  often  fails  to  read  the  signs  aright, 
though  speculation  be  his  specialty. 
Now  comes  the  question.  Can  the  farm- 
er, making  his  monej''  slowly,  as  farmers 
do,  safely  venture  his  capital  in  grain 
speculation?  I  doiibt  it  most  seriouslj-. 
Observation  shows  that  few  farmers 
have  been  successful  as  sxieculators.  In 
the  long  run  they  come  out  losers. 
Thej'  go  into  a  game  that  is  played  by 
experts,  and  when  they  purchase  they 
put  their  judgment  against  the  trained 
judgment  of  thousands  who  would 
quicklj'  buy,  and  thus  make  an  advance 
in  price  if  they  thought  conditions 
warranted  them  in  doing  so. 

*  *  * 

HoLDiisTG  One's  Crops. — Storing  and 
holding  one's  own  crop  is  vastly  dift'er- 
ent  from  buying  for  speculation.  The 
former  comes  in  connection  with  pro- 
duction, the  size  of  the  crop  limits  the 
risk  taken,  and  past  earnings  are  not 
risked.  Speculation  is  an  outside  affair, 
demanding  the  venture  of  past  earn- 
ings, having  no  reasonable  limit,  and 
distracting  attention  from  one's  reg- 
ular business.  The  first  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  reasonably  safe;  the  latter  is,  in 
its  very  nature,  full  of  hazard. 

David. 

X 

FARMER  BOYS,  REACH  OUT! 

There  used  to  be  a  theory  that  the 
boj'  who  happened  to  be  born  up)on 
the  farm  was  of  all  persons  most  to  be 
pitied.  Fate  had  nothing  in  store  for 
him,  so  the  world  thought,  except  to 
dig  in  the  ground  and  stick  to  the  hoe 
until  his  fingers  grew  as  crooked  as 
bird's  claws  in  the  endeavor  to  wring 
a  livelihood  from  old  Mother  Earth. 

This  theory  never  had  any  ^unda- 
tion  in  fact.  It  was  a  most  wretched 
thing  to  throw  at  any  boy  that  he  was 
doomed  to  be  a  nobody  because  he  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  some  bright  lads  have 
been  discouraged  and  iserhaps  kept 
from  taking  their  true  j)lace  in  life  hy 
the  gloomj^  predictions  of  those  who 
did  not  see  the  i^ossibilities  which  lie 
so  thickly  about  the  farmer  boj'"s  path- 
way. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  seen  some  farmer  boj's  do.  Then 
we  will  see  whether  theory  and  fact 
correspond  in  this  case  or  not.  I  re- 
member one  'lad,  born  of  very  poor 
parents,  on  a  "way-back"  farm.  If 
ever  fate  seemed  to  be  against  a  boy  it 
did  against  him.  But  he  had  the  will 
to  do  great  things,  and  all  alone  he 
set  out.    Working  on  the  farm  in  the 


summer  and  winter,  going  to  school  in 
the  fall,  and  by  and  by  teaching  a  term 
or  two  of  district  school,  he  worked 
himself  through  a  three-years'  course 
at  the  academy.  Then  he  entered  a 
newspaper  office  and  began  setting 
tj'pe.  At  first  he  received  simply  his 
board.  Soon  he  proved  more  valuable 
to  his  emplojer,  picking  up  items  of 
news  about  town,  and  was  taken  from 
the  case  to  the  reporter's  desk.  From 
that  point  he  went  on  rapidly.  A  few 
years  later  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
his  county.  Then  he  represented  his 
township  for  five  years  on  the  board 
of  supervisors,  the  law-making  body  of 
the  county.  Shortly  he  was  promoted 
to  be  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
filling  all  these  positions  with  honor  to 
himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
constituents.  Is  that  all?  No;  I  saw 
that  man  return  to  the  country  and 
buy  a  farm  and  set  about  the  work  of 
making  it  one  of  the  best  places  in  his 
localitj'.  There  he  is  to-day,  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  state.  Would 
any  one  saj-  that  farmer  boy  had  prov- 
en to  be  a  failure? 

Another  farmer  boy  I  think  of  now, 
by  working  hard  at  home  evenings  and 
odd  hours  prepared  himself  for  en- 
trance to  one  of  the  best  schools  of  his 
native  state,  passing  the  examination 
with  credit  to  himself  and  proving  con- 
clusively that  the  brains  of  the  country 
are  not  reserved  for  the  denizens  of  the 
city.  I  know  of  two  other  young  men 
who  have  made  their  way  through  a 
four-years'  course  at  college  alone  and 
unaided. 

I  can  think  of  a  number  of  farmer 
boys  who  are  well  educated,  but  who 
do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  work 
every  day  upon  the  farm.  They  have 
been  called  upon  to  fill  some  of  the  most 
responsible  places  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  have  done  their  work  faith- 
fully and  well.  While  on  this  point  I 
may  say  that  I  remember  hearing  a 
gentleman  who  lived  in  the  city  say 
once  that  he  thought  the  government 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided  would 
be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
than  it  would  be  if  intrusted  to  the 
men  who  usually  come  to  the  front  in 
the  politics  of  the  city.  I  thought  this 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  integritj-  and 
ability  of  the  farmer. 

Hi  the  legislature  of  the  great  state 
of  New  York  two  years  ago  sixteen 
farmers  sat  as  law-makers,  and  they 
were  the  very  salt  of  that  body.  Their 
hands  were  free  from  the  touch  of 
corruption,  and  their  sound  good  judg- 
ment caused  them  to  be  sought  by 
those  who  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  far  higher  in  the  social  scale. 
There  will  be  more  farmers  in  public 
life  when  our  people  come  more  fully 
to  appreciate  their  sterling  worth. 

So  I  say  to  the  boys  of  the  country, 
Reach  out!  Toward  what?  Toward 
the  possibilities  lying  so  closely  before 
you.  Who  has  a  better  chance  than 
j'ou  to  study  Nature  in  her  very  home? 
Trees,  birds  and  plants  of  every  name 
and  nature  lift  up  their  beautiful  faces 
at  every  step  and  invite  you  to  learn 
their  secrets.  How  little  most  boys, 
even  in  tlie  country,  really  know  about 
the  simplest  things  they  meet  from  day 
to  day!  A  little  study  night  and  morn- 
ing will  enable  you  to  master  all  these 
subjects.  A  boy  I  know  of  began  study- 
ing the  common  rocks  of  the  farm  he 
lived  upon.  To-day  he  is  a  teacher  of 
geology  in  one  of  the  greatest  univer- 
sities of  this  country. 

But  is  it  worth  while  for  one  who  in- 
tends to  be  a  farmer  to  spend  his  ener- 
gies in  studying  such  things?  Forever 
yes.  The  best  farmer  is  he  who  has 
the  best  all-round  education.  For  such 
men  the  world  is  fairly  longing.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  one's  own  individ- 
ual success  as  a  farmer  society  yields 
the  palm  to-day,  and  yields  it  grace- 
fully, too,  to  the  farmer  who  has 
mastered  not  only  Nature  and  her  mys- 
teries, but  can  meet  the  professional 
man  in  every  field  and  hold  his  own. 
The  all-round  farmer  must  know  some- 
thing about  all  kinds  of  business.  He 
will  when  he  finds  of  what  incalculable 
value  it  will  be  to  him  to  possess  such 
knowledge. 

How  can  the  farmer  lad  do  all  this? 
By  doing  to-day  the  thing  he  can  do 
faithfully  and  well  and  reaching  out  for 
the  next  higher  thing.  Do  it  yourself. 
Several  yearS  ago  1  saw  in  a  certain 
man's  office  a  nuniber  of  young  men 


gathered  after  business  hours.  One  of 
these  lads  was  laboriously  shaving  him- 
self. The  other  boj's  were  inclined  to 
laugh  at  him  for  his  awkward  efforts. 
Some  advised  him  to  patronize  a  barber. 
In  spite  of  all  their  chafing  he  worked 
away  persistently.  The  owner  of  the 
office  had  been  noting  all  that  was  go- 
ing on,  and  finallj^  he  said,  "Johnnie 
is  all  right.  The  capital  looms  before 
the  boy  who  can  do  little  things  for 
himself."  The  prediction  proved  to  be 
true.  That  hhy  became  a  respected 
legislator  of  his  state. 

Eeach  out!  Keep  cool!  Turn  your 
eyes  toward  the  top! 

1  once  had  a  hard  job  of  mowing 
brush.  The  field  stretched  away  up  a 
long  hill,  which  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
stood  at  the  bottom,  almost  insur- 
mountable. An  old  farm-hand  who 
happened  along  just  when  my  youthful 
spirits  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  said, 
"Keep  3'our  eyes  turned  away  up  yon- 
der toward  the  top,  and  keep  pecking 
away.    You'll  get  there." 

There  is  not  a  little  wisdom  about 
that  advice.  Keep  j-our  ej-es  turned 
toward  the  top  and  work  away. 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 


ORNAMENTATION  IN  FARM-LIFE 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  monthlj-  agri- 
cultural journal  a  writer  advises  the 
cutting  down  and  rooting  out  of  the 
majority  of  the  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  that  may  be  found  on  a  farm, 
and  particularly  when  they  are  located 
in  any  place  on  the  farm  grounds  that 
might  be  utilized  for  growing  crops. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  farms 
where  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are 
few  and  far  between  such  advice  is  un- 
called for,  and  where  such  conditions 
do  exist  the  advice  referred  to  is  cer- 
tainl3''  ill-advised. 

As  is  generall}'  known,  there  is  a 
lamentable  dearth  of  the  ornamental  in 
nature  on  the  average  farm,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  any  one  can  have 
the  heart  to  advise  the  destruction 
of  those  things  where  they  do  exist. 
Surelj'  there  is  something  to  be  gotten 
out  of  farm-life  besides  crops  and  the 
li^rd  labor  necessary  to  raise  them.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  serious  question  of 
bread  and  butter  with  a  possible  mort- 
gage are  things  first  to  be  considered 
in  farming  operations,  but  if  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  hire  he  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  some  of  the  comforts 
of  farm-life,  instead  of  bending  every 
energj^  to  make  it  all  work. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
independence  of  farm-life  is  giving  way 
to  mere  drudgerj",  and  in  many  cases 
this  is  due  almost  wholly  to  mistakes 
of  the  farmer.  Along  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  or  rather  on  the  farms  back  of 
the  towns  along  the  coast,  farming  has 
given  place  to  "trucking" — the  raising 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  sum- 
mer resorts — until  it  often  seems  as  if 
the  heavier  farm  crops  were  becoming, 
unknown;  and  this  work  entails  long 
hours  of  labor  for  three  or  four  months, 
with  results  frequently  far  from  prof- 
itable at  the  close  of  the  season.  I  have 
actuall.y  known  farmers  in  the  section 
referred  to,  to  devote  eveiry  inch  of  their 
farms  to  the  growing  of  summer  vegeta- 
bles, and  wind  up  the  season  with  quite 
a  little  sum  in  read.v  cash,  but  with  a 
long  winter  ahead,  and  cows,  horses  and 
poultrj'  to  feed  with  rations  bought 
with  the  money  received  for  the  sum- 
mer vegetables.  The  result,  as  migh 
have  been  expected,  was  a  mortgage. 

This  may  be  getting  away  from  my 
subject  a  little,  but  is  referred  to  be- 
cause in  one  case  a  most  beautiful  row 
of  shrubber.v  was  rooted  out  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  more  land 
for  summer  vegetables.  Fortunately 
such  a  case  is  an  exception,  but  on  the 
other  hand  are  those  who  will  not  de- 
vote the  small  space  necessary  for  trees 
and  shrubs,  because  the.v  want  it  for 
crops.  There  is  not  a  farm  in  this 
countr.v  but  where  some  portion  can 
be  devoted  to  the  ornamental  without 
loss.  What  is  lost  in  the  way  of  crops 
will  be  gained  in  giving  added  value  to 
the  property  by  reason  of  this  orna- 
mentation. We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  man  who,  wanting  a 
note  discounted,  went  to  the  bank  for 
that  purpose,  and  though  it  was  known 
his  farm  was  mortgaged,  was  accom- 
modated simply  because  of  the  attrac- 
tive grounds  around  his  farm  home. 

[concluded  on  page  6  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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GROWING  Cauliflowebs.— A  lady- 
reader,  Mrs.  W.  B.  C,  of  Char- 
lottsville,  Md.,  wants  me  to  tell 
lier  how  to  manage  cauliflowers 
so  they  will  head  well.  It  is  not  the 
easiest  thing-  in  the  world  to  grow  fine 
heads  of  this  vegetable.  Sometimes, 
when  soil  and  weather  are  right,  the 
plants  will  head  very  nicely,  and  at 
another  time  most  of  them  will  be  en- 
tirely worthless.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cauliflower  needs  plenty  of  food  and 
drink  from  the  time  that  the  plant 
emerges  from  the  seed  until  it  is  fully 
developed.  Any  check  given  to  it  at 
any  time  is  fatal  to  success.  It  takes 
less  time  from  sowing  seed  to  grow  a 
good  head  of  cauliflower  than  to  pro- 
duce a  good  cabbage,  even  of  our  early 
sorts,  and  usually  I  can  and  do  secure 
some  good  early  cauliflowers,  having 
them  ready  for  use  and  market  even 
before  I  have  a  head  of  early  Jersey 
Wakefield  cabbage.  In  many  home  gar- 
dens the  "soil  is  very  rich,  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  annual  applications  of 
stable  manure.  Such  soils  are  well 
suited  for  cauliflower-growing  if  a  spot 
is  selected  where  any  of  the  members 
of  the  cabbage  tribe  had  not  been 
grown  for  one  or  two  years  jiist  pre- 
ceding. There  is  only  one  danger  in 
such  locations;  namely,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  crojp,  such  as  the  cab- 
bage-fly, which  makes  the  cabbage-root 
maggot,  the  harlequin-bug-,  etc.,  were 
bred  on  cabbage  and  similar  crops  the 
year  before,  and  will  be  present  in  large 
numbers  again,  ready  to  raise  the  dick- 
ens, with  the  present  crop.  To  grow 
early  cauliflowers  start  the  plants  from 
seed  in  hotbed,  greenhouse,  or  in  a  box 
in  the  house,  at  about  the  same  time 
you  start  your  early-cabbage  plants, 
which  in  Maryland  is  probably  early  in 
February  (possibly  late  in  January). 
While  the  plants  are  yet  small  pick  them 
out  into  a  cold-frame,  so  as  to  grow 
them  short  and  stocky,  with  well-devel- 
oped roots,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  your  ground  ready  put  the  plants 
out,  giving  them  not  less  than  four 
square  feet  of  space  apiece.  More  is 
better.  If  you  use  a  horse-cultivator  to 
work  a  portion  of  the  garden,  make  the 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  set  cauli- 
flower and  early-cabbage  plants  about 
two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 


Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  this  crop  afterward.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  well  stirred  about  the  plants 
in  dry  weather.  Never  allow  a  crtist 
to  form  around  them.  Should  it  be  very 
hot  and  dry  I  would  place  some  litter — 
coarse  manure,  leaves,  old  corn-stalks, 
anything,  in  fact,  that  will  cover  the 
ground,  but  lie  rather  loosely  on  it^ — 
all  over  the  patch  around  the  cauli- 
flower-plants, and  then  occasionally  put 
a  good  lot  of  water,  or,  better,  liquid 
manure,  soap-suds,  etc.,  on  the  litter, 
giving  the  ground  underneath  a  good 
soaking.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  maggots  infest  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  make  strong  lime-water  and 
pour  a  pint  or  quart  close  to  each  plant, 
so  that  it  will  soak  down  to  the  roots 
and  kill  the  maggots  by  contact.  Fresh 
lime  must  be  used  for  this;  and,  by  the 
way,  an  occasional  heavy  application  of 
lime  is  a  good  thing  for  any  ground 
where  cabba,ges  and  other  plants  of  the 
cabbage  family  are  grown  more  or  less 
every  year.  Few  home  gardeners  can 
be  expected  to  have  nitrate  of  soda 
within  easy  reach.  I  always  try  to 
push  my  cauliflowers  by -repeated  ap- 
plications of  this  forjn  of  nitrogen.  I 
feel  much  surer  of  my  crop  if  I  can  give 
to  each  plant  an  ounce  or  so  during  the 
^season.  It  may  be  put  on  scatteringly 
around  the  plant  in  one  or  two  applica- 
tions, or  be  put  into  the  water  with 
which  the  ground  is  soaked  in  a  dry 
spell.  If  you  have  saltpeter,  try  a  lit- 
tle of  that. 

*  *  » 

After  the  heads  begin  to  form  the  di- 
rect sunrays  during  hot  and  dry  weather 
can  do  a  good  deal  of  damage.  For  that 
'  reason  the  outer  leaves  are  folded  or 
broken  over  the  heart  of  the  plant,  or 
tied  together  at  the  tips  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  the  head  and  keep  it  white 
and  compact.    For  the  late  crop  I  sow 


seed  during  June  in  rich  ground  in 
any  garden-spot  that  happens  to  be  va- 
cant at  that  time,  putting  three  or  four 
seeds  in  a  place,  say  two  and  one  half 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  previously  marked 
out  with  a  shallow-running  marker, 
covering  a  little  soil  over  it  with  the 
foot  and  firrhing  the  soil  over  the  seed 
by  stepping  on  it.  The  plants  seldom 
fail  to  make  their  prompt  appearance, 
even  in  dry  weather,  and  grow  right 
along  while  it  may  be  too  dry  for 
successful  transplanting'.  •  When  the 
plants  are  of  some  size,  say  three  or 
four  inches  high,  and  well  rooted  they 
are  thinned  to  one  plant  in  a  hill,  and  if 
the  weather  is  right  the  plants  pulled 
up  may  be  set  out  in  any  other  place 
then  vacant.  This  crop  is  handled  and 
tended  as  carefully  as  the  early-oauli- 
flower  crop,  and  will  give  good  heads  in 
September  or  October,  just  at  the  time 
when  people  usually  do  up  their  pickles. 

*  *  * 

Wasps  and  Feuits. — Wasps  are  hard- 
ly ever  mentioned  when  we  talk  about 
the  enemies  of  the  gardener  and  fruit- 
grower. ,  Yet  they  are  frequently  doing 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  Some  of  my 
Columbus  gooseberry-bushes,  for  in- 
stance, have  only  a  few  sound  berries 
left  on  them,  although  they  were  loaded 
with  frtiit  and  only  few  berries  have 
been  gathered.  Swarms  of  wasps,  wild 
bees,  etc.,  come  to  these  bushes,  punc- 
ture or  rip  open  the  skins  of  the  ripest 
berries  and  take  out  the  whole  of  the 
pulp.  These  bushes  (now  quite  large) 
were  transplanted  to  their  present  loca- 
tion in  earljr  spring;  of  course,  with 
great  care,  and  a  big  chunk  of  earth 
clinging  to  their  roots.  The  effects  of 
the  transfer  were  ajjparent  in  various 
directions;  namely,  reduced  growth  of 
wood,  smaller  berries  and  earlier  ripen- 
ing. These  bushes  are  more  exposed 
to  view  and  air  and  more  accessible  gen- 
erally than  the  older  gooseberry-patch 
from  which  they  were  taken,  in  order 
to  give  the  remaining  ones  more  room. 
In  the  older  patch  the  Columbus  goose- 
bei-ry-bushes  are  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  so  heavy  is  the  ,load  of  fruit 
and  so  large  the  size  of  berries.  But 
not  a  wasp  or  bee  is  to  be  seen  there. 
At  one  end  of  the  patch  stands  a  bush 
of  the  Eed  Jacket,  a  variety  of  which 
Dr.  Hoskins,  of  Vermont,  claimed  to 
have  gathered  one  half  bushel  of 
fruit  from  a  single  bush.  This  bush 
has  never  borne  a  heavy  crop,  simply 
because  it  did  not  have  the  same  gen- 
erous treatmentun  the  way  of  manur- 
ing and  mulching  as  the  balance  of  the 
row.  This  spring  I  covered  the  ground 
arbund  it  deeply  with  ashes  (coal  and 
wood),  also  mulched  heavily  with  rich 
manure.  Now  the  bush  has  a  heavy 
crop,  althotigh  it  does  not  hold  the  can- 
dle, in  this  respect,  to  the  Columbus. 
Words  fail  me  to  describe  the  wonder- 
ful sight  that  the  latter  presents  at  this 
time.  If  I  were  to  publish  a  picture  of 
this  mass  of  fruit  I  would  simply  be 
accused  of  having  taken  it  from  a  nur- 
seryman's catalogue. 

*  *  * 

Late  Crops. — We  can  yet  grow  vkri- 
ous  things  from  the  seed;  for  instance, 
radishes,  both  summer  and  winter,  flat 
turnips,  spinach,  endive,  kale,  etc.  Don't 
let  your  nice  garden  soil  be  idle  yet. 

T.  Greiner. 

INQUII^IES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.  GREINEK 

CultiTating-  Morels — C'.  C,  Bates  coun- 
ty, Mo.,  writes:  •■('an  the  mushroom  that 
grows  in  the  er<'i'li-bottoms,  known  as  morel 
(Morchella  eseulenta),  be  grown  in  the  gar- 
den like  any  other  mushroom?" 

Reply:— This  niurel  is  one  of  our  best  edible 
mushrooms,  but  it  usually  grows  singly  and 
scatteringly,  and  I  have  never  learned  of  any 
one  having  made  a  sueeess  of  growing  it  un- 
der cultivation. 

Worms  on  Bine-husk  Tomato-plants. 

—Airs.  M.  R.,  of  Nebraska,  writes:  ^'A  great 
drawback  in  raising  the  blue-husk  tomato 
here  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
attack  of  worms,  which  sometimes  destroy 
the  whole  crop.  I  would  like  to  know  a  rem- 
edy for  this." 

Hei'IA":- The  inquirer  should  have  given  a 
description  of 'the  "worm."  If  it  is  the  large 
green  tobacco-worm,  which  feeds  on  almost 
all  members  of  that  group  of  plants  (Sol- 
anaceae).  hand-pioking  will  dispose  of  it.  Most 
other  "worms"  can  be  destroyed  by  dusting 
with  buhach  (California  insect-powder)  or 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco-tea, 
suds  made  of  whale-oil  soap,  ice-water  on  a 
hot  day,  hot  water,  or  with  some  poisonous 
solution. 
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THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 

Minnesota  has  a  very  much  alive  state 
horticulturral  society  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  annual  members  paying  an 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar  each,  and 
about  one  hundred  honorary  and  paid 
life  members.  The  honorary  life  mem- 
bers are  old  veterans  in  horticulture, 
or  persons  who  have  rendered  distin- 
guished services  in  the  promotion  of 
horticulture.  The  paid  life  members 
become  such  by  the  payment  of  ten 
dollars,  which  may  be  made  in  two  an- 
nual payments  of  five  dollars  eac"h. 

The  society  holds  two  regular  meet- 
ings each  year.  The  winter  meeting 
begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Decem- 
ber, and  continues  four  days;  the  sum- 
mer meeting  is  usually  held  in  June, 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  strawberry 
season,  and  generally  continues  but  one 
day.  At  each  of  these  meetings  free 
exhibitions  of  fruits,  flowers  and  veg- 
etables, upon  which  liberal  premiums 
are  paid,  are  made  by  the  members. 
An  annual  report  of  over  five  hundred 
pages  is  published  each  year.  It  is  first 
furnished  to  the  members  in  monthly 
instalments,  as  a  magazine.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  quantity  of  these  are  sub- 
stantially bound,  and  each  life  member 
and  all  new  members,  and  those  of  the 
annual  members  who  renew  their  mem- 
bership, are  furnished  with  a  copy  free 
in  addition  to  the  magazine. 

The  present  summer's  meeting  was 
held  in  Armory  Hall,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Tuesday, 
June  19th.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended, and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  yet  held  by  the  society. 
The  forenoon  from  the  hours  of  nine 
until  twelve  was  spent  in  looking  over 
the  orchards,  greenhouses  and  gardens, 
which  are  well  kept,  affording  practical 
object-lessons.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, but  in  squads  of  from  ten  to 
fifty,  under  the  guidance  of  affable  pro- 
fessors and  helpers  who  were  ready 
and  willing  to  impart  information,  the 
occasion  was  made  enjoyable  and  in- 
structive. At  twelve  o'clock  over  four 
hundred  were  seated  at  tables  literally 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  they  par- 
took of  an  ample  dinner  of  the  picnic 
order. 

The  afternoon  was  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent  in  listening  to 
addresses  and  discussing  timely  topics, 
and  hearing  reports  on  the  present  .con- 
ditions of  horticulture  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  state  represented  at  the 
meeting.  The  reports  showed  that  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  state  the  season 
had  thus  far  been  unusually  dry,  and 
was  injuriously  affecting  the  fruit  pros- 
pects. All  tree  fruits  had  apparently 
come  through  the  last  winter  without 
injury,  and  bloomed  full  and  set  their 
fruit,  giving  promise  of  a  very  heavy 
crop;  but  owing  to  the  extreme 
drought  or  other  causes  apples  were 
dropping  badly,  and  a  full  crop  could 
hardly  be  expected.  Cherries  are  car- 
rying only  a  light  crop,  having  dropped 
soon  after  setting;  and  plums  (only 
the  best  natives  are  grown)  have  large- 
ly followed  the  example  of  cherries. 
The  strawberry  exhibit  was  very  large, 
but  hardly  as  fine  as  in  other  years.  " 

J.  S.  H. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Plant-lice  on  Plum-trees. — W.  N.  V., 

Marysville,  Ohio.  I  am  not  able  to  positively 
identify  the  insects  that  are  infesting  your 
plum-trees,  but  think  that  they  are  some 
species  of  aphis  or  plant-louse,  and  if  left 
alone  they  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  trees.  I  would  suggest  spraying 
the  trees  either  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
rather  dilute,  or  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap, 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  the  soap 
in  eight  gallons  of  water. 

Kiln-drying:  Fruit.- J.  L.  C,  Bunyon, 
N.  C.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  kiln-drying  of 
fruit,  and  would  advise  you  to  consult  parties 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  business— to 
learn  the  process,  degree  of  heat  necessary 
and  length  of  time  required  to  cure  difl'erent 
kinds  of  fruit.  Such  information  can  best  be 
obtained  either  by  visiting  an  evaporating  es- 
tablishment or  applying  to  the  directors  of 
experiment  stations  in  the  older  states,  where 


large  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown  and  cured 
for  market  in  the  dry  state,  or  parties  who 
manufacture  or  sell  evaporators  and  other 
machinery  necessary  for  the  operation.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  tobacco-barns  could 
not  be  fitted  up  and  used  as  suitable  buildings 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  portion  of  the  coun- 
try where  I  am  located  there  are  no  preser- 
ving establishments  in  operation. 

Sowing  Orcliard-grass  in  Orcliard. — 

G.  S.  R.,  Belle  Haven,  Va.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  orchard- 
grass  in  your  orchard.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grasses,  for  pasture  or  meadow,  but 
we  cannot  have  a  good  orchard  and  a  hay- 
field  on  the  same  ground.  If  any  grass  is 
sown  in  the  orchard  it  should  be  clover.  The 
clover  should  be  mowed  frequently,  and  the 
crop  left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch,  and 
should  not  stand  more  than  two  years  before 
it  is  plowed  under  and  followed  with  a  crop 
of  cow-peas.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
best  treatment  for  a  bearing  orchard  is  to 
plow  the  ground  shallow  every  spring,  and 
keep  the  weeds  down  by  the  frequent  use  of 
a  cultivator  or  spring-tooth  harrow  until 
about  the  first  of  August.  Before  an  orchard 
has  reached  the  bearing  age  early  sugar-corn 
or  garden  vegetables  may  be  profitably  grown 
between  the  trees  if  care  is  taken  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  th^  application 
of  manure. 

Oyster-slvell  Bark-louse. — E.  T.,  Pilion, 

Mich.  The  samples  of  apple-tree  bark  that 
you  have  sent  to  me  are  badly  infested 
with  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse.  This  scale 
has  been  disseminated  over  the  country  on 
trees  sent  out  by  careless  nurserymen  and  by 
other  means  until  it  is  now  found  in  almost 
every  locality  where  there  are  orchards  of 
apples  or  pears,  and  if  left  unchecked  is  often 
very  destructive.  It  more  often  attacks  and 
seriously  injures  trees  that  for  some  reason 
are  unhealthy  or  where  their  cultivation  is 
neglected,  and  are  therefore  poorly  fitted  to 
support  the  extra  drain  of  the  scales.  If 
trees  are  properly  cultivated  and  kept  grow- 
ing thriftily  they  will  not  show  much  injury 
for  some  time,  but  whenever  the  scales  are  dis- 
covered it  is  best  to  take  measures  for  their 
destruction.  Under  each  full-grown  female 
scale  there  is  concealed  from  forty  to  sixty 
eggs,  from  which  lice  are  hatched  during  the 
last  of  May  or  early  June.  At  this  time  the 
newly  hatched  lice  are  easily  destroyed  by 
spraying  with  whale-oil  soap  solution,  or  with 
any  common  soap  solution,  one  pound  to  from 
four  to  seven  gallons  of  water.  The  insects 
begin  almost  immediately  to  secrete  a  scale, 
and  later  in  the  season  are  more  difficult  to 
destroy.  For  destroying  the  adults,  spraying 
after  the  foliage  has  fallen,  or  before  it  opens 
in  the  spring,  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  adding  a  little  carbolic  acid  to  the 
solution,  will  destroy  all  that  it  reaches  and 
will  not  injure  the  trees. 

Spined  Soldier-bugs.— E.  C,  Union  City, 
Ind.,  has  sent  me  by  mail  samples  of  an 
insect  which  he  discovered  recently  on  a 
branch  of  an  apple-tree,  and  requests  the 
naiHe  and  value  of  the  insect.  He  writes 
that  "the  canker-worm  is  plentiful  and  doing 
damage  to  orchard  and  forest  trees  in  the 
section  where  he  resides,  and  that  he  .ob- 
served these  insects  on  a  branch  of  a  tree 
which  was  infested  with  the  canker-worm. 
After  examining  them  carefully  and  w,atching 
their  aetious  he  found  they  were  not  damag- 
ing the  tree,  but  had  entirely  rid  the  branch 
upon  which  they  were  located  of  the  canker, 
or  measuring,  worm.  He  then  removed  some 
of  them  and  placed  them  upon  another  tree, 
and  found  that  within  forty-eight  hours  they 
had  rid  the  tree  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
worms.  The  insects  in  question  were  not  as 
promptly  at  hand  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  these  days  of  fast  mails,  but  were  received 
in  a  condition  to  be  easily  identified.  They 
were  larvae  of  Podisus  spinosus,  a  species  of 
rapacious  insects  popularly  called  "spined 
soldier-bugs."  They  suck  out  the  juices  of 
their  prey  by  means  of  a  short  but  sharp 
beak,  and  subsist  entirely  upon  the  larvae  or 
caterpillars  of  other  insects  which  are  inju- 
rious to  vegetation;  hence,  they  ought  to  be 
protected  and  encouraged  to  multiply  as 
much  as  possible.  The  young,  or  larvae,  have 
exactly  the  same  habits  as  the  mature  in- 
sects. They  are  quite  common  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  where  numerous  have  proved  to  be 
a  great  help  in  keeping  the  canker-worm  and 
other  caterpillars  in  check.  They  are  cred- 
ited with  preying  upon  the  cottun-worm,  and- 
I  have  observed  them,  and  others  of  the  same 
family,  feeding  upon  the  larvae  of  the  Col- 
orado potato-beetle  iu  such  numbers  as  to 
render  spraying  with  I'aris  green  unneces- 
sary. As  they  are  sucking,  instead  of  biting, 
insects,  and  apparently  prey  only  upon  the 
living  caterpillars,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  arsenical 
poisons  that  are  used  in  combating  the  can- 
ker-worm. But  where  the  soldier-bugs  or  their 
larvae  are  discovered  in  considerable  numbers 
the  spraying  is  unnecessary  and  hardly  ad- 
visable, and  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion, 
hellebore  or  other  preparations  recommended 
for  the  destruction  of  .sucking  insects  would 
prove  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit.  The 
same  is  also  true  where  the  larvae  of  the 
lady-bug  are  found  frequenting  plants  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  as  they  prey  upon  the 
eggs  and  young  of  the  aphis  and  other  injuri- 
ous insects. 
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A  WESTERN  COOKING-SCHOOL 

[continued  from  page  1] 

china  and  silverware  supplied  by  the 
college.  In  the  basement  is  a  large 
class-room  for  the  cooldng-class,  sup- 
plied with  the  most  approved  appliances 
for  work  in  all  branches  of  the  cul- 
inary art.  Back  ol  this  room  is  the 
laundry,  and  a  small  kitchen  lor  special 
use. 

The  department  of  domestic  science 
in  the  college  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  conviction  that  the  education  of  a 
young  woman  is  no  more  complete 
without  training  in  the  domestic  arts 
and  underlj'ing  sciences  than  is  the 
education  of  a  young  man  without 
training  in  the  j)ractical  arts  pertaining 
to  his  peculiar  lines  of  occupation. 
"Knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing,"  says 
the  board,  in  a  recent  catalogue,  "but 
knowledge  and  the  acquired  skill  to 
apply  that  knowledge  are  infinitely  bet- 
ter. To  know  what  to  do  is  important; 
to  know  the  same  thing,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  have  skill  in  doing  it,  is  reach- 
ing out  and  taking  hold  of  the  best." 

The  course  includes  fi^ve  terms  of  lec- 
tures and  class-room  recitations.  The 
subjects  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are 
taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter term  of  the  sophomore  year,  and 
are  classified  as  follows:  Studj'  of  the 
home,  selection  of  location,  building  of 
the  home,  surroundings,  furnishing,  the 
use  of  disinfectants,  individual  prophy- 
laxis against  disease,  school  hj'giene, 
foods,  and  the  preventable-  causes  of 
disease. 

During  the  spring  term  of  the  soph- 
omore j'ear  the  leading  aim  is  to  teach 
self-reliance,  presence  of  mind,  an  inter- 
est in  general  silbjects,  and  to  train 
the  'student  to  express  herself  concise- 
ly, intelligently  and  entertainingly. 
The  scheme  is  varied  for  each  day  in 
the  week.  On  Mondays  the  subjects 
always  relate  to  the  human  organism. 
Tuesdaj'S  are  devoted  to  emergencies. 
On  Wednesdays  each  student  is  required 
to  prepare  for  the  class  an  item  of 
interest  that  belongs  to  the  general 
subject  of  home  science.  Thursday  or 
Friday  is  given  to  written  work,  an 
emergency  always  alternating  with  the 
former.  The  lesson  for  Friday  morn- 
ing is  one  of  great  importance.  Some 
subject  for  discussion  is  announced  one 
%  week  in  advance,  with  a  member  of  the 
class  as  leader,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  class  for  twenty  minutes;  then  the 
instructor  takes  the  chair  and  recapit- 
ulates, adding  and  modifjang  wherever 
necessary. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  junior  year 
the  subject  considered  is  the  chemistry 
of  cooking  and  cleaning.  The  work  of 
this  term  tends  to  lift  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery from  many  kinds  of  housework, 
and  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  student  -svith 
a  broader  conception  of  her  sphere  as  a 
home-maker.  During  the  winter  term 
of  the  junior  year  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion is  studied,  with  Atwater's  "Chemis- 
try and  Economy  of  Food."  At  the 
opening  of  the  spring  term  Weeks'  text- 
book on  "Nursing"  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  students,  and  as  thorough 
investigation  and  study  as  are  possible 
without  clinical  practice  are  carried 
forward. 

The  afternoon  work  in  sewing  con- 
sists of  drafting  patterns,  cutting  out 
garments,  plain  sewing,  plain  and  fancy 
stitches,  embroidery  and  millinery. 
Special  instruction  is  given  in  dress- 
making. 

The  week  in  the  kitchen  laboratory 
includes  the  study  of  foods,  with  prac- 
tice in  all  kinds  of  cooking  and  laun- 
dering. Sweeping,  washing  of  wood 
and  glass,  as  w-ell  as  dusting,  form  a 
part  of  each  student's  dut3^  A  lecture 
is  given  on  each  Mondaj'  afternoon  on 
some  topic  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
house,  clothing  or  person,  social  duties, 
customs  of  good  society,  and  anj'thing  ■ 
that  will  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
perfect  womanhood. 

Ever  since  its  inauguration  the  de- 
partment of  domestic  economj^  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  The- 
odosia  G.  Ammons,  to  whose  intelli- 
gence and  untiring  efforts  the  success 
attained  is  largely  due.  So  well  known 
has  her  work  become  that  she  was 
chosen  by  the  Texas-Colorado  Chautau- 
qua to  design  the  model  home  for  the 
present  session  at  Boulder,  Colorado, 
and  also  to  conduct  the  school  of 
domestic  science  connected  with  the 
meeting. 


ORNAMENTATION  IN  FARM-LIFE 

[continued  feom  page  4] 

Possiblj'  this  maj'  have  been  considered 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  "fairy  tale" 
by  many,  but  the  chances  are  it  was 
true,  for  it  is  pretty  well  known  that 
bank  olHcials,  as  well  as  other  business 
men,  are'verj'  fair  judges  of  property 
values,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
value  of  tree  and  plant  ornamentation 
to  a  property. 

Then  there  is  the  sentimental  aspect 
of  the  subject.  We  are  wont  to  groan 
over  the  hardships  of  farm-life  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  children  there 
after  they  have  reached  an  age  when 
their  services  might  be  valuable.  But 
do  we  often  think  that  we  are  doing 
little  to  make  these  young  people  want 
to  staj'?  We  forget  that  to  the  young 
life  has  its  lights  and  shadows  more 
sharply  defined  than  to  us  of  maturer 
years;  their  sense  and  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  are  more  acute  than  ours, 
and  thej'  are  given  to  drawing  contrasts 
between  their  own  home  and  those  of 
others  where  the  surroundings  are 
more  as  they  should  be.  So  gradually 
the  old  home  comes  to  be  in  their 
minds  but  a  temporary  resting-place, 
until  time  and  opportunitj'^  enable 
them  to  go  from  it  and  work  Toward 
the  ideal,  which  tinconsciously  tj^ey 
have  formed  by  very  contrast  with 
their  daily  surroundings.  And  then  the 
wife  and  mother!  She  realizes  the 
necessity  lor  crops,  and  pajdng  crops, 
quite  as  fullj-  as  does  her  husband;  but 
her  finer  nature  revolts  at  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  surroundings  as  her  eyes, 
sharpened  by  mother-love,  note  the 
effect  of  the  barren  surroundings  on 
her  children.  Do  you  suppose  that  in 
the  struggle  of  life  she  has  lost  her 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  or  for- 
gotten the  fragrance  of  the  rose  and 
the  purity  of  the  lily?  Do  you  ever 
dream  that  she  longs  to  rest  her  wearj' 
ejes  on  some  growing  thing  that  has 
no  salable  or  market  value — something 
that  she  might  pluck  at  will,  and, 
pressing  against  her  aging  face,  dream 
over  again  the  girlhood  days?  "Sen- 
timent!" say  you.  Yes,  it  is  sentiment; 
but  is  it  not  true?  And  does  not  senti- 
ment find  a  place  in  every  successful 
action  of  our  lives?  Not  alone,  j)er-' 
haps,  but  combined  with  good  business 
judgment  and  management  all  of  us 
appeal  to  sentiment  in  our  daily  trans- 
actions with  each  other.  This  being 
the  case,  why  should  we  not  combine 
them  in  making  our  farm  home?  Let 
us  improve  it  by  the  use  of  trees  and 
flowers;  on  the  one  hand  for  the  added 
value  we  give  in  the  minds  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  on  the  other  hand  for 
the  added  attractiveness  it  will  have  in 
the  eyes  of  our  children,  our  wives  and 
ourselves.  Geo.  K.  Knapp. 

A. 

BACTERIAL  VINE-WILT 

Injiiry  has  often  been  experienced  by 
growers  of  muskmelons,  cucumbers, 
pumiikins  and  squashes  in  the  northern 
United  States,  due  to  the  attacks  of 
bacteria.  The  species  that  does  the 
damage  is  a  very  sticky,  white  micro- 
organism that  causes  the  sitdden  col- 
lapse of  the  leaves  and  upper  parts  of 
the  vine  by  clogging  the  sap-ducts. 
How  the  disease  passes  the  winter  has 
not  j'et  been  discovered,  but  Dr.  E.  F. 
Smith,  who  has  been  working  upon  the 
disease  for  some  years,  has  found  that 
a  sing'le  infected  j)lant  will  be  sufficient 
to  spread  infection  to  a  whole  field  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks  if  there  are  plen- 
ty of  striped  beetles  and  squash-bugs  to 
feed  upon  it  and  carrj'  the  infection 
from  plant  to  plant.  When  these  in- 
sects bite  into  the  diseased  tissue  some 
of  the  sticky  germs  adhere  to  their 
beaks,  or  jaws,  and  naturally  some  of 
the  germs  are  deposited  upon  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  tisstjes  of  the  next  plant 
they  bite.  From  these  bit^s,  or  points 
of  infection,  the  disease  appears  to 
spread  outward  until  the  wilting  effect 
0C8urs  and  the  plant  dies. 

At  present  onlj'^  two  methods  of 
fighting  the  disease  are  known.  The 
first  is  to  pull  up  and  burn  the  in- 
fected vines  as  soon  as  they  show  the 
first  trace  of  wilting.  This  will  allow 
insects  the  least  possible  chance  to  feed 
upon  infected  plants  and  to  distribute 
the  disease.  The  second  is  to  search 
for  and  destroy  every  squash-bug  and 
striped  beetle  that  sets  foot  in  the  field, 
thus  reducing  the  chances  of  inocida- 
tiou.  M.  G.  Kains. 


DIVISION-LINE  HEDGE 

The  question  is  asked,  "Can  I  plant 
a  hedge  on  a  division-line,  in  place  of  a 
fence  that  I  have  removed?"  No,  you 
cannot,  unless  by  mutual  agreement 
with  your  neighbor.  The  hedge  will 
overreach  and  trespass  on  j'our  neigh- 
bor's land,  and  this  it  will  do  more  and 
more  continuously  every  year.  Nor 
without  his  consent  can  you  go  upon 
his  land  to  trim  the  hedge.  If  you  vnsh 
for  a  hedge,  you  may  set  it  on  your  own 
land  far  enough  from  the  line  to  allow 
for  its  growth  and  to  give  jou  room 
for  trimming  it.  E.  P.  Powell. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  WAsmNGTON.— Having  read  both  "A. 
P.'s"  and  "I.  L.  S.'s"  articles  on  Washing- 
ton, I  should  like  also  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject.  "A.  P.'s"  statements  as  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  western  Washing- 
ton are  substantially  true.  I  have  known  this 
coast  for  some  time,  and  every  winter  and 
spring  have  longed  wistfnlly  for  the  cover- 
ing which  generally  graces  the  back  of  the 
turtle.  Last  spring  I  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely thankful  if  some  benevolent  individ- 
ual had  furnished  me  with  a  diving-suit  suf- 
ficiently weighted  to  prevent  me  from  being 
washed  away.  The  great  feature  about  the 
rain  here  is  that  it  knows  when  to  begin, 
but  never  knows  when  to  stop.  These  con- 
ditions of  climate  do  not  obtain  in  eastern 
Washington,  where,  as  "I.  L.  S."  states, 
there  is  a  quantity  of  good  land  that  does  not 
require  irrigation.  But,  again,,  there  are  very 
large  tracts  which  would  be  utterly  worthless 
if  they  were  not  extensively  irrigated.  You 
will  probably  hear  some  different  opinions  on 
this  subject,  but  in  conclusion  I  would  say 
that  climatic  conditions  are  liable  to  assume 
a  different  aspect  to  the  city  man  than  to 
"the  man  on  the  land."  E.  B. 

Stuck,  Washington. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

Letters  to  the  Fabm-bot.  By  Henry 
Wallace.  Third  edition.  Price  $1.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

True  Motherhood.  By  James  C.  Fernald. 
12mo,  white  leatherette.  Price  60  cents.  New 
York  and  London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Angora  Goats;  the  Wealth  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. By  George  Edward  Allen.  Price  25 
cents.   Horace  A.  Field  &  Co.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

The  Corn  T:^ade  axd  Option  Markets. 
Considered  in  relation  to  social  economic 
problems.  By  F.  Hammesfahr.  Price  50 
cents.   Gustav  E.  Stechert,-  New  York. 

Flashes  of  Wit  and  HtjMOK;  or,  a  Brief 
Study  of  the  Best  Things  of  the  Brightest 
Minds.  By  Robert  Waters.  Price,  cloth- 
bound,  §1.  Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  and 
Supply  Co.,  New  I'ork. 

Hemp  (Cannabis  sativa).  A  practical  trea- 
tise on  the  culture  of  hemp  for  seed  and  fiber, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  nature  of 
the  hemp-plant.  By  S.  S.  Boyce.  Illustrated, 
12mo,  pp  122,  cloth.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York.   Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  tanks,  towers,  tubs,  etc. 

American  Ginseng  Gardens,  Rose  Hill,  N. 
Y.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  American  gin- 
seng. 

W.  C.  Cousins,  Ferrum,  Va.  Illustrated  cir- 
cular of  a  new  combined  single  and  double 
shovel-plow. 

Perkins  Windmill  Company,  Mishawaka, 
Ind.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Perkins 
windmills,  towers,  tanks,  pumps,  etc. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  New  York.  Catalogue  of  pot- 
grown  strawberries  for  summer  planting. 

Thos.  W.  Holloway,  Secretary,  Pomaria,  S. 
C.  Premium  list  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  Columbia,  October  29  to 
November  2,  1900.' 

W.  W.  Miller,  Secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Premium  list  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Columbus, 
September  3-T,  1900. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Scranton,  Pa.  Pamphlet  explaining  corre- 
spondence instruction  in  the  engineering 
trades  and  professions. 

Barschall  Impregnating  Company,  31  Nas- 
sau St.,  New  York  City.  A  treatise  on  wood 
preservation,  with  special  reference  to  the 
thorough,  reliable  and  permanent  new  Ger- 
man process. 

The  Stover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Freeport, 
111.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Ideal  power 
windmill  and  auxiliary  goods,  containing 
much  original  and  useful  information  on 
utilizing  wind  as  a  source  of  power. 

The  McCormick  Harvester  Machine  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  "One  Hundred  Harvest  Scenes 
All  Around  the  World."  A  ver.v  interesting 
book  of  half-tones  illustrating  the  McCormick 
harvestiug-niachines  at  work  in  many  differ- 
ent lands,  with  text  in  English,  French  and 
German.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  McCor- 
mick right-hand  rice-harvester. 


SUPERIOR 
Disc  Drills 


SAVE, 
MONEY 


NEVER 
CLOG 


ALWAYS 
WORK 


SUPE-RIOK  DISC  DRILLS 
represent  the  best  value  for  the  money 
invested.  They  have  the  most  perfect 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds— positive  and 
sure  in  action.  Itsurpasses  tneHoeDrill 
becanse  it  will  not  choke  in  trash.  Superior 
Disc  Drills  will  seed  one-third  more  land 
per  day  than  any  other  drill  and  do  better 
work.   No  other  drill  wears  as  long  without 

repairs,  and 
to  BUY  there  are  no 
onTEAM  removable 


Easy 


to  WORK  gears-no 
traps  — on  the 
Superior.  Your  request  on  a  POSTAL  CARD 
WILL  BRING  our  new  catalogue. 

THE,SUPE,RIOR  DRILL  CO. 
SPKINGFIELD.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


The  New 


I 


SMALLEY 

Cutter 


§UCCES,S  "S  assured  if  you  use 
ew  Smalley  Cutters  with  semi 
circle  carriers  for  catting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  feed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Hushing 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  "  up-to- 
date"  machine.  1800  booklets 
mailed  free.  "  Yankee  Silo 
Sense^*  and  **Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in- 
troduction prices  on  Smal- 
ley and  "Battle  Creek" 
Wood  Saws,  GEiNurNG  Mills, 
Bab  Corn  Ckdshees;  also 
Sweep.  Tread  akd  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise- 
ment. 


makes 
the 
Silo 
pay 


Six 
Sizes: 
Nos,  12. 14, 
16,  18,  20. 
and  26. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

as  difiFerent  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.  Write  ns  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  (NO.,  U.  6.  A. 


GEM  '^Baler 


*^  Warranted  the  IjJWJQJ'  lightest,  strong 
esTcheapest &  fastestFull  vtXiC^CirvleBalerinthe 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  lo  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO..  OUINCY,  ILL. 


msHip 


|DayBa  Bicycle  Com* 

I  pletcUnguaranteed. 
iRuya  an  Up-to-I>at« 

Model.  Fully  guar  d. 
Ruys  a  Full  Racing 

^  Model.  Shop-worn 
Bicycles  fromJlO  up-  2d  Hand  Wheelf 
from  |5.00  up-*Te  want  Agents  Erery- 
wh^re.  64  page  catalogues  of  bicycle 
parts  and  repairs  FKEE.AVrite  fur  cat- 
alogue and  see  how  you  can  get  a 
BICVCLE  FREE  by  helping  us 
advertise.         Address,  Dept. 

VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CD. 

L61-167  TLTilODIH  PL.,   CHICAGO,  U^U 


AFTER  HARVEST,  FENCING. 

Now  that  your  crops  are  a)]  Jn,  you  will 
have  time  to  attend  to  that  fencing.  The 
best  farm  fence  vou  know,  is 

THE  ADVANCE  FENCE. 

 It's  the  one  that  13  sold  direct  to  the  farmer 

at  wholesale  prices.  Nobody  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  you  can.  Enti. 
rely  interwoven.  No  loose  ends.  Circulars  andspccial  disconntefrca, 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,        116  Old  Street,  Peoria,  ill. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogtie. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


TIRF  TIRUTrMrPI  sets  tires  for  Bb. 

I   inC   I  lUn  I  CllCn   MenJs  harness  for  al- 

■  &.  Harness  Mender  ™ostnothin(f.  Get  one 
'  foryourownuse.  Take 
or(iers  at  200%  profit.  Most  ingenious  thing  you  ever  saw. 
Everj'one  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  $500.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors.  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers'  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  608  6th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

PR  OPTTS  others  are  realizing  good  incomes  with 
i  IX 1 1  o  ojjiy  capital  invested. 

XlATTHflTTT  ^Viiy  not  you?  Fair  talking  abilitj  aud 
WlinuUl  earnest  business  anibitiou  required. 
PABTTAT  We  do  the  rest.  Write  us  Immediately. 
L-Ar^l  1 AL    The  Crowell  i  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Oliw. 
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ALLOWANCE  OF  GRAIN 

'heue  is  but  little  difference  in 
the  grains.  Tn  winter  one  quart 
of  grain  a  i^iiy  for  twelve  hens 
would  l)e  about  correct,  or,  if 
preferred,  two  (juarts  for  twenty-live 
hens,  as  lliere  is  no  standard  quantity 
or  allowance.  In  the  use  of  nieat-meal 
or  green  bone  the  rule  is  to  allow  an 
ounce  a  day  to  each  fowl,  irrespective 
of  other  food,  the  object  being  to  pro- 
vide nitrogen  and  mineral  matter.  The 
quantity  of  food  claimed  to  be  required 
by  an  animal  is  estimated  at  aboTit 
three  per  cent  of  its  live  weight  daily. 
This  merely  supports  life;  all  increase, 
or  any  .product  whatever,  must  be  sup- 
plied by  an  extra  allpwance.  so  that 
twenty  hens,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds,  would  need  three  pints  of  solid 
nutritious  matter  dail.y  to  live,  without 
increase.  This  is  equal  to  three  twen- 
tieths of  a  pint  for  a  hen.  Two  twen- 
tieths of  one  pintj  or  about  one  and  one 
half  ounces  of  food,  are  then  required 
every  day  for  the  production  of  eggs, 
the  total  daily  food  requirements  being 
one  fourth  of  a  pint,  and  this  is  the 
rule  among-  some  experienced  poultry- 
keepers  for  winter  feeding.  One  quart 
of  corn  or  other  grain  for  eight  hens 
is  the  allowance,  given  at  least  in  two 
meals,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
a  flock  of  hens,  when  supplied  with  a 
constant  provision  of  grain  before 
them,  will  sometimes  consume  this 
quantity  and  no  more,  in  addition  to 
what  small  things  in  the  shape  of  in- 
sects, grass,  etc.,  they  may  pick  up; 
but,  as  stated,  all  fowls  are  not  a'like, 
hence  allowance  must  be  made  for 
circumstances  and  individuality.  To 
avoid  overfeeding  the  quantity  should 
be  reduced  one  third  except  in  severely 
cold  weather. 

LATE  HATCHING 

The  late  chicks  are  sometimes  more 
profitable  than  the  early  broods,  for 
the  reason  that  as  they  are  hatched 
after  the  weather  becomes  warm  they 
do  not  require  much  attention.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  many 
farmers  object  to  late-hatched  chicks, 
because  they  claim  that  they  are  at- 
tacked by  lice  when  young,  and  do  not 
thrive.  That  the  jounger  chicks  will 
not  withstand  the  attacks  of  lice,  which 
are  more  numerous  after  the  weather 
becomes  warm,  is  true,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  expect  to  make  profit 
from  chicks  to  keep  lice  away,  as  it 
is  not  difficult  to  do  so  if  the  work  is 
commenced  early.  The  cost  of  raising 
late  chicks,  when  they  can  get  grass, 
insects  and  seeds  in  plenty,  is  almost 
nothing,  and  there  are  but  few  losses 
from  exposure.  Chicks  hatched  in  June, 
July,  or  even  as  late  as  August,  are  pre- 
ferred in  market  to  fowls;  but.  such 
chicks  are  sold  when  they  weigh  about 
two  and  one  half  pounds  each,  and 
they  bring-  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
a  pound,  according  to  quality.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  cease  hatching  chicks  be- 
cause spi-ing  has  passed;  and  even  if  it 
is  difficult  to  .ship  them  to  market  they 
may  be  consumed  at  home;  but  in  all 
sections  where  there  are  large  cities 
that  can  be  easily  reached  late  chicks 
that  are  fat  and  in  good  condition  will 
sell  rapidly,  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  every  fall.  Sitting  hens  may  be 
put  to  good  service  in  summer  at  hatch- 
ing broods. 

VALUE  OF  EGOS  ON  THE  FARM 

It  would  be  wise  to  substitute  more 
eggs  for  meat  in  the  daily  diet.  About 
one  third  the  weight  of  the  egg  is  nu- 
triment. This  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  meat.  There  are'  no  bones  and  tough 
pieces  that  have  to  be  laid  aside.  A 
good  egg  is  made  up  of  one  part  shell, 
sixty  parts  white  and  thirty  parts  yolk. 
The  white  of  an  egg  contains  eightj^- 
six  per  cent  of  water,  the  yolk  fifty- 
two  per  cent.  The  average  weight  of 
an  egg  is  two  ounces.  Practically,  an 
egg  is  animal  food,  and  yet  there  is 


none  of  the  disagreeable  woi'k  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it.  The  vegetarians  of 
England  iise  eggs  freely,  and  mauj^ 
of  these  are  eighty  and  ninety  years  okl, 
and  have  been  remarkably  free  from 
illness.  An  egg  soon  becomes  stale  in 
bad  air,  or  in  dry  air  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid.  l''gg's  may  be  dried  and 
made  to  retain  their  goodness  for  a 
long  time,  or  the  shell  may  be  var- 
nished, which  excludes  the  air,  when, 
if  k'ept  at  a  proper  temperature,  they 
may  be  ke\)t  for  several  weeks.  The 
French  people  produce  more  eggs  than 
any  other,  and  ship  millions  of  tliein  to 
Kngland  annually.  Fresh  eggs  are  more 
transparent  in  the  center,  old  ones  at 
the  top.  Very  old  ones  are  not  trans- 
parent in  any  j)lace.  In  water  in  which 
one  tenth  of  salt  has  been  dissolved 
good  eggs  sink,  and  indifferent  ones 
swim.  Bad  eggs  float  in  pure  water. 
The  best  eggs  are  laid  by  ,  young, 
healthjr  hens.  If  the  hens  are  projierly 
fed  the  eggs  are  better  than  if  the  hens 
are  allowed  to  eat  all  sorts  of  food. 


ROUEN  DUCKS 

The  'Rouen  is  considered  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  best  of  yie  duck  kind. 
The  head  of  the  drake  is  a  lustrous 
green,  the  bill  being  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  bean  at  the  tip.  The  neck  has 
a  distinct  white  ring  on  the  lower 
part,  which  should  not  quite  meet  at 
the  back.  The  upper  part  of  the  bapk 
is  ash-gray  mixed  with  green,  with 
lustrous  green  on  the  lower  jDart, 
the  saddle-coverts  being,  streaked  with 
brown  lines.  The  breast  is  purplish 
brown,  with  no  gray;  under  part  of  the 
body  gray,  being  lighted  behind,  with 
black  under  the  tail.  The  wings  are 
grayish  brown  mixed  with  green,  with 
a  broad  ribbon  of  purple,  with  green 
and  blue  tinges  edged  with  white.  Tail 
ashy  white,  the  outer  web  in  the  old 
birds  edged  with  white.  Legs  orange, 
with  a  brownish  tinge.  The  duck  is 
deep  brown  on  the  head,  with  tvyo  light- 
brown  stripes  on  each  side,  dark-orange 
bill,  having  a  bean  at  the  tip  and  a  dark 
blotch  on  the  upjser  part.  The  back 
is  light  brown  marked  with  green; 
wings  grayish  brown  mixed  with  green 
and  having  the  purple  ribbons  across 
them;  the  neck  is  light  brown,  with 
dark-brown  penciling  and  no  ring; 
breast  dark  brown  penciled  with 
darker  brown;  tail  brown;  legs  orange. 


SHADE  IN  WARM  WEATHER 

The  lack  of  shade  in  summer  is  often 
a  hindrance  to  egg  production.  Where 
the  hens  have  a  free  range  in  the  or- 
chard they  can  comfortably  provide  for 
themselves;  but  there  are  many  yards 
in  which  there  is  no  shade.  Shade  is 
very  easily  and  cheaply  provided.  A 
piece  of  muslin  drawn  over  one  corner 
of  the  yard,  over  the  top  of  the  fence, 
or  fastened  to  stakes,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired; or,  if  preferred,  brush  may  be 
used.  Anything  that  serves  to  shield 
and  protect  the  hens  against  the  hot, 
scorching-  simshine  of  midday  will  keep 
away  much  suft'ering.  Not  only  shade, 
but  cool  water  and  a  diet  of  grass  assist 
in  promoting-  health  and  production. 


INVIGORATING  THE  FLOCK 

No  stock  so  quickly  runs  out  and 
deteriorates  as  poultry.  To  keep  up  a 
fair  standard  a  new  and  pure  strain  of 
blood  must  be  infused  at  least  every 
second  year.  The  skilful  breeder,  with 
care  and  patient  breeding,  keeps  the 
fountain  pure  from  which  is  to  flow 
the  stream  that  will  enrich  every  barn- 
yard flock,  and  without  which  infusion 
the  best  stock  of  mongrel  fowls  will 
run  back  into  a  weak,  deformed  race  in 
a  few  years,  like  the  inferior  birds  that 
we  often  meet  with  among  unenterijris- 
ing  farmers,  which  are  really  a  re- 
proach to  the  breeder  and  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  farmer's  success. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  FLOOR 

Of  the  many  cheap  floors  which  may 
be  laid  down  in  a  poultry-house  one 
that  is  firm  and  hard  should  be  pre- 
ferred. First  dig  the  ground  out  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
then  fill  lip  half  of  this  with  broken 
bricks,  g-ravel,  coarse  stones  or  slag, 
which  must  be  well  beaten  down.  A 
c<nni)ost  of  coal  ashes,  fine  gravel, 
quicklime  and  wati'i-  must  ne.xt  l)e 
made,  mixed  well,  and  spi-ead  over  the 
other,  so  as  to  raise  the  floor  to  the 
required  height  above  the  ground. 
This,  when  hardened,  will  be  a  per- 
fectly dry  floor,  one  upon  which  wafer 
will  not  stand,  and  yet  it  will  be  hard 
aiid  fi7-m  in  its  nature,  as  well  as  warm 
and  comfoi-table.  It  is  easily  cleaned, 
inexpensi\e  and  in  every  way  the  best 
and  cheapest  floor  that  can  be  made. 
Ashes  or  soil  must  always  be  spread 
thinly  over  it,  as  they  should  be  uijon 
»very  kind  of  flooi%  and  renewed  evei-y 
day  or  two.  In  some  places  the  floor 
simply  consists  of  a  few  inches  of  fine, 
dry  dirt,  and  where  the  ground  below 
is  porous  and  warm  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this;  but  it  must  be  raked  over 
every  day,  and  entirely  renewed  every 
few  months,  or  the  air  will  be  vitiated. 


SECLUDED  NESTS 

The  nests  should  be  made  as  dark 
and  secluded  as  possible,  as  this  is 
somewhat  natural.  Open,  light  nests 
cause  the  hens  to  be  disturbed  by  each 
other,  and  also  induce  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing eggs,  which  is  a  vice  to  be  avoided. 
Seclusion  and  quiet  surroundings  are 
X^refei-red  by  the  laying  hens. 

3. 

DO  EGGS  PAY  IN  SUMMER? 

If  eggs  are  higher  in  winter  it  is  be- 
cause they  cost  more  in  that  season. 
Eggs  cost  little  or  nothing  in  summer 
if  the  hens  are  on  a  large  range,  and 
eggs  will  then  pay,  even  if  prices  are 
low.  If  eggs  are  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen 
the  real  food  material  costs  the  con- 
sumer about  twenty-five  cents  a  pound 
in  the  winter  season,  but  when  eggs  are 
fifteen  cents  a  dozen  the  consumer  gets 
about  two  and  one  fourth  pounds  of 
food  material  fo:^  twenty-five  cents, 
or  according  to  ruling  prices.  But  in 
both  cases  the  farmer  sends  away  the 
same  proportion  of  material  from  his 
farm,  and  whether  the  hen  picks  it  up 
herself,  or  is  given  her  share  by  her 
owner,  the  loss  of  that  much  value 
from  the  farm  occurs.  The  hen  on  the 
range,  however,  utilizes  materials  that 
the  farmer  cannot  sell.  A  dainty 
young  weed,  a  piece  of  bone,  insects, 
grass,  seeds  and  refuse  thrown  away 
are  all  made  to  do  service  bj'  the  hen  in 
converting  them  into  eggs.  It  will  pay 
in  winter  to  save  food  by  keeping  the 
hens  warm.  If  they  are  not  well  shel- 
tered more  corn  will  be  necessary  to 
heat  their  bodies.  Shelter  is  not  really 
food,  but  it  serves  to  economize  in  its 
use  by  preventing-  waste  of  corn  in  the 
form  of  heat.  In  summer  they  must 
be  given  cool  quarters  and  little  or  no 
grain,  compelling  them  to  work  for 
what  they  get. — The  Poultry-Keeper. 


INQUII^IES  ANSWERED 

Crossing-  ]Von-sitters.— G.  S.  W.,  Joliet, 
III.,  writes:  "The  White  Leghorn  and  Bhick 
Minorca  are  both  non-sitters;  what  kind  of 
birds  would  be  the  result  of  crossing  these 
breeds?" 

Reply:— There  is  nothing  whatever  to  gain. 
When  different  non-sitting  breeds  are  crossed 
the  progeny  usniilly  are  sitters.  When  breeds 
are  cros.sed  the  result  is  mongrels  in  two  or 
three  years. 

Space  ll'eanireil — "Subscriber"  writes: 
"Would  chickens  require  much  space  the  year 
round  If  turned  on  one  half  of  their  space 
the  first  six  months,  and  then  on  the  other 
half  the  next  six  months'/" 

Reply:— About  a  hundred  hens  could  be 
kept  on  an  acre  fenced  if  green  food  is 
grown  on  one  side  at  a  time,  the  fowls  turned 
on  the  food  when  but  a  few  inches  high. 
They  would  require  .some  graiu,  also. 

Cooi>N  and  Inenbatioii.— F.  H.,  Piper 
City,  111.,  writes:    -'Give  a  good  method  of 

making  a  coop.  Is  it  better  to  hatch  chicks 

with  an  incubator  than  with  hens'/" 

Reply:- The  "best"  depends  ninm  fhe  cost. 
A  good  coop  can  be  made  eight  feet  high  in 
front,  six  feet  at  the  rear,  ten  feet  square, 
with  tarred-paper  roof;  much  depends  upon 

preference  and  location.  Hens  are  probably 

better  for  incubation  in  summer,  and  incn- 
bators  in  winter,  some  experience  being  re- 
quired to  succeed  with  incubators. 


BESTFORTHE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day,  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  theehapeof 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dauRerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RIOISTCRCO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good,  Do  Good, 
Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,       60o  Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
BterllDg  Remedj  Company,  Chicago,  Dlontrral,  Now  York.  32Sa 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  GLEAN 


lfjS:V'.p.fl 

,.»T.,''HS 


QUICK  CORN  CUTTING 

I  which  saves  the  crop  at  its  best,  saves  it  from  I 
the  frost,  saves  all  the  ears,  saves  time, 
saves  labor  and  hence  saves  money. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  HARVESTER 

does  all  these  things.  Cuts  anv  desired  height.  I 
.  Safety  shafts  protect  horse.   "Safety  seats  pro- 
tectmen.  So  low  in  price  every  farmer  can  Af- 
ford to  own  one.   Send  for  free  catalogue,  50 
THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TiME 

for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  IVheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, TO  FIT  ANY  AXLE.  Any 

height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  TOUB 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

O  BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  dryiafir  out.    No  resetting  tirea.  Cheap 
liecauee  they  endure.    Send  for  cata- 
loeue  and  prices.   Free  upon  requeBt. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96  t  Quinoy»llia» 


STEAIVI.HORSE^^ 


(HAMPION 

Tresses. 


FWOOD 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  can  he  siecured   from  a  gtveu 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the 

MYDRA.LJL,IC 
CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 

^7nno  SAVE  MONEY 

and  get  the  best  machine  at  lowest 
wholesale  price,nowis  yourchance 
Buy  direct  from  factory, one  profit. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days'  free 
trial.      WAKKANTED  20  YEARS. 

$40.00  Arllneton  for  $14.00 

$50.00  Arlington  for  $17.00 

$6S.OO  Kenwood  for  $21.50 

Other  Machines  ot*9,»10.50A$18 
Illustrated  catalot?and  testimonials 
tree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBuren St.,  B-7,  Chicago.IU. 

Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  given  FREE  fo"' 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fire 
SIDE.   Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up  Clubs 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Brass  Band 

Instraments*  Drams,  Cnlforma* 
Jk  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustratiODs.  FKE£;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

RRST  CAUCO  ^Vs^'  v^^^ 

gingham,  3%c.;  aeamless  socks,  3^c.;  blueing,  Ic;  Boap,  Ic;  stove-polish,  2c.; 
gold  ring,  Ic;  jeans,  yard.  9J^c.;  spectacles,  '•Sc.;  men's  jeans  pants,  49c,.; 
boy'a  pants,  14c.;  men'a  !2.'25  shoes,  98c.;  men's  shirts,  J5c,;  dippers,  Sc.; 
knives,  Sc.;  shoe-blacking,  Ic;  men's  wool  socks,  9!^c;  box  tacks,  Ic; 
men's  fine  suits,  $3.98 ;  rice,  per  pound,  3c.;  oatmeal,  2}^c.;  smoking-tobacco, 
3!^c.     Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.  >VILLAKD  CO.,  Chicago,  IlIiDots. 

HORSE  WORMS 

Mason's  Worm  Powders,  50  cts.  guaranteed  to  cure  in 
6  day.s.  Mason's  Ointment,  50  cts.,  promptly  heals 
Bruises,  Sprains,  Galls,  Spavins,  etc.  E  r»  c  c 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Horse  book  P  K  E  E 
E.  MASON,  38  A  DUAAE  STREET,  NEW  TORK. 

Thoroughly  trains  young 
men  and  women  for  busi- 
ness and  HecureH  altu- 
atIoii8.  Instruction  by 
mnll  or  in  person.  Ex- 
penses low.   For  full  information  address 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  8U2,  POOGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


E 


ASTMAN 

P0U9HKEEPSIE,  H.  Y. 


FRANKLIN  coLLEGEr"^  '""  " 
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Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
win  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written ' 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cistern  in  Clay  Soil  —  Walling  a 
Spring:.— A.  M.  L.,  McMecben,  W.  Va., 
writes:  "Describe  tbe  best  method  of  con- 
structing a  cistern  in  clay  soil.  How  should 

a  spring  be  walled  up  so  as  to  best  secure 
cleanliness  and  purity?" 

Kee'Ly:— The  best  method  is  to  wall  it  up 
with  brick  and  carefully  cover  the  interior 

surface  with  cement  plaster.  Wall  up  the 

spring  with  large  vitrified  sewer-pipe. 

SoTFins:  Blne-grrass  Seed. — I.  J.  G., 
Freeport,  Ohio,  writes:  "When  is  the  proper 
time  to  sow  blue-grass  seed?  Can  it  be  sown 
with  the  grain-drill,  like  timothy-seed,  when 
one  is  drilling  in  wheat?  How  much  seed  to 
the  acre  to  get  a  good  set,  and  where  can 
the  seed  be  had?  I  am  thinking  of  seeding 
twelve  acres  of  wheat  to  blue-grass  this  fall." 

Reply:— The  best  time  to  sow  bine-grass 
seed  is  very  early  in  the  spring.  Sow  it 
broadcast  on  the  wheat  with  a  good  grass- 
seed  sower.  About  three  bushels  to  the  acre ' 
is  a  good  quantity  to  sow.  As  it  takes  two 
or  three  years  for  blue-grass  to  form  a  heavy 
sod,  it  is  best  to  sow  with  it  two  or  three 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  white,  or  alsike,  clover. 
Xearly  all  seedsmen  sell  blue-grass  seed.  Buy 
only  sound,  pure  seed,  free  from  weed-seed. 

A  Smoke-honsje. — I.  G.  J.,  Oakwood,  111., 
writes:  "Please  give  an  idea  how  to  build 
a  smoke-house.  I  wish  to  build  one  about 
eight  feet  square." 

Reply:— For  a  foundation  lay  np  a  solid 
brick  or  stone  wall  with  cement  mortar, 
starting  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  is  best  to  build  the  house 
of  brick,  but  a  good  one,  at  less  cofet,  can  be 
made  of  lumber,  using  matched  weather- 
boarding  for  siding.  Build  it  rather  tall,  to 
get  more  room  for  hanging  the  meat  and  to 
have  it  far  enough  away  from  the  fire  while 
smoking.  Make  the  roof  tight,  as  well  as  the 
siding.  Put  in  one  door  of  convenient  size. 
No  window  is  needed.  The  floor  should  be 
of  cement,  both  rat  and  fire  proof.  An  old 
Iron  kettle  with  a  few  inches  of  earth  in 
the  bottom  is  a  convenient  and  movable  fire- 
place. 


VETERINARY 

OONDU.CTED  BY  DE.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fieesidb 
•answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
qulries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  Is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dh.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Looks  Like  a  Case  of  Pyemia. — P.  H. 

T.,  Kenwick,  Iowa.   What  you  describe  looks 
to  me  like  a  case  of  pyemia,  although  tuber- 
culosis is  not  excluded  by  your  description. 
The  abscesses  in  the  arm-pits  very  likely 
hAve  their  source  In  suppurating  auxiliary 
lands.   The  only  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to 
ive  the  cow  examined  by  a  competent  vet- 
inarian. 

Amaurosis.— H.    D.,    Port   Arthur,  Ont. 
What  .vou  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of 
maurosis,  or  blindness  resulting  from  atro- 
hy,   paralysis,   or  probably   in  your  case 
om  an  imperfect  development  of  the  optic 
'rves.  If  your  calf,  now  six  weeks  old,  was 
irn  blind,  as  must  be  presumed  from  your 
atemeuts,  arrested  or  imperfect  develop- 
lent  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  possibly  of  the 
stina  in  both  eyes,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
-he  cause.   The  disease  or  defect  is  incurable, 
notwithstanding  that  the  eyeballs  may  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  healthy  appearance. 

Fatty  Degeneration.— J.  V.  H.,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
your  pug-dog,  eight  years  of  age,  suffers  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  of  other 
organs,  and  possibly  in  combination  there- 
with from  gout..  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to 
consider  the  case  as  a  hopeless  one.  Fatty 
degeneration  is  a  disease  to  which  most  pug- 
dogs  succumb,  especially  after  haviug  reached 
an  advanced  age  like  yours.  Eight  year.s,  it 
is  true,  is  not  an  old  age  for  most  other  dogs, 
but  for  a  pug  naturally  inclined  to  lay  on  fat, 
accustomed  to  good  living  and  disinclined  to 
take  much  exercise  it  must  be  considered  old 
age.  For  a  younger  dog  a  light  diet  and  an 
abundance  of  exercise,  if  necessary  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,  might  be  advisable  and 
effect  more  or  less  improvement. 


A  Respiratory  Disorder.- E.  P.,  Maple 
Lake,  Minn.  Your  cow  suffers  from  some 
respiratory  disorder,  but  whether  it  is  tuber- 
culosis or  something  else  cannot  be  decided 
upuu  the  only  two  symptoms  you  mention, 
lii'iause  both  of  them— discharge  from  the 
nose  and  coughing — are  attendants  of  nearly 
every  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Septic  Cellnlitis  H.  T.  L.,  Lloydsville, 

W.  Va.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  septic 
cellulitis.  In  most  cases  the  septic  poison 
enters  either  through  a  small  lesion  on  the 
pastern,  as  is  often  caused  b.v  interfering,  or 
through  sores,  so-called  scratches  in  the  bend 
of  the  pastern  and  coronet  joints.  If  in  your 
mare  the  disease  had  Its  seat  in  the  fore  leg, 
and  the  abscesses  now  brought  to  healing 
caused  an  opening  of  the  knee-joint  and  a 
discharge  of  syuovia,  or  joint-water,  and  the 
knee-joint  is  now  stiff  or  immovable,  and,  as 
you  say,  "stands  forward  about  two  an.d 
one  half  inches,"  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
can  be  done  to  restore  that  crippled  leg  to 
its  former  usefulness. 

Garget  W.  G.  M.,  Springfield,  Mo.  Your 

cow  very  likely  is  a  better  milk-producer  than 
any  you  ever  had,  and  therefore  requires  more 
•  frequent  milking  than  twice  a  day./  Make  it 
a  rule  to  have  her  milked  at  regular  intervals 
at  least  three  times  a  day,  and  see  to  it  ,that 
the  milking  is  done  each  time  with  clean 
hands  and  in  a  thorough  manner.  If  you 
comply  with  this  I  feel  confident  you  will 
experience  no  more  trouble,  and  besides  will 
get  more  milk  than  ever  before.  Since  your 
cow  has  once  been  suffering  from  puerperal 
paralysis,  a  disease  which  as  a  rule  attacks 
only  the  best  milkers,  especially  when  receiv- 
ing an  abundance  of  highly  nutritious  food, 
I  advise  you  to  keep  her  on  a  rather  light 
diet  the  last  six  weeks  before  calving,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  the  premises  in  which  she  is 
kept  when  coming  in  are  kept  very  clean  and 
free  from  rubbish  and  manure. 

A  Cntaneous  Bruption  E.  D.  W.  K., 

Ogdin,  W.  Va.  The  cutaneous  eruption  on 
the  extremities  of  your  horse  making  its  ap- 
pearance every  spring  is  probably  due  to  in- 
different, or  lack  of,  grooming  of  all  such  parts 
on  which  the  "sun  and  moon  don't 'shine," 
and  to  feeding  too  much  heavy  food.  See  to 
it  that  the  horse  is  well  groomed  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  body,  between  the  legs 
and  in  the  bends  of  the  joints,  not  with  a 
currycomb,  but  with  a  good  brush  and  a  piece 
of  a  woolen  blanket  or  with  a  rag  of  a 
similar  fabric,  and  then  keep  the  horse,  in  the 
spring,  at  least,  on  a  lighter  diet,  especially 
when  there  is  but  little  work  for  him  to  do. 
If  the  eruption  has  not  yet  disappeared,  at- 
tentive grooming  and  a  mild  physic,  or  for 
awhile  a  very  light  diet,  will  probably  effect 
a  cure. 

Bleeds  from  the  Jfose.-^L.  O.,  Hardman, 
Oregon.  It  is  rather  s^tange  that  your  cow 
bleeds  regularly  from  the  right  nostril  every 
third  night  for  twenty  minutes  since  April, 
because  hemorrhages  of  that  kind  seldom 
take  place  with  such  wonderful  regularity. 
Bleeding  from  the  nose  (epistaxis)  may  be 
due  to  various  causes,  and  may  have  its 
source  in  different  parts  of  the  respiratory 
passages:  for  instance,  in  a  nasal  cavity,  in 
a  frontal  or  maxillary  sinus,  or  further  back 
in  the  laryngeal  region,  or  even  in  the 
trachea.  The  blood  may  also  come  from  the 
lungs;  but  in  that  case  it  will  be  more  or 
less  foamy,  and  you  do  not  say  that  it  is. 
As  to  the  causes,  the.v  may  consist  in  an 
anomalous  condition,  a  degeneration  and  sub- 
sequent rupture  of  one  or  more  blood-vessels 
anywhere  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  in  the  presence  of  a 
malignant  or  semi-malignant  tumor  or  growth, 
or  iu  existing  morbid  processes  causing  an 
opening  of  blood-vessels  somewhere  in  these 
l)assages.  Consequently,  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary is  to  ascertain  by  a  careful  examination 
the  cause  and  the  seat  of  the  bleeding,  and 
then  a  cure  is  possible  only  if  the  latter  is 
accessible  and  the  former  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  be  removed,  for  the  removal  of 
the  cause  constitutes  the  treatment. 

Let  Well  Knongb  Alone  W.  K.  L., 

Hermitage,  Cal.  If  the  cut  in  the  leg  of 
your  colt,  just  above  the  fetlock,  extended 
into  the  bone,  and  if  the  colt  immediately  af- 
ter the  accident  walked  on  the  front  of  his 
hdof,  with  the  lower  joints  flexed  to  the 
utmost,  the  extensor  tendon  undoubtedl.v  has 
been  severed;  but  as  the  accident  happened 
in  March,  as  everything  now  has  healed,  and 
as  the  colt  ife  now  able  to  gallop  as  well  as 
ever,  a  union  between  the  severed  ends  of  the 
tendon  has  been  effected,  and  this  union,  if 
not  perhaps  making  the  tendon  quite  as 
strong  as  if  the  same  had  never  been  in- 
jured, will  constantly  gain  in  strength,  so 
that  in  time,  say  within  six  months,  the  ten- 
don will  be  as  strong  as  ever,  provided  the 
same  is  within  that  time  not  overburdened 
by  too  severe,  exercise.  As  to  the  swelling, 
the  same  can  never  be  entirely  removed,  and 
applications  of  liniments,  especially  of  sharp 
liniments,  will  be  apt  to  permaneutl.v  increase 
it.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  a  gradual 
decrease  will  take  place,  which  may  be  some- 
what liastened  b.v  judicious  bandaging  with 
woolen  flannel  bandages.  Still,  unless  the 
colt  is  very  gentle,  this  treatment  will  be 
somewhat  troublesome,  for  the  bandages  must 
be  renewed  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  the 
bandaging  must  be  tept  up  for  several  weeks. 
Gentle  rubbing  with  the  hand,  say  several 
times  a  da.v.  ma.v  also  have  a  favorable  effect. 
Beyond  this,  I  say,  let  well  enough  alone. 


Lameness  and  Periodical  Opbtlial- 
inia — I.  M.  B.,  Rockford,  111.  As  to  the 
lameness  of  your  mare,  your  veterinarian  was 
probably  right  when  he  located  the. seat  of 
the  same  in  the  foot,  and  not  iu  the  shoulder, 
notwithstanding  the  shrinking  latrophy)  of 
the  muscles.  The  latter  will  show  more  or 
less  shrinking  in  auy  chronic  lameness,  no 
nmtter  where  the  same  may  have  its  seat. 
The  nature  of  the  lameness,  however,  is  not 
revealed  by  your  statements,  which  really 
give  no  description  whatever  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  lameness  enabling  a  diagnosis. 
The  eye  disease  you  describe  Is  evidently  pe- 
riodical ophthalmia  (so-called  moon-blindness), 
a  disease  which  finally  will  terminate  in 
blindness  and  must  be  considered  as  incura- 
ble. The  disease  also  very  often  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  second  eye  either  before  or 
soon  after  the  eyesight  of  the  eye  first  at- 
tacked has  been  destroyed. 

Mangy  Cattle.— F.  L.,  Plains,  Kan.  You 
cannot  free  your  cattle  from  mange,  or  itch, 
as  you  call  it,  by  simply  sprinkling  them  with 
"sheep-dip,"  because  that  method  of  applica- 
tion lacks  thoroughness.  A  good  and  thor- 
ough way  is  to  wash  all  the  cattle,  not  only 
those  that  show  plain  symptoms,  but  also 
all  others  that  do  not  yet  show  plain  symp- 
toms, first  most  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  and  then,  before  they  are  per- 
fectly dry,  with  a  good  tobacco  decoction,  or 
with  a  sheep-dip  principally  composed  of 
a  tobacco  decoction.  The  washes  are  best 
applied  with  a  ^ood  stiff  brush,  because  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  fluid  everywhere  pen- 
etrates the  coat  of  hair  and  is  brought  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  skin.  After  the 
washings,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
at  least  may  be  made  outdoors,  the  washed 
cattle  must  be  kept  on  non-infected  premises, 
and  not  in  infected  stalls  or  stables,  which 
latter  must  not  be  used  again  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  In 
about  five  days  after  the  first  wash  the  wash- 
ing with  the  tobacco  decoction  must  be  re- 
peated. If  the  herd  of  cattle  is  too  large  to 
wash  the  same  in  one  day.  the  washed  and 
the  unwashed  animals  must  be  kept  separate 
and  not  be  allowe'd  to  mix. 

Possibly  an  Aetinomycom— Long  Pe- 
riod  of   Gestation  C.    McF.,  Arapahoe, 

Neb.  The  enlargement  in  the  face  of  your 
yearling  colt  is  either  an  aetinomycom  or  is 
produced  by  some  other  malignant  or  semi- 
malignant  morbid  growth,  or  tumor,  in  the 
nasal  cavity  or  maxillary  sinus.  Before  any 
advice  concerning  treatment  can  be  given  the 
nature  and  the  exact  seat  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess must  be  ascertained.  If  a  careful  exam- 
ination reveals  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
growth,  or  tumor,  of  a  semi-malignant  char- 
acter, everything  depends  upon  it,  whether 
it  is,  or  can  be  made,  sufficientl.v  accessible 
to  admit  a  radical  extirpation.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  carcinoma,  or  cancer,  or  an  in- 
accessible tumor  of  any  kind,  any  treatment 
will  be  in  vain;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  an 
aetinomycom  having  its  seat  in  the  jaw-bone, 
the  much-advertised  iodine  of  potassium 
treatment  may  be  given  a  trial;  but  if  it  is 
done  it  will  be  best  not  to  expect  too  much. 
The  term  "big-head"  is  applied  to  almost  any 
enlargement  of  the  head,  no  matter  what  the 
cause  may  be.  According  to  j'our  state- 
ments the  period  of  gestation  of  your  pony 
mare  will  be  about  fifty-nine  weeks,  and 
therefore  closely  approach  the  longest  on 
reco-rd,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  fourteen 
months.   Please  report  the  outcome. 

Colt  Lame  in  All  Four  Feet— A  Blind 
Mare— -4.  Large  Abscess.— J.  E.  M.,  Ar- 
mour, S.  D.  If  your  colt,  yet  a  yearling,  has 
ring-bone  on  all  four  feet,  the  probability  of 
the  same  ever  getting  free  from  lameness  or 
growing  up  to  a  useful  horse  is  a  very  slim 

one,  no  matter  what  the  treatment  may  be.  

As  to  your  mare,  the  lost  eyesight  cannot  be 
restored,  but  the  large  abscess,  or  abscesses, 
on  her  left  side  may  be  brought  to  healing. 
First  the  abscess,  or  abscesses,  probably  com- 
municating with  each  other,  must  be  care- 
fully but  thoroughly  probed  and  explored,  for 
they  very  likely  are  of  a  fistulous  character, 
and  It  must  be  ascertained  where  they  lead 
to  and  what  It  is  that  prevents  the  healing. 
If  it  is  a  foreign  body  it  must  be  removed; 
if  it  is  a  diseased  rib  or  cartilage  it  must 
be  brought  to  exfoliation  by  removing  the 
diseased  portion  either  with  the  surgical 
knife,  by  other  Instruments  or  by  cautery, 
as  the  condition  of  the  case  will  indicate.  If 
the  healing  is  merely  prevented  by  insuf- 
ficient drainage  and  by  the  bottom  of  the 
abscess  being  lower  than  the  opening,  per- 
fect drainage  must  be  secured,  and  one  or 
more  lower  openings  must  be  made  low 
enough  to  drain  every  portion  of  the  abscess. 
If  all  this  has  been  attended  to,  the  cavities 
of  both  abscesses,  provided  the  inner  surface 
is  not  callous  or  degenerated,  for  in  that  case 
the  callous  surfaces  must  first  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  caustics,  may  be  filled  up  with 
absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a  two-per- 
cent solution  of  either  carbolic  acid  or  cre- 
olin.  This  dressing  must  be  renewed  twice 
a  day.  If  with  this  treatment  the  cavity  Is 
in  a  few  days  reduced  to  less  than  half  its 
former  size,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  same  treatment  should  be  continued 
until  a  healing  is  effected,  provided  the  lower 
openings  are  not  allowed  to  close  until  no 
more  cavities  are  existing.  That  the  exterior 
of  the  abscess  must  be  kept  clean,  as  in  all 
cases  of  like  nature,  should  not  need  any 
mentioning. 


foronedollarre- 
ceive  by  freight 
prepaid,  one  of 
our  famous 

Dietz 
Crystal 
Lanterns 

you  are  simply 
"standing  in 
your  own  light " 
by  failing  to 
"stand  in  ours. " 
This  Lantern  is  as  thoroughly  good 
as  sixty  years  of  Lantern  building 
have  rendered  possible. 

It  is  strongly  put  together,  con- 
venient of  adjustment,  has  Glass 
Oil  Pot,  which  cannot  leak  and  as 
a  "light-giver"  it  stands  alone. 
Perhaps  our  little  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  Lanterns  might  interest 
you  ?  Shall  we  mail  it  ? — 'tis  free. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY 

83  Laight  Street 
Established  in  1840.     New  York 


lYSTONE 

m  HUSKER 

-"•AND— 

FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  Husker  built. 
The  most  efficient  Shredder. 

This  machine  will  add  20  per  cent  ' 
to  the  acreage  of  your  farm,  for  it 
converts  the  encire  corn  plant  into  a  sale- 
able product. 

It  husks  the  ears,  delivering  them  into  I 
crib  or  wagon,  while  it  shreds  stalks, 
leaves,  etc. ,  into  a  fine  soft  fodder,  readily 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.    Every  ma^  | 
chine  equipped  with  our  famous  DOU- 
BLE SPIRAL  SHREDDER  HEAD.    '  ^ 
1900models  showimportantnew  j 
features.    Sizes  suitable  for 
any  purpose. 

We  make  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  these  mar 
chines  in  the  world. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

I  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.JI 

21  River  St. 
Sterling.  III. 


I 

CURE 
BLIND/\ESS  ! 

with  mild  medicines  at 
your  own  home.  Write 
to-day  for  my  80-page 
book  giving  names  and 
addresses  of  hundreds  of 
people  I  have  cured  of 
blindness,  cataracts, 
cross-eyes,  inflammation 
and  other  eye  troubles. . 
Book  gives  clear  descrip-? 
tion  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  teUs  you  how 
to  avail  yourself  of  it  with- 
out leaving  your  home.   W.  Oakley  Coffee,  M.  D. 

I  H/WE  CURED 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Hammond,  of  Aurora,  Neb.,  of 
cataracts  on  both  eyes  and  restored  her  sight 
perfectly.  E.  C.  Woods,  of  Crescent,  Okla., 
says  I  cured  his  son  of  cataract  of  both  eyes 
and  Inflammation  by  mail,  and  hundreds  ol 
others.  Write  to-day.  Dr.  W.  O.  COFFEE, 
404  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


A  $2522  Watch 

in  appe:irance.    The  handsomest  ^ennino 
gold  plated  watch  on  the  ui.irket.  Double 
hunting  case.  SOLID  GOID  PATTERNof  en- 
grraving.  Elegantlyfinishcd  jeweled 
movement,   stem    wind    and  set 
and   absolutely    guaranteed  for 

5  YEARS 

I  Cut  this  oat  and  at-nd  it  to  ub  with  your 
□uiue  KDd  addre99  and  Till  send  the 
kwatob  to  you  by  express  for  uzftminatloD; 
'you  examioc  it  at  the  expr<3S3  office  and  if 
h3  represented  pay  express  agent  our  special 
introductory  price  J^.SO  and  it  ia  yours. 
Only  one  vateh  to  each  cuitomcr  at  this 
price.    Mention  in  your  letter  whether  you 

want  GENT'S  OR  LADY'S 

SI2E  ^^"^  order  to-day  as  we  will 
8end  out  aampl^  at  this  reduced  price  for  CO  days  only.  We  fumlati 
this  watch  with  Elrfn  15  JEWELED  works  for  ?3.00  extra.  Address 
B.  £•  CHALMERS  6z  CO.  352-356  Dearborn  St.  Cfalcaso. 

3  YOU  MAKE  $5??  A  DAY  EASY 

Gold,  SlWer,  Nickel  and  Metal  PlatSnff. 

'  I  home  or  traveliDg,  taking  ordera,  using,  selling 
Prof.  Gray's  HUehinea.  Platea  Watches, 
I  Jewelrv.  Tableware,  BIcycIet,  all  metal 
goods.  NO  EXPERIENCE.  Heavy  plate. 
1  Modern  methods.  No  toys.  We  do  plat- 
ing, make  outfiti,  all  sizes.  Complete, 
.all  tools.  Uthea,  materials,  etc.,  ready 
liiii  for  work.  The  Royal,  new  dippin? 
process,  qtiick,  easy.  IVe  teaoh  you  tbe  art,  furnish  secrets 
rormolas.  tree.  Write  todar.  Pamphlet,  sampleB,  etc..  FREE. 
».  GRAY  i  CO.,  Platinc  Works,  CrNCINNATI,  O. 


Want  yonr  moustache  or  beard  a  beau- 
tiful brown  or  rich  black  ?  Then  use 


Buckingham's 


BOc.  OF  Druggists,  on  R.  p.  Hall  i  Co.,  Nashua,  n.  H. 
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THE  GRANGE 


V>  Conducted  by  Mus.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  $ 
j  Plymouth,  Ohio  © 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BALLOT 

Here  is  a  piece  of  paper,  nothing  more, 
Yet  big  with  destiny,  for  it  may  be 
Ttie  tiny  weiglit  that  brings  the  balance  down 
On  one  side  or  the  other.    He  who  holds 
This  little  slip  may  well  drive  from  his  mind 
All  prejudice  and  bitter  party  hate 
Which  has  been  handed  down  from  other 
days. 

Why  shoMid  we  live  bad;  in  the  dead  past 
with 

nld  must.v  issues— relics  of  dead  men 
Whose  loves  and  passions  are  forgotten  now. 
Our  hopes  are  in  the  future— with  the  uew 
And  budding  promises  which  mean  so  much 
To  those  who  toil  and  falter  in  despair. 
Let  us  not  use  our  vote  to  pa.v  some  score 
Of  mean  and  selfish  hatred,  but  wipe  oft" 
The  baser  debts  upon  the  part.v  slate. 
And  with  faith  in  human  rights  be  bold 
To  halt  before  the  ballot-box,  and  say, 
"This  paper  is  a  promissor.v  note 
For  human  liberty,  and  you  must  pay." 

— Uural  New-Vorker. 


LET  each  day  add  a  new  grace  and 
beauty  to  your  mind.  Be  not 
content  with  j'our  past  achieve- 
ments, but  be  ever  zealous  to 
glorify  your  past  by  the  new  deeds 
of  the  present.  Master  some  new  fact; 
make  it  a  part  of  your  inner  con- 
sciousness; see  it  in  its  various  lights 
and  shades,  and  some  day  it  will  burst 
upon  yoxi  in  the  radiant  light  of 
clear  and  beautiful  truth.  AH  facts 
and  truths  are  old;  they  are  scattered 
about  us  like  chaff,  and  like  chaff  they 
I'emain  until  the  individual  is  fitted 
to  perceive  them  in  all  their  glorious 
radiance.  They  are  free  and  not  free. 
Free  to  the  surrendered  htimble  soul 
willing  to  receive  from  whatever  source 
the  message  divine,  but  locked  to  him 
who  denies  it  entrance.  But  it  takes 
conscious  effort  to  so  fit  ourselves  that 
we  may  receive  the  hig.hest  and  best. 
Daily  must  we  think  and  study  and 
learn;  daily  must  we  commune  with 
Nature  till  old  things  become  new;  that 
is,  are  seen  in  a  new  light. 

Emerson  says,  "No  man  can  learn 
what  he  has  not  preparation  for  learn- 
ing, however  near  to  his  eyes  is  the 
object.  A  chemist  may  tell  his  best 
secrets  to  a  carpenter,  and  he  shall  be 
never  the  wiser — the  secrets  he  would 
not  utter  to  a  chemist  for  an  estate. 
God  screens  us  evermore  from  prema- 
ture ideas.  Our  eyes  are  holden  that 
we  cannot  see  things  that  stare  us  in 
the  face,  until  the  hour  arrives  when 
the  mind  is  ripened;  then  we  behold 
them,  and  the  time  when  we  saw  them 
not  is  like  a  dream!" 


A  lecturer  to  be  successful  in  her 
work  must  be  a  constant  student.  She 
ought  to  have  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  that  she  may  be  able  to 
give  to  each  member  the  work  he  is 
best  fitted  to  do.  It  is  useless  to  use 
arbitrary'  methods  in  dealing  with 
grown-ups.  Their  minds  and  habits 
are  already  shaped,  and  unless  the  lec- 
turer has  a  strong  ijersonalitj^  better 
results  will  be  achieved  by  assigning 
work  that  will  lead  to  as  harmonious 
a  development  of  the  individual  as  is 
possible  than  to  try  to  shape  an  ideal. 
Each  one  may  and  should  be  led  into 
the  wide  field  of  thought;  but  it  takes 
tact  and  patience  to  do  it.  A  bright 
lecture  from  some  near-by  student 
may  open  up  more  avenues  of  thought 
than  a  year  of  patient  toil  on  the  part 
of  a  member;  the  new  way  of  stating 
an  old  truth,  the  mj'stery  that  sur- 
rounds a  stranger,  all  contribute  to  add 
interest  to  a  theme.  It  is  quite  as  much 
the  duty  of  a  lecturer  to  see  that  new 
thought  is  infused  into  the  grange  as 
that  the  members  work  faithfully. 
*  *  * 

A  hard-working  grange  seldom  be- 
comes dormant.  There  may  be  outside 
adverse  influences,  the  grang-e  may  be 
small,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  good 
juogram  the  members  will  attend.  By 
a  good  i^rogram  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  shall  necessarily  be  an  elaborate  one. 
Often  the  best,  meetings  are  those 
where  an  informal  discussion  of  some 
topic  of  particular  interest  to  members 
crowds  out  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
We  have  found  it  so  in  our  grange. 
However,  we  haven't  a  bickering,  jeal- 
ous member  in  our  local  lodge. 


A  small  grange?  Yes;  but  we  are 
immensely  happy  in  our  work.  Small 
granges,  where  the  real  work  of  the 
tastes  and  tendencies  can  get  together 
without  jar  or  discord,  have  their  com- 
pensations. I  believe  that  some  of  our 
small  granges,  where  the  membership 
means  something  to  each  individual 
member,  are  doing  as  much  to  develop 
the  individual  as  are  many  of  the  larger 
granges,  where  tlie  real  work  of  the 
grange  is  carried  on  by  a  few  faithful 
ones.  Let  not  the  small  grange  be  dis- 
couraged. Its  roll-book  may  'not  be 
large,  but  the  work  it  can  do  is  limit- 
less. It  is  inspiring  to  know  that 
though  small  in  numbers  it  contributes 
its  share  to  the  great  work  being  done, 
just  as  the  smallest  rivtilet  helps  to 
swell  the  sea.  It  is  the  individual  that 
counts — the  trained,  alert  person  ready 
for  any  emergency — and  this  training 
can  be  gotten  in  a  small  grange  as  well 
as  a  large  one.  Do  not  lose  hope  if 
you  are  small  in  numbers,  but  so  devel- 
op those  you  ha\e  that,  (hey  may  be  a 
power  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  masses 
that  make  a  century  famous.  China 
has  her  millions  of  human  souls,  yet 
even  to  her  contemporaries  scarce  a 
dozen  are  known.  It  is  the  strong, 
heroic  soul  that  shines  through  all 
time  that  adds  a  Itister  to  this  or  that 
cycle  of  years.  Take  the  circumstances 
as  you  find  them,  and  carve  from  them 
success.  It  is  in  your  power  to  do  so. 
The  same  qualities  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  individual  are  essential  to  a 
group  of  individuals — industry,  watch- 
fulness, integrity,  faith  and  courage. 
Do  not  wait  for  favorable  opporttinities. 
Make  them.  Though  you  may  not 
number  more  than  twenty  members,  if 
they  are  earnest  and  watchful  their 
combined  ett'orts  will  accomplish  more 
than  a  hundred  would  whose  influence 
is  not  so  combined  and  available.  Af- 
ter all,  there  are  worse  calamities  than 
small  numbers. 

«  *  ■» 

I  want  to  iirge  upon  every  grange 
the  necessity  of  founding  a  library. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  get  many 
books  at  first.  So  much  the  better; 
you  will  then  use  the  ones  you  have. 
Better  far  that  they  be  worn  by  over- 
usage  than  shelf-worn.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  raj)idly  your  library  will 
grow.  Once  accustom  yourself  to  refer- 
ring to  some  appropriate  work  for  any 
question  that  aiises  in  your  mind 
which  3'ou  cannot  answer,  and  books 
will  become  as  necessary  to  you  as 
ribbons  and  laces  now  are.  Let  the  ne- 
cessity be  felt,  and  means  will  be  forth- 
coming to  supply  that  necessity.  It  is 
indeed  a  dark  blot  on  our  boasted  intel- 
ligence that  we  have  not  sooner  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  in  each  neighbor- 
hood a  good  working  library.  How  many 
times  ciuestions  arise  that  if  they  could 
be  answered  would  lead  us  into  a  broad 
realm  of  knowledge.  But  left  unan- 
swered, the  mind,  lacking  other  food, 
comes  back  to-  the  present.  Constant 
pruning  of  the  buds  of  inquiry  develop 
a  stunted  and  miserable  mental  g'rowth, 
just  as  constant  pruning  of  new  buds 
destroys  a  plant.  How  true  the  Ger- 
man adage: 

"A  millstone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven 

ever  romi  d ; 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind  they  must 

themselves  be  ground." 

Let  children  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  books.  Let  them  acquire  that  ex- 
pression  of  thought  and  poise  of  bear- 
ing that  contact  with  good  books  give. 
Let  them  read  biography,  that  they 
may  emulate  Ibe  example  of  the  brave 
souls  who  havL'  triumjjhed  over  the 
same  difficulties  the  cliiklren  meet.  His- 
tory will  give  thcni  a  keener  insight 
into  the  present.  I'oetry  will  develop 
the  spiritual  nature.  The  country  child 
and  grown-up  recjuire  this  companion- 
ship. They,  more  than  any  other,  can 
grasp  the  deepest  truths,  because  they 
daily  face  the  richest  mines  of  truth. 

Begin  now  to  build  up  a  library. 
Some  of  you  will  want  to  study  polit- 
ical economy  in  your  grange  this  win- 
-ter.  Get  works  of  reference  on  that 
subject.  1  have  found  more  amatetir 
students  of  that  science  among  farmers 
than  other  classes.  Their  line  of 
thought  is  jiecessarily  directed  in  that 
channel.  Tew  indeed  are  they  who 
are  not  fascinated  by  the  study.  Most 
delight  in  ancient  history.  Gibbons' 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire" will  throw  new  light  on  our  ow^i 
social  conditions. 


Let  there  be  a  wise  selection  of  fic- 
tion. Under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  li- 
brarian or  lecturer  many  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  reached  may  become 
earnest  students  through  reading  some 
choice  fiction.  What  reader  of  Scott's 
novel  does  not  want  to  incjuire  further 
into  the  times  with  which  his  novels 
deal?  "The  Egyptian  I'rincess,"  with 
its  thrilling  narrative,  will  lead  the  phil- 
osophically inclinod  into  the  stiuly  of 
some  of  the  ancicul  ])hilosophics.  Let 
a  large  share  of  the  work  be  fiction  for 
the  young.  In  this  great  care  should 
be  exercised.  Too  much  of  this  class 
of  reading  is  too  silly  for  a  normal 
child.  A  really  good  book  for  children 
must  command  the  respect  of  mature 
minds.  Children  are  not  so  ignorant  and 
babyish  as  we  are  apt  to  think  them. 

We  are  now  preparing  a  list  of  books, 
and  will  publish  them  in  ;i.  later  issue. 
In  the  meantime  agitate  the  subject  of 
a  library.  In  this  the  brunt  of  the 
work  will  fall  oji  two  or  three.  It  is 
useless  to  wait  for  all  to  get'ready.  The 
millennium  is  not  yet  here. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  our  readers 
to  read  the  "Twentieth  Centuj-y  City," 
"Our  Country"  and  the  "New  Era,"  by 
Dr.  Strong.  These  are  books  that  will 
convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  our 
nation,  its  perils,  hopes  and  weaknesses. 
"The  American  Commonwealth,"  by 
James  Bryce,  M.P.,  is  valuable  because 
of  its  comprehensive  insight  into  our 
American  institutions.  It  is  a  work  that 
no  American  citizen  shoitld  be  without. 
Its  jjrice,  .'(;4..'50,  makes  it  an  impossi- 
bility to  some.  Any  well-chosen  public 
library  will  have  it.    Get  it  and  read  it. 


"Character  is  the  sandy  footprint  of 
the  commonplace  hardened  into  the 
stone  of  habit;  it  is  the  complexity  of 
daily  temijers,  judgments,  restraints, 
impulses,  all  focused  into  one  master- 
passion  acting  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
instinct." — R.  S.  Moulton. 

Good  manners  is  a  golden  key  that 
will  unlock  the  grimmest  door.  To  the 
one  possessing  it  it  is  worth  a  fortune. 
How  many  naturally  bright  people  mar 
their  social  and  business  life  by  a  curt 
expression,  an  arrogant,  insolent  man- 
ner! How  much  is  won  by  a  sj'mpa- 
thetic  word,  a  courteous  bow  and  smile, 
a  polite  raising  of  the  hat,  the  giving 
up  of  a  seat  to  another,  the  thousand 
and  one  small  things  that  one  may  do 
without  sacrificing  a  jot  of  dignity  or 
personal  worth!  Politeness  is  the  best 
policy,  just  as  honesty  is  said  to  be  the 
best  policy.  There  are  higher  consid- 
erations than  policy,  to  be  sure,  and  he 
who  is  triily  polite  or  honest  must  be 
so  on  higher  grounds  than  mere  policy. 
But  even  regarding  them  in  the  baser 
light  one  must  see  that  it  pays.  "Smith 
is  such  a  grump!  I  will  go  over  and 
deal  with  Brown,"  says  the  man  with 
money  to  spend.  "Smith  carries  as  good 
goods  and  sells  as  cheaply  as  Brown,  but 
he  acts  as  if  he  was  conferring  a  favor 
on  me  by  dealing  with 'me.  Brown  acts 
as  if  I  was  conferring  a  favor  on  him 
by  dealing  with  him."  So,  although 
Brown  is  farther  away,  he  gains  x^at- 
ronage  by  his  courtesy.  A  hardware 
dealer  in  a  pooi^ly  equipped,  dark  room, 
two  blocks  from  the  business  part  of 
town,  had  a  bigger  trade  than  other 
stores  on  the  prfncix^al  business  street. 
Why  was  it?  Because  his  patrons 
could  rely  absolutely  on  his  word,  and 
he  was  uniformly  courteous  and  polite 
to  the  child  with  a  nickel  or  the  man 
with  dollars  to  siDcnd.  To-day  he  occu- 
pies one  of  the  finest  business  rooms  in 
his  town,  and  commands  the  best  trade. 
Others  tnay  have  been  as  honest,  others 
sold  as  good  goods,  but  they  had  not 
that  fine  courtesy  and  geniality  that 
distinguish  the  gentleman  from  the 
boor.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  every 
boy  and  girl  to  acquire  a  courteous 
bearing.  The  acquisition  will  richly  re- 
pay the  effort  made  to  acquire  it.  Many 
otherwise  good  traits  are  marred,  many 
opportunities  lost  by  a  brusciueness  and 
coarseness  of  manner.  See  to  it  that 
you  do  not  stand  in  your  own  light  by 
such  manifestations  of  a  coarse  nature. 


"To  Vote  as  We  Pray."— The  Rev.  C. 
D.  Crane,  of  Portland,  Maine,  thus  ex- 
plains why  HO  many  of  Maine's  officials 
permit  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor:  "They 
know  that  we  will  continue  to  vote  as 
we  pray — that  is,  with  our  eyes  shut." 
— Public  Opinion. 


"Gained  II  Pounds 
In  15  Days." 

Said  Hon.  W.  W.  Kinlock,  editorially fn 
his  paper,  Christian  County  Republican, 
Ozark,  Mo.:  "I  took  two  boxes  NO-TO> 
BAC  a  year  ago,  it  destroyed  desirefor 
tobacco,  and  I  gained  II  poundsinIS 
days.  This  is  not  a  paid  notice,  but 
our  experience  given  in  hopes  many 
other  poor  tobacco  slaves  may  fake  NO- 
TO-BAC  and  be  freed."  A  natural  easy 
way  to  quit  tobacco-using.  Take 

NO-TO-BAC. 

We  fell  the  truth  about  NO-   

TO-BAC,  lor  if  it  falls  to  cure,  you  get 
your  money  back.  Just  fry  a  single 
box.  It  will  work  wonders;  make 
you  happy  in  more  ways  than  one.  No 
excuse  because  of  lack  of  faith,  for 
you  can  buy  under  your  own 

DRUGGIST'S  GUARANTEE. 

Every  druggist  Is  authorized  to  sell 
No-To-Bac  under  absolute  guarantee 
to  cure  every  form  'of  tobacco  using. 
Our  written  guarantee,  free  sample  of 
No-To-Bac  and  book  let  called,  "Don't 
Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life 
Away,"  mailed  for  the  asking.  Ad- 
dress THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO., 
Ohicago,  Montreal,  Can.,  NewYork.  72 


A  A  DBTC  C3'°<3y  catbanlo  ours 


I  constipation.  Only  lOe. 


AN  IDEAL  CLIMATE 

The  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on 
Utah  soil,  Father  Silvestre  Velez  de 
Escalaute,  who  reached  the  GREAT 
SALT  LAKE  ou  the  23rd  day  of  Sep- 
tereiber,  1776,  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Here 
the  climate  is  so  delicious,  the  air  so 
balmy,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  breathe 
by  day  and  by  night."  The  climate  of 
Utah  is  one  of  the  richest  endowments 
of  nature.  On  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  especially — anci  for  fifty  miles 
therefrom  in  every  direction — the  cli- 
mate of  climates  is  found.  To  enable 
persons  to  participate  in  these  scenic 
and  climatic  attractions,  and  to  reach 
the  famous  HEALTH,  BATHINQ  AND 
PLEASURE  RESORTS  of  Utah,  the 
UNION  PACIFIC  has  made  a  rate  to 
OQDEN  and  SALT  LAKE  CITY  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2.00,  from 
Missouri  River,  to  be  in  effect  June  21st, 
July  7th  to  10th  inclusive,  July  18th  and 
August  2d.    Return  limit  Oct.  31, 1900. 

For  time  table  and  full  information 
call  on  your  nearest  agent  or  address 
A.  Q.  SHEARMAN 

General  Agent  Passenger  Dept.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
Room  36,  Carew  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  0» 

ANY  MAKE  BICYCLE 

you  want  at  one-fourth  price. 
Cnn  Second-hand  Bicycles,  $0  *iA 
UUU  all  makes,  good  as  new  wtolU 
NEW  1899  and  1898  $Q  $IO 
MO»E  LS,  Uleh  Grade,  OtolO 
1900  Models,  best  makes  $11  94(1 
all  styles,  fully  guaranteed  lltofcW 

Great  F acfory  Clearing 
Sale.  We  ship  anywhere  for 
inspection.  Send  your  addroBS. 
If  you  are  UMABLE  to  BUY 
we  can  assist  you  to  EARN  A 
BICYCLE  distributing  cata- 
logues for  US.  Write  for  agency 
and  commence  work  at  once. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.43B,  Chicago. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.  L.Lanier, Mar 
_  tin, Tenn. , writes:' 

"Itreduoed  my  weight  2  I  l^B.  Id  15  days 
without  any  unpleasant  effeoti.  whaterer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
■ealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage  ,etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

    tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work. '"No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RUPTUP 

detention  from  work.  No  retui 


Facial  BIemliihe8,Tetter,8aIt 
Rheum,  Barber'a  Iteh,*Sciild 
ll^ad,  Ktntr  Worm,  Itchlne 

 Piles,  Sore  Eyelldii,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer'i*  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  SSc.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Fharmuci8t,  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Udt 


ECZEMA 


,    nflT  riOMFTFl?     P"'^'"'' hunt. 

i/^,  UUl^UUlUE  1  i„g  Jiineral.,  Gold  and 

Sliver,  also  Hods  and  Needles.  Circular  H  cents. 
B.  ti.  STAIFFEK,  Dept.  K.  F.,  tfarrisburg.  Pa. 


TP  *  riC  U7/mM  Kxpelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
lAPC^nfUKll  teed.  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELW  Jk  CO.,  182  State  Street,  Vhlcaeo. 

WANTPn  AflPNT^  every  county  to  sell  "  Family 
TTt\llll^L>  Memorials;"  good  proBts  and 

steady  wurk.    Address  Caiiipbell  .t  Co..  15S  Fluin  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

iBCn  lifrTTimP  QPR^P-  sample  FBEB. 
mill' Iff  CI  I  lllu  Dr.  F.  E.  May.BloominKton,  IlL 

■     A  P%  I  ^?  C  per  hour.    No  monev  required.  500 

Li  #W  I  El  O    new  articles.    Rox  194,  .larksonvllie,  Fla. 

Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1  ?S^"^iis'^of  ^.^^^^l^; 
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THE   F^AR/Vl   AIVD  F^IRESIDE 


AtJgust  15,  1900 


By  p.  H'^.  Humphreys 

■HE  first  elements  of  the  art  are 


easilj'  mastered.  One  who  is 
familiar  with  extensive  rovinng- 
"^^^7  If^ssons  that  are  usually  given 
JflTAi  to  beginners  at  this  season  on 
the  Great  Lakes  claims  that 
"any  little  gii-1  who  has  water 
to  row  on,  a  boat  to  row  in,  and  a  father 
or  brother  to  teach  her,  can  learn  to  row 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  her  brother, 
and  she  will  find  the  exercise  not  only 
delightful  as  a  pastime,  but  strength- 
ening as  a  health  measure."  She  then 
gives  directions  to  help  others  master 
the  art.  So  far  as  canoeing  goes,  she 
says  that  Canadian  girls  yield  the  palm 
to  no  one.  But  in  rowing  she  acknowl- 
edges that  honors  are  even  with  the 
American  girl. 

All  around  the  Great  Lakes,  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  there  are  hundreds  of 
young  women  who  can  handle  an  oar 
as  well  as  any  mere  man  on  the  conti- 
nent. They  may  not  be  able  to  make 
as  much  headway,  but  so  far  as  skill 
and  unison  are  concerned — always  pro- 
vided the  costume  be  suitable — there 
is  not  really  so  verj^  much  to  choose 
between  the  oarsmen  and  oarswomen. 
The  girls  have  the  added  advantage  of 
looking  pretty,  ft  has  never  entered 
the  wildest  imagination  to  speak  of  a 
sculler  wearing  a  sleeveless  guernsey 
and  abbreviated  tights,  and  spurting  up 
and  down  like  a  pair  of  shears  in  his 
cockle-shell,  as  being  an  object  of 
beauty.  Put  eight  of  him  together  and 
there  is  pleasure  in  watching  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  sweep-oars  and  the  skim' 
of  the  racing-shell  over  the  water.  But 
individually  each  member  of  the  crevsr 
looks  better  in  golfing  costume  or  ten- 
nis-fJannels. 

Nearly  every  Canadian  girl  living 
near  the  water  or  sx^ending  her  sum- 
mers there  learns  to  row  as  a  very 
small  person  indeed.  The  first  time 
she  steps  into  a  boat  by  herself  she  is 
shown  how  to  do  so  properly.  The 
boat  is  drawn  up  sideways  to  the 
landing-place,  be  it  a  dock  or  a  few 
logs  tied  to  the  shore.  Her  father 
holds  it  steadily,  and  tells  her  to  step 
directly  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  to 
keep  her  balance  and  drop  quietly  into 
her  seat.  After  a  few  times  she  is  able 
to  seat  herself  without  endangering  the 
lives  of  the  other  peopl^  in  the  boat. 
After  a  little  she  pines  to  learn  to  row. 
Her  mother  will  doubtless  object,  but 
the  father  will  be  anxious  to  see  how 
the  little  maid  can  manage. 

The  First  Lesso^j. — This  is  an  inter- 
esting process,  and  one'  in  which  the 
father  and  mother  and  brother  all  take 
a  hand;  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight 
on  the  lakes  to  witness  one  of  these 
family  affairs  in  giving  the  first  lesson 
to  the  little  girl.     She  is  seated  on 
the  center  seat,  with  her  face  toward 
the  stern.   Her  small  brother  sits  on  the 
seat  beside  her  and  takes  the  other  oar. 
Both  oars  ought  to  fit  easily  in  row- 
'cks,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  handle 
.iem  at  first  if  the  oars  do  not  lap  over 
iach  other.    Short  oars,  the  handles  of 
vhich    do    not    nearly    touch  when 
r ought  together,  are  best  for  begin- 
ers;  otherwise  there  are  pinches  and 
puises.    Our  girl  gets  much  advice. 
"Lean  forward  Avhen  I  do,"  snaps  her 
rother,  who  disaj)proves  of  the  bud- 
ing  new  woman. 

"Shoot  the  handle  of  the  oar  straight 
out  in  front  of  you,"  says  her  father. 

"Do  be  careful,  darling! "  No  need  to 
tell  whence  this  reminder. 

The  little  girl  does  as  she  is  told,  after 
the  manner  of  nice  little  girls,  and  is 
mildly  surprised  to  find  the  blade  of 
her  oar  awaj'  behind  her. 

"Now  di:op  it  into  the  water.  Not  so 
far;  tip  a  little  yet.  There,  now,  pull 
the  handle  toward  you." 

This  is  more  of  a  struggle.  The  water 
has  become  a  very  powerful  element. 
Of  course,  she  dips  deeply;  and,  of 
course,  her  brother  is  as  sarcastic  as  a 
thirteen-year-old  can  be. 

When  the  stroke  is  made  she  is  breath- 
lessly ready  for  another.  After  a  few 
more  strokes  the  wise  father  will  per- 


suade her  to  rest  for  the  day.  She  will 
not  be  in  the  least  ready  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, she  is  most  likely  anxious  to  trj'' 
both  oars.  But  the  summer  days  are 
long  when  one  is  j'oung,  and  there  are 
plenty  more  of  them. 

She  will  try  again  to-morrow,  still 
using  both  hands  to  the  oar.  It  will 
not  be  until  her  wrist  is  so  "  much 
stronger  that  she  can  manage  the  oar 
with  one  hand.  In  a  few  days  this  half 
of  rowing  will  be  quite  easy.  Then  will 
follow  the  laughable  efforts  of  attempt- 
ing to  row  with  both  oars — laughable 
to  the  onlookers,  at  least,  perhaps 
quite  the  oijposite  to  the  learner,  who 
wonders  if  it  ever  will  be  possible  to 
master  the  art;  but  like  the  lessons  in 
wheeling,  the  "knack"  is  soon  acquired, 
and  then  come  the  "extras." 

LTsiNG  Both  Oabs. — Kowing,  unlike 
many  other  sports,  is  an  accomplish- 
ment easy  of  acquirement,  and  once 
learned  never  forgotten.  Our  girl 
learns  by  her  second  day  to  pull  in 
harmony  with  her  brother.  He  denies 
1his,  grumpilj',  but  the  fact  remains. 

The  "baddest"  quarter  of  an  hour 
comes  when  she  tries  two  oars  all  by 
her  own  self.  It  is  just  a  little  trick->- 
that  of  being  able  to  work  both  oars  at 
the  same  time — quite  ridiculously  sim- 
ple when  you  get  it;  but  one  may 
flounder  on  for  days  without  catching 
the  trick.  The  father  is  much  pleased 
to  see  that  his  little  maid  is  observant 
and  quick  enough  to  do  so  the  first  day. 
It  requires  watching  two  ways.  First, 
to  put  both  oars  neatly  in  the  water 
at  the  same  time.  Next,  to  make  the 
strokes  simultaneously. 

Still  a  third  tug  of  war  is  ahead  of 
her.  That  is  when  she  must  learn  to 
keep  time  with  the  pair  of  oars  in  front 
of  her.  She  is  probably  a  big  girl  by 
this  time,  becatise  the  small  person 
sticks  to  one  oar  unless  she  is  very 
strong  indeed.  I  have  known  j'oung 
Canucks  of  eight  quite  expert  oars- 
women. I  know  one  of  that  age  who 
feathers  her  oars  like  a  champion  scul- 
ler. But  children  living  near  the  water 
will  use  an  oar  from  the  time  they  ai-e 
able  to  sit  up  and  get  a  fat  hand  half 
way  around  the  handle.  It  is  onlj'^  a 
matter  of  strength  of  arm  until  they 
can  tise  both  oars. 

There  are  still  many  things  to  learn 
after  our  girl  has  become  able  to  keep 
time  with  herself  and  with  the  oars  be- 
hind and  in  front. 

Leakning  to  Feather. — ^Ihere  is  the 
highly  ornamental  and  useful  accom- 
j)lishment  of  being  able  to  feather  her 
oars.  It  is  likewise  a  trick,  and  consists 
solelj'  of  bending  the  wrist.  When  one 
brings  the  oar  out  of  the  waler  it  is  in 
a  slanting  position.  Now  in  pu.--hing  it 
back  to  begin  another  stroke  one  has 
frequently  to  do  so  against  the  wind 
or  tossing  crests  of  waves.  A  simple 
expedient,  to  avoid  the  added  exertion, 
is  to  take  the  oar  back  horizontally 
rather  than  perpendicularly.  This  our 
girl  will  be  shown,  so  that  should  she 
be  out  in  rough  weather  she  will  know 
how  to  get  the  most  result  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  energJ^  She  will 
thus  also  avoid  splashing  the  other 
occupants  of  the  boat.  Feathering  is 
likewise  extremely  pretty,  and  is  the 
delight  of  a  young  oarswoman.  It  is 
done  simply  by  bending  the  hand  back- 
ward until  it  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  wrist.    It  soon  becomes  mechanical. 

How  TO  Back  Water. — Another  thing, 
to  be  learned  is  to  back  water.  Here 
are  two  motions  involved.  The  first,  to 
row  with  one  oar  and  back  water  with 
the  other.  This  is  as  simple  as  making 
your  thumbs  go  opposite  ways,  once 
the  girl  learns  to  remember  that  while 
one  hand  goes  forward  the  other  goes 
backward,  exactly  reverse.  It  is  expe- 
dient to  keep  time  with  this  action, 
as  well  as  with  the  plain  rowing.  The 
other  is  to  back  water  with  both  oars. 
This  often  consists  in  merely  keeping 
the  oars  in  position;  the  water  does  the 
rest.  Otherwise  it  amoimts  to  a  strong 
pushing  of  the  oars  back  through  the 
water,  reversing  the  stroke. 


This  is  really  concerned  with  steer- 
ing of  the  boat,  which,  when  done  by 
the  oars,  is  a  matter  requiring  some 
carefulness.  The  reg-ular  thing  where 
there  is  land  in  sight,  and  one  has  no 
rudder,  is  for  the  rower  to  head  the 
boat  right,  mark  what  point  of  land  is 
seen  over  the  stern,  and  keep  the  stern 
at  the  point  of  judicious  handling — 
harder  rowing  with  the  right  than  the 
left,  or  easier  with  the  left  than  the 
right.  This  is  much  better  than  stop- 
ping one  oar.  When  j'ou  resume  the 
oar  it  is  likely  to  conflict  with  the  oar 
behind  or  the  one  in  front. 

The  management  of  a  row-boat  re- 
quires experience  and  presence  of  mind, 
as  does  the  management  of  any  other 
craft.  The  girl  will  have  to  learn  how 
to  get  the  boat  away  from  the  dock  by 
well-directed  shoves  with  her  oar;  how 
to  bring  it  up  neatly  alongside  when 
she  lands;  how  to  avoid  "catching  a 
crab;"  how  to  use  long  oars  and  short 
oars,  and  so  on. 

After  learning  all  this  there  are  still 
several  points  to  keep  in  mind.  One 
must  learn  to  bend  from  the  waist;  to 
keep  the  shoulders  erect,  the  arms 
down;  to  press  well  against  the  foot- 
rest  as  the  oar  is  pulled  back,  thus  let- 
ting your  whole  body  do  the  work 
instead  of  the  arms  alone;  to  expend 
the  force  on  the  stroke;  to  pull  evenly 
and  with  long  strokes;  to  balance  the 
boat  properly,  or  see  that  others  do. 

All  these  different  facts  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  learner  while  teaching 
how  to  "feather"  and  ''back  water," 
and  the  other  "accomplishments"  that 
follow  the  lessons  in  "plain  rowing;" 
but  it  is  well  to  make  a  note  of  these 
little  details  of  position,  etc.,  and  keep 
them  in  pi-actice  during  everj^  lesson. 

The  Eow'ixG  Costume. — The  elaborate 
"boating  costumes"  usually  seen  at 
fashionable  watering-places  would  be 
considered  quite  out  of  place  where 
rowing  is  studied  as  an  art  and  prac- 
tised for  the  pleasure  and  the  healthful 
exercise  to  be  obtained.  The  best  young 
oarswomen  around  the  Great  Lakes  and 
about  the  numberless  small  lakes  and 
rivers  throughout  the  whole  continent 
are  usually  sensibly  costumed. 

A  thick  skirt  is  better  than  a  cotton 
one,  not  too  full,  and  rather  short,  in 
case, the  boat  should  leak,  as  so  many 
of  them  will  if  they  get  half  a  chance. 
Nearly  every  girl  who  rows  knows 
that  a  loose  waist  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Nor  should  there  be  anything 
tight-fitting  underneath  the  w-aist. 

Her  head-gear  should  be  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  securely  fastened  on.  Girls 
who  go  regnlarl3^  in  for  sculling — and 
their  number  is  increasing — wear  the 
manly  "sweaters."  Others  keep  to  a 
cool  shirt-waist,  with  a  blazer  to  put 
on  when  resting. 

Health-givixg  Properties. — Nobody 
has  ever  questioned  the  health-giving 
properties  of  rowing.  Its  usefulness 
for  straightening  stooped  shoulders  is 
so  thoroughly  understood  by  gymnasi- 
um directors  that  all  good  gymnasiums 
are  fitted  up  with  imitation  boats — that 
is,  a  sliding  seat  pulled  to  and  fro  by 
means  of  rubber  belts  with  exactly  the 
same  motion  as  rowing — for  use  in  the 
winter-time.  It  strengthens  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  arms  and  makes  the 
wrists  steady  and  strong.  i 

Add  to  this  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
one  takes  in,  and  the  fact  that  rowing 
will  keep  a  chill  away.  It  is  a  fascina- 
ting exercise  to  send  one's  craft  shoot- 
ing straight  as  a  die  through  waves  and 
calm,  to  leave  a  trail  of  swirling  water 
in  the  wake  of  the  boat,  to  guide  it  by 
ever  so  gentle  a  stroke,  to  bend  back- 
ward and  forward  in  harmony  with  the 
oars,  to  feather  the  oar  and  watch  the 
silver  drops  falling  into  the  silver 
water,  to  row  with  even,  steady  strokes 
on  and  on  past  lighthouse  and  buoy 
into  the  twinkling  harbor — these  are 
some  of  its  joys.  And  when  to  its  joys 
are  added  the  strengthening  of  the 
muscles  and  the  building  up  of  good 
health  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  girls 
as  well  as  the  boj's  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  season's  rowing-lessons. 


WORK-BOX  AND  SPOOL-CASE 

An  eight-sided  piece  of  cardboard  for 
the  top  and  also  one  for  the  bottom 
of  this  article,  measuring  six  inches 
across,  form  the  foundation.  Two  of 
each  will  be  necessary,  being  covered 
on  each  side  with  silk  and  overhanded 
tc^gether  or  fastened  with  library-paste 


and  put  under  a  heavy  weight.  The 
sides  are  one  and  one  half  inches  high 
and  one  inch  longer  on  each  end  than 
the  side  of  the  octagon,  and  rounded  at 
the  edges.  These  pieces  should  be  of 
a  lighter  quality  of  cardboard,  and 
should  then  have  tin  eyelets  put  in 
by  a  shoemaker.  Sew  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  and  catch  them  by  a 
few  stitches  at  the  top,  then  lace  them 
together  with  a  silk  cord,  catching  a 
spool  of  thread  between  every  one. 


The  lid  is  finished  with  a  heavj'  cord 
around  the  edge  and  a  rosette  of  ribbon, 
on  top.  It  can  be  made  entirely  of  one 
shade  of  silk,  or  the  inside  of  a  brighter 
or  more  delicate  color  than  the  outside. 
It  is  a  nice  way  in  which  to  preserve 
a  favorite  dress,  waist  or  necktie. 

B.  K. 

4. 

POINT  AND  DIAMOND  LACE 

Abbreviations. — K,  knit;  n,  narrow; 
o,  over;  p,  purl;  p  2  tog,  purl  2  to- 
gether. 

Cast  on  45  stitches.  Knit '  across 
plain. 

First  row — -K  5,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  8,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  k  8,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  4,  n,  o 
twice,  p  2  tog  (leave  thread  up),  k  1,  n, 
o  twice,  k  2. 

Second  row — K  3,  p  1,  k  1,  n,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  7,  p  1,  k  if,  p  1,  k  11,  p  1,  k  6. 

Third  row — K  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  k  4,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  k  4,  n,  o  twice,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  n,  o 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  6. 

Fourth  row — K  5,  n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  5,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  7,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  7, 
p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4. 

Fifth  row — K  1,  n  (o  twice,  n,  n,  p 
twice,  n,  n,  o  twice,  n),  repeat  three 
times,  n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  o  twice,  k  2. 

Sixth  row — K  3,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  1,  n, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog  (k  3,  p  1),  repeat  nine 
times,  k  2. 

Seventh  row — K  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n, 
o  tv\ice,  n,  k  4,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  k  4,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  9. 


Eighth  row — K  8,  n,  o  t-svice,  p  2  tog, 
k  5,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  7,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  7, 
p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4. 

Ninth  row — K  5,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  8,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  k  8,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  4,  n, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  o  twice,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  o  twice,  k  2. 

Tenth  row— K  3,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2, 
p  1,  k  1,  n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  7,  p  1, 
k  11,  p  1,  k  11,  p  1,  k  6. 

Eleventh  row — K  37,  plain  n,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  12.^ 

Twelfth  row— Bind  off '7,  k  3,  n,  o 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  38  plain.  Begin  at 
first  row.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Howell. 


Our  Choice 


HERE  are  many  white  soaps,  each  repre- 
sented to  be  just  as  good  as  the  Ivory; 
they  are  not,  but  like  all  imitations,  they 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the 
genuine*  Ask  for  Ivory  Soap  and  insist  upon 
getting  it*    Ivory  Soap  is  99^o  per  cent*  pure* 


Any  person  wisliing  a  copy  of  this  picture  may  mail  to  us  lo  Ivory  Soap  Wrappers,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send  a  copy  (without  printinel 
on  enninel  plate  paper,  14x17  inches, a  suitable  size  for  framins;.   thk  I'koctek  a  <;amiilr  co.  Cincinnati. 
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"HE  LOVES  ME  NOT" 

I  hate  a  woman  who  wiites  a  book,  prac- 
tises medicine  or  delivers  a  lecture.  I  hate 
the  prominent  woman.— Max  O'Kell. 

Though  I  have  toiled,  I  dreamed  until  to-day 
Life  was  a  sea  of  love,  which  surged  my  way. 

And  I  have  talien  labor  to  my  bi'east. 
Though  in  my  heart  sweet  joy  has  made  its 
uest. 

But  now  my  books  look  down  like  grinning 
elves 

And   mock  me  from   their   places  on  the 
shelves. 

Accusing  emblems  of  an  awful  fate- 
Why  should  I  live,  whom  Max  O'Rcll  can 
hate? 

Oh,  sister  women,  scattered  through  the  land. 
Women  who  toil  with  brain,  or  heart,  or  hand. 

Come,  let  us  tiud  companionship  in  grief! 
Man-of-Mueh-Talk— the  mighty  mongrel  chief 

Of  Jjatin  blood,  and  Irish  name,  and  gold 
American— alas!  has  he  not  told 

The  curious,  listening  world  he  loves  us  not? 
Oh,,  bitter  toil,   whose  end  such  woe  hath 
wrought! 

Though  all  mankind  beside  himself  approve, 
Of  what  avails  it  if  we  lose  His  love? 

Would  Paradise  itself  not  seem  a  hell 

To  wretched  women  scorned  by  Max  O'Rell? 

Fling  down,  fling  down  the  laurel  and  the 
bay! 

Sadder  to  us  than  cypress-leaves  are  they, 

Since  in  each  hard-earned  trophy  of  achieve- 
ment 

There  lies  the  witness  of  our  vast  bereave- 
ment! 

Oh,  to  do  nothing,  nothing!  My  heart  thrills 
With  envy  at  the  thouir-ht  of  imbeciles 

Who  sit  in  safe  retreats,  out.side  the  ban 
Of  mighty  Max  O'Kell,  the  Much-Talk-Man. 

Life,  you  would  teach  us  wisdom  in  your 
schools, 

Go  to— go  to— since  Max  prefers  us  fools. 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  New  York  Journal; 


WHEN  THE  SELFISH  WOMAN  TRAVELS 

jf^i^^HERE  is  nothing  so  productive 
L      ,1    Qf    selfishness    as  traveling," 
says  the  •  "feminine  obsei-ver," 
and  unfortunately  the  most  apt 
pupil  in  the  xmdesirable  school 
is  the  woman  who  but  fre- 
cjuently  leaves  her  home,  and 
•  when  she  does,  considers  that  the  fact 
of  her  having  bought  a  ticket  trom 
Smithtown  to  Jonesville  entitles  her  to 
every  consideration. 

On  the  Saratoga  special  such  a  char- 
acter recently  appeared,  and  with  her 
two  men,  presumably  husband  and  son, 
as  the  more  harassed  one  of  the  two 
she  addressed  as  "papa,"  while  the 
younger  and  more  rebellious  member 
answered  to  the  name  of  William.  Now, 
papa  and  William  would  not  have  been 
a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  for  they  actually 
seemed  ashamed  of  the  woman's  ac- 
tions; but  as  evil  companions  corrux^t 
good  morals,  so  did  the  continual 
nagging  and  prompting  of  this  woman 
serve  to  make  them  behave  in  a  man- 
ner that,  to  give  them  credit,  appeared 
foreign  to  their  nature.  At  Weehawken 
some  mistake  occurred  about  the  draw- 
ing-room cars,  and  there  were  two 
tickets  to  show  for  everj^  seat. 

The  cars  were  crowded;  women  with 
babies  and  men  with  bundles  flocked  in 
for  their  Saturday  iMlgriniage  to  .the 
mountains,  and  then  it  was  that  this 
■  woman  began  to  show  off.  "Now,  papa, 
don't  you  stir!"  she  said,  as  the  born 
politenes's  of  the  man  was  about  to 
manifest  itself  by  his  giving  up  his 
chair  to  a  tired  woman  who  held  a 
ticket  for  the  same  number.  "Posses- 
sion is  nine  points  of  the  law;  you've 
got  your  ticket  and  your  seat;  first 
come,  first  served,  and  if  they  can't  get 
seats  it's  the  fault  of  the  railroad,  not 
yours  or  mine! " 

"But,  Maria,  you  know  we  are  only 
going  to  Cornwall,  and  William  and  I 
can  just  as  well  go  into  the  smoker  and 
let  a  couple  of  ladies  have  our  chairs." 
"That's  just  like  a  man;  paid  your 
ii  money,  I  suppose,  to  stand!  No,  sir; 
just  you  sit  still  and  let  the  conductor 
get  'em  out  of  the  muddle." 

They  were  evidentlj'  used  to  Maria's 
little  ways,  for  they  sat  still,  looking 
very  red  and  uncomfortable  as  they  saw 
women  gazing  hopelessly  about  for  a 
resting-place,  holding  in  their  hands 
tickets  for  chairs  which  were  already 
pre-empted.     !Maria,  however,  enjoyed 
tfhe  fun.    She  positively  beamed  on  the 
jfess    fortunate    individuals.     A  baby 
fwho  made  advances  to  her  from  the 


arms  of  its  nurse,  who  was  obliged  to 
stand,  was  not  encouraged  in  its  dem- 
onstrations, as  she  did  not  care  to  share 
hei-  easy  position  even  with  so  small  a 
creature,  and  by  so  doing  relieve  its 
tired  cai-etaker  for  a  little  while,  at 
least.  When  Cornwall  was  reached  she 
left  the  train,  followed  by  two  sheep- 
ish-looking men  who  had  not  enjoyed 
their  trip  one  bit;  and  as  the  train 
moved  off  she  was  heard  to  remark  that 
it  took  a  pretty  smart  railroad  to  get 
ahead  of  her.  P'.  W.  H. 

i. 

CLOVER  AND  PINEAPPLE  LACE 

Abbreviations. — Ch,  chain;  s  c,  sin- 
gle crochet;  d  c,  double  crochet;  st, 
stitch. 

First  row— Ch  33,  1  s  c  in  S  st  of  ch, 
ch  5,  skip  3,  1  s  c  in  next,  ch  5,  skip  3, 

1  double  in  same,  make  3  more  loops 
in  same  place,  ch  3,  skip  3,  1  double  in 
next  ch  3,  1  double  in  same,  make  3 
more  loops,  ch  1 ;  turn. 

Second  row — 1  s  c,  5  doubles,  1  s  c  in 
first  loop.  Repeat  twice,  ch  3,  7  doubles 
in  center  of  second  loop,  to  begin  pine- 
apple, ch  3,  1  s  c,  5  doubles,  1  s  c  in 
first  loop,  ch  5,  1  s  c  in  first  loop,  make 

2  more  loops,  ch  5;  turn. 

Third  row — Make  3  loops,  ch  5,  make 

3  loops  in  center  of  clover,  ch  3,  1 
double   on   first  double  of   center  ch 


3,  1  double  on  next.    Eepeat  from  ch 

3  to  make  7  doubles,  ch  3,  make  3  loops 
in  center  of  clover,  ch  1;  turn. 

Fourth  row — 1  s  c,  5  doubles,  1  s  c 
in  first  loop.  Eepeat  twice,  ch  3,  1  s  c 
between  first  2  doubles.  Repeat  to 
make  5  small  loops,  ch  3,  1  s  c,  5  d  c, 
1  s  c  in  first  loop.    Repeat  twice,  make 

4  loops,  ch  5;  turn. 

Fifth  row— IMake  4  loops,  ch  5, 
make  3  loops  in  center  of  first  clo- 
ver, ch  3,  make  4  small  loops,  ch  3,  make 
3  loops  in  center  of  clover,  ch  1;  turn. 

Sixth  row — 1  s  c,.  5  doubles,  1  s  c  in 
first  loop.  Eepeat  twice,  ch  3,  make  3 
small  loops,  eh  3,  1  s  c,  5  doubles,  1  s  c 
in  first  loop.  Eepeat  twice,  make  5 
loops,  ch  5;  turn. 

Seventh  row-^Make  5  loops,  ch  5, 
make  3  loops  in  center  of  clover,  ch  3, 
make  2  small  loops,  ch  3,  make  3  loops 
in  center  of  clover,  ch  1;  turn. 

Eighth  row — 1  s  c,  5  doubles,  1  s  c  in 
first  loop.  Eei^eat  twice,  ch  3,  make  1 
small  loop,  ch  3,  make  1  s  c,  5  doubles, 
1  s  c  in  first  loop.  Repeat  twice,  ch  5, 
make  6  loops,  ch  5;  turn. 

Ninth  row — Make  6  loops,  ch  5,  make 
3  loops  in  center  of  clover,  ch  3,  1 
double  in  loop, 'ch  3,  make  3  loops  in 
center  of  clover,  ch  1;  turn. 

Tenth  row — 1  s  c,  5  doubles,  1  s  c  in 
first  loop.  Eepeat  twice,  ch  3,  skip  1, 
ch  1,  s  c  in  next,  omit  ch,  make  1  single, 

5  doubles,  1  s  c  in  loop.  Repeat  twice, 
ch  5,  1  s  c  in  loop  (6  loops),  ch  5. 

Begin  at  first  row,  omitting  the  32 
ch.  Naomi  Mattison. 


CRAZY  POINT- LACE 

Make  a  chain  of  30  stitches. 

First  row — 1  d'  c  in  fifth  st  of  ch,  1 
ch,  miss  1  st,  1  d  c  in  next  st,  eh  1, 
miss  1  st,  1  d  c  in  next  st,  miss  2  st, 
3  d  c  in  next  st,  ch  2,  1  d  c  in  same  st, 
miss  2  st,  3  d  c  in  next  st,  ch  2,  1  d  c 
in  same  st,  miss  2  st,  3  d  c  in  next  st, 
ch  2,  1  d  c  in  same  st,  1  ch,  miss  1  st, 

1  d  c  in  next  st,  ch  1,  miss  1  st,  1  d  c  in 
next  st,  ch  1,  miss  1  st,  1  d  c  in  next  st, 
ch  1,  miss  1  st,  1  d  c  in  next  st,  miss 
,2  st,  3  d  c  in  next  st,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
st,  miss  2  st,  3  d  c  in  next  st,  2  ch,  1  d  c 
in  same  st;  turn. 

Second  row — 3  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch, 
3  d  c  in  same  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 

2  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in 
same  ch,  1  ch,  1  d  c  on  d  c,  ch  1,  d  c  on 
d  c,  ch  1,  d  c  on  d  c,  ch  1,  d  c  on  d  c, 

3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in 


same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  3  ch,  1  e 
in  same  ch,  1  ch,  1  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c 
on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  1  d  c  in 
second  st  of  4  ch;  turn. 

Third  row — 4  ch,  1  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch, 
d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c  in 

2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in 
next  2  ch,  1  ch  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 

3  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch, 
d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c 
on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c  in  next 

2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in 
next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c 
in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  same  ch; 
turn. 

Fourth  row — 3  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  3  ch, 

3  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,' 
3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
ch,  3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in 
same  ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 
1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c 
in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c 
in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch, 

3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 

1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  in  third  st  of 

4  ch;  turn. 

Fifth  row — 4  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c 
on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c  in  next 

2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in 
next  2  ch,  5  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  'ch,  3  cl  c 
in  next  3  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch, 
d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on 

d  c,  Jt  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c  in 
next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  dh,  1 
d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 

2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch, 

3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c 
in  same  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 
2  ch,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  same  ch; 
turn. 

Sixth  row — 3  ch,  1  s  c  in  2 
ch,  3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  2  ch, 

1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 

2  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch, 

3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c 
in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch, 
2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch, 
d  e  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1 
ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 

3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch, 
3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch, 

3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 

1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  in  third  st  of 

4  ch;  turn. 

Seventh  row — 4  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch, 
d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c  in  next 

2  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 

3  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in 
next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch, 
d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on 
d  c,  ch  1,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch, 

2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 

3  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in 
next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  s  c 
in  next  2  ch;  turn. 

Eighth  row — 3  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  3  ch, 

1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch, 

2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 
2  ch.  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on 
d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c. 


1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c 
in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  2  ch, 

1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch, 

2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 
1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch, 
d  c  in  third  st  of  4  ch;  turn. 

Ninth  row — 4  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c 


on  d  c,  X  ch,  d  c  on  cf  c,  3  d  c  in  next 
2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same,  3  d  c  in  next 
2  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 
2  ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on 
d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 
1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  .'i  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch, 

1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch, 

2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  s  c  in  next 

2  ch;  turn. 

Tenth  row — 3  ch,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch, 
1  d  c  in  same  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  3  ch,  3  ch, 
1  d  c  in  same  ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch, 
d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on 
d  c,  3  d  c  in  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  ch, 

3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
ch,  3  d  c  in  next  2  ch,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in 
same  ch,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 
1  ch,  d  c  on  d  c,  1  ch,  1  d  c  in  third  st 
of  4  ch. 

Eepeat  from  first  row  for  the  length 
required. 

Work  1  s  c,  6  d  c,  1  s  c  in  3  ch  around 
the  points.  A.  L.  A.  B. 

A. 

A  COLORADO  SUNBONNET 

"Yes,  ma'am;  not  only  children,  but 
grown  people  as  well,  wear  sunbonnets. 
Just  think  of  it!  And  you  would,  too, 
*were  you  here  in  these  summer  winds 
and  piercing  rays  of  the  sim,'  and  went 
out  camping  on  the  Eockies,  as  we  do. 
I  laugh  yet  whenever  I  think  of  a  vis- 
itor I  had  last  summer.  The  visitor 
was  a  young  man  but  recently  married. 
Said  he,  'I  didn't  want  to  come  at  all, 
but  my  wife  begged  me  to,  and  ask  you 
if  you  would  sell  her  your  bonnet  for  a 
dollar.  We  are  to  start  for  the  lakes 
to-morrow,  and  she  says  your  bonnet 
is  just  the  thing  for  the  trip;  that  it  is 
the  i^rettiest  one  in  the  valley.' 

"J  replied  that  she  could  have  it,  but 
that  a  dollar  was  far  too  much  for  it. 
But  he  insisted  on  leaving  that  sum. 

"The  bonnet  was  an  old-fashioned 
Shaker  revived,  and  was  made  from  a 
soft,  fine  piece  of  tea-matting.  The 
top  was  cut  as  one  would  cut  any  sun- 
bonnet,  then  stitched  along  the  edge,  to 
prevent  raveling.  I  then  cut  out  the  li^- 
ing  and  stitched  the  two  together,  then 
turned  carefully,  so  that  the  seam  could 
not  be  discerned.  I  used  for  the  lining 
and  the  trimmings  a  beautiful  piece  of 
light-blue  Silesia.  T  pinked  a  strip  one 
and  one  half  inches  wide,  with  'which  I 
made  a  very  full  box-plaited  ruffle 
around  the  front  and  back  of  top.  The 
cape  was  pinked  on  both  edges  and  put 
on  with  a  ruffle  heading,  as  was  also 
the  crown.  A  large  bow  was  placed 
on  the  top." 

Ella  Baetlett  Simmons. 
i. 

SENSIBLE  OUTING  SUGGESTIONS 

If  this  happens  to  'be  the  first  really 
prolonged  vacation  at  shore  or  moun- 
tains, don't  make  the  fact  noticeable  by 
a  disagreeable  boasting  of  former  good 
times. 

Bathing  costumes  should  be  dark  in 
color,  well-fitting,  and  never  conspic- 
uously worn;  it  is  not  only  the 
style  of  the  dress,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  worn,  that 
makes  the  water-toilet  modest 
or  immodest. 

Don't  tell  fairy  stories  anent 
your  social  or  financial  position 
while  sojourning  at  the  resorts. 
Remember  ^mmer  is  followed 
by  grim-visaged  winter,  and  lies 
invented  to  deceive  often  turn 
into  scourges  and  smite  you  un- 
awares. 

No  one  is  so  credulous  as  to 
believe  women  who  wear  cheap 
jewels  and  tawdry  finery  when 
they  drawl  out  the  information 
that  their  best  gowns  and  finest 
jewels  have  been  left  at  home. 
Gentlewomen  of  refinement  nev- 
er talk  so. 

Don't  lay  too  much  stress  up- 
on the  clothes  you  wear.  Above 
all,  never  talk  dress  or  criticise 
the  costuming  of  other  women 
if  you  would  be  a  pleasing  com- 
panion to  a  man.  Men  hate  dress 
talk  and  gossip. 

If  you  "bike,"  don't  enter  the 
summer  hotel  dining-room  in 
your  wheeling-rig.  A  bathing- 
costume  would  be  quite  as  cor- 
rectly worn. 
Counterfeit  relationships  invariably 
come  to  grief.  Some  one  you  thought 
leagues  away  turns  up,  and,  behold,  you 
are  found  out — as  you  richly  deserve  to 
be.  The  "cousin"  myth  has  been  done 
to  death,  happily.  P.  W.  H. 

[UOUSEHOLD  CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  17] 
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TWO  OLD  CRUSOES 

By  Florence  McCallen 
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Chapter  I. 

^Hic  low  room,  with  its  wide  fireplace 
aud  briglit,  crackling  fire,  its  clean- 
scoured  floor,  and  yellow  walls  sliin- 
ing  golden  in  the  firelight,  looked 
peaceful  enough;  but  the  woman 
sitting  in  the  hickory  rocker  before 
the  fire  looked  far  from  peaceful. 
Her  strong,  unwrinkled  hands  were 
with  needless  vigor  and  speed.  An 
old  man  sat  near,  gazing  uneasily  into  the 
fire,  avoiding  her  glance;  he  was  plump  and 
small,  with  round  blue  eyes,  and  his  manner 
was  conciliatory. 

•'I  don't  know  why  you  should  accuse  James 
of  that,"  he  said,  at  length. 

There  was  both  pity  and  protecting  love  in 
the  look  she  gave  him,  but  she  knitted  on 
without  answering. 

"He  said  that  John  was  coming  from  the 
city  to-morrow,  and  they  thought  it  better  to 
take  us— for  us  to  go  home  with  him— for— 
for  the  winter,  "tt'e  have  no  man  now,  and 
he  thinks  it  ain't  safe— John  thinks  it  ain't 
safe — for  us  to  live  here  alone.  Me  seventy, 
and  you  close  oti  fiftj'-eight.   He  said — " 

"Nathan,"  said  the  wife,  with  forced  com- 
posure, "don't  you  know  what  they  mean? 
They  are  our  sous,  but  we  need  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  facts.  James  has  taken  in  all  the 
fields  one  by  one;  they  are  now  his  as  surely 
as  if  they  were  already  deeded  away.  He 
controls  them— not  you  or  I.  We  have  no  man, 
because  the  need  for  one  and  the  ability  to 
pay  one  went  with  the  laud.  In  kindness, 
you  think,  father,  but  mistaken  kindness— 
if  they  mean  to  be  kind.  James  has  taken 
to  himself  everything  we  had  to  bring  an 
income,  aud,  as  he  says,  are  dependent  upon 
John  and  him:  he  is  going  to  try  to  make 
us  give  up  our  home.  The  "income,'  or  'allow- 
ance,' as  they  call  it,  isn't  half  what  James 
gets  from  one  field  alone.  Nathan,  Nathan, 
let  us  take  what  is  our  own  and  live  our 
lives  out  here  where  we  began  life  together!" 

The  old  man  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
"They  ain't  going  to  allow  that,  Marthy,  the 
boys  ain't.  They  don't  think  it  hard  on  us 
to  be  spared  from  work.  AVe'll  go  into  a 
big  house  het  all  over  without  its  carryin'  a 
stick  of  wood;  we  shall  have  our  own  room, 
aud  we  won't  have  to  do  a  tap." 

"The  blindness  of  men!  To  take  a  strong, 
vigorous  woman  from  familiar  surroundings 
and  the  pleasant,  daily  work  of  a  lifetime, 
set  her  down  in  a  strange  house — as  strange 
to  her  as  the  golden  streets  of  the  New 
Jerusalem— a  house  not  hers,  with  no  duties, 
no  occupation— aud  expect  her  to  like  it!" 

The  woman  shut  her  firm  mouth  and  went 
on  with  her  work.  "Well,  well,  Nathan,"  she 
said,  after  a  time,  "it  will  take  awhile  to  kill 
me,  I  keep  my  strength  so;  we'll  try  it.  But 
if  our  girls  had  lived— boys  forget,  or  never 
learn,  but  a  daughter  would  know.  We'll  go; 
but  never  expect  me  to  be  content.  I  shall 
never  be  content." 

In  time  the  flitting  was  accomplished.  John, 
the  son  whom  the  happy  young  mother  had 
named  in  that  blissfully  proud  aud  holy  first 
hour  of  his  life,  when  he  lay  upon  her  arm, 
a  small  and  iusiguificant  germ  of  humanity 
interesting  to  her  alone,  for  that  disciple 
whom  the  Master  loved,  proved  an  exceedingly 
cool  and  matter-of-fact  personage.  Among 
the  articles  set  out  for  removal  was  the 
battered  old  cradle  in  which  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  babies  had  been  rocked  and  sung  asleep, 
and  from  which  three  fair  little  daughters 
had  been  taken  to  their  coffins.  An  old  but 
daint.v  patchwork  quilt  lay  folded  in  it,  and  a 
tiny  pillow  of  down  la^  by  it.  John  kicked 
it  aside  with  his  shiny  boot;  to  him  it  was  but 
the  shabby  chrysalis  from  which  he  had  so 
gloriously  emerged.  The  little  pillow  fell  out, 
the  quilt  unfolded. 

"You  can't  take  such  a  thing  as  that,  moth- 
er; Sophia  would  faint,  and  it  is  of  no  possi- 
ble use." 

"Sophia  did  not  faint  when  she  rocked 
Captain  Shields'  grandchildren  in  one  just 
like  it,  when  she  worked  in  their  family," 
his  mother  remarked,  as  she  refolded  the  little 
quilt  and  tucked  it  tenderly  away  with  the 
pillow  in  a  trunk.  John  flushed  and  turned 
away  with  a  feeling  that  his  mother  was  un- 
reasonable and  getting  very  childish. 

To  the  successful  city  man  the  old  fields 
were  simply  old  friends,  remembered  chiefly 
as  the  scene  of  much  tiresome  work  which 
had  paid  him  but  poorly.  He  had  begun  to 
regard  his  father  and  mother  with  self-sat- 
isfied benevolence,  as  cueatures  of  his  bounty; 
but  now  he  felt  that  his  mother  had  reserva- 
tions. Nor  was  she  altogether  satisfactory  in 
appearance.  Her  crisp,  graying  hair,  which 
waved  away  from  a  too-narrow  forehead,  was 
dressed  too  plainly,  and  the  country  make  of 
her  blue  cotton  gown  made  her  really  fine 
figure  look  dowdy  in  his  eyes— which  were  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  as  his  Sophia  permitted. 
He  had  a  vague  feeling  that  his  mother  had 
expected  something  different  from  him,  he 
could  not  tell  what;  her  wide-apart  gray  eyes 
looked  cold  and  unlike  his  mother's  eyes. 
There  was  something  lacking.  When  he  got 
back  she  had  finished  packing;  the  old  cradle 


had  been  put  away,  but  of  what  had  beeu 
laid  away  with  it  John  Raydou  had  not  a 
notion.  But  memories  of  baby  days,  dear, 
troublesome  boy  days— all  that  her  two  stal- 
wart, troublesome  boys  had  been  to  her— was 
in  that  cradle's  shabby  depths.  The  rest  of 
her  life's  happiness  lay  iu  the  three  little 
graves  on  that  far  hillside.  Her  "rags,"  as 
her  son  called  the  carefully  made  bed-clothing 
—made  by  hand,  stitch  by  stitch,  with  one  of 
the  babies  on  her  knee  oftener  than  not— were 
all  packed,  and  John  saw  no  way  of  leaving 
them  behind  with  his  mother  personally  su- 
perintending the  loading.  Sophia  must  attend 
to  the  disposing  of  them  later. 

At  last  all  was  done;  the  old  man  pottered 
about,  reluctant  to  leave,  but  his  wife  sat 
upright  in  the  wagon,  never  turning  her  head 
when  they  drove  away  from  the  old,  maple- 
shaded  house.  A  loosened  gutter  hung  over  a 
kitchen  window.  "There,  Nathan,"  she  said, 
as  she  passed  out,  "you  ought  to  have  fixed 
that." 

"It  will  not  matter,"  answf;red  John.  "I 
have  arranged  to  sell  the  place  at  once." 

The  old  man  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  his 
son's  faultless  glove.'  "You  ought  not  to  sell, 
John,  until  we  see  whether  mother  likes 
town;  we  don't  want  to  fret  mother." 

"Pshaw,  father!  I  am  surprised  that  you 
have  not  more  sense  and  judgment,"  said 
John,  shifting  his  hand  petulantly,  so  that 
the  knotted  and  toil-worn  hand  slid  away 
helplessly. 

"They  can  sell  nothing  of  ours,  Nathan, 
without  our  consent,"  said  his  wife,  with 
cold  emphasis;  "and  it  surprises  me  to  hear 
you  speak  of  disposing  of  your  father's  prop- 
erty as  if  we  were  both  idiots,  or  dead.  You 
might  as  well  think  of  selling  the  National 
park." 

"Truly,"  thought  John,  "it  is  time  the  old 
people  were  attended  to— mother  is  indei'd 
growing  childish."  He  bade  the  old  people 
good-by  at  his  brother's  gate,  telling  himself 
that  his  time  was  far  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  mere  "visiting:"  that  they  could 
follow  him  after  their  visit  with  James.  He 
would  send  a  carriage  to  the  station. 

So  the  old  folks  fared  alone  up  the  prim, 
stone-flagged  path  to  their  son's  new,  unut- 
terably dreary  house.  James'  wife  was  in 
her  kitchen.  She  was  a  fat,  dolorous  woman, 
with  two  objects  iu  life;  namely,  to  keep  her 
husband  in  a  good  humor,  aud  to  save  money. 
Their  home  was  childless  except  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  forlorn  "bound"  boy  who  seemed  to 
bend  all  the  energy  of  his  famine-stricken 
little  body  in' the  direction  of  "plenty  to  eat, 
and  time  to  eat  it"— a  state  of  beatitude  he 
was  not  likely  to  attain  at  James  Raydon's 
farm,  as  he  was  kept  busy  every  moment  of 
his  waking  life. 

James'  wife  extended  a  hand  as  flabby  and 
cold  as  a  dead  fish  to  the  old  people  in  turn, 
sighing  wearily,  "James  is  out  in  the  back 
field  a-spreadin'  manure.  That  field's  a  heap 
of  trouble  to  him;  it  don't  raise  nothin'." 

Grandma  looked  at  her  steadily  as  she  sat 
down  on  the  sheepskin-seated  chair  offered 
her.  "John's  talking  about  selling  the  rest 
of  the  land,  Ann,  so  I  reckon  it  won't  be 
much  more  trouble  to  you." 

"Law,  law!  I  reckon  James'll  have  a  say- 
so  in  that!  John  has  allays  acted  like  the 
wliole  thing  was  Jiisn!" 

Grandpa  fidgeted  iu  his  chair,  but  grandma 
laughed.  "Yes,  that'*  what  we  think:  me  and 
pa.   He  acts  that  way,  John  does." 

Ann  was  mollified;  she  added  a  small  addi- 
tional slice  to  the  stingy  pat  of  butter  on 
the  table  she  was  setting.  "There's  that  leg- 
acy of  Aunt  Serildy's,"  she  went  on,  in  some 
excitement.  "James  thinks  that  ought  to 
come  to  him,  an'  I  think  so.  John  grabs  ever'- 
thing;  he  ain't  a-goin'  to  get  that  legacy 
without  a  fuss!"  ' 

"No,  he  ain't,"  assented  grandma;  "but 
don't  you-all  think  you'd  best  leave  pa  and 
me  a  dollar  or  two  to  buy  any  little  thing 
we  -may  want'^  We  may  live  quite  a  spell." 

Even  grandpa's  good  temper  was  ruffled  by 
this  discussion.  He  rose,  brushing  his  hard 
hands  down  his  jean  trousers  with  a  rasping 
sound.  "I'll  jest  go  down  to  the  field  to 
John,  Marthy,"  be  said,  "and  you  and  Ann 
can  get  your  visit  out,  so's  we  can  start  on  to 
John's  to-morrow." 

Grandma  waited  until  he  was  well  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  said,  "I've  beeu  wantin' 
to  tell  you  all  about  Sister  Serildy,  and  now's 
as  good  a  time  as  any.  Set  down,  Ann;  you're 
some  savin'  in  other  things,  save  yourself 
when  ,vou  can  as  well  as  not." 

Ann  obeyed,  her  light  eyes  dropping  tears 
in  sinful  profusion;  grandma  took  out  her 
knitting.  "I  reckon  you  know  about  your 
Aunt  Serildy;  how  she  was  not  your  aunt  at 
all,  nor  no  kin,  but  just  a  poor  little  orphan 
that  my  mother  took  when  the  little  thing 
was  little  and  cute  and  well  favored.  Mother 
died  when  the  child  was  about  ten,  and  your 
pa  and  me,  bein'  new  married,  wc  took  and 
raised  her;  she  helped  me  in  all  I  had  to  do, 
raising  the  children  one  after  another,  coming 
on  fast— God  bless  'em— and  when  she  was 
about  grown  she  saved  a  young  man  she  was 


promised  to  from  being  burned  to  death.  Shel" 
was  awfully  burned  herself,  yet  got  well,  but 
disfigured  for  life.  The  young  man  was  all 
right  in  looks,  but  when  he  saw  Serild.v  he 
fainted.  He  never  saw  her  again;  she  offered 
him  his  freedom,  and  he  took  it.  So  she  lived 
a  good  while,  and  was  a  good  woman,  and  he 
was  a  good  man,  only  weak-like  and  liking 
pretty  things.  So  when  he — or  before  he 
died— sent  for  Serildy,  and  they  was  mar- 
ried according  to  his  wishes,  so  she  might 
be  raised  above  hard  work,  I  went  with  her, 
and  she  seemed  to  forget  all  but  the  fact  that 
he  still  loved  her  aud  had  thought  of  her  at 
last.  God  had  took  his  eyesight,  poor  boy, 
so  her  looks  couldn't  shock  him;  and  they  had 
bettered  a  good  deal,  an,vwa.v.  Then  she 
fretted  after  him  when  he  was  dead,  and 
when  she  died  she  left  the  money  to  me,  to  do 
with  as  I  please.  The  lawyers  got  some  hole 
to  pick  at,  and  some  claim,  and  so  they  are 
still  lawin',  and  I  reckon  they  will  law  while 
there's  a  dollar  left.  None  of  you  need 
make  claims  till  the  lawyers  get  through.  I 
thought  I'd  let  you  know  the  rights  of  it,  so 
,vou  need  not  worry  any  till  there's  something 
to  worr.v  over." 

After  a  long  night  spent  in  that  atmos- 
phere of  chilly  respectability  the  old  couple 
went  on  their  way.  Grandpa  had  intended  to 
get  up  early  and  tt  alk  across  the  field  to  mend 
that  pipe,  but  the  excitement  of  the  previous 
da.v  had  tired  him,  and  he  overslept.  He  was 
full  of  pleased  comments,  and  kept  dropping 
them  at  inopportune  moments  when  grand- 
ma's e.ves  were  aching  with  repressed  tears, 
and  her  imagination  was  picturing  the  old 
house,  deserted  for  the  first  time  since  the 
first  fire  had  been  kindled  on  the  wide  old 
hearth  forty  years  before.  She  was  thinking, 
as  the  train  shrieked  into  the  bustling  young 
city,  that  the  sun  must  have  passed  the  noon- 
mark  on  the  worn  old  doorstep,  and  that 
Nathan  must  be  hungry ;  he  was  excitedl.v 
gathering  up  bundles  and  calling  upon  her  to 
hurr.v. 

Sophia  received  them  with  the  varnish  of 
recent  culture  very  thickly  laid  on,  gave  her 
mother-in-law  a  cool  touch  of  the  hand,  and 
to  grandpa  as  warm  a  smile  as  her  new  gen- 
tilit.v  would  admit  of.  There  were  children  in 
John's  home,  the  outwardl.v  polite,  impish, 
modern  children  that  make  a  child-lover 
quake,  and  were  like  a  nightmare  to  their 
grandmother.  At  least  two  of  them  were— 
a  proper  boy  and  a  proper  girl;  but  there  was 
another — a  bad,  sulky  boy  who  tore  his 
clothes,  was  dirty  often,  maue  noises,  and 
failed  in  his  lessons.  This  bad,  unpopular 
boy  was  ten  years  old,  and  his  name 
was  Wynchester,  No  one  thought  of  it,  but 
Wynne  looked  a  small,  soiled  image  of  his 
grandmother;  his  square  jaw  showed  firmness, 
his  gray  eyes  looked  with  fearless  honesty 
straight  into  one's  eyes.  His  grandparents 
said  little  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  there  was  a  friendship  between'  them. 
His  grandmother's  eyes  told  him,  when  he 
had  dropped  his  napkin  at  table,  that  he  might 
happily  recover  it  before  reproof  came.  She 
mended  his  things,  and  sewed  on  missing 
buttons  which  the  servants  neglected,  and 
took  intelligent  care  of  his  pets  when  he  was 
absent.  Graudpa  told  stories  of  early  days- 
stories  with  bears  aud  Indian-fighting  in 
them— understood  many  makes  of  guns  and 
revolvers,  and  could,  and  did,  explain  their 
mechanism  intelligently;  and  as  this  was  a 
subject  upon  which  W.vupe  desired  to  be 
posted,  they  fraternized.  Grandma  submitted 
to  a  prett.v  cap,  the  silk  apron  of  a  very  old 
woman,  and  the  lace  fichu,  but  would  not  give 
up  her  usual  knitting,  nor  her  attendance  at 
every  service  of  the  plain  little  church  of  the 
United  Brethren,  which  she  found  in  a  back 
street  of  the  pushing  and  careless  young 
city.  The  luxurious  modern  house  was  a  nov- 
elt.v  at  first,  but  soon  became  to  the  old  people 
a  dreary  prison.  They  bad  their  own  room, 
but  it  was  liable  to  be  invaded  at  all  times 
by  maids  with  dust-pan  and  broom,  by  the 
two  children,  who  appropriated  everything  of 
interest  to  them  and  hid  them  away  like 
magpies.  They  missed  the  cheery,  open  fires, 
and  the  independent  farm-life,  where  old 
neighbors  gathered  about  their  table  and 
their  hearth.  Once  grandpa  ventured  to  ask 
the  pastor  of  the  little  church  to  call.  The 
experiment  was  not  a  success.  The  good  man 
stayed  and  stayed  (while  grandma  fidgeted), 
and  completed  his  morning's  mistaken  perfor- 
mance by  accepting  a  grudging  invitation  to 
luncheon.  The  master  of  the  house  being 
absent,  the  three  were  treated  with  cold  dis- 
approval by  Sophia,  and  poor  grandpa  felt 
very  much  as  he  had  done  when  in  nearly 
forgotten  days  he  had  taken  a  bath— or 
swim— instead  of  Sunda.v-school,  and  slunk 
home  in  the  gloaming  full  of  joy  that  he  had 
had  one  more  glad  hour,  and  of  fear  that  he 
must  pa.v  the  price.  As  he  looked  across  the 
table  at  his  daughter-in-law  he  involuntarily 
put  his  hand  to  his  hair  expecting  to  find  it 
damp.  He  never  invited  another  guest  to  his 
son's  house,  not  even  when  his  old  friend 
Captain  Shields  came  up  from  his  winter 
home  in  Florida  on  business,  and,  pitying  the 
forlorn  old  man,  made  him  custodian  of  his 
many  houses.  His  residence  wag.  next  door 
to  John's  house— which  overtopped  it  by  a 
stor.v— and  was  fully  furnished,  and  the  two 
old  friends  went  over  it  together.  "I  wish  you 
could  live  here,  Nathan.  But  I  suppose  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  your  affairs,  and  I  think  you  are 
making  a  mistake.  Forgive  an  old  frlend'8 
meddling." 

"It  ain't  jest  the  best  place  for  Marthy," 


the  old  man  answered,  as  they  sat  down  in 
the  shrouded  parlor;  "she's  active,  Marthy 
is;  but  I  guess  we  can  stand  it.  The  boys  are 
all  we've  got;  the  little  girls— they^they  ain't 
alive,  and  the  boys  are  all  we've  got." 

"Not  all,  old  friend;  but  if  you  don't  listen 
to  your  wife's  counsel  you  will  soon  have 
nothing  else.  I  am  sure  Martha  did  not 
want  to  leave  the  farm." 

"No,  she  didn't;  but  it  seemed  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

"And  she  gave  iu?  I  thought  so.  Now, 
Nathan,  listen  to  me.  I  consider  you  perfect- 
ly capable  of  attending  to  my  business;  why 
do  you  not  see  to  your  own?  I  know  the 
boys  have  the  start  of  you,  but  hold  on  to  all 
that  is  legally  yours.  Live  on  the  farm  if 
.vou  want  to;  hire  help,  and  work  the  land. 
Don't  mew  poor  Martha  up  in  a  strange 
house  with  nothing  to  do.  That  legacy  of 
Serilda  Bacon's  will  be  paid  some  time;  the 
lawyers  seldom  get  all  one  has.  That  will 
be  Martha's  absolutely;  don't  interfere  with 
her  or  the  money.  1  suppose  you  are  com- 
fortable here?" 

"Well,  not  so  very.  We  don't  jest  enjoy 
that  hole  in  the  floor,  it's  too  uncertain; 
sometimes  hot,  but  mostly  cold.  And  Marthy 
worries  about  my  cough." 

"Well,  come  over  and  look  through  the 
house  every  day  or  two.  Bring  Martha  over; 
it  will  be  a  change  for  her." 

In  a  day  or  two  John  told  his  mother  that 
she  must  give  him  power  of  attorney  to  act 
for  her,  as  the  legacy  was  about  to  be  paid; 
depleted  as  it  was  by  fees,  it  was  still  a  con- 
siderable sum— several  t'uousands. 

"Why  not  act  for  myself'/" 

"Y'ou?  You  would  get  all  tangled  up,  and 
the.v  d  rob  you.  Y'ou  couldn't  tell  .vour  name 
when  they  got  through  with  you." 

But  it  transpired  quietly  but  surely  that 
grandma  did  act  for  herself  (with  the  help 
of  the  captain,  who  was  still  in  town),  and 
in  time  deposited  in  a  bank,  subject  to  her 
own  control,  nearl.v  five  thousand  dollars  of 
good  coin  of  the  republic.  The  banker  was  a 
friend  of  grandpa's,  having  worked  for  him 
as  a  hand  ou  the  farm.  Being  a  man,  and  not 
a  snob,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  humble 
origin,  and  was  still  a  friend  and  counselor 
of  the  old  couple. 

The  farm  was  let  for  a  year,  so  there  was 
no  going  home  yet  for  them.  Then,  one  Jan- 
uary day,  Wynne  "came  down"  with  scarlet 
fever.  He  would  always  play  with  any  boy 
that  pleased  him,  so  no  one  was  surprised. 
The  model  children  were  removed,  for  fear  of 
infection.  Wynne  was  banished  to  the  top 
of  the  house  and  a  nurse  put  in  charge. 
When  the  danger-point  was  passed  and 
grandma  took  charge  the  three  had  some 
happiness  in  that  "upper  chamber"  while 
they  were  In  quarantine.  The  view  was  wide, 
the  windows  square  and  low.  There  was  no 
heater  there;  a  grate  fire  warmed  the  room, 
and  grandpa  secured  a  quantity  of  fat  pine, 
which  made  a  famous  blaze  on  top  of  the  coal. 
Grandma  used  to  sit  at  one  of  the  windows 
hour  after  hour  looking  across  the  roofs  and 
the  snow.v  waste  of  country  to  a  blue,  distant 
hill,  which  she  fancied  might  be  Uer  hill; 
she  could  almost  hear  the  wind  thrash  the 
maple-trees  about.  Through  a  side  window 
she  could  see  across  the  roof  of  the  Shields' 
house  and  some  vacant  lots  the  electric-cars 
flash  back  and  forth.  It  was  better  than  that 
prison  down-stairs;  she  began  to  be  rested. 
"I  ought  to  go  all  over  the  house  the  next 
time  I  go  over  to  Robert's.  I  was  so  uneasy 
about  Wynne  the  last  time  I  went, over  that 
I  hurried  right  back." 

Grandma  beckoned,  and  he  followed  her  in- 
to the  back  room.  "There  is  a  window  that 
opens  on  this  side;  you  can  go  right  out  on 
the  roof  if  we  can  get  the  blind  open.  You 
have  the  keys  and  can  open  the  scuttle." 

The  window  came  open  stiflly,  and  they 
looked  across  the  snowy  roof  to  a  covered 
sk.vlight.  "If  that  is  nailed  now — "  It  was, 
but  grandpa  opened  it  and  disappeared  below 
like  a  new  species  of  diver.  Grandma  went 
back  to  Wynne  and  mended  the  fire.  "Have 
you  been  opening  a  window,  grandma?  Y'ou 
smell  fresh-airy,"  said  Wynne. 

Grandpa  was  very  tired  of  the  city;  he 
missed  his  neighbors,  the  free,  fresh  air,  the 
open  wood-fires,  the  trusty  old  horses,  the  gen- 
tle cows.  He  seemed  to  have  no  object  in  life 
until  his  friend  had  given  him  something  to 
do.  The  going  into  the  house  iu  this  irregular 
manner  was  a  diversion.  He  was  cheerful  all 
Ihe  morning  over  it. 

Later,  when  the.v  had  lunched  and  the  boy 
had  gone'  reluctantly  to  sleep,  grandpa,  taking 
grandma's  hand  as  if  he  meant  to  dance  a 
miuuet,  locked  the  door  opening  on  the  stairs, 
opened  the  side  door,  led  her  across  the  roof 
and  down  the  steep,  ladder-like  stairs,  aud 
stood  at  an  open  door  twirling  bis  keys  glee- 
fully. 


Chapter  II. 

The  attic  room  had  one  great  square  win- 
dow of  clear  glass,  through  which  a  jocund 
sun  was  pouring  a  flood  of  light.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  rag  carpet  bright  and 
clean,  and  a  few  old-fashioned  chairs  stood 
about  the  room.  An  ancient  "tester"  bed 
stood  in  one  corner;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  room  was  a  fireplace  with  brass  fire-dogs 
and  old,  old  tongs  and  poker.  Grandma's 
eyes  shone  with  new  light,  and  her  nostrils 
quivered.  "Oh,  Nathan,  if  we  could  only 
come  and  live  here!" 

"Well,  Marthy,  I  guess  we  can.  I've  thought 
out  a  way.   They  always  expect  a  caretaker 
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fto  live  on  the  premises.  So  when  Wynne  gets 
[  well  we'll  move  over." 

Grandma  turned  pale.  "I  hadn't  aimed  to 
tell  you  just  yet,  Nathan,  but  now  I  must. 
John  has  been  so  cross,  and  Sophia  has  been 
throwing  out  liiuts  about  us  not  being  capa- 
ble of  managing,  and  that  ever  since  I  put 
Serlldy's  money  in  the  banlJ  to  my  own  name; 
and  now  John  is  going  to  get  James  to  join 
him  in  getting  out  papers  to  keep  us  from 
selling  any  land  or  spending  any  money  of 
ours.  Wynne  told  me.  and  then  I  found  out 
in  another  way.   I  asked  hini." 

The  old  man's  face  whileued,  and  he  sat 
down  heavily.  "What  did  he  say?  Lord, 
Lord,  Marthy,  our  own  sun!  How  did  he 
act'r' 

"He  seemed  some  took  back,  but  he  told 
me  I'd  know  all  about  it  before  he  got  hold 
of  the  money,  ani^  X  reckoned  I  would.  I 
don't  aim  to  let  him  get  it,  nor  James.  John 
said  they'd  have  to  serve  papers,  or  do  some 
other  dirty  law  work." 

The  white  despair  on  the  old  man's  face 
passed  away.  "They'll  never  do  that,  Marthy! 
If  they  can't  find  us.  how  kin  they  sarve  pa- 
persWe'll  run  away!" 

"I'm  a'most  ashamed  of  bringing  you  such 
a  son,  Nathan.  But  the  money  he  claims  is 
for  keeping  us!" 

"That's  Sophia!  That  ain't  none  o'  John's 
thiukin'  up!" 

"I  dou't'hold  with  laying  everything  on  the 
woman,  Nathan;  but  I  do  hope  it  is  Sophia." 

"Well,  well!  Whoever  started  it,  they  ain't 
a-goin'  to  sarve  them  papers!  I'll  kind  of 
hint  around  about  going  off  on  a  visit,  and  If 
they  ain't  willing  we'll  just  move  up  here. 
We  can  live  like  two  old  'possums  in  a  tree, 
and  nobody  the  wiser." 

"You're  quite  excited,  Nathan;  and— differ- 
ent." 

"Why,  yes;  I  am.  Them  days  at  the  top 
of  the  house  have  been  medicine!  I'd  been 
longing  to  take  a  good  easy  meal  with  my 
coat  off  and  no  susyjo  at  my  elbow  to  count 
mouthfuls!   You  bet  I'm  different!" 

Neither  John  nor  Sophia  were  willing  for 
the  old  peoi)k'  to  go  on  a  visit.  They  were 
strong  enough  to  care  for  a  scarlet-fever  pa- 
tient three  or  four  weeks,  but  not  to  go  on  a 
visit.  Grandpa  had  shown  an  activity  lately 
which  had  not  pleased  Sophia;  he  had  not 
only  collected  rents  for  his  old  friend,  but 
had  consummated  a  deal  for  him  on  which 
he  had  made  two  hundred  dollars  commis- 
sion, and  had  sellishly  kept  the  money.  He 
had  given  Wynne  a  famous  sled,  to  lie  sure, 
but  a  sled!  And  for  Wynne!  While  the 
other  darlings—  He  would  be  risking  his— 
our— property  yet.  No;  he  could  not  go  away 
on  a  visit  to  any  one!  The  old  uuui  took  it 
patiently.  There  was  a  marked  elation  in 
his  manner  when  he  sat  down  ofjposite  to 
grandma  in  that  upper  chamber,'  where  she 
was  comforting  poor  Wynne,  who  was  pro- 
nounced well  enough  to  go  down-stairs,  and  in 
a  few  days  to  school. 

"And  now  we'll  all  have  to  move,"  whined 
poor  Wynne. 

"Yes,  Wynne,"  said  grandpa,  looking  at 
grandma,  and  smiling:  "you'll  have  to  go 
down-stairs  in  the  morning,  and  grandma  and 
I  will — move,  too." 

Wynne  resented  this  smiling  acquiescence. 
"You're  not  glad,  are  you.  grandpa?  And  it 
will  be  beastly  down-stairs.  And  gran  says 
you're  thinking  of  going  on  a  visit?" 

Again  grandpa  smiled  across  at  his  wife. 
"Your  father  and  your  mother  ain't  willin', 
Wynne,  so  I  guess  we  sha'n't  go  far." 

Wynne  went  down  the  next  day,  and  the 
old  people  moved  their  boxed-up  "rags"  to 
the  other  house.  The  boxes  were  not  large, 
and  both  were  strong  and  accustomed  to 
work.  They  did  it  at  night,  occupying  their 
old  chamber  meantime,  and  watching  sharply 
for  any  one  who  might  come  to  "sarve  pa- 
pers." Grandpa  had  many  old  friends  in 
the  city— men  who  had  been  schoolmates  of 
his,  or  worked  with  him  in  wagon-shops  when 
he  was  young,  before  Ije  moved  to  the  farm. 
His  wife's  chosen  banker  was  one  of  his  ex- 
employees,  and  it  was  easy  to  withdraw  the  , 
money  and  hide  it  in  a  very  insecure  place 
in  the  house.  Then  he  wrote  a  note  to  his 
son,  inclosed  a  hundred  dollars,  and  left  it 
^  upon  the  mantel  in  his  room.  Then  he  let 
grandma,  her  knitting-basket  and  her  kitten 
out  at  the  window,  closed  It,  pulled  an  old 
1  wardrobe  across  it,  went  down-stairs  and 
let  himself  out,  the  spring  door  locking  behind 
him,  and  disappeared.  Then,  after'  loitering 
about  the  streets  for  two  or  three  hours,  he 
■went  around  the  block,  went  in  the  back  way, 
up  the  two  flights,  and  stood  at  the  attic  door 
iu  amazement.  The  bed  was  inade  up  high 
and  round  as  feathers  could  make  it,  and  was 
covered  with  a  familiar  blue-aud-whit«  cov- 
erlet he  had  seen  in  use  forty  years  ago.  The 
sight  of  the  little  round  table  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  fire,  the  clean,  coarse  cloth,  the  shin- 
ing, blue-edge  ware  and  the  odor  of  the 
coft'ee,  the  baked  beans  and  brown  loaf  were 
almost  too  much.  He  sat  down  heavily  in  one 
of  the  creaking  old  chairs. 
"Why,  Marthy!" 

"Why,  Nathan!  Y'ou  ain't  scared,  be  you? 
bought  the  beans  and  the  loaf,  of  course, 
and  gave  a  little  extry  brown  to  them,  and 
the  bacon.  And  look  here!"  In  a  little  long- 
legged  skillet  brown  biscuits  w-ere  rising 
cozily  and  deliciously  together,  while  on  a 
tripod  the  cotfee  steamed.  "I  went  out,  of 
course,  but  I  wore  a  hood  and  veil,  and  no- 
body asked  any  questions  but  the  grocery-boy. 
Seems  like  grocery -bo.vs  are  made  of  ques- 
tions. He  wondered  at  having  to  fetch  the 


things  so  high  up,  and  reckoned  we  were  the 
caretakers;  and  I  told  him  yes,  we  were.  I 
ordered  more  wood,  and  had  it  put  alongside 
them  pine-knots  we  fetched  over.  Land! 
Kachel  Shields  would  take  comfort  thinking 
about  us,  it  she  knew.  I  reckon  she  had  this 
place  fixed  up  with  her  old  things  jest  to  have 
a  place  in  which  to  rest  from  her  fashionable- 
uess." 

They  sat  down  to  their  supper,  and  the  old 
couple  felt  doubly  cozy  when  the  wind  brought 
a  dash  of  sleet  upon,  the ,  window. 

"I  do  wish","  said  grandma,  breaking  open  a 
l)isc\iit  and  looking  critically  at  its  faultless 
tiakiuess,  "I  do  wish  we  might  -have  poor 
Wynne  with  us.  Poor  child,  he's  mighty  nigh 
as  lonesome  in  that  house  as  we  were!" 

"No,"  said  grandpa,  .with  decision,  "we 
can't  do  a  thing  like  that.  He's  got  to  mind 
his  ma  and  pa." 

Grandma  sighed,  and  gratdpa  softened. 
"I  don't  say  he  can't  visit  us  once  in  awhile; 
but  he  can't  stay  long.  They'd  be  uneasy,  his 
ma  and  pa  would." 

"Think  they  would?"  She  had  doubts  her- 
self about  his  being  missed.  Very  few  were 
the  inquiries  they  sent  up  when  he.  was  ill, 
and  when  he  went  down-stairs  he  was  not 
allowed  to  forget  that  his  absence  had  been 
a  relief.  And  now  that  the  others  were  at 
home  poor  Wynne  would  always  be  in  dis- 
grace. 

Grandma  did  very  well  in  her  voluntary 
exile  until  she  went  down  and  explored  the 
house.  Then  she  became  nervous,  and  started 
at  every  sound.  The  place  seemed  vast  to 
her,  accustomed  to  the  snug  comfort  of 
the  old  farm-house.  On  thawy  days,  when  the 
gutters  began  to  gurgle  witli  melted  snow, 
the  sound  was  su  like  one  strangling  that  she 
Hed  up-stairs.  Simicl i nics  when  she  went  her 
rounds  she  fancied  she  heard  stealthy  foot- 
steps behind  her;  but  she  saw  nothing  wh'en 
she  turned  back,  not  even  a  rat.  And  when 
the  sounds  cesiscd,  that  awful,  heavy  silence! 
Gradually,  Ihi\vi'\i'i-,  this  nervousness  wore 
off,  anil  after  .mamlpa  had  made  his  cautious 
exit  in  tlie  monjings,  after  John  had  gone 
by  on  his  way  to  his  office,  and  tlie  children 
had  gone  to  .  school,  grandma  would  go 
over  the  house  attending' to  Rachel's  "things" 
as  if  they  liail  hfcii  her  own.  She  aired  bed- 
ding, let  nn  iiiuusc  nibble  undisturbed,  and 
looked  well  to  tlie  fastenings  of  the  doors.  ' 

After  grandpa  had  left  iu  the  morning 
she  would  take  the  money  from  yesterday's 
hiding-place,  count  it  over  carefully,  and  hide 
it  iu  a  new  spot.  Grandpa  did  not  know 
wliere  it  was  even,  for  might  "they"  not  put 
the  old  man  to  the  torture  and  so  make  him 
tell?  One  morning,  as  she  sat  counting  it  over 
iu  Rachel's  sunny  dining-room  on  the  ground 
floor,  she  looked  suddenly  up  from  the  piles 
of  notes  and  saw  a  dark  face  peering  in  at 
the ,  grated  window.  It  disappeared  on  the 
instant,  but  she  had  time  to  see  that  one  eye 
of  it  was  gone  and  that  the  remaining  eye 
was  very  large,  very  black,  very  piercing. 

She  gathered  up  the  money  in  the  soiled 
duster  which  lay  in  her  lap,  thrust  it  hastily 
into  a  drawer  of  the  sideboard,  and  went  out 
to  investigate.  She  dared  not  open  the  front 
door,  nor  show  herself  openly  at  a  front  win- 
dow, but  she  climbed  the  two  flights  and  the 
ladder  and  looked  out.  But  the  intruder  had 
had  time  to  get  away;  no  one  was  in  sight 
who  could  possibly  be  suspected.  She  saw  a 
man  at  the  corner  above  the  vacant  lots  sig- 
nal a  car  and  swing  himself  on,  but  he  looked 
very  respectable  indeed. 

She  went  down  again,  ^  pulled  the  blinds 
down  in  the  rooms  she  had  been  airing, 
looked  again  to  the  fastenings,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  put  on  her  things  to  go  ouf  and  do 
the  marketing.  She  met  with  no  adventure 
on  her  wa.v,  ruiHed  as  she  was,  and  as  she 
ascended  the  back  stairs  somewhat  breath- 
lessly congratulated  herself  that  she  would 
be  obliged  to  go  down  no  more  that  day.  She 
had  mended  the  fire  and  was  putting  grand- 
pa's oysters  to  drain  preparatory  to  frying 
them  when  she  heard  a  sound  down-stairsi— 
the  peculiar  sound  of  a  stubborn  drawer  be- 
ing forced  open,  a  sound  familiar  to  every 
housekeeper. 


Chapter  III. 

Could  grandpa  have  returned?  And  if  so, 
what  could  he  be  doing  down  there  alone? 
Then,  cold  from  her  head  to  her  heart,  flashed 
the  conviction  that  there  was  a  robber  in 
the  house  at  last.  What  had  she  done  with 
that  money?  Had  she  brought"  it  np-stairs? 
Where  had  she  put  it?  She  went  softl.v  and 
cautiously  down  and  listened.  Maybe,  she 
thought,  the  robber  might  not  find  it  if  she 
herself  did  not  know  where  it  was.  There 
was  a  sound  in  the  captain's  private  room, 
the  sound  of  voices  low  and  speaking  a 
peculiar  language.  AlSo  there  was  an  over- 
powering scent  of  strong  tobacco. 

Cautiously  she  slipped  past  the  open  door 
and  went  on  down  to  hunt  that  mislaid  cash. 
If  they  had  found  it,  she  argued,  they  would 
not  now  be  searching.  As  she  made  the  last 
turning  in  the  dimly  lighted  stair  a  door 
opened  in  the  hall  and  a  man  came  out  of  the 
front  parlor.  She  stopped,  a  slender  dark  fig- 
ure on  the  dark  stairs,  and  the  man  glanced 
upward.  "Oh,  come  on  down,"  he  said,  in 
English.  "I  don't  believe  there's  a  nickel  in 
the  beastly  old  crib." 

Grandma  started  to  go  down,  and  the  man 
ran  a  few  steps  noiselessly  to  a  small  closet 
where  wraps  were  kept,  and  crept  in,  think- 
ing himself  hidden  from  any  old  woman.  But 
he  did  not  know  grandma.  She  went  up  to  the 


door  and  tried  to  open  it :  it  was  tightly  held 
from  the  inside.  She  calnUy  selected  a  key 
from  the  bunch  in  her  pocket  to  fit  it,  locked 
the  door,  and  then  went  into  the  dining-room. 
The  sideboard  had  been  ransacked;  the  nap- 
kins, tray-cloths,  laljle-cU)t  lis,  and  some  soft, 
towels  for  the  glass  ami  sihci-,  l.iy  piled  on 
the  tioor,  and  some  picc.'cs  of  sihcr,  overlooked 
when  the  family  made  its  fiiltiiig,  were  piled 
Kigi'lluT  (in  the  talilc.  Grandma  picked  up 
the  oiil  iluslrr,  wliicti  had  liceii  piled  out  with 
llic  resl.  'I'lii'  iiiciiii'.v  was  still  in  il,  and 
gr.-indiiia  imt  it  in  lur  .apron  as  she  climbed 
tluise  stairs  again,  tucking  the  gathered-up 
hem  into  the  baud,  leaving  her  hands  free. 
In  the  captain's  room  two  men  were  search- 
ing a  closet,  their  ba^ks  to  the  door,  as  they 
stood,  each  on  a  chaii',  reaching  up.  Think- 
ing themselves  alone  in  the  house  they  were 
chattering  like  magpies.  They  had  watched 
her  go  away,  and  did  not  know  she  lived  in 
the  house,  so  felt  secure,  thinking  themselves 
alone.  They  were  as  n.istakcn  :is  ihc  one 
down-stairs,  who  had  taken  her  for  one  of 
his  confederates.  (Jr.aiidma  went  in  softly 
over  the  thick  carpet,  and  seeing  a  key  in  the 
door,  quickly  slainnied  it,  ami  locked  it,  with 
her  two  astoiiislieil  prisoners  within.  .She 
started  up  to  her  artic  residence,  beginning  to 
feel  a  litth'  weak.  She  met  grandpa  at  the 
door;  he  iiad  just  gone  up-stairs  and  was  wip- 
ing his  feet  on  the  mat.  "You  look  cu'rous, 
somehow,  ma,"  he  said;  "your  hands  shake 
like  you  had  a  chill." 

She  was  putting  the  butter  in  for  the  oys- 
ters by  this  time,  and  did  not  answer. 

"Y'ou  go  up  them  stairs  too  much,  I'm 
afeard."  ^ 

Still  grandnui  did  not  tell  him.  He  must 
lunch  ilrst,  she  thought. 

"You  ain't  eating  nothing,"  he  said,  later, 
"and  I  am  afraid  you  are  sick." 

He  looked  so  shaken,  and  so  old.  Wh^t  if 
she  should  try  to  get  rid  of  them  herself. 
A  policeman  was  out  of  the  question  if  they 
wished  to  keep  their  cozy  retreat  a  secret. 
After  luncheon  she  pulled  up  the  old  lounge 
for  grandpa  to  lie  upon  and  take  his  nap, 
gave  hiui  a  paper  and  covered  his  feet.  He 
was  soon  asleep,  breathing  like  a  baby,  and 
she  again  crept  wearily  down  to  hvi-  burglars. 
There  was  a  sound  of  prying  and  tinkering 
at  the  lock  of  the  closet  up-stairs,  but  in  the 
little  dark  closet  in  the  lower  hall  there  was 
utter  silence.  She  tapped  lightly  at  the  door. 
Still  silence.  She  then  took  the  right  key 
off  the  bunch,  put  the  rest  out  of  sight,  and 
unlocking  the  door,  stood  a  moment  waiting. 
No  movement  in  the  closet.  She  looked  in, 
and  saw  a  boy  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
old  lying  insensible  upon  the  floor.  The  faint 
light  from  the  fan-light  over  the  door  made 
his  face  look  deathly.  She  was  strong  enough 
in  her  fright  to  drag  him  without  much 
dilhculty  to  the  dining-room  and  open  a  win- 
dow. She  got  some  snow  and  rubbed  it  on 
his  face — a  poor,  thin  face  with  a  deeply  cleft 
chin.  "Now,"  said  grandma,'  "I've  heard 
often  that  a  rogue  was  never  made  of  a  boy 
with  a  dimple  in  his  chin.  I  never  saw  a 
real  mean  man  witli  one,  anyway.  I  am  going 
to  trust  this  one,  if  I  can  bring  him  to.  I 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  shut  him 
into  that  dead  air.    Lord,  forgive  me!" 

This  pious  ejaculation  seemed  to  suggest 
something;  she  knelt  lieside  him,  folded  her 
hands  and  shut  her  eyes.  "Oh,  Lord!"  she 
prayed  aloud,  "thou  knowest  all  things. 
Look  in  mercy  upon  this  poor  boy.  If  it  be 
thy  will  to  raise  him  to  a  good,  decent  life, 
I  pray  thee  restore  him.  If,  in  thy  wisdom, 
thou  seest  that  he  will  always  be  a  rogue, 
never  let  him  come  to  make  others  suft'er.  If 
he  has  a  mother  anywhere,  sustain  her  in  her 
awful  trouble,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen!" 

A  pair  of  diU'k  blue  eyes  were  fixed  earnest- 
ly upon  her  when  she  opened  her  own,  and  a 
weak  voice  gasped,  "Did  you  get  the  money?" 

"You  did  not  get  it,  at  all  events,"  she 
answered,  severely. 

"I  saw  it,"  he  whispered,  "when  one  of 
them  threw  out  the  things;  I  saw  it,  and 
knew  it  was  what  they  were  after.  I  didn't 
tell.  I  meant  to  come  back  and  put  it  in  the 
drawer  again.  I  thought  you  might  be  scared 
to  live  here  if  you  knew  about— about  any- 
body being  here." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  know  about  us 
living  here?  But  never  mind  now.  I  must 
get  them  rascals  out  of  that  room,  and  get 
them  out  quietly,  too.  Do  you  reckon  you 
can  go  up  to  them  now?" 

"Yes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them'?" 

"I'm  going  to  let  them  go;  they  must  think 
you  locked  them  up  for  a  joke.  Do  you  know 
much  about  them?  But  you  can  tell  me  about 
that  later." 

"Are  you  going  to  let  me  go,  too?" 

"No,  sonny,  I'm  not.  I'm  going  to  try  to 
find  out  whose  boy  yon  are,  and  how  you 
happen  to  be  going  about  doing  rogue's  work 
with  that  chin  on  j'ou.  You've  been  sick, 
haven't  you?   Y'ou  cough  terrible!" 

"Yes,  lady." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  going  to  nurse  you  up  and 
feed  you  up  till  you  won't  know  yourself,  and 
keep  .vou  here  awhile  till  them  men  lose  sight 
of  .vou.  I'm  going  to  rest  you  up,  and  trust 
you  in  everything,  just  like  I  knew  your 
mother  and  all  about  you." 

They  were  standing  by  this  time,  and 
grandma  laid  a  hand  softly  on  his  shoulder. 

"I'm  no  gonil.  lad.v,"  he  said,  two  tears 
splashing  diiwn  to  give  the  lie  to  the  reckless 
smile  he  had  called  up.  "I'm  just  out  of  a 
reformatory,  where  my  folks  put  me;  that's 
the  kind  of  a  Sunday-school  chap  I  am!  I've 


been  sick  with  pneumonia  there,  and  I  ran 
away  from  the  hospital  before  I  could  walk 
well.  Not  a  soul  would  help  me  but  those 
fellows,  and  I  tried  to  do  them  a  favor  and 
be  a  thief;  but  I  couldn't  do  what  I  thought 
I  could.  They  kept  their  word  to  me,  but  I 
fooled  them;  .yon  see  I  am  worse  than  they 
are.    You  can't  trust  me,  lady!'' 

"But  I  shall  trust  you,"  said  grandma,  keep- 
ing her  Inind  on  his  shoulder.  "I  mean  to  trust 
you  right  through.  I  want  you  to  let  them 
fellows  out  the  way  they  got  iu,  and  then 
come  back  to  me.  There's  an  old  man  up- 
stairs—my husband- and  he  ain't  as  strong 
as  he  used  to  be.  I  -n'ant  you  to  make  them 
varmints  keep  still;  he  wouldn't  stay  here  a 
minute  if  he  heard  about  them.  I  will  keep 
you  here  till  better  times  come,  if  yon  want 
to  sta.y.    But  go  now,  honey;  and  hurry." 

In  a  short  time  the  boy  leturiicd.  "They're 
gone.  We  got  in  at  the  Ijasi  iinait  window. 
That's  a  trick  they  taught  me  at  home— when 
they  drove  me  out  and  then  locked  me  out 
when  I  didn't  come  home  in  time." 

"Tell  me  your  name,  and  we'll  go  up  to 
graiidiia.  Y'our  true  name,"  she  added,  look- 
ing ura  vely  at  him. 

He  Hushed,  and  hung  his  head,  but  he  told 
her.  She  renienibered  that  his  father  had 
been  air  eminent  lawyer  and  politician,  who, 
after  his  first  wife's  death,  had  dropped  out 
of  public  life.  He  had,  later,  married  his 
>i'ish  housekeeper.  He  had  been  an  old  man 
when  he  first  married,  and  iu  his  dotage  when 
he  made  the  mistake  of  putting  "a  beggar 
on  horseback." 

"Is  your  father  living?" 

"No,  lady." 

"Has— she  any  children?" 
"No." 

"Well,  come  along,"  she  said,  leading  the 
way.  "Pa,"  she  said,  appearing  before  him 
while  he  was  still  blinking  from  liis  nap, 
"this  is  Judge  Colton's  boy,  and  he  wants 
to  stay  with  us  awhile  and  rest  up.  He's 
been  real  sick  and  wants  nursing." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  boy  a  minute, 
slowly  recalling  all  he  had  known  of  Judge 
Coltou.  "First  wife's  child?"  he  asked,  at 
last. 

Satisfied  on  this  point,  he  shook  hands,  and 
made  him  welcome.  That  night,  when  the 
boy  had  gone  to  his  bed  in  the  "end  room" 
of  the  garret,  grandma  told  her  husband 
about  the  reforumtory  and  the  boy's  flight 
from  it,  but  said  not  a  word  about  the  burg- 
lars, "And,  pa,"  she  continued,  "I  reckon 
you  may  as  well  put  that  money  back  in  the 
bank  to-morrow.  It  has  been  right  smart 
of  a  care  to  me." 

"Why,  yes,"  he  agreed,  "for  John's  been 
there  askin'  about  it,  and  whether  we'd 
drawed  it,  and  he  ain't  likely  to  go  no  more. 
They  told  him  we  had  drawed  it,  every  cop- 
per." 

The  old  man  chuckled,  but  his  wife  sat 
musing.  "Strange,"  she  said,  and  sighed, 
"that  none  of  them  don't  ask  about  nothing 
but  the  money!  And  they  were  tol'able  lov- 
ing little  fellows  when  they  were  little,  too!" 

For  a  few  days  the  boy  was  a  care:  his 
cough  was  troublesome,  and  a  low  fever  hung 
about  him.  Grandma  nursed  him  tirelessly, 
battling  with  his  stubborn  weakness  as  she 
had  done  with  every  difficulty  that  had  met 
her  iu  life.  She  called  in  no  doctor,  but 
with  the  simple  remedies  she  knew  how  to 
use  she  conquered  at  last.  Once  started  on 
the  way  to  recovery  he  was  soon  able  to  go 
about  the  house,  bring  up  the  wood  and 
water,  and  do  most  of  the  marketing.  He 
would  not  go  to  his  home  for  clothing,  and 
one  morning  grandma  gave  him  fifty  dollars 
and  went  with  him  to  help  him  choose  some 
clothing.  Grandfather  came  as  near  a  sneer 
at  this  imprudence  as  he  knew  how.  He 
snift'ed  and  coughed.  "You'll  never  see  a  doU 
lar  of  that  money,  Marthy!"  he  said. 

"No,  I  don't  expect  to,"  she  said,  calmly; 
"not  just  that  money." 

It  was  a  transformed  youth  that  grandma 
returned  with  triumphantly— a  handsome  but 
delicate  one,  who  had  been  forced  by  a  coarse 
hand  into  the  byways  of  life,  and  who  was 
glad— how  unspeakably  glad— to  return. 

"Now,"  said  grandma,  kissing  him  at  the 
top  of  the  back  stairs,  "all  these  last  years 
of  yours  are  over  and  done  with,  and  you  are 
Sterling  Coltou- as  strong  as  your  mother 
and  as  good  as  your  father,  who  was  a  man 
of  honor,  but  weak.  Y'ou  must  live  up  to  that 
chin  of  yours.  Sterling,  and  make  us  proud  of 
you,  pa  and  me!" 

She  then  went  into  the  room  where  grandpa 
sat  waiting,  and  began  to  bustle  about,  giv- 
ing the  bo.y  time  to  dispose  of  the  tears  which 
would  come,  though  his  throat  ached  with 
the  effort  to  suppress  them. 

How  they  lived— these  Crusoes,  with  their 
man  Friday — the  rest  of  the  winter  would 
take  too  long  to  tell.  Wynne  found  them  out 
and  came  across  the  frosty  roof  to  visit  them 
—and  came  once  too  often,  for  ho  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "incomparables,"  as  grandpa 
named  those  other  children  in  his  mind,  who, 
though  they  were  too  cowardl.v  to  go  down 
and  discover  all.  hastened  to  report  to  their 
father,  who  did  go  down.  What  he  thought 
of  what  he  found  there  he  never  told. 
Grandma,  through  fear  that  h<'  had  come  "to 
sarve  papers."  gripped  her  heart,  introduced 
Sterling,  and  apologized  for  poor  Wynne,  who 
was  quakin.g.  John  did  not  seem  awkward, 
for  he  was  a  si'lf-possessed  man;  but  he  was 
thinking  fast  while  he  sat  there  taking  in 
everything  almost  silently.  When  he  stepped 
softlj'  back  across  the  roof,  the  possessor  of 
many  facts  and  not  a  few  new  emotions,  he 
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went  down  to  his  library  and  locked  himself 
in.  The  next  morning  he  posted  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  requesting  him  to  have  the  farm- 
house vacated  at  once  at  any  cost,  adding,  by 
way  of  explanation,  "Father  is  not  contented 
in  the  city,  and  mother  is  not  suited  to  a  life 
lilie  ours.  Besides,  they  now  have  a  young 
man  with  them  whom  mother  is  nursing,  as 
he  has  been  ill.  He  is  the  only  child  of  the 
late  Judge  Colton,  whose  estate  is  still  un- 
settled. As  the  old  folks  will  not  be  alone 
now,  and  mother  would  like  to  get  back  in 
time  for  the  sugar-making,  they  ought  to 
start  as  soon  as  possible." 

James  sat  in  silence  while  his  wife  read 
this  letter,  which  all  the  way  from  town  he 
had  been  trying  to  adjust  to  his  idea  of  his 
brother.  His  wife  laid  down  the  letter 
with  a  sigh.  "John's  got  holt  of  Aunt  Seril- 
dy's  mone.v,  and  now  he  wants  you  to  give 
up  what  land  you"ve  took.  He's  willin'  to 
give  up  the  picked  geese  to  us  now!" 

"My  idea  is  that  John  has  got  his  hand  into 
this  young  fellow's  pocket,  and  he  sends  the 
old  folks  down  here  with  him  to  keep  other 
lawyers  off." 

They  both  wronged  him,  we  know:  but 
John  never  explained.  Wynne  was  allowed 
to  spend  his  holidays  at  the  farm  during 
sugar-making  time,  and  the  "incomparables" 
were  also  sent  down  experimentally  by  their 
mother,  and  stood  about  uncomfortably  in  the 
way  of  every  hurr.ving  worker,  suffiTing  tor- 
tures if  a  turkey-gobbler  or  a  calf  looked 
toward  them. 

Not  to  all  is  it  given  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  farm-life.  But  Wynne!  He  went 
back  to  his  school-life  after  each  visit  feeling 
that  by  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  he 
have  crowded  so  much  enjoyment  into  two 
days.  John  wonders  now  how  he  could  have 
ever  thought  his  parents  past  enjoying  active 
life  when  he  comes  down  for  a  da.v  at 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  James'  wife 
comes  over  and  unloads  her  sorrows  on 
grandma's  willing  heart,  and  James  comes, 
too,  but  Sophia  never.  Past  mistakes  are 
never  pleasant  to  recall.  • 


BECAUSE 

It  Is  not  because  your  heart  is  mine,  mine  alone, 
Mine  alone ; 

It  is  not  because  you  chose  me,  weak  and  lonely. 

For  your  own ; 
Not  because  the  earth  is  fairer,  and  the  skies 

Spread  above  you 
Are  more  radiant  for  the  shining  of  your  eyes 

That  I  love  yon. 

It  is  not  Ijecause  the  world's  perplexed  meaning 

Grows  more  clear, 
And  the«i)arapets  of  heaven,  with  angles  leaning, 

Seem  more  near, 
And  Nature  sings  of  piaise  w  ith  all  her  voices 

Since  yours  spoke, 
Since  within  niy  silent  heart,  that  now  rejoices. 

Love  aw'Oke. 

Nay,  not  even  because  your  hand  holds  heart  and  life 

At  your  will, 
Soothing,  hushing  all  its  discord,  making  strife 

Calm  and  still, 
Teaching  Trust  to  fold  her  wings  nor  ever  roam. 

From  her  nest, 
Teaching  Love  that  her  securest,  safest  home 

Must  be  rest. 

But  because  this  human  love,  though  true  and  sweet— 

Yours  and  mine- 
Has  been  sent  by  love  more  tender,  more  complete, 

More  divine ; 
That  it  leads  our  hearts  to  rest  at  last  in  heaven 

Far  above  you, 
Do  I  take  you  as  a  gift  that  God  has  given—  • 

And  I  love  you ! 

—Boston  Transcript. 


PIONEER  TALES 

BY  CHARLES  H.  B.iRTLETT 

The  black  bear  figures  very  conspicuously 
in  the  early  history  of  all  the  country  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan.  A  very  large  one 
is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  tale,  as  told 
by  Mr.  Adam  Baker,  a  pioneer  of  this  part 
of  the  countr.v,  who  came  into  northern 
Indiana  -svith  his  father's  family  in  1832. 

The  boy  Adam  and  his  brothers  William 
and  Nelson  were  helping  their  father  gather 
turnips.  A  neighbor  had  a  larger  crop  of 
this  kind  than  he  could  make  use  of,  and  had 
therefore  sold  the  Bakers  several  loads  from 
his  field,  lying  only  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
present  site  of  the  Sumption's  prairie  church, 
near  South  Bend.  They  were  driving  into  the 
field  for  the  last  load  when  a  gun  was  dis- 
charged by  some  one  standing  just  within  a 
near-by  thicket  that  had  lately  sprung  up  at 
the  edge  of  the  clearing.  The  next  moment 
an  Indian  leaped  into  the  air  with  a  great 
yell,  his  blanket  flying  and  his  whole  body 
In  most  violent  action.  He  vaulted  over  some 
shrubbery  that  lay  in  his  path,  and  then 
bounded  away  with  most  surprising  agility. 
The  querulo\is  bark  of  a  little  dog,  with  now 
and  then  a  heavy  growl,  and  the  constant 
crackling  of  twigs,  as  of  something  breaking 
through  the  bushes,  continued  for  some  mo- 
ments, when  at  last  they  caught  sight  of  a 
huge  black  bear.  The  beast  had  been  struck, 
and,  smarting  with  pain,  had  pursued  the  In- 
dian. But  the  latter's  little  dog,  well  trained 
for  such  an  exploit,  was  at  hand  to  snap  at 
the  heels  of  bruin  and  to  annoy  by  its  pre- 
sumption and  its  irritating  bark.  The  very 
insignificance  of  the  little  foe  contributed 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  attack,  and 
still  more  to  its  own  seeurit.v.  For  when  the 
bear,  in  a  violent  rage,  turned  to  smash  the 
dog  to  smithereens,  the  little  fellow  shot  off 
into  the  bushes.  There  out  of  reach  and  out 
of  sight,  it  easily  ran  around  to  the  other 
side  to  bite  and  yelp  again. 


In  the  meantime  the  Indian  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance was  pounding  home  a  load  of  powder 
and  lead  and  adjusting  the  priming  of  his 
gun  with  greatest  care.  While  the  dog  and 
the  bear  were  fussing  it  out  between  them  the 
hunter  crept  from  tree-trunk  to  tree-trunk, 
and  with  all  the  proverbial  stealthiness  of 
his  tribe,  .stole  near  to  the  side  of  the  great 
beast.  There  was  a  flash,  a  boom,  and  then 
the  yell,  the  flying  blanket,  the  gesticulating 
legs  and  the  precipitate  retreat.  Then  came 
a  lull.  Was  it  over'^  Not  yet,  for  soon  the 
little  dog's  yelp  gave  evidence  that  bruin  was 
still  on  all  fours. 

Again  and  again  approach  followed  retreat. 
The  Bakers  thought  they  had  counted  twelve 
shots,  when  at  last  the  Indian  no  longer  ran 
away,  but  instead  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
the  quarry  was  stretched  iu  death.  Beckon- 
ing with  his  hands,  he  cried  out,  "Heap  big!" 
Of  course,  they  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
found  that  there  was  indeed  a  big  heap  of 
bear  meht  in  that  mass  of  glossy  fur.  It  was 
a  very  large  specimen  of  its  kind.  Using 
such  signs  and  gestures  as  they  thought 
appropriate,  they  tried  to  flatter  the  Indian 
over  his  fine  marksmanship— which  had  indeed 
been  ver.v  poor— and  to  commend  him  for  his 
bravery.  To  all  of  which  he  responded 
promptly  with  profuse  nodding  of  the  head 
and  broad  grins.  They  then  lifted  the  bear 
into  their  wagon  and  hauled  it  to  the  hunt- 
er's home.  He  had  pitched  his  lodge  on 
some  low  ground  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
about  ninety  rods  from  the  spot  where  the 
church  now  stands,  and  had  just  begun  the 
winter  hunt.  The  next  morning  that  red  man 
stood  before  the  door  of  the  Baker  house  with 
a  present  of  a  neatly  dressed  rib-roast  from 
the  side  of  the  bear. 


Whenever  Mr.  Baker  tells  the  story  about 
the  Indian  and  the  black  bear  the  grand- 
children always  beg  for  the  other  one  about 
the  wolf  he  caught  in  a  trap.  In  the  first 
years  after  the  family  came  to  Indiana  the 
wolves  were  very  bad.  Their  numbers  and 
their  fierceness  sometimes  alarmed  people. 
So  the  boy  Adam  made  a  wolf-trap,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  catch  a  live  wolf.  And 
not  every  one  who  makes  a  trap  also  catches 
a  wolf  therein,  for  the  wolf  is  not  only  a 
very  bad  old  brute,  but  also  a  very  sly  one, 
and  seems  at  times  to  have  almost  the  dis- 
cernment of  a  human  being. 

The  trap  was  made  of  stout  round  timbers 
five  or  six  inches  iu  diameter.  The  trap  cost 
a  good  deal  of  labor,  for  these  sticks  of  tim- 
ber were  fastened  together  by  long  pins.  The 
sides,  the  ends  and  the  top  were  thus  made 
separately,  and  then  all  parts  securely  pinned 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  very  heavy  box  six 
feet  iong,  four  feet  wide  and  three  teet  high. 
A  floor  was  made  of  similar  timbers  pinned 
together,  ami  then  the  trap  was  placed  above 
and  Set  wirh  a  bnw-spring. 

Days  went  by,  but  nothing  approached  that 
cunning  device.  Adam's  brothers  began  to 
laugh  at  him.  But  one  morning  the  trap  was 
down,  and  on  going  near  thf.v  discovered  that 
tliere  was  indeed  a  live  wolf  twisting  about 
on  the  inside  and  seeking  in  every  way  to  get 
out  of  this  stout  pen.  The  boy  Adam  cut  & 
forked  stick,  and  with  it  caught  the  wolf's 
leg  and  drew  it  through  a  crevice  in  the  trap. 
He  then  cut  the  tendons,  so  as  to  hamstring 
the  creature.  Then  all  the  dogs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  gathered  about  the  trap,  and 
among  them  the  two  belonging  to  the  Baker 
famil.v.  Watch  and  Perry.  Watch  was  a 
large  bulldog,  famous  for  its  savage  and  te- 
nacious bite;  the  other  one  was  called  Perry, 
from  the  name  of  its  former  owner,  a  negro 
in  the  old  Ohio  home.  The  dog  Perry  looked 
like  a  big  Gordon  setter,  except -Jhat  its  body, 
face  and  all,  was  covered  with  long,  bristly 
hairs,  imparting  a  very  savage  appearance. 
Though  large,  he  was  a  nimble  fellow,  and  he 
had  an  awful  row  of  teeth  and  a  deep  howl. 

They  gave  Watch  the  first  chance  at  the 
wolf.  The  former  advanced  boldly  yet  cau- 
tiously. But  the  wolf  got  ready  for  action 
very  quick,  and  making  a  sudden  dash,  gave 
one  vicious  snap  and  drew  back.  And  the 
dog  also  drew  back,  for  the  gleaming  fangs 
of  the  wild  beast  had  cut  a  clean  gash  from 
a  point  between  the  eyes  of  the  dog  to  the 
end  of  his  nose.  Thereafter  Mr.  Watch  could 
not  be  induced  to  even  so  much  as  look  at 
the  wolf. 

Perry,  held  back  during  the  first  contest, 
had  been  taking  notes,  and  profiting  thereby, 
proved  a  better  antagonist.  When  the  wolf 
sprang  at  him  he  dodged,  and  then  caught 
the  animal  just  under  the  lower  jaw  and  held 
him  until  his  struggles  were  over.  Every  one 
desired  to  have  his  dogs  bite  the  wolf,  for 
such  a  proceeding  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
fortunate  experience,  contributing  to  their 
higher  education.  They  might  thus  be  made 
bolder  in  attacking  other  wolves,  whose  exter- 
mination was  greatly  desired  by  the  whole 
community.  So  all  the  dogs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood pulled  aud  tugged  and  bit  the  tough 
carcass  of  that  wolf  to  their  hearts'  content, 
after  Perry  had  got  through  with  him.  Fi- 
nally, Adam  seized  the  remains  and  bore 
them  home  iu  triumph. 

After  dinner  the  family  went  out  to  the 
side  of  the  house  where  the  mutilated  body 
of  the  creature  had  been  thrown,  but  to  their 
great  surprise  the  wolf  was  gone!  Left  to 
himself,  he  had  revived,  opened  one  eye,  and 
then  the  other,  hopped  up  on  hi^  sore  legs 
and  made  off.  But  the  dogs  were  called,  aud 
they  soon  overtook  him,  and  this  time  made 
a  sure  end  of  that  wolf's  career. 


Beautiful  fiold=Plated  Stick=Pins 

REAL  OPALS  AND  PEARLS 

'TpHE  heads  of  these  pins  are  genuine  sterling  silver 
■  plated  M-ith  gold.  They  are  beautifully  colored 
■with  blue  French  enamel  and  are  the  new  Oriental 
finish.  No.  574  has  a  real  opal  iu  the  center  and  three 
real  pearls.  No.  703  has  two  real  pearls.  These  pins 
are  new  designs,  first-class  goods,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  or  your  raonej'  promptly  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Either  of  the  Pins  for   .    .  . 


75  Cents 


(  When  Vtis  o^^er  is  accepted  the  cluO-raisei-  may  have  either  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Either  of  the  pins  given  as  a  reward  for  a  club 
of  FOUR  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side.  Order  by  the  premium  numbers. 
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THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL 
knife  for  heavy  work.  Blades 
liaud-forged  from  the  very  best 
steel.    Brass-lined,  finely  fin- 
sharp  corners  to  wear  holes 
in  the  pocket.  Genuine  H.  &  B.  goods, 
well  known  all  over  the  United 
States  as  being  hand-forged 
and  high-class.   Also  a  little 
the  highest-priced  goods 
made — that  is  because 
they  are  worth  more. 
This  knife  ui 
sells  in  the  s 
for  not  less  tl 
one  dollar  an 
twenty-five 
cents. 


Premium 
No.  273 


We  Will  Send  This  Knife,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  .  . 
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$1.25 


(  niien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  eithei'  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
Fireside.   Postage  paid  by  us.   Always  order  by  the  premium  number. 
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The  full 
length  of 

the 
Pie'knife 
is9}^inches, 

Width, 
zys  inches. 
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P1E=KNIFE 
BERRY= SPOON 

I 

npHE  base  of  this  ware  is  solid 
*  nickel-silver  metal,  which  is  the 
best  white  metal  known  for  the  base 
of  silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so 
hard  and  so  white  that  it  will  never 
change  color  and  will  wear  for  a  life- 
time. The  base  of  this  silverware 
is  plated  with  the  fuU  STANDARD 
amount  of  pure  coin-silver,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 

ANY  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  of  this  ware  engraved  free 
of  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in  Old 
English.  Only  one  letter  will  be  en- 
graved on  each  piece.  State  your  choice. 

GUARANTEE 

We  absolutely  guarantee  every  piece 
of  this  ware  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  de- 
scribed and  to  give  full  and  entire  satis- 
faction or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

FREE 

Either  the  Pie- 
knife  or  Berry- 
spoon  will  be 
given  FREE 
for  a  club  of 
THREE  yearly 
subscriptions 
to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside 

Illustrations 
Reduced  Size 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year  and  Either 
the  Pie»knife  or  Berry-spoon  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  either  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  'the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


AUGVST  15,  1900 


THE  F'ARAl  AIVD  HIRBSIDE 


OUR 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


BECAUSE  THOU  KNOWEST 

Because  thou  knowest,  O  dear  Lord,  because 

thou  Uuowest  well 
The   secret    troubles   of   our   hestrts,  those 

thoughts  we  camiot  tell- 
E'eu  to  our  frieuds.  however  dear  and  pityiu^ 

they  uuiy  be — 
Because  thou  knowest  all,  my  Lord,  our  com- 
fort lies  in  thee. 
At  thy  dear  feet  our  griefs  are  poured,  on 

thee  our  burdens  laid; 
In  thee  we  find  the  sunshine,  though  our  way 

lies  deep  in  shade; 
From  thine  all-searching  sight,  O  Christ,  we 

would  not  try  to  hide 
Those  secrets  which  from  friends  around  are 

hidden  'neatli  our  pride. 

Ah,  no!  but  as  a  grieving  child  leans  on  its 
mother's  knee,  • 

We  put  our  treuibliug  hands  in  thine,  and 
tell  our  griefs  to  thee. 

Because  thou  knowest,  gracious  one,  the  rea- 
son of  them  all. 

Because  thine  aid  alone  can  lift  and  cheer 
us  when  we  fall. 

O  loving  Lord,  who  niadest  us,  and  who  so 
long  ago 

Dwell    with    thy    children    hero    on  earth, 

learned  human  joy  and  woe. 
Bend  down,  and  put  thine  arms  about  thy 

children  as  they  pray. 
Because  thou  knowest  all  their  heart.s;  their 

need  of  thee  eacl;-  day; 
And  whatsoe'er  our  trials  be,  though  they  be 

great  or  small, 
"E'en  as  a  mother  comforteth,"  wilt  thou, 

who  knowest  all. 
—Mary    D.    Brine,    in    Christian  Endeavor 
World. 


EVERY  LIFE  A  PLAN  OF  GOD 

BY  JIARY  LOWE  DICKINSON 

THERE  is  nothing  incongrxious  in 
the  thought  that  the  great  Fath- 
er, looking  down  the  years,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  endowment 
and  inheritance  received  by  the  child- 
nature,  and  knowing  all  circumstances, 
sKouId  plan  its  life.  It  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  he  means  it  to  be 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  best,  noblest  and 
sweetest  experiences  which,  with  its 
nature  and  its  environment,  would  be 
possible.  It  is  easy  to  believe  in  a  lov- 
ing, restraining  spirit  following  the  life 
with  tender  touch  upon  the  conscience 
and  the  tendency  to  stray;  yet  leaving 
the  child-nature  unforced,  and  dom- 
inated, after  all,  by  its.  own  free  choice. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that,  as  life  moves 
on  and  the  nature  in  its  development 
,  falls  far  below  its  best,  he,  whose  plan 
if  carried  out  would  have  made  a  useful 
and  happy  life,  mourns  over  the  wreck 
.caused  by  indifference  and  sin.  The 
noblest  plan  of  God  for  that  life  has 
failed.  The  ebbing  waters  may  rise 
again,  but  never  to  the  high-tide  that 
might  have  been  possible  to  that  indi- 
"iddual  soul.  What  might  have  been  was 
not,  and  will  not  be.  Yet  we  could 
make  no  more  serious  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  God  abandons  his  -plan. 
What  seems  utter  failure  to  us  may  not 
mean  utter  wreck  to  him.  He  sees 
not  only  with  purer  eyes  than  can  bear 
to  behold  iniquity,  but  with  far-seeing 
eyes  that  make  no  mistakes;  and  he 
judges  with  compassionate  heart  that 
knoweth  our  frame,  that  remembereth 
that  we  are  dust. 

We  are  safe  in  believing,  then,  that 
the  same  love  that  planned  to  give  us 
his  own  highest  and  best,  seeing  to 
what  low  estate  we  have  fallen,  plans 
again  to  get  our  feet  out  of  the  miry 
clay  and  to  set  them  upon  a  rock.  It  is 
not  his  ultimate  best  this  time,  per- 
haps; not  the  ideal  he  had  for  us  in 
the  beginning.  That  ideal  we  shattered, 
remember,  by  our  own  hand;  and  we 
are  forced,  to  our  shame,  to  remember 
that  nothing  from  outside  the  soul  has 
any  power  to  mar  or  to  thwart  God's 
plan.  In  our  own  hands  lay  the  weap- 
ons by  which  our  life  might  have  been 
carved  to  immortal  beauty  or  dwarfed 
and  broken  and  destroj'ed. 

Yet  even  when  destruction  in  whole 
or  in  part  has  been  the  result  of  our 
errors,  here  again  is  a  plan  of  God  by 
which  the  best  we  may  still  be,  if  not 
the  best  we  might  have  been,  can  be 
wrought  out.  And  no  matter  how  many 
times  we  fail  to  measure  up  to  "the  full 
stature  of  the  perfect  man,"  this  won- 


derful fact  holds  true — that  God  is  al- 
ways drawing  near,  and  always  holding 
before  our  wayward  sight  a  plan,  new, 
inspiring,  encouraging,  by  which  the 
highest  possibilities  of  the  creature 
that  we  now  are  may  be  developed,  and. 
the  highest  results  in  nobility  of  char- 
acter be  obtained. 

Are  we  among  the  sovils  that  have 
fallen  out  of  the  ranks  and  are  sitting- 
dazed  and  blind  by  the  wayside'?  Has 
God's  victorious  army  gone  marching 
op  toward  the  kingdom,  and  are  we  left 
behind?  Yet  in  the  beat  of  their  reced- 
ing footsteps  there  is  a  throb  to  which 
our  pulses  are  keeping'  time.  In  their 
shouts  and  songs  is  a  voice  that,  float- 
ing backward,  bids  us  rise  and  follow 
on.  "Come  Slowly,"  it  says;  "feebly  if 
you  must;  but  come  this  way.  You 
may  not  go  as  fast  or  as  far  as  if  you 
had  wasted  no  strength  in  useless  wan- 
dering, but  wherever  your  final  halt 
may  come,  this  is  the  line  of  march,  this 
way  tlie  leader  passed."  And  nearer 
still,  and  soft  and  low,  speaks  the  voice 
of  the  spirit  so  often  unheeded  or  de- 
spised. 

"All  is  not  lost,"  it  murmurs,  in  tones 
that  have  been  pleading  with  us  since 
we  were  little  children  at  our  mother's 
knee.  "Still  is  it  possible  to  build  on 
the  ruins  of  God's  thwarted  plans  for 
the  body  a  temple  that  shall  be  a  fit 
dwelling  for  the  living  God.  Still  is  it 
possible  to  train  the  stunted  an^l  neg- 
lected intellectual  powers  until  they 
shall  grasp  the  purport  of  God's  pres- 
ent plan.  Still  is  it  possible  for  the 
soul  to  come  into  such  accord  with 
God's  latest  purpose  that  all  our  pow- 
ers, bodily,  mental  and  spiritual,  may 
be  bent  in  trustful  obedience  toward 
helping  him  to  carry  that  plan  for- 
ward." 

How  many  times  before  we  hindered 
and  thwarted  him  by  ignorance,  by 
carelessness  and  worse!  Now,  may  we 
bend  every  energy  toward  becoming  co- 
workers with  him  for  the  redemption 
Of  lost  years,  for  the  restoration  of  lost 
powers,  for  becoming  the  very  best  that 
he .  can  make  of  us — now  that  we  are 
done,  once  for  all,  with  the  poor,  pitiful 
business  of  making  ourselves.  The  clay 
in  the  potter's  hand,  that  was  found  so 
poor  that  it  would  not  take  and  keep 
the  shape  he  meant,  may  yet  be  fash- 
ioned into  some  shape  that  can  be  made 
to  serve.  He  may  be  forced  to  put  it  to 
more  common  uses,  to  make  a  vessel 
less  shapely  and  fair  than  the  one  his 
love  had  planned,  but  he  will  never 
throw  away  one  lump  of  clay,  nor  cease 
to  strive  to  overcome  its  unfitness,  so 
long  as  it  lies  passive  in  his  hands, 
however  unworthy  of  his  touch  the  life 
may  be. 

Unworthy  enough  seemed  the  clay 
with  which  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the 
blind;  but  his  hand  upon  it  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  set  it  athrob  with  life 
and  power.  The  result  of  that  contact, 
so  long  ago,  was  that  the  blinded  eyes 
were  opened  and  another  soul  crept  up 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light. 

That  the  clay  may  come  to  know  and 
to  answer  the  divine  touch  with  a  pul- 
sing, radiant  life  is  everywhere  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  God.  And  so  Ipng  as  there 
is  clay,  and  so  long  as  there  is  God,  he 
who  sits  "blind  by  the  wa^'side"  may 
be  comforted  as  the  child  is  comforted 
who  is  left  alone  in  the  dark. — The 
Occident. 


BACKBONELESS  HUMANITY 

It  is  the  home  indulgence  of  early  life 
that  is  responsible  for  so  many  spec- 
imens of  backboneless  humanity.  There 
are  many  mothers  of  the  indulgent  kind 
who  have  it  not  in  their  hearts  to  make 
their  children  do  anything  that  is  un- 
pleasant to  them. 

The  frequent  "school  headaches"  are 
accepted  seriously,  and  the  lessons  are 
shunted  for  that  coveted  run  in  the 
garden  or  that  jolly  play  i"  the  house. 
If  music  be  unpleasant  for  little  miss, 
still  in  the  grinding  drudgery  of  scales 
and  fingering,  music  is  dropped  because 
she  has  no  taste  foi'  it,  and  it  is  cruel 


to  force  liei-  inclinations.  So  witli  the 
brother's  Latin  and  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  history. 

The  mother  maintains  the  abnormal- 
ity of  her  children  all  through,  and 
makes  the  childish  petulance  and  child- 
ish dislike  of  initial  driiiltiery  the  meas- 
ure of  their  mat  urc  riM  1 1 1  i  rcmeul  s.  Nor 
can  she  correct  them  w  licn  I  licy  do 
wrong.  She  makes  kindl.s  i  xciists  to 
them  and  for  them,  and  puts  excuses 
into  their  own  mouths,  to  save  them 
the  pain  of  a  frank  confession  and  her- 
self the  anguish  of  inflicting  a  deserved 
punislnncnl . 

She  wishes,  jioor  soul,  to  be  all  that  is 
sweet  and  good  and  loving-  to  her  chil- 
dren, but  she  lias  not  strength  of  mind 
nor  force  of  w  ill  euough  to  make  them 
feel  that  everlasting  truth  of  conse- 
_quences  and  respoiisibilities.  She  wants 
them  to  be  good  without  tlie  need  of 
training,  and  to  be  ha])i)y  without  the 
drawbacks  of  sorrow  for  wrong-doing 
and  the  bitterness  of  sulTering  in  pun- 
ishment. 

She  thinks  if  she  makes  them  strong 
and  healthy  and  happy  they  will  nec- 
essarily be  good,  and  she  does  not  see 
that  all  the  while  she  is  weakening 
their  moral  fiber  and  making  them  self- 
indulgent,  unable  to  resist  the  jjains 
and  misfortunes  of  life,  and  sure  to  be- 
come in  the  end  a  member  of  that  ptir- 
poseless  species  known  as  backboneless 
humanity. — New  York  Ledger. 

4. 

THE  SIN  OF  FRETTING 

"There  is  one  sin  which,  it  seems  to 
me,"  writes  Helen  Hunt,  "is  everywhere, 
and  by  everybody  is  underestimated 
and  quite  too  much  overlooked  in  val- 
uations of  character.  It  is  the  sin  of 
fretting.  It  is  as  common  as  air,  as 
speech;  so  common  that,  unless  it  rises 
above  its  usual  monotone,  we  do  not 
even  observe  it.  Watch  any  ordinary 
coming-  together  of  people,  and  we  see 
how  many  minutes  it  will  be  before 
somebody  frets — that  is,  makes  some 
more  or  less  complaining  statement  or 
other,  which,  probably,  every  one  in  the 
room  or  the  car  or  on  the  street-corner 
kitew  before,  and  which,  probably,  no- 
body can  help.  Why  say  anything  about 
it?  It  is  cold,  it  is  hot,  it  is  wet,  it  is 
dry;  somebody  has  broken  an  appoint- 
ment; a  meal  is  ill-cooked;  stupidity  or 
bad  faith  somewhere  has  resulted  in 
discomfort. 

"There  are  plenty  of  things  to  fret 
about.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how 
much  annoyance  and  discomfort  may  be 
found  in  the  course  of  every  clay's  liv- 
ing, even  at  the  simplest,  if  orie  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  out  on  that  side  of  things. 
Even  Holy  Writ  says  we  are  born  to 
trouble  as  sparks  fly  upward.  But  even 
to  the  sparks  flying  upward,  in  the 
blackest  of  smoke,  there  is  a  blue  sky 
above,  and  the  less  time  they  waste  on 
the  road  the  sooner  they  will  reach  it. 
Fretting  is  all  tiine  wasted  on  the  road." 


KEEPING  THE  CLOCK  WOUND  UP 

A  recent  writer  comments  on  how 
slight  a  thing  may  influence  a  man's 
whole  future.  In  a  town  in  which  this 
gentleman  once  lived — a  town  that 
later  grew  into  a  prosperous  city — 
there  were  two  jewelers,  each  of  them 
just  about  making-  a  living,  and  piaybe 
just  a  little  more.  They  were  going 
along-  that  way  when  a  new-comer — a 
man  of  wealth — boug  ht  land  in  the  town 
and  built  himself  a  fine  house  and  set- 
tled there.  These  new  people  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  a  jeweler,  and  they 
tried  both  of  the  jewelers  to  see  which 
they  liked  better,  before  settling  on 
one,  and  it  was  hard  for  them  to  de- 
cide; they  liked  them  both;  both  did 
good  work,  and  they  were  both  pleas- 
ant men.  But  presently  something 
happened  that  made  the  head  of  the 
hou^e  come  at  once  to  a  definite  de- 
cision. One  of  these  jewelers  had  in 
his  window  a  clock  which  the  man  of 
the  newly  arrived  household  used  to 
consult  in  passing;  he  found  it  a  good 
Timekeeper,  and  he  came  to  rely  upon 
it  for  the  correct  time,  and  have  rather 
a  friendly  feeling-  for  its  owner,  when, 
going  by  one  day,  and  looking  in  at  it 
as  usual,  he  saw  that  it  had  stopped. 
The  jeweler  that  had  placed  that  clock 
in  the  window,  thus  inviting  confidence 
in  it,  and  through  it  in  himself,  had 
forgotten  to  wind  it.  That  settled  it 
with  the  new-comer,  who  was  a  precise 
man,  who  had  made  his  money  by  exact 
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attention  to  business;  and  after  that 
his  carriage  always  stood  in  front  of 
the  other  jeweler's  store.  The  little 
occurrence  turned  the  scales  in  the 
history  of  the  two  jewelers.  The  one 
grew  into  a  rich  man,  while  the  other, 
who  had  forgotten  to  wind  his  clock 
that  day,  moved  into  a  side  street  as 
the  city  prospered.  That  illustrates  a 
great  many  things  that  occur  in  life. 
Men  go  along-  doing  very  well,  until 
some  day  they  let  the  clock  stop,  and 
through  a  single  shady  deed,  or  angry 
word,  or  ungentlemanly  look,  they  de- 
stroy the  worlc  of  a  lifetime.  We  can 
never  afford  to  be  off  our  guard  in 
this  world.  We  must  keep  the  clock 
■\vou7id,  and  hold  it  to  its  obligation 
to  keep  correct  time  every  day  in  the 
year  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  full  meas- 
ure of  our  opportunity. — Current  An- 
ecdotes. 


HUNGRY  FOR  KIND  WORDS 

When  the  late  C.  P.  Leland,  so  many 
years  the  famous  auditor  of  the  Lake 
Shore  railroad,  was  stricken  with  the 
i^ness  that  finally  ended  his  life,  Mr. 
Newell,  the  president,  was  very  solic- 
itous as  to  his  condition.^  He  asked 
about  him  frequently,  and  went  to  see 
him  whenever  he  could.  Mr.  Newell 
was  stern  and  un  appreciative,  and 
practically  worked  himself  to  death. 

One  morning  he  was  shown  into  the 
sick-room,  and  he  made  his  usual  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  Leland  lay  silent  for  a  little 
space,  gazing  fixedly  at  his  chief.  Then 
he  spoke. 

"Mr.  Newell,"  said  he,  "I  know  that 
the  end  of  my  life  is  very  near.  The 
doctors  have  known  it  for  some  time, 
but  they  only  told  me  of  it  to-day.  If 
my  work  is  ended  here,  I  am  ready  to 
go.  But  before  I  go,  may  I  ask  you 
just  one  question?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Newell,  as  he 
took  a  seat. 

"I  have  held  an  important  position 
under  you  for  many  years.  It  was  a 
work  to  which  my  life  has  been  given; 
into  which  my  whole  heart  entered. 
What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  In  all 
that  work,  in  those  long  years  of  ser- 
vice, has  there  been  one  little  thing  of 
which- you  approved?  One  single  bit 
of  that  work  that  was  worthy  of  your 
commendation?  One  single  item  any- 
where upon  which  you  could  lay  your 
finger  and  say,  'This  thing  has  been 
well  done?'  " 

Mr.  Newell  answered,  "Leland,  you 
know  that  your  work  was  well  done, 
and  that  it  always  met  with  my  appro- 
val." 

"Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so?" 
■  The  iron  mask  fell.  Mr.  Newell's  eyes 
filled  with  tears.    He  took  the  hand  of 
the  dying  man  in  his. 

Then  he  let  the  other  for  a  moment 
see  into  his  soul.  "I  have  tried  to,  do 
these  things,  but  I  cannot.  They  will 
not  out.  That  is  the  only  e-xcuse  I 
have.  I  thought  you  knew  how  your 
work  has  always  seemed  to  me.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  so.  Is  it  too  late  that 
I  tell  you  now?" 

Little  words  of  kindness  are  worth 
more  than  gold.  They  should  have  free 
coinage. — Current  Anecdotes. 


LOVE  YOUR  BUSINESS 

A  man  can  no  more  be  successful  in 
a  business  he  does  not  like  than  can  a 
man  be  happy  with  a  wife  he  does  not 
love. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  power  which  im- 
pels men  onward  in<'''any  and  every  voca- 
tion. Without  it  men  are  lethargic. 
They  will  drift.  But  to  pull  against  the 
tide  they  are  as  unable  as  they  are  un- 
willing. 

Drifting-,  however,  does  not  win  the 
race,  either  in  business  or  aquatic 
events.  There  must  be  the  long  pull, 
the  strong  pull  an^d  the  pull  with  vigor. 

Men  in  business  to-day  have  no  easy 
task.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  discour- 
age and  very  little  to  encourage.  There 
are  foes  within  and  foes  without  to 
contend  against. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder 
so  many  either  fail  altogether  or  eke 
out  a  mere  existence. 

The  antidote  for  despair  is  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  germ  of  enthusiasm  is  love 
for  or  pleasure  in  that  business  or  voca- 
tion in  which  you  are  embarked. 

Therefore,  it  ydu  would  succeed,  get 
in  love  with  your  business. — Selected. 
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AS  TO  QUEER  NAMES 

The  man  from  Punxsutawney  and  the  man 

from  Kokomo 
Discussed  the  Chinese  troubles,  and  the  first 

said,  "Don't  you  know, 
1  think  these  Chinese  names  are  queer  enough 

to  stop  a  clock." 
"That's  right,"  replied  another  man,  from 

fair  Caucomgonioe. 

The  man  from  Kokomo  observed,  "By  ginger, 

that's  a  fae'; 
That's  what  my  brother  says— he  lives  down 

here  in  Hackensack." 
And  still  another  stranger  said  the  man's 

comment  was  true. 
And  added,  with  a  smile  of  pride.  "My  home's 

ill  Kal'mazoo." 

Another  man  took  up  the  strain.  "Now,  down 

Skowhegan  way 
And  up  at  Ypsilanti  we  speak  of  it  every  day. 
The  names  are  all  uncivilized  and  heathen  in 

their  ring. 

That's  what  I  told  my  unole  yesterday,  in 
Ishpeming." 

"Hohokus  is  my  native  town,"  another  stran- 
ger said, 

"And  I  think  ail  these  Chinese  names  the 

worst  I  ever  read." 
"Quite  true,"  agreed  a  quiet  man,  "they're 

certainly  uncaun.v. 
That's  what  my  neighbor^  all  assert,  in  Tail 

Holt,  Indianny." 

—Baltimore  American. 


BILL  NYE'S  JOKE 

WHEN  Bill  Nye,  in  collaboration  with 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  was  tour- 
ing the  country  as  a  lecturer,  he 
stopped  at  a  well-known  Chicago 
hostelry  one  evening,  and  was 
escorted  to  a  place  in  the  big  dining-room 
directly  across  the  table  from  a  dark  man, 
WKh  heavy,  black  mustachios,  and  a  Mephis- 
topiielian  goatee.  Nye  recognized  his  vis-a-vis 
as  Herrmann,  the  magician,  but  beyond  a 
quizzical  stare  gave  no  sign  that  he  knew  the 
eminent  prestidigitator.  Herrmann  was  very 
well  aware  that  the  bald  man  opposite  him 
was  Bill  Nye,  but  did  not  indicate  his  recog- 
nition by  word  or  manner.  Herrmann  had. 
In  fact,  prepared  a  little  surprise  for  the 
humorist,  and  several  others  seated  at  the 
table  were  in  the  secret. 

Nye  was  about  to  lance  a  leaf  from  his 
salad  when  he  espied,  lying  beneath  it,  a 
superb  and  scintillant  diamond  set  in  a  very 
fine  gold  ring.  Without  showing  the  least 
surprise  he  lifted  the  ring  from  the  salad-bOwl, 
slipped  it  on  his  finger,  conscious  all  the  while 
that  every  eye  was  upon  him,  and  turning  to 
Riley,  who  sat  nest  to  him,  remarked,  with 
his  dry,  inimitable  drawl: 

"Strange  how  careless  I  am  getting  to  be  in 
my  old  age,  James.  I  am  forever  leaving  my 
jewelry  in  unlikely  places." 

Herrmann  was  dumbfounded  at  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  the  trick  had  miscarried, 
but  he  was  destined  for  a  still  greater  shock, 
for  when  the  darky  waiter  who  presided  over 
the  table  brought  on  the  next  course,  Nye 
turned  to  him,  and  soberly  handing  him  the 
gem-set  ring,  said,  "You  are  a  very  good 
waiter,  Joe'?" 
"Yes,  sah.  I  guess  I  is,  sah." 
"And  you  always  will  be  a  real  good  waiter, 
Joe"?" 

"Y'es,  sah.   I'm  boun'  ter  do  ma  best,  sah." 
"I  believe  you,  Joe,  I  believe  you;  and  as 
an  evidence  of  my  faith  in  you  I  want  you 


to  accept  this  little  trifle.  Wear  it,  and  al- 
ways remember  the  man  who  most  appre- 
ciated your  services." 

The  darky's  eyes  bulged.  Herrmann's  fork 
rattled  to  the  floor,  and  he  tugged  at  his 
great  mustachios,  but  was  far  too  clever  to 
cut  in  with  an  explanation  at  such  an  inop- 
portune moment.  There  were  half-suppressed 
titters  all  around  the  board  during  the  rest 
of  the  meal,  which  the  professor  of  occult 
art  did  not  appear  to  enjoy.  At  a  late  hour 
that  night  Herrmann  was  heard  in  loud  argu- 
ment with  the  dusky  recipient  of  the  diamond 
ring,  trying  in  two  languages  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  all  a  joke  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Nye.  Finally,  after  disbursing  a  tip  of 
more  than  customary  liberality,  Herrmann 
got  back  his  ring.  He  afterward  avowed 
that  the  stone  alone  was  worth  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  Bill  Nye's  uonchalant  pres- 
entation of  it  to  a  gi'inuing  menial  had  spoiled 
a  whole  evening's  performance  in  legerde- 
main.— Success. 


HIS  RECOMMENDATION 

A  kind-hearted  clergyman  was  lately  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  a  gardener,  who  used  to 
purloin  his  fruit  and  vegetables.  For  the  sake 
of  his  wife  and  family  he  gave  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  and  this  is  how  he 
worded  it:  "I  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.  has 
been  my  gardener  for  over  two  years,  and  , 
that  during  that  time  he  got  more  out  of  my 
garden  than  any  man  I  ever  employed."— Ex- 
change. 


HORSE-TRADE  RULES 

David  Harum  was  a  good  horse-trader,  but 
a  recent  transaction  in  horse-flesh,  which  was 
made  by  a  well-known  Memphian,  .shows  that 
there  are  others  who  know  how  to  get  the 
loug  end  of  a  horse  trade.  Several  weeks  ago 
this  Memphis  man  saw  a  fine  buggy-horse 
which  he  thought  he  wanted.  He  located  the 
owner  and  asked  the  price.  "One  fifty,"  was 
the  reply.  After  looking  the  animal  over 
closely  and  tr.ving  her  speed  he  concluded  it 
was  a  good  trade,  and  without  more  ado  wrote 
a  check  for  the  amount.  The  next  day  he 
found  that  the  mare  was  as  blind  as  a  bat; 
but  this  did  not  hinder  her  speed  nor  detract 
from  her  general  appearance.  He  drove  the 
animal  for  several  weeks  and  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  admiration  of  another  lover  of 
horse-flesh,  who  made  a  proposal  to  purchase. 

"Well,"  said  the  Memphian,  "I  gave  one 
fifty  for  her,  but  I  will  let  you  have  her  for 
one  sixty-five." 

The  prospective  owner  looked  the  animal 
over  and  concluded  he  had  a  bargain.  He 
paid  over  the  mone.v  and  took  the  mare. 
When  the  animal  was  unhitched  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  run  against  a  post  and 
then,  by  wa.v  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
she  was  blind,  fell  over  a  barrel.  The  next 
day  the  buyer  came  back  to  the  Memphian 
with  blood  in  his  eye. 

"Colonel,  you  know  that  mare  you  sold  me?" 
he  began.   "Well,  she's  stone-blind." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  an 
eas.v  air. 

"I'ou  didn't  say  anything  to  me  about  it!" 
said  the  purchaser,  his  face  reddening  with 
anger. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  replied  the  colonel. 
"That  fellow  who  sold  her  to  me  didn't  tell 
me  about  it,  and  I  just  concluded  that  he 
didn't  want  it  known." 

The  new  owner  took  his  medicine  and  is  now 
on  the  lookout  for  a  friend  on  whom  he  can 
even  things. — Memphis  Scimitar. 


OfBce.-boy  (to  the  editor)— "A 
gent  outside  wants  to  see  you." 

Editor  (pulling  off  his  coat)— 
"What's  up  now?" 

Office-boy— "He's  sore  about 
de  wa.v  .vou  wrote  up  his 
speech  last  night.  De  reporter 
wrote  that  he  was  full  of 
puns,  and  de  compositor  got  it 
'full  of  prunes.'  "-Exchange. 


PAUL  KNOWS  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

"Hello,  central!" 
"What  number,  please?" 
"Give  "me  Peking,  and  connect  me  with 
the  palace  of  the  Dowager  Empress." 
"All  right." 

"Is  that  the  empress?" 
"Yes;  who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Paul  Kruger,  president  of  the  South 
African  republic." 
"Well?  " 

"I  merely  called  you  up  to  advise  you  to 
load  your  capital  into  a  jinrikisha  and  get 
ready  to  trek."— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tel- 
egraph. 


MISTAKEN 

The  son— "Pop,  the  hay  in  the  barn  Is  all 
scattered  about  terribly." 

The  father— "It  is  the  work  of  tramps,  my 
son." 

•  The  son— "Why,  pop,  I  thought  you  told  me 
tramps  never  worked!" — Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  MIDSUMMER  WISH 

These  summer  days. 
In  burning  haze, 
I  rather  wish 
I  were  a  flsh; 
Or  say  a  frog 
In  some  wet  bog. 
With  naught  to  do 
The  loug  day  through 
But  soak  and  croak. 
And  croak  and  soak. 

—Harper's  Bazar. 


BOASTS 

"Ma  faither's  a  soger,"  said  a  little  Scotch 
lassie. 

"An'  ma  faither,  too,"  said  her  playmate. 

"Ah,  but  ma  faither's  a  brave  mou.  He's 
been  in  w-ar  and  he's  got  a  hole  gang  o'  med- 
als. An'  he  gat  the  Victoria  cross.  The 
Queen  pinned  it  on  him  wi'  her  ain  hand," 
breathlessly  announced  lassie  number  one. 

"An'  ma  faither's  braverer,"  cried  the  other 
one.  "He's  been  in  dozzen  o'  wars,  an'  he's 
got  gangs  and  gangs  o'  medals  an'  Victoria 
crosses.  An'  he's  got  a  bonnie  wudden  leg, 
an',"  with  a  triumphant  shriek,  "the  Queen 
nailed  it  on  wi'  her  ain  hand." — Exchange. 


MISCELUNY 

"Well,  that's  enough  to  try  the  patience  of 
Job!"  exclaimed  the  village  minister,  as  he 
threw  aside  the  local  paper. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  dear?"  aSked  his 
wife. 

"Last  Sunday  I  preached  from  the  text  'Be 
ye  therefore  steadfast,'  "  answered  the  good 
man,  "but  the  printer  makes  it  read  'Be  ye 
there  for  breakfast.'  "—Chicago  News. 


A  FAR-SEEING  YOUTH 

The  father  wanted  the  young  inan  to  go 
into  business,  and  the  boy  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer. 

"Which  would  you  rather  be,"  argued  the 
father,  "a  lawyer  or  a  millionaire?" 

"I'll  be  both  if  you'll  give  me  half  a 
chance,"  replied  the  sou;  and  the  father  hur- 
ried him  away  to  law-school.— Detroit  Free 
Press. 


HE  WAS  A  BOXER 

"Please  play  for  me  your  favorite  now!" 

He  pleadingly  besought  his  Rosa; 
"Of  course,"  said  she,  "I'll  play  you  now 

A  nocturne  by  a  great  composer." 
He  smiled,  aud  then,  as  readily, 

A  playful  little  glance  he  throws  her. 
He  interposed,  in  tone  of  glee, 

"A  knock-turn  is  a  great  composer." 

—Richmond  Dispatch. 


MODERN  INVENTIONS 

"I  should  like  to  get  a  patent  on  this  Im- 
proved wedding-ring."  said  the  Chicago  in- 
ventor, as  he  entered  the  patent  office  in 
Washington. 

"Anything  novel  about  it?". inquired  one  of 
the  examiners. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Chicago  inventor;  "it 
is  adjustable."— Harper's  Bazar. 


THE  RAINY  DAY 

Mrs.  Spinks— "Where  is  the  money  you  have 
been  saving  for  a  rainy  day?" 

Mr.  .Spinks— "In  the  Neverbreak  bank." 

Mrs.  Spiuks — "Well,  give  me  a  check  for 
some  of  it.  I  want  a  new  waterproof."- New 
Y'ork  Weekly. 

i. 

HIS  REASON 

Mother— "Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  touch  the 
preserves  without  m.v  permission?" 
Son— "Y'es,  mother." 

Mother— "Then  why  didn't  you  come  to  me 
and  ask  me?" 
Son— "Because  I  wanted  some."— Life. 


FREE! 


^  We  will  send  this  Repeating 
|S  Air-rifle  Free  for  a  Club  of 
g  SIX  yearl-yr  subscriptions  to  the 
^  Farm  and  Fireside.  (See  ship- 
§  ping  directions  belo'w.) 

I  A  NEW  REPEATING 

i  AIR-RIFLE 

k 

^  We  here  offer  the  new  1900  Globe 

^  Air-rifle,  wliich  has  several  impor- 

M  tant  improvements,  making  it  one 

a  of  the  best  Air-rifles  ever  sold  for 

3  the  price. 


Description 


The  Rifle  is  made  of  excel- 
lent material.  It  is  32  inches 
lone,  with  nickel-plated  barrel. 
It  has  a  globe  sight  and  wood- 
en stock.  It  is  simply  and 
strongly  made.  Any  boy  can 
operate  it.  It  is  a  very  hard 
shooter.  It  will  carry  a  bu'let 
a  long  distance.  It  is  easily 
*nd  quickly  loaded. 


Shoots 
300  Times 


The  ammunition-chamber  In 
the  Repeater  holds  over  300 
bullets.  The  Repeater  is  op- 
erated by  pressing  down  a 
spring  after  each  shot.  The 
ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot, which 
is  for  sale  in  stores  every- 
where. Ten  cents  will  buy 
about  1000  bullets.  Owing  to 
its  accuracy,  hard  shooting 
and  the  cheapness  of  its  am- 
munition, this  new  Globe  Air- 
rlfle  is  very  popular  alike  with 
grown-up  people  and  boys. 
By  a  little  practice  remarkable 
skill  in  marksmanship  can  be 
attained. 


Wie  guarantee  each 
and  every  Rifle  to 
arrive  safely  and  in 
perfect  condition  and 
to  be  as  described 
and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  o  r 
money  refunded. 

A  club-raiser's  out- 
fit will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one 
who  wants 
to  get  up  a 
club. 
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We  will  send  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  this  Air»rifle  for 


$1.50 


t(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  mav 
have  either  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
^  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

p  Renewals  and  club-raiser's  own  ^ 
M  subscription  can  be  counted  in  a  J 
^  club.    Address  ^ 

I  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  I 

i  SPRINGf=IELD,  OHIO  > 
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[continued  from  page  11] 

REGENERATION 

[Cornelia  Moots  writes  from  Manila  that 
the  inclosed  poem  is  by  a  man  serviug  there 
iu  the  army  under  au  assumed  name:  "He 
Is  trying  to  have  his  relatives  lose  him  be- 
cause he  is  such  a  drunkard.  He  has  had  a 
line  education  and  good  positions;  but  drinii 
pulls  him  down.  He  thought  that  if  he  went 
into  the  army  he  could  resist  it;  but  the  can- 
teen is  here,  and  he  has  been  repeatedly  iu 
jail  for  drunkenness.   Ho  is  there  now."] 

Lord  God,  thou  lettest  the  green  things  start 

A  new  life  ever.v  year; 
Out  of  their  sunken  'selves  they  rise,' 

Erect  and  sweet  and  clear; 
Behold  the  lily's  pure  white  leaves 

Unfolding  by  each  mere! 

Again  the  sap  mounts  in  the  fir. 

Through  every  swelling  vein; 
Again  the  clover  stirs  and  thrills 

Responsive  to  the  rain; 
Again  the  tender  grass  makes  green 

The  lone  breast  of  the  plain. 

Hark  to  the  golden  flood  of  song 

The  lark,  pours  to  the  blue! 
Behold  the  strong,  undaunted  shoot 

Pushing  its  brave  front  through 
The  fallen  trees!   Lord  God!  Lord  God! 

Let  me  begin  anew! 

Out  of  my  own  self  let  me  rise! 

For,  God,  if  it  can  be 
A  new  and  nobler  growth  may  rise 

From  yon  decaying  tree, 
Surely  a  strong,  pure  11^,^  may  mount 

Out  of  this  life  iu  me!" 


HOME  TOPICS 

Jii  ki-J^T  IS  not  very  satisfactory  to  de- 
pend-on buying  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast  every  time  one 
bakes  bread  when  living  at  a 
distance  from  a  grocery-store. 
Sometimes  the  yeast  will  be 
forgotten  until  time  to  use  it, 
and  sometimes  the  groceryman  will 
,  have  sold  out  his  stock  wlien  yoti  send 
for  it.  The  past  year  I  have  used  a 
home-made  yeast  w-hich  is  little  trouble' 
tt»  prepare  and  makes  delicious  bread. 

To  start  this  yeast,  save  a  pint  of  the 
water  in  which  the  potatoes  for  dinner 
were  cooked,  and  dissolve  one  cake  of 
compressed  j'east  in  one  half  cupful 
of  this  water,  having  it  lukewarm  when 
the  yeast  is  \)\\t  in.  Put  the  rest  of  the 
pint  of  lukewarm  potato-water  into  a 
two-quart  glass  fruit- jar,  and  add  to  it 
two  tablespoonfuls  of 'granulated  sugar, 
and  when  this  is  dissolved  add  the  dis- 
solved yeast-cake  to  it;  stir  it  well, 
screw  on  the  top  loosely,  and  set  it  in 
a  warm  place,  but  not  where  it  will 
heat,  until  it  is  light  and  foamy,  then 
screw  the  top  down  tightly  and  keej)  in 
a  cool  place.  The  daj-  before  you  wish 
tO'  make  bread  add  another  pint  of 
lukewarm  potato-water  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Let  it  stand  about 
twenty-four  hours,  then  beat  the  foamy 
yeast  thoroughly,  and  use  half  of  it  to 
make  three  large,  or  four  small,  loaves 
of  bread,  adding  a  pint  of  lukewarm 
water  to  make  this  ciuantity  of  bread. 
Mix  the  bread  at  once,  kneading  it 
thoroughly;  cover  it  closely,  aiid  let  it 
rise  until  morning,  then  make  into 
loaves,  let  rise  again,  and  bake.  Set 
the  jar  of  yeast  in  a-  cool  place,  and  the 
day  before  yoxi  wish  to  bake  again  add 
a  pint  of  potato-water  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  as  before,  and  re- 
peat this  every  time  you  bake. 

Any  kind  of  yeast  should  be  kept  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  with- 
out freezing,  so  that  the  yeast-plant 
will  not  grow.  Then  when  you  wish  it 
to  grow  and  the  bread  to  rise,  a  tem- 
perature of  qbont  ninety  degrees  will 
start  it;  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  kept 
steadily  at  above  seventy  degrees  to 
secure  the  best  results.  I  keep  my  jar 
of  yeast  setting  on  the  floor  of  a  cool 
cellar,  and  although  I  have  tised  it  for 
almost  a  year  I  have  never  renewed  it. 
The  additions  of  the  i^otato-water  and 
sugar  every  time  I  bake  keeps  it  alwaji-s 
sweet,  fresh  and  foamy,  and  it  never 
fails  to  make  good  bread. 

The  eating  of  East  Indian  dishes  is 
a  growing  custom  in  this  country.  Hot 
curries,  with  rice,  are  healthful  and 
appetizing  in  hot  weather  even  more 
than  in  cold  weather.  Rice  should  have 
every  grain  thoroughly  cooked,  so  there 
is  no  hard  portion  in  the  center  of  the 
kernel,  but  never  mushJ^ 


Chicken,  veal  and  lamb  are  the  best 
meats  for  curries.  Put  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  and  when  it  is 
melted  -pwt  in  a  sliced  small  onion,  and 
let  it  fry  until  yellow;  then  stir  iu  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  add  a  pint  of 
sliced  ripe  tomatoes  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  curry-powder  mixed  to  a  paste  with 
a  little  water.  Have  the  meat  cooked 
tender  in  a  little  salted  water,  letting 
the  water  nearly  all  cook  off.  Take  up 
the  meat  in  the  center  of  a  platter, 
with  a  border  of  rice  around  it,  add  the 
broth  to  the  curry,  let  it  boil  up,  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat.  I  sometimes 
use  cold  roast  lamb  or  veal  for  curryj 
preparing  the  sauce  as  above,  adding 
any  gra\'y  left  from  the  roast,  and  lay- 
ing the  slices  of  meat  in  the  boiling 
sauce  just  long  enough  to  heat  thor- 
oughly. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  replenish  the 
stock  of  table-linen,  for  many  shops  are 
holding  special  sales,  and  hemming 
table-cloths  and  najskins,  which  should 
always  be  done  by  hand,  is  suitable  sum- 
mer-day sewing  which  may  be  done  on 
the  cool  veranda  or  under  the  shady 
trees.  The  hem  should  be  a  very  narrow, 
rolled  hem,  or  a  wider  hemstitched  one. 
If  you  are  buying  linen  of  medium 
price,  choose  one  where  the  pattern 
covers  the  surface  well;  but  when  buy- 
ing the  finest  damasks,  select  one  with 
much  plain  surface,  as  the  pattern  and 
quality  of  the  lines  will  then  show  to 
perfection. 

Don-'t  throw  away  the  trimmings 
from  new  table-cloths,  as  the  long  linen 
ra'velings  from  them  are  the  best 
threads  with  which  to  darn  when  table- 
linen  begins  to  show  worn  places. 

Careful  washing  and  ironing  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  table-linen  at  its  best  and 
to  make  it  "fast.  It  usually  wears  out 
at  the  folds  first,  so  make  as  few  folds 
as  possible  in  ironing.  See  that  the 
line  and  clothes-pins  are  smooth,  and 
do  not  let  the  linens  be  hung  out  to 
whip  to  pieces  in  a  high  wind.  The 
love  of  fine  linen  seems  to  be  innate  in 
every  good  housekeeper's  heart,  and 
once  possessed  surely  merits  good  care 
and  attention.  Maida  McL. 


FLOWER  GAMES 

When  a  flower  festival  or  flower  tea 
is  to  be  given,  all  sorts  of  flower  games 
are  in  order,  and  some  of  these,  when 
ingeniously  contrived,  can  be  made 
quite  amusing.  The  following  love- 
story  tells  itself,  as  will  be  seen,  by 
answering  the  questions  with  the  name 
of  a  flower.  The  guest  who  answers 
correctly  the  greater  number  of  ques- 
tions receives  a  prize. 

What  was  the  maiden's  name  and  the 
color  of  her  hair?  Marigold. 

What  was  the  name  of  her  lover,  and 
with  what  did  he  write  it?  Jonquil. 

Who  was  her  most  formidable  rival? 
Bouncing-bet. 

What  unfortunate  possession  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  eclipsing  her? 
An  adder's-tongue. 

What,  being  single,  did  John  often 
lose?    A  bachelor's-button. 

Therefore,  in  self-defense,  which  of 
the  United  States  did  he  seek?  Matri- 
mony. 

What  instrument  did  he  use  in  ser- 
enading the  lady  of  his  choice?  A 
trumpet. 

By  what  means  did  he  climb  to  her 
window  to  play  upon  this  instrument? 
Jacob's-ladder. 

At  what  hour  was  she  awakened  by 
the  music?  Four-o'clock. 

He  being  fond  of  fishing,  by  what  gift 
did  she  reward  him?  (ioldenrod. 

What  candy  did  John  often  send  her? 
Buttercups. 

What  ghastly  trophy  did  he  offer  her 
at  the  time  of  offering  himself?  Bleed- 
ing-heart. 

What  did  she  say  to  him  as  he  knelt 
before  her?    Johnny- jump- ap. 

What  did  she  offer  him  as  a  token 
that  she  accepted  his  proposal?  Tulips. 

And  b.v  means  of  these  what  flower 
was  he  enabled  to  cultivate?  Heart's- 
eage. 

What  flowers  bloomed  in  her  cheeks? 
Roses. 

To  whom  did  she  refer  him?  (Poppy. 

What  were  John's  last  words  when 
obliged  to  leave  his  betrothed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  marriage?  Forget-me-not. 

What  occurred  as  he  took  his  depar- 
ture?   A  yellow  rose  (yell  arose). 

What  fragrant  letter  did  he  soon  send 
her?    Sweet  P  (pea). 


Who  were  the  twin  bridesmaids? 
Rosemary. 

Who  was  the  best  man  to  the  groom? 
Sweet-william. 

^Vllat  did  the  bride  wear  upon  her 
head?  Bridal-wreath. 

What  did  she  carry  in  her  hand? 
Bride-roses. 

What  clergyman  pei'formed  the  cer- 
emony? Jack-in-the-pulpil. 

What  did  the  guests  throw  after  the 
bridal  carriage?  Ijaily's-slippers. 

What  good  wish  may  we  extend  to 
them?  Live-for-ever. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ROSES 

This  game  is  played  with  an  equal 
number  each  of  red  and  white  i^aper 
roses.  These  are  tied  in  clusters — five 
or  six  roses  in  a  cluster.  Two  of  the' 
guests  choose  sides,  one  holding  a 
bunch  of  red  roses,  the  other  one  of 
white.  As  each  guest,  when  her  name 
is  called,  passes  to  her  place  in  the 
line,  she  arms  herself  with  a  cluster  of 
roses  like  that  of  her  leader.  When  the 
lines  are  filled  and  all  are  ready  for 
battle  the  conductor  of  the  game — gen- 
erally the  hostess — says,  "Ready,"  and 
each  soldier  throws  a  rose  from  his 
bouquet  to  the  opposite  side,  expecting 
it  to  be  caught  by  an  opponent.  The  fir- 
ing continues  ufitil  the  flowers  are  ex- 
hausted, when  the  two  sides  will  have 
exchanged  colors.  The  soldier  holding 
the  greatest  number  of  trophies  (roses) 
is  the  acknowledged  victor,  and  has  won 
the  battle  for  her  side.  It  is  against 
the  rule  of  the  game  to  iDick  up  a  rose 
which  has  fallen;  "it  must  be  caught 
on  the  wing,"  like  a  ball.  This  game 
to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  should  be 
played  out  of  doors.  It  can  be  made 
quite  interesting  if  the  rose  battle  is 
rapidly  fought.  Paper  roses,  being 
thornless,  are  more  easily  and  conve- 
niently handled  than  the  natural  ones. 

LiLLA  A.  Whitney. 


SOME  SIMPLE  PUDDINGS 

Cottage  Pudding. — Two  eggs,  one 
,  cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  sweet  milk,  one  third  of  a  cupful  of 
.butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder  and  two  cupfuls  of  flour.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  serve  with  a  liquid 
sauce. 

Fruit-puffs. — Fill  buttered  earthen 
cups  one  third  full  with  canned  cherries 
or  other  stewed  fruit.  Make  a  batter 
of  one  pint  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder,  one  half  teasiJoonful 
of  salt,  and  enough  sweet  milk  to  moist- 
en. Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  batter 
in  each  cup  and  steam  until  done.  A 
delicious  sauce  to  serve  with  this  is 

^  made  by  adding  one  half  cujjful  of 
sugar,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg  and  one  half  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch to  one  cupful  of  the  fruit-juice 
and  one  half  cupful  of  water.  Let  it 
boil  five  minutes. 

Poor  Man's  Pudding. — One  and  one 
half  pints  of  sweet  milk,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  rice,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  half  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  extract.    Bake  slow- 

,  ly  for  two  hours. 

Liquid  Pudding  Sauce. — Dissolve  one 
tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  in  a  little 
cold  water,  cook  with  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  add  butter  the  size  of  an  egg 
and  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Flavor  with 
one  half  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or 
with  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  or  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
fruit-juice. 

Hard  Sauce. — Stir  one  half  cupful  of 
butter  and  one  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar  to  a  cream,  and  flavor  to  taste. 

Hope  Daring. 


BAKED  PEARS  . 

No,  1. — Take  large  sound  pears,  wash 
them  without  breaking  the  skin,  and 
remove  the  blossom-end,  but  leave  on 
the  stems.  Put  into  a  baking-dish  with 
just  enough  water  to  keep  them  from 
burning'.  Cover  closely,  and  bake  forty 
minutes.  When  done  arrange  on  a  plat- 
ter with  stems  up. 

No.  2. — Pare  and  halve  as  many  pears 
as  will  fill  a  two-quart  baking-dish; 
cook  in  boiling  water  rmtil  tender,  then 
remove  from  the  stove.  Make  a  small 
quantity  of  tart  apple-sauce,  sweeten, 
and  when  cold  i^lace  a  tablespoonful 
into  each  half  pear.  Arrange  them  on 
a  platter,  and  dust  with  powdered  sugar 
and  a  small  sprinkle  of  cinnamon. 


No.  3.— Peel  as  many  pears  as  you 
wish  to  serve,  leaving  on  the  stem. 
Make  a  syrup  of  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
then  place  the  jDcars  iir  the  syrup  to 
cook  until  fairly  tender,  but  not  soft 
enough  to  break;  remove  the  pears  to 
a  dish  to  cool,  and  boil  down  the  syrup 
with  a  lemon  sliced  thin  in  it,  to  flavor 
it.  Cook  five  minutes.  Arrange  the 
pears  in  a  dish,  with  the  sliced  lemon 
around  the  edge,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over.  If  allowed  to  cool  a  little  it  can 
be  served  in  a  glass  dish.  B.  K. 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS 

This  hot  weather  reminds  me  that 
I  should  tell  others  how  we  manage 
to  keep  our  vitality  during  the  heat. 
Recognizing  that  fresh  air  is  one  of  our 
bountiful  blessings,  we  prepare  to  se- 
cure as  much  of  it  as  possible.  It 
surely  jjleases  the  Creator  to  have  us 
enjoy  the  blessings  he  gives  us.  For 
several  summers  we  have  slept  out  of 
doors  until  driven  in  by  the  cold  in  the 
fall.  Sometimes  we  use  a  tent  lined 
with  black  calico,  to  protect  our  eyes 
ftom  the  glare  that  belongs  to  a  white 
tent.  Just  now  we  are  using  the  north 
porch.  It  faces  a  busy  stieet,  so  we 
have  a  few  curtains,  but  not  enough  to 
shut  us  in,  by  any  means.  Then  we 
have  cots  to  sleep  on,  and  one  or  two 
comforts  to  cover  us,  for  it  gets  rather 
cool  at  night  in  Kansas.  Thoreau  used 
to  dislike  to  pass  houses — they  were 
3-eservoirs  of  bad  air.  So  many  are 
afraid  to  sleep  out.  Really  there  is 
almost  no  danger.  We  have  never  been 
molested.  The  great  blessings  are  the 
common  ones — home,  friends,  fresh  air, 
w;ater,  etc.  Let  us  enjoy  them  while 
we  can. 

I  am  planning  my  Christmas  presents. 
A  large  part  of  them  are  to  be  sofa-pil- 
lows, thus  relieving  me  of  much  mental 
effort  and  giving  something  practical. 
Fish-net  works  up  j)i'ettily  in  sofa- 
pillows,  and  makes  nice  double  ruffles 
for  the  light-colored  ones. 

W^hy  do  we  hear  so  little  about  the 
secoiid  coming  of  Christ?  Surely  the 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  thick,  and 
all  point  to  the  approach  of  the  final 
conflict.  The  most  significant  of  all 
things  is  that  of  the  Zionistic  move- 
ment and  the  prominence  the  Jews  are 
gaining.  Several  of  the  prominent 
magazines  had  leading  articles  on  the 
Jew  and  the  Zionistic  movement  during 
the  past  year,  showing  the  place  they 
occupy  in  affairs  of  interest.  Also 
Russia  has  carefully  made  her  plans, and 
is  now  carrying  them  out.  Her  grip  is 
strong  upon  Persia  and  China.  She  is 
a  power  to  most  carefully  watch.  Mean- 
time He  may  come  at  any  minute.  Let 
'us  be  wise  virgins,  and  not  let  our- 
selves fall  asleep.  Clara  Breese. 


CHILDREN  S  DIET 

Do  not  force  children  to  eat  what 
they  very  distinctly  dislike.  It  makes 
their  childhood  miserable,  while  noth- 
ing good  is  gained,  as  nature  is  a  pretty 
good  guide  as  to  what  the  body  needs. 
The  variety  in  foods  is  now  so  great 
that  all  tastes  can  be  wholesomely  and 
easily  suited.  As  soon  as  children  have 
teeth  give  them  bread-crusts  to  chew, 
as  teeth  need  exercise  as  well  as  other 
bones.  Soft  foods,  as  breakfast  mushes, 
are  often  made  unnecessarily  "mushy" 
bj'  the  addition  of  too  much  milk.  They 
should  be  eaten  without  the  addition  of 
sugar  or  cream,  but  the  milk  should  be 
whole  and  fresh. 

Norwegians  rear  ■  sjilendidly  healthy 
children  with  fine  teeth  largely  on  what 
to  the  English  ear  sounds  like  cavrin- 
ger.  "Cavringer"  (g  hard)  is  not  the 
same,  but  is  similar  to  the  German 
zweibach.  Five  cents  bu3's  a  dozen 
cavringers  in  Norwegian  shops  in  some 
of  the  large  American  cities  where 
these  hardy  people  colonize. 

Half  the  ills  from  indigestion  come 
from  lack  of  mastication — the  long 
chewing  of  food.  American  children 
are  rarely  taught  its  value  and  impor- 
tance, and  are  as  rarely  habituated  to 
its  practice.  A  sure  sign  of  ill-breeding 
is  to  "bolt"  your  food.  M.  W.  P. 


REMEDY  FOR  POISON  BY  IVY 

Fry  spearmint  in  lard,  and  apply  the 
salve  four  or  five  times  a  day.  This 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  affording  relief 
in  a  few  days.  L.  W. 
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One  Peerless  Picture 


#  And  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

#   

^  the  Remainder  of  the  Year,  for 


20c 


(■  TrAen  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name 
iri/l  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 


STYLE 


These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  very  Latest 
style.    In  an  artistic  way  every  line  and  shadow  of 
the  originals  is  preserved  in  the  pictures  here  presented. 

^I'yp  These  pictures,   including  the  margins,  are  20  by  25 
inches  in  size,  five  hundred  square  inches,  or  about  Four 
Times  the  size  of  this  printed  page.    Without  the  margins  they 
are  about  16  by  20  inches,  varying  according  to  the  subject. 

The  paper  on  which  the  pictures  are  produced  is  the  very  fin- 
est picture-paper,  good  and  heavy,  and  suitable  for  framing. 

The  illifstrations  on  this  page  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  size,  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  pictures. 

POINTS  TO  BEAR  IN  MIND 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ALL  THE  RICH  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  WE  OFFER 


1.  They  are  the  most  faithful  reproductions  ever  offered. 

2.  They  satisfy  the  most  critical  lovers  of  pictures. 

3.  They  are  the  masterpieces  of  master  artists. 

4.  They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and  clearness. 

5.  They  cultivate  high  ideals. 

6.  They  preserve  the  artistic  quality  of  the  originals. 

7.  They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate  effects 

of  the  originals,  and  are  well  suited  for  framing.  No.  7ss 

8.  They  preserve  the  life  and  effect  of   the  originals  much 

better  than  any  other  reproductions  ever  offered  at  such  a  low  price. 

9.  They  assist  in  creating  an  atmosphere  that  is  most  favorable  to  growth  in 

pure  and  noble  character. 
10.  They  are  the  greatest 
achievement  in  artistic 
reproductions,  combining 
at  once  high  quality  and 
low  price. 

35  CENTS 

The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  without  a  pre- 
mium is  Thirty- Five  cents, 
but  as  a  Special  Method  of 
introducing  these  pictures  we 
will  give  any  One  of  them 
Free  to  every  one  who  sends 
Thirty- Five  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm 
and   Fireside,    provided  the 


PHARAOH'S  HORSES 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


THE  HORSE  FAIR 


picture  is  selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the 
name  will  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 


A  I  lT'Ff~i\I  want  these 

^■^^  ^  '^-^y  pictures  confounded 
with  the  many  cheap  chromos 
and  colored  pictures  produced 
in  the  last  few  years.  They 
are  of  a  different  class.  In 
monotints,  they  preserve  all 
the  life  and  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inals without  the  inharmonious 
and  gaudy  effect  of  cheap  prints. 

Mi 

They  Are  Artistic, 

Tasty,  and 
Worthy  a  Place  in 
the  Finest  Home 

Hit- 


Size  18  by  28  inebes 


CHOOSE  FROM  THE  LIST  BELOW 


No.  789 


DEFIANCE 


Size  20  liv  25  iuches 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 
AFTER  WORK  . 
CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  . 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK  . 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
THE  HORSE  FAIR  . 


Painted  by  Slurillo  . 
Painted  by  Herring  . 
Painted  by  Lefler 
Painted  by  Holmes  . 
Painted  by  Mtinkacsy 
Painted  by  Landseer 
Painted  by  Holmes 
Painted  by  Roller 
Painted  by  Stuart 
Painted  by  Schopin 
Painted  by  Holmes 
Painted  by  Rieger 
Painted  by  Bonheur 


Prem.  No.  784 
Prem.  No.  785 
Prem.  No.  786 
Prem.  No.  787 
Prem.  No.  788 
Prem.  No.  789 
Prem.  No.  790 
Prem.  No.  791 
Prem.  No.  792 
Prem.  No.  793 
Prem.  No.  794 
Prem.  No.  795 
Prem.  No.  796 


READ  THESE  OFFERS 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  tlie 
Remainder  of  tlie  Year  and  Any  One  of 
These  Pictures  for  .... 


20  Cents 


(  Wtien  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allotted  and  the  name 
•    irill  not  lie  counted  in  a  club) 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Any  One  of  These  Pictures  for 


35  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name 
will  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 


SO  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Any  Two  of  These  Pictures  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
*  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

r\  p  Any  THREE  of  these  Pictures,  Your  Choice,  Given  as  a  Premium 
^    lyCfCf  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.  Entire  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  paintings  sent  FREE  on  request.  Write  to-day. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


OP 


C  AuQCST  15,  1900 
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THE  WAR  IN  CHINA 

AGAIIV    EMPHASIZES   THE    IVECESSITV    OF*    HAVIINQ  AIV 
LJR=TO=DATE   ATUAS   OF    THE  WORUD 

The  New  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  has  a  large,  up-to-date  map  of  China,  showing-  the  treaty  ports,  the 
locations  of  the  present  difficulties,  the  railroad  lines  and  the  bases  from  which  Japan,  Russia,  the  United 

States  and  other  powers  are  operating.  This  Atlas  is  a  necessity  to 
every  reader  who  would  understand  the  reports  from  China  appearing 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.    The  New  People's  Atlas  also  contains 

NEW  FULL=PAQE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Showing  all  the  war  and  railroad  points.  This  new  map  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  daily  dis- 
patches, making  every  movement  of  the  contending  forces  entirely  clear.  It  accurately  locates 
Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  Mafeking,  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  also  Durban,  Lorenzo  Marquez  on  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  all  the  other  ports  and  places  constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  war. 

DOUBLE=PAQE  MAP  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Premium  No.  11 


Size  19xl2|  inches.  Showing  the  entire  theater  of  military  operations  and  garrisoned  points, 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Philippines  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain. 


Exhibits 


Miniature  tut  of  AtliH.    Acliiiil  Slic,  Opiu,  14  by  22  Iiicbes;  Closcil,  1*  by  11  Inches. 


FREE 


We  Will  Send  the  New  People's  Atlas  FREE  for  a  Club 
of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


The  New  People's  Atlas  Contains  250  Maps  and  Illustrations 

It  contains  143  pages  (each  page  is  11  inches  wide  and  14  niches  long),  and  should  be  in  every  home  and  school-room. 
IT  IS  UP  TO  DATE;  IT  IS  COMPLETE;  IT  IS  EDUCATIONAL;  IT  IS  CHEAP. 

THERE  ARE  ALSO  DOUBLE=PAGE  MAPS  OF  CUBA  AND  ALASKA 

All  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown.  Kivers  and  lakes  are  accurately  located.  All  the  large  cities  of  the 
world,  the  important  towns  and  most  of  the  villages  of  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  maps.  It  gives  a  classified  list 
of  all  nations,  with  forms  of  government,  geographical  location,  size-and  population. 

40  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  New  People's  Atlas,  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  the  Special  Price  of 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the^regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  d  club ) 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  m/ien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  fOrty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,,  and  to  malte  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Bach. 

Full  descriptions  and  dii'ections— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  sarment  together — are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  iriil  n  fiirture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress, 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches..  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  mis.ses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BKEAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measui'e  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the.  dress,  close  imder  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  3601.— Ladies'  Fakcv  Blouse 

Waist.   10  c6nts. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3.598.— Ladibs'  Collarless 

Eton  .Jacket.  10  cents.  No.  3.580.— Ladies'  Drawers.  lOc. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust.    .Sizes,  22, 24, 26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist 


Address  FARM   AIND    HIRBSIDB,  SpHngfi  eld,  Ohio 
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FARM  SELECTIONS. 


A  SEVEN-YEAR  COMPARISON  OF  VARIETIES 
OF  WHEAT 

ABOUT  sixtj'  differently  named 
sorts  of  wheat  are  anmially 
grown  in  comparative  test  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
In  this  test  the  different  varieties  are 
grown  on  plots  of  one  tenth  acre,  the 
plots  being-  arranged  so  that  a  stan- 
dard variety,  I'enqnite's  Velvet  Chaff, 
appears  on  every  third  plot  in  the 
series,  and  in  computing  the  results  the 
yield  of  a  given  variety  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  two  plots  of  Velvet 
Chaff"  between  which  it  grew. 

The  treatment  of  the  crop  is  as  near- 
ly uniform  for  all  the  varieties  as  possi- 
ble. The  land  was  selected,  in  the  first 
place,  for  its  apparent  uniformity;  a 
tile-drain  is  laid  at  one  side  of  every 
plot;  the  plowing  is  done  across  the 
plots;  all  are  manured  alike  with  barn- 
yard manure,  distribiited  by  a  manure- 
spreader,  which  also  is  driven  across 
the  plots,  thus  giving-  no  opportunity 
for  differences  in  time  of  plowing  or 
manner  of  manuring  to  effect  the  yield, 
and  the  greatest  possible  care  is  taken 
in  seeding,  harvesting  and  threshing. 

Below  are  the  general  results  of  this 
test  for  the  seven  years,  189.3  to  1899, 
inclusive: 

The  following  sorts  have  exceeded 
the  Velvet  Chaff  in  yield:  Poole  and 
Mealy  by  an  average  of  more  than  four 
bushels  to  the  acre  each;  Red  Russian 
by  nearly  four  bushels;  Jsigger,  Early 
Ripe,  Currell's  Prolific,  <-iypsy  and 
Egyptian  by  two  or  three  bushels;  Med- 
iterranean, New  Monarch  and  Democrat 
by  one  to  two  bushels,  and  Bearded 
Monarch,  Valley,  Deitz,  Lebanon  and 
Hickman  by  less  than  one  bushel  each. 

Of  the  sorts  which  have  fallen  below 
Velvet  Chaff  in  average  yield  are  Jones' 
Winter  Fife,  which  has  averaged  more 
than  three  bushels  less;  Thiess  and  Sil- 
ver Chaff,  between  two  and  three  bush- 
els less;  Royal  Australian  (or  Clawson), 
Early  Red  Clawson,  Yellow  Gypsy, 
Afissouri  Blue  Stem,  New  Longberry, 
Lehigh  and  Martin's  Amber,  between 
one  and  two  bushels  less,  and  Fulcas- 
ter,  Hindostan  and  Early  White  Leader, 
whose  average  yield  has  been  less  than 
a  bushel  below  that  of  Velvet  Chaff. 

These  tests  have  been  made  on  a 
rather  thin,  somewhat  sandy  clay.  On 
gravelly  loams  the  Valley  has  made  a 
relatively  larger  yield  than  that  quoted 
above. 

No  variet.y  has  proved  exempt  from 
attack  by  the  Hessian  fly,  but  !Mealy, 
Mediterranean,  Fulcaster  and  Clawson 
seem  to  suft'er  less  from  the  fall  attack 
of  this  insect  than  most  other  sorts. 

The  Ohio  station  has  never  succeeded 
in  growing  spring  wheat. — Bulletin  of 
Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

i. 

HORSE  TALK 

Never  go  near  your  horse  without 
speaking  to  him. 

A  horse  can  travel  better  and  with 
less  wear  and  tear  with  his  head  free. 

Use  a  check-rein  with  the  bitting-rig, 
and  when  training,  but  when  the  colt 
has  completed  his  education  and  can  be 
used  for  regular  driving  take  it  oft'. 

Breed  horses  with  style  and  spirit 
enough  to  hold  their  heads  up  nat- 
urally. 

Encourage  your  horses  to  lie  down  by 
making  their  stalls  comfortable.  The 
more  they  rest  the  better. 

When  driving  these  hot  daj's  give  a 
few  swallows  of  water  whenever  it  is 
possible. 

If  heated  do  not  let  him  fill  up,  but 
give  a  little  at  everj-  trough. 

Take  a  barrel  of  water  to  the. field 
and  give  the  work-horses  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  every  hour  or  so.  It  will  help  them 
as  much  as  it  will  yourself. 

Low  mang'ers  are  best. 

Keep  them  scrupulously  clean.  Any 
accumulation  in  the  corners  will  soon 
sour  in  the  hot  weather. 

Uo  not  allow  the  dried  perspiration 
to  remain  in  the  hair  over  night.  It 
will  cause  the  coat  to  fade. 

A  good  brushing  will  rest  the  horse 
and  is  almost  as  essential  as  the  feed. 

Take  the  horse  out  on  the  floor  or 
out  in  the  air  and  it  can  be  cleaned 
quicklj-  and  thoroughly. — Tim,  in  Farm 
JournaL 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY 

To  this  insect,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, is  doubtless  due  the  almost 
total  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  In- 
diana the  present  j-ear.  The  freezing 
and  thawing  weather  during  the  win- 
ter, owing  to  the  absence  of  snow  much 
of  the  time,  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
with  it;  but  the  wheat-plants  had  lost 
much  of  their  vitality  during  the  fall, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and 
were  thus  rendered  much  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  the  winter. 

Although  this  insect  has  been  known 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  its  habits  are  not  well  un- 
derstood by  the  majoritj-  of  farmers. 

The  adult  fly  somewhat  resembles  a 
very  small  mosquito,  being  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  female 
is  more  robust  than  the  male,  especially 
when  full  of  eggs. 

Soon  after  the  adult  fly  comes  forth 
the  female  dejaosits  her  eggs  upon  the 
xipper  side  of  the  leaf.  The  eggs  soon 
hatch  and  the  young  larvae  work  their 
way  down  beneath  the  sheath  to  near 
its  base,  which  during  autumn  is  just 
above  the  roots.  Here  they  remain,  ab- 
sorbing the  juices  of  the  stem  until  full 
gi^own,  when  they  assume  the  "flax- 
seed" state,  in  which  they  pass  the  win- 
ter. During  April  and  May  the  main 
portion  of  the  spring  brood  comes 
forth  and  the  same  process  is  repeated, 
the  "flaxseed"  state  being  reached  just 
before  harvest. 

Pkeventive  Measures. — The  main 
question  at  issue  is  how  to  most  ef- 
fectually prevent  its  ravages.  There 
are  various  means  suggested,  all  of 
which  possess  some  merit,  but  none 
of  which  will  prove  entirely  successful 
when  practised  in  the  usual  haphazard 
manner.  There  must  be  unity  of  effort 
all  along  the  line  in  whatever  imder- 
taken. 

Probably  the  most  effective  measures 
to  be  recommended  are  (1)  sowing  at 
the  proper  time;  (3)  sowing  decoy 
strip;  (;!)  thorough  preparation  and 
fertilization  of  the  land,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
strong  and  rapid  growth. 

The  active  period  of  the  fall  brood 
in  the  northern  coimties  extends  (ap- 
proximatelj')  from  the  last  of  August 
to  about  the  last  of  September,  grad- 
ually getting-  later  as  they  go  south,  so 
that  in  the  southern  portion  they  will 
be  found  at  work  probably  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  October.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  fall 
brood  of  the  fly  the  proper  time  to  sow 
wheat  in  the  northern  counties  is  be- 
tween September  20th  and  30th,  and  in 
the  southern  counties  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  October.  The  station  will 
not  sow  earlier  than  the  first  week 
in  October  this  year,  as  the  flies  were 
active  throughout  September  in  1S99. 
Decoy  strips  should  be  sown  in  the 
north  the  last  week  in  August,  and  in 
the  south  the  first  ten  days  of  Septem- 
ber, plowing  these  under  deeply  before 
sowing  the  main  crop. 

This  places  the  time  for  sowing  some 
later  than  has  been  the  usvial  custom, 
but  by  having  the  land  in  first-class 
condition  the  chances  for  success  will 
be  much  greater  than  by  practising  the 
old  method  of  early  sowing,  thereby 
giving  the  fly  every  advantage. — J. 
Troop,  Horticulturist  of  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station. 


TWO  COWS— TWO  METHODS 

The  scrub  and  the  dairy  cow  are  prod- 
ucts of  directlj'  opfjosite  principles  and 
methods  of  feeding-  and  management. 

The  aim  of  the  men  who  made  and 
of  the  men  who  now  own  scrub  cattle 
was,  and  is,  to  feed  them  only  enough  to 
keep  them  alive,  and  to  give  them  as 
little  shelter  and  care  as  possible.  These 
men  act  as  if  every  pound  of  food  given 
a  cow  over  and  above  what  will  keep 
her  from  starving  is  wasted.  They 
seem  to  think  (but  the.y  really  never 
think,  only  act)  as  if  a  dairy-cow  did 
not  need  anything  more  than  a  life 
ration,  and  no  shelter  better  than  the 
shadow  of  a  straw-stack  or  a  rail  fence. 

The  aim  of  the  men  who  made  and  the 
men  who  now  own  all  of  the  improved 
cattle,  whether  beef  or  dairy,  was,  and 
is,  to  feed  them  every  pound  of  food 
that  they  could  be  induced  to  eat  and 
make  profitable  use  of,  and  to  protect 
them  from  all  inclemencies  of  weather. 
- — Jersey  Bulletin. 


BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  HOE  DRILL 

HE  Buckeye  Combined  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Drill,as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, is  without  doubt  the  most 
perfect  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  made. 
Has  our  Change  of  Speed  Device  and 
our  Double-Run  Force  Feed,  which  sows 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  beans,  beet-seed, 
cow-peas,  etc.,  with  uniform  accuracy. 
Also  our  Glass  Fertilizer  Feed.    The  em- 
ploj'ment  of  glass  in  the  construction  of 
a  fertilizer  feed  makes  it  possible  to  obvi- 
ate the  corroding  of  the  mechanism  and 
doing  away  with  the  annoyance  common- 
ly found  in  other  fertilizer  drills.  This 
is  a  patented  feature  and  used  exclusively  on  the  BUCKEYE.  Sows  all  kinds  of  fertilizer 
evenly  and  successfully.   Send  for  complete  drill  circular. 

Address  P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  17  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YEARS  PIANO  ^'S^p'" 
TRIAL 


ORGAN 


Money  back  with  interest  it  not  satis- 
fied with  your  bargain.  Write  today  for 
-  —  our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
It  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
up-to  date  Uriruns  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
Sk9*i  nn  IID  aboulour  patent  combination  ac- 
4£diUU  Ur  tions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Sometlniii;  new  and  novel  that  never  fails  to  please. 
A  discount  of  flO.OO  on  every  Organ  and  !-20.00on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  j\o  iiioiipy  In  siflvjinee  re- 
quirofl.  From  f;iotory  to  home.  AIo  afceuta. 
No  middlemen's  profits.   Write  today. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  A  ORGAN  GO, 

Box  628  Washington,  NmJm 


KIRTUND  ARMS  GO.'S  NEW  GUN. 
FOR  ONLY  $5.98. 

AVERAGE  TARGET. 

S80  No.  8  SHOT  IN  SO-lNCll  CIR- 


CLE AT  40  YARDS. 
REBOUNDING  LOCK. 


Bored  for  Black  or  Nitro  Powder.  Either  Full 
Choke  or  Cylinder  Bore. 

Top-Snap,  Pistol  Grip,  Carved  Fore-end  with 
Decarbonized  Steel  Barrel,  Reinforced  ai  the 
Breech,  iz  Gauge,  Weight  6  1-2  to  7  lbs. 

This  guc  is  a  genuine  sportsman's  piece.  It  is  mada 
oc  the  lattfst  improved  modt;!  uoder  pateots 
recently  granted  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  quickly  detached  from 
stock  for  carrying  or  cleaning. 
Its  shooting  ([ualilies  are 
super  excellent^hey 
equal     a  $7SJ>U 
grade.  Hand- 
some Black 
Walnut  Stock, 
CbeckeH  Butt- 
Plate.      On  re- 
ceipt  of  only 
Can  ship,  if  desired, 


98  with  order  we  will  ship  to  any  express  office  in  the  U.  S.,  subject  to 
examination.    Balance  ^.00  and  express  charges  C.  O.  D.    This  la  anew 
Gun  offered  the  public  for  the  first  time  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  any- 
tning  ever  before  offered.    Length  of  Barrel,  'M  and  3i  inches.    Same  gun 
with  automatic  shell  elector  50  cents  extra,    We  give  FREE  reloading  set  when  full  amount  of  cash  is  sent  with  order, 
from   Chicago.     Address   KH^TLAXD   BROS.   &   CO.,    Dept.  31,   296   BROADWAY,   NEW  \OR^. 


WANT  A  WATCH? 

You  can  secure  a  valuable  watch  absolutely  free.  Seni^  us  your  name  and  address  and^ve  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  your  endless-chain  ticket  and  ten  tickets  wliich  you  are  tii  sell  to  your  friends  for  15  cents  ejich. 
remit  the  tl.ciU  to  us,  with  the  names  and  addresses  to  whom  you  sold,  and  we  will  send  them  a  supply  of 
tickets  like  those  sent  you.  When  your  chain  is  completed  (usually  2  to  3  weeksi  we  will  send  a  watch  of  your 
own  selection  FREE.    Watches  guaranteed  value  |lo.     No  lottery.     Square  dealing  guaranteed.  Address 

BOVUSTON  cSb  BENT,  Rochester,  IX.  M. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Qreenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Catalogue  Free.   47  Years.   looo  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Palnesville,  O. 


A  THING  WORTH  KNOWING 

No  need  of  cutting  off  a  woman's  breast 
or  a  man's  cheek  or  nose  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  cure  cancer.  No  need  of  applying  burn- 
ing plasters  to  the  flesh  and  torturing 
those  already  weak  from  suffering.  Sooth- 
ing, balmy,  aromatic  oils  give  safe,  speedy 
and  certain  cure.  The  most  horrible  forms 
of  cancer  of  the  face,  breast,  womb,  mouth, 
stomach ;  large  tumors,  ugly  ulcers,  fis- 
tula, catarrh;  terrible  skin  diseases,  etc., 
are  all  successfully  treated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  various  forms  of  simple  oils. 
Send  for  a  book,  mailed  free,  giving  partic- 
ulars and  prices  of  Oils.  Address  Db.  D. 
M.  Bye,  Box  25,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S  fiRAIM 

FORCE  FEED  UnHIH 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  1 
neatest.  \i«\iVA 

est  and  etrong-^ 
est  ^ain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Qnantit;  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  i 
operation  without  the  use  , 
of  gear  wheels.   FnUy  guaranteed. 
Positively  accurate  in  quan- 
tity.   Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced   Aeeats  wanted.   Circulars  free.  Address 
HKNCH  &  DROaiGOLD,  Mfr's,  York,  Pa. 

FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrngated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Peiin   Metal  Celling  and  KooBng  Co.,  Ltd., 
83d&Hamilt«n  Sts.,Phila.,Pa.,or2i  HarcoDrtSt.,Bost(iD,Mass. 

and  Liquor  Habit  cored  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DB.  J.  L.  8TEP11EN8  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Oblo. 


OPIUM 


Ohio  Normal  University 

Do  you  want  an  education— Classical,  Scientific,  Busi- 
ness. Stenograpliic,  Legal.  SliUtary,  Pliarmaceulical, 
Musical  or  Fine  Art  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  teacher  or  an 
engineer,  civil  or  electrical?  Do  you  want  to  ediu-ate 
your  children  ?  If  so.  send  for  catalogue  of  the  Ohio 
Kormal  University,  Ada,  Ohio,  oneof  the  largest  and  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enroll/nent  3.349;  2C 
states  represented  ;  also  sevf  ral  foreign  countries.  Advan- 
tages unexfelled,  expenses  low.  Will  furnisli  room,  good 
board  in  privatf  families  and  tuition  lo  weeks  for  gau: 
49  weeks  i?120.  Has  University  powers  and  confers  all 
degrees.  Teachers  thorough  and  experienced.  Students 
can  enter  at  any  time  to  advantage.  Classes  in  every 
grade,  including  a<ivan('ed  classes  in  Mathematics,  the 
Sciences,  Latin,  (ireek.  German  and  French,  are  sustained 
every  term.  If  things  are  not  found  as  represented  will 
pay  traveling  expenses.   .Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR.  PRESIDENT.  ADA,  OHIO. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Bbook  OB  Muddy  Watkk  Used  to 
Ptrsip  sssxsa  wateb— without  uixiNa. 

Water  supplied  for 

FARMS, 

COtrSTKY  KESIDKNCKS, 

IRKIGATION. 
■  Money  back  if  you  want  It. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


DONT 


ROB  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


By  buying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let 
vour  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The 
KITSELMAN  TENCE  is  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  It  insures  good  sleep  and 
makes  good  neighbors.  Free  Catalogue 
telling  how  to  make  100.  Styles  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  wire.  M'fite  to-day. 
KITSEUMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box    278         RIdgevllle,  Indiana,  C.  S.  A. 


Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  given  FKEE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up  Clubs" 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Buggywheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set.  11.00. 

I  make-all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.  Send  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wlieels 
*i  V)  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Robber  Tire  Biisgles.  $65.  Buggv  Tops,  $5.90 
Special  Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,  -  -  B.BO 
if  you  write  to-day.    W.  F.  BOOB.  Centre  Hall,  Fa. 

STROMGESr 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  WboleMle 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPKLNO  FKNCK  CO. 
Bos  18.         Wiaebeiter,  Indlaiu,  C.  8.  A. 
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YOSEMITE  SCENERY 

[N  pr.KsioNTiNG  some  views  of 
the  sublime  scenery  of  the 
Yosemite  valley  tlie  "Pa- 
cific Kural  Press"  says: 

"The  ^'osemite  has  be- 
come somewhat  trite  as  a 
theme  for  comment  and 
illustration.  Twenty  -  live 
years  ago  hardly  a  volume 
of  our  journal  was  tho^'.ght  satisfactory 
unless  it  had  a  series  of  views  in  the 
valley  and  a  (.■olleftion  of  tributes  of  its 
beauty  and  grandeur  by  the  best  avail- 
able writers.  Now,  in  the  rush  of  later 
developments,  the  Yosemite  is  seldom 
noticed.  It  is  but  the  natural  course 
of  events.  The  Yosemite  has  become 
classic;  there  it  stands,  accepted  with- 
out debate,  a  masterpiece  of  the  great 


forces  which  have  formed  the  earth's 
crust,  a  sublime  example  of  the  tran- 
seendent  intelligence  which  call  those 
forces  intoexistence.  It  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  inform  peo])le  of  its  grandeur, 
nor  to  remind  them  of  its  significance 
as  an  exponent  of  creative  power,  nor 
to  ])reach  its  lofty  mission  to  lift  the 
thought  of  mankind  to  higher  things. 
And  j'et  the  Yosemite  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  current  print.  The  ris- 
ing generation  should  be  exhorted  to 
visit  it,  and  those  yoiiths  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  such  journeys 
should  be  shown  pictures  which  sug- 
gest its  characteristic  greatness  and 
beauty.  .  .  .  Although,  then,  in  one 
sense  the  Yosemite  appears  less  fre- 
quently in  i^ublic  prints,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  concession  of  the  sim- 
ilarity betokens  less  of  popidar  interest. 


The  reverse  is  true.  The  valley  has 
recently  advanced  notably  in  national 
prominence.  It  is  now  environed  by 
newly  made  reservations.  It  is  guarded 
in  its  water  ■su])i)ly  and  in  lis  safety 
from  devastating-  forest-iires  as  never 
before.  It  assumes  now  new  impor- 
tance to  tlie  visitor  and  tourist,  because 
it  has  become  the  magnificent  gateway 
through  which  the  formerly  inacces- 
sible grandeur  of  the  higher  Kierra 
region  bej'ond  it  is  now  more  easily 
approached.  With  the  reservation  of 
the  Big-  Tree  g'roves,  through  their 
pui-chase  now  ordered  by  Congress,  the 
Yosemite  will  soon  become  the  central 
gem  in  the  string  of  beauties  and  won- 
derswhich  will  be  reserved  from  further 
spoliation  and  for  the  enjoyment  and 
uplifting  of  all  generations  to  come. 
"Th6  progressive  prominence  of  the 


Yosemite  is  also  shown  liy  the  work 
whTeh  is  being  continiuilly  done  for  its 
improvement  by  the  state  authorities, 
to  whom  the  \'alley  ^xas  1rU!>ted  years 
ago  by  1hi-  iKitiiuial  g(i\ rriiuieut.  The 
^'oscuiitc  coin  in  issiou  is  proceeding 
with  im])ro\ ciiicn  I  s  to  rcnilcr  1lie  valley 
more  accessible  to  visitors  and  to  min- 
ister to  their  comfort  while  there.  The 
money  granted  by  the  stale  f(ji'  this 
pur])ose  is  not  large,  and  yet  valuable 
improvements  are  secured  each  year. 
.  .  .  Quite  interesting  improvements 
are  projected  for  next  year,  including 
better  roads,  an  electric-light  plant,  etc. 
With  the  vast  wa'ter-^ower  available,  it 
would  seem  rational  to  have  the  valley 
transformed  into  a  g'rand  electric  expo- 
sition by  night,  thus  giving  the  falls  a 
unique  beauty  of  which  the  ancients 
could  have  never  dreamed." 


Yosemite  Falls  Cathedkal  Spires 
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The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co. 
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H7  Sassaa  Street,  SprmgSeld,  204  Dearborn  Street, 

Hew  York  Citj  Ohio  Chicago,  Illinois 

Subscriptions  and  all  business  letters  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  "Farm  and  Fireside,"  at  either  one  of 
the  aliove-nientionert  ofHees;  letters  for  the  Editor 
should  be  marked  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year       -       (24  Nuniliers)       -       SO  Cents 
Six  iVIonths    -       (12  Numbers)       -       30  Cents 

The  above  rates  Include  the  payment  of  postage  by 
ns.  All  subscriptions  commence  with  the  Issue  on 
press  when  order  is  received. 

Subscriljcrs  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
Is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  farm  and  family  jour- 
nals are  issued. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in  Ex- 
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means  that  the  subscription  is  paid  up  to  Septeinl>er 
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it  means  your  time  is  out  and  is  an  invitation  to  you 
to  renew. 
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The  Advertisers  in  This  Paper 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in  this  paper 
are  from  reliable  tirms  or  business  men,  and  do  not 
Intentionally  or  knowingly  insert  advertisements  from 
any  but  reliable  parties ;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them 
to  be  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Always 
mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertisements, 
as  advertisers  often  have  different  things  advertised 
In  several  papers. 


IX  A.\  ai'ticle  entitled  "Causes  of  Anti- 
foreign  Feeling'  in  China,"  in  the 
"North  American  Review"  for  August, 
Prof.  George  B.  Smyth,  president  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  college,  Foochow,  says: 
"Up  to  the  fall  of  1897  Shan-tung  en- 
joyed an  e.xcellent  reptllation  for  its 
treatment  of  foreigners  and  native 
Chrislians:  indeed,  there  were  more 
Christians  in  that  province  than  in  anj' 
other  in  the  Empire,  except  Fuh-keen. 
On  the  first  of  Isoyember  of  that  year, 
however,  there  was  a  riot,,  in  which  two 
German-Catholic  missionaries  were  bru- 
tally murdered,  and  Germany  promptly 
seized  upon  the  crime  as  a  pretext  for 
what  it  had  long  contemplated,  the  sei- 
zure of  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory. 
On  the  fourteenth  Admiral  Diedrichs 
landed  troops  at  Kiao  Chow,  and  nego- 
tiations were  entered  ui^on  for  the 
formal  cession  to  Germany  of  that 
which  she  had  already  seized.  On  the 
sixtih  of  the  following  March  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Peking,  by  which  the 
country  round  about  the  bay  of  Kiao 
(  liow,  as  far  inland  as  the  neighboring 
hills,  was  ceded  to  the  German  Empire 
for  ninety-nine  years;  the  governor  of 
Shan-tung  was  dismissed,  six  other  high 
othcials  removed,  an  indemnitj^  of  three 
thousand  taels  paid,  and  a  promise 
made  to  build  three  'expiatory'  chapels. 
Germany  obtained,  in  addition,  a  con- 
cession for  two  railways  in  the  province, 
and  the  right  to  open  mines  within  a 
region  of  territory  twenty  kilometers 
along  them.  These  were  hard  terms, 
but  that  which  was  most  bitterly  re- 
sented was  the  seizure  of  territory. . 
This  high-hauded  act  worked  an  om- 
inous change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  foreigners,  and  especial- 
ly Germans.  It  was  not  safe  for 
Germans  1o  travel  in  small  companies 
in  the  interior,  and  three  who  later 
unwisely  did  so  were  attacked,  though 
they  fortunatelj^  escaped  with  their 
lives.  To  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
what  the  German  government  chose  to 
con.sider  another  unprovoked  crime  the 
commander  of  Kiao  Chow  immediately 


sent  troops  to  the  scene  of  the  attack, 
and  they  burned  down  two  villages. 
This  harsh  and  indiscriminate  retal- 
iation, in  which  t-he  innocent  siitfered  as 
well  as  the  guilty,  inflamed  the  x>eople  to 
madness,  and  many  foreigTiers  suffered 
serious  results.  These  were  not  long 
in  coming.  A  bitter  anti-Christian,  anti- 
foreigu  spirit  showed  itself  ihroughout 
the  province,  which  was  later  inten- 
sified by  the  Imperial  Decree  of  ^larch 
loth  of  last  year,  issued  on  demand  of 
France,  conferring  practically  official 
rank  on  Eoman  Catholic  bishops  and 
mis.sionaries.  The  position  of  equality 
with  viceroys  and  governors  thus  given 
to  the  bishops,  and  equality  with  pro- 
vincial treasurers,  provincial  judges, 
tao-tais  and  prefects  given  to  the  vari- 
ou.s  orders  of  priests,  together  wtth  the 
right  of  interview  without  the  medi- 
ation of  consul  or  minister,  gave  the 
Koman  Catholics  an  influence  of  which 
the  people  had  good  reason  to  believe 
they  would  not  be  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves. In  lawsuits  between  their  ad- 
herents and  non-Christian  jjeople  the 
latter  had,  or  thotight  they  had.  no 
chance;  and.  as  in  other  provinces, 
there  was  general  complaint  of  the  con- 
stant interference  of  the  priests  in  lit- 
igation. 

"Enraged  at  the  injustice  thus  per- 
]jetrated.  seeing  in  the  missionaries  and 
the  Germans  the  causes  of  the  country's 
humiliation,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
latter  especially  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  b.y  the  foreigners  to  seize  the 
province  and  finally  the  whole  empire, 
the  Boxers  began  the  series  of  crimes 
which  have  since  made  them  infamous, 
preached  a  patriotic,  anti-Christian, 
anti-foreign  projiagauda,  and  resolved 
to  drive  from  the  country  the  intruders, 
and-  all  that  they  represented.  They 
also  made  clajms  to  strange  spiritual 
powers,  to  influence  the  public.  They 
(iractised  hypnotism,  and  the  ettects 
which  they  thus  produced  on  individ- 
uals awed  the  mult  itucle  into  a  belief 
in  their  possession  of  mysterjous,-  su- 
pernatiiral  powers.  It  came  in  time  to 
be  believed  that  they  could  make  those 
wild  joined  them  impervious  to  the 
bullets  of  foreigners.  The  'Boxer  spir- 
it' movement,  as  it  accordingly  came  to 
be  called,  spread  like  wildflre,  and  led 
to  frightful  excesses,  the  burning  of 
churches,  the  slaughter  of  native  Chris- 
tians, the  murder  of  missionaries. 
<^ 

"Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  history 
of  the  rise  of  the  Boxer  movement  in 
Shan-tung.  But  how  did  it  come  to 
s])read  till  it  covered  the  whole  prov- 
ince, invaded  the  Metropolitan  province 
of  Chi-li,  took  possession  of  the  cap- 
ital itself,  and  now  holds  within  its 
grasp  the  persons  of  the  ministers  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  West?  There 
is  but  one  answer — by  the  connivance 
of  the  officials,  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governor  of  Shan-tung,  acting  under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  Dowager  Em- 
press herself.  Had  this  wretched  and 
cruel  old  woman  been  so  minded,  and 
had  she  so  ordered,  the  movement  could 
have  been  crushed  long  before  it  be- 
came dangerous;  but  she  refused  even 
to  attemiit  to  put  it  down,  and  degraded 
anj'  official  who  was  honest  enough  to 
oppose  it  and  protect  the  Christians 
and  foreigners  within  his  jurisdiction. 
And  all  this  because  she  thought  she 
saw  in  the  streng'th  of  the  uprising,  in 
its  fierce  fanaticism,  in  its  murderous 
hostility  to  foreigners,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  most  cherished  am- 
bition, both  of  herself  and  of  the  big- 
oted crew  of  Manchu  reactionaries  who 
surrounded  her,  the  expulsion  from 
China  of  all  foreigners  and  of  all  the 
ideas — religious,  social  and  x^olitical — 
which  foreigners  represent." 


DISCUSSING  the  Chinese  problem  the 
Xew  York  "Sun"  says: 
"Over  and  over  again  in  her  history 
China  has  been  dismembered;  but  the 
partition  has  nev^r  been  permanent,  al- 
though in  more  than  one  instance  it 
has  lasted  for  upward  of  a  hundred 
years.  Always  in  the  end  have  the 
lopped-ofi  provinces  been  recovered  by 
that  part  of  China  which  remained  in- 
dependent, and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  advocates  of  partition  coitfine 
their  designs  to  the  coast  and  the 
northern  frontier.,  aiid  purpose  to  allow 
the  vast  interior  of  the  Middle  King- 


dom to  retain  independence.  If  the 
liis1oi-y  of  three  thousand  years  affords 
any  criterion  for  a  forecast  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  independent  core  would  ulti- 
mately recover  the  peeled-ott'  sections, 
unless  the  latter  could  be  repeopled 
with  foreign  emigrants,  which  is,  of 
course,  impossible. 


"The  wisest,  as  well  as  the  cheapest, 
method  of  solving  the  Chinese  problem 
would  be,  after  exacting  ample  pecu- 
niary reparation  for  the  insults  and  in- 
juries suffered,  and  insisting  upon  the 
condign  punishment  of  all  the  guilty 
parties,  no  matter  how  high  placed,  to 
strengthen  the  progressive  party  in 
China  by  helping  to  place  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign 
known  to  sympathize  with  their  pur- 
poses. The  Emperor  Kwang-su  himself 
and  Prince  Ching  are  proofs  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  find  such  a  ruler  in 
the  !Manchu  reigning  family,  and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  an  acceptable  can- 
didate could  probably  be  •  discovered 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Mings, 
tn  the  event  of  Kwang-su's  death  the 
progressive  Chinese  themselves  would 
probably  be  readj-  to  indicate  a  can- 
didate. The  most  effective  way  of 
strengthening-  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive sovereign  would  be  for  the  four 
European  powers  which  have  profited 
by  the  work  of  mutilation — we  refer  to 
Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 
France — to  concur  in  a  self-denying 
ordinance  and  agree  to  surrender  the 
seized  territories  so  soon  as  the  pecu- 
niary indemnities  due  for  the  outrages 
perpetrated  upon  their  subjects  shall 
have  been  paid.  That,  however,  is  a 
counsel  of  ijerfection  which  the  land- 
grabbing  powers  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  adopt,  although  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  arbitrary 
mutilation  of  China  begun  by  Germany 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  trouble." 


GEjVEKAi  JosErn  Wheelee  in  his  re- 
cent  convocation  address  at  the 
Unrversitj'  of  Chicago  said: 

"In  his  first  message  to  the  first  Con- 
g'ress  AVashington  gave  expression  to 
this  truth  in  these  words:  'Knowledge 
is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of 
public  happiness.  In  a  country  in  which 
the  measures  of  government  receive 
their  impressions  so  immediately  from 
the  sense  of  the  community  as  in  ours 
it  is  proportionately  essential."  In  his 
eighth  annual  message  Washington 
said:  'Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion  it 
is  essential  that  pul^ic  opinion  should 
be  enlightened.' 

"My  observations  among  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  and  those  of  China 
very  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  the 
importance  of  all  institutions  of  learn- 
ing- devoting  a  full  measure  of  effort  to 
instilling  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and  pa- 
triotic devotion.  It  was  to  keep  that 
spirit  fresh  and  strong  that  Alabama 
enacted  the  law  that  the  national  flag 
should  float  over  everj'  school-house  in 
the  state.  It  is  the  utter  absence  of 
this  feeling  which  has  reduced  China  to 
its  low  stand  among  nations,  notwith- 
standing the  high  culture  which  has 
existed  in  that  country  for  verj-  many 
centuries. 

"The  enjoyment  of  peace  is  a  blessed 
boon  to  humanity,  but  the  history  of 
the  world,  from  its  earliest  period, 
teaches  that  the  only  seciirity  for  peace 
is  to  be  always  prejiared  and  ready  to 
engage  in  war.  That  nation  whose  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  respond  to  a  call  to 
arms  with  men  and  resources  for  any 
emergency  is  the  one  that  shall  most 
certainly  be  able  to  avoid  the  desolation 
and  horrors  of  war.  It  is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  we  encourage  a  mar- 
tial spirit,  the  greatest — in  fact,  the 
onlj'' — barrier  against  aggression. 

"It  matters  little  how  great  its 
wealth,  its  excellence  in  literature  and 
science  and  art,  a  Jiation  tmprepared 
and  indisposed  to  battle  in  its  defense 
forfeits  the  respect  of  the  world.  As- 
syria, Rome,  Greece  and  Carthage  ex- 
celled in  wealth,  in  science  and  in  art, 
but  when  wealth  engendered  luxtirious 
living,  the  martial  spii-it  which  made 


these  nations  great  began  to  diminish 
and  decay,  until  they  finally  descended 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  nations. 

"So  long  as  the  dominant  spirit  which 
controls  any  country  is  one  of  honor, 
chivalrj-,  glory  and  patriotism,  so  long 
'will  that  nation  continue  to  achieve 
power  and  greatness.  The  spirit  of  true 
nobilitj'  taught  by  American  mothers 
has  made  our  country  the  pride  of  the 
world.  It  was  this  spirit  with  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  now  before 
me  were  imbued  and  which  caused  ther 
to  strike  for  countrj'  and  for  home  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  The  neces- 
sity of  patriotic. teaching  is,  if  possible 
more  important  to-day  than  in  the  ear 
ly  history  of  our  country. 

"We  are  now  a  great  world-power,  an 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  in  the 
future  to  be  largely  guided  bj'  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  this  government. 
This  should  be  impressed  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation,  and  the  memory  of  the 
flag  of  our  countrj'  floating  over  the 
school-house  and  songs  breathing  patri- 
otic devotion  within  its  walls  should  be 
indelibly  connected  with  the  first  im- 
pressions of  the  youth  of  our  land. 

"It  is  memories  like  these  that  create 
and  foster  that  siiirit  which  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  pride,  glory, 
strength  and  safetj'  of  this  great  re- 
public. 

"Politicians  may  declaim  about  the 
dangers  which  lie  in  the  path  of  our 
republic.  They  may  tell  of  shoals  upon 
which  the  ship  of  state  will  be  grounded, 
and  rocks  upon  which  it  may  be  dashed 
to  atoms,  but  so  long  as  we  have  educa- 
tional advantages  like  those  afforded 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  we  need 
have  no  fear  about  the  perpetuity  of 
republican  institutions." 

IN  AN  article  in  "Munsey's"  for  Au- 
gust on  the  future  of  Porto  Rico  Gen- 
eral Roy  Stone  says:  "It  presents  every 
conceivable  advantage  for  American 
enterprise  and  skill,  and  if  its  attrac- 
tions are  properly  developed  they  will 
be  felt  even  beyond  our  own  borders. 

"The  hard  lines  of  life  in  the  North, 
the  discomforts  and  ailments  inevitable 
in  a  cold  climate,  the  long-iug  for  rest 
and  ease  and  out-of-door  life  the  year 
round,  turn  the  hearts  and  eyes  of 
millions  southward.  But  heretofore 
they  have  sought  in  vain  the  perfect 
spot  for  a  tropical  home.  Following 
the  belt  of  the  tropics  around  the 
earth,  there  are  few  regions  that  one 
would  even  stop  to  consider  as  a  home, 
and  those  few  have  generally  some 
serious  drawback.  They  ai-e  either  too 
hot.  too  wet,  too  distant  from  civiliza- 
tion, or  they  are  badly  peopled,  misgov- 
erned or  habitually  revolutionai-y.  But 
with  Porto  Rico  properly  improved 
America  could  offer  to  the  world  an 
ideal  semi-tropical  refuge. 

"Possessing  the  natural  advantages  of 
an  even  climate,  never  cold,  and  never 
hot  as  compared  with  the  extremes  of 
summer  in  our  latitudes,  and  alwaj-s 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes  of  the 
northeast  trades,  Porto  Rico  is  easily 
accessible  from  America,  and  is  directly 
on. what  will  be  the  great  lane  of  travel 
from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  ocean  by  the 
canal  of  Panama  or  Nicaragua.  Mid- 
way between  North  America  and  South 
America,  it  will  be  a  veritable  cross- 
roads in  the  travel  of  the  world. 

"If,  with  these  natural  advantages, 
and  the  attractions  of  a  peaceful,  so- 
ciable and  hospitable  population,  it  is 
provided  with  railroads,  schools"  and 
colleges,  well-kept  towns  and  all  the 
modern  ameliorations  of  city  and  coun- 
try life,  it  will  have  no  drawback  except 
the  hurricanes  which  are  pictured  in 
the  geographies — and  these  will  have 
little  terror  for  Americans,  who  learn 
how  mild  they  are  compared  with  our 
own  cyclones. 

"The  island  as  a  whole,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  v^ith  the  stimulus  of  Amer- 
ican, capital,  enterprise,  skill  and  ener- 
gy, cannot  fail  in  the  near  future  to  rise 
by  leaps  and  boimds  from  distress  and 
despondency  to  the  highest  plane  of 
wealth  and  prosperity." 


"September  1,  1900 


THE  F'ARm  AIVD  F'IRBSIDB 


The  unsuspecting 
Fraads  on  the  Farmer  i-n 

xiauua  uu  i.u<^  xiuiuEi.     faj.mgj,        jg  still 

inade  the  -victim  of  all  sorts  of  frauds, 
schemes  and  deceptions.  It  seems  very 
strang-e,  too,  that  with  all  the  warnings 
I  given  them  by  the  agricultural  ])ress 
I  so  many  farmers  remain  unsuspecting 
and  readily  step  into  every  trap  set  for 
them  by  designing  rascals..  The  tree- 
agent  business  seems  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  fruitful  fields  for  the 
operations  of  the  swindling  fraternity. 
The  Ohio  experiment  station,  for  in- 
stance, has  received  the  following  letter 
from  Marion  county: 

"There  is  a  company  of  men  canvass- 
ing- this  territory  for  fruit-trees.  They 
are<putting-  in  wliat  they  call  a  'model 
orchard.'  They  claim  to  be  working  di- 
rectly for  and  in  fhe  interest  of  your 
station,  which  gives  them  quite  a  lever- 
age with  a  great  many  farmers." 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  any 
farmer  can  be  made  to  take  s\icli  bait. 
Every  one  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  experiment  stations  do  not  engage 
in  the  nursery  business,  and  should  not.  . 
Their  duty  and  province  is  to  solve 
problems  touching  the  scientific  side  of 
soil  tillage,  and  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation gratuitously  to  the  farmers  of 
their  state,  as  well  as' assist  them  to  do 
their  work  more  expeditiously  or  with 
more  satisfactory  results^  To  sell  the 
fruit-trees  or  plants  is  not  a  part  of 
their  functions.  It  still  seems  to  be  the 
old  trouble.  The  experiment  stations 
try  their  best  to  make  themselves  of 
use  to  the  farmer.  They  woo  him  as  an 
ardent  lover  woos  a  shy  maiden;  but  he 
is  slow  to  recij)rocate,  and  more  ready 
to  ta^ce  to  a  stranger  and  be  taken  in 
in  return.  The  average  farmer  should 
pull  himself  together  and  get  in  closer 
touch  with  his  station,  not  only  in  Ohio, 
but  in  other  states  as  well.  The  Ohio 
station,  of  coui-se,  replies  that  all  per- 
sons claiming  to  represent  it  in  the  way 
indicated  are  swindlers,  and  shoiild  be 
arrested  for  obtaining  money  under 
false»  pretenses. 

*^  *  * 

For  a  year  or  tVvo  western  New  York 
fruit-growers  and  nurserymen  have  had 
much  to  say  about  an  Ohio  concern 
which  sent  agents  all  over  the  section 
selling  pedigree  peach-trees  at  a  good 
round  figure.  The  home  nurseries  were 
willing  to  furnish  "just  as  good"  at 
one  half  or  one  third  the  prices  charged 
by  the  Ohio  concern.  I  know  people 
who  bought  peach-trees  from  both,  pay- 
ing fifteen  cents  or  more  a  tree  for  the 
Ohio  trees,  while  those  from  nurseries 
in  western  New  York  were  promised 
them  at  from  five  to  eight  cents.  I  hear 
much  complaint,  ho\vever,  about  the 
New  York  trees.  The  Ohio  trees  were 
large,  nice,  smooth  trees,  apparently  of 
one  year's  gTowth  from  the  bud,  while 
New  York  nurserymen  in  some  in- 
stances furnished  trees  that  showed 
signs  of  having  several  years'  stunted 
growth.  Evidently  they  were  the  trees 
left  over  from  one  season  on  account  of 
under  size,  and  had  been  given  one  or 
two  years'  growth  more  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  size  which  a  good  tree  should 
reach  at  the  end  of  the  first, season  af- 
ter budding.  If  siich  is  the  case,  the 
nurserymen  who  sold  these  trees  for 
good  stock  deserve  to  be  prosecuted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses, 
also.  I  have  heard  some  of  our  western 
New  York  fruit-growers  say  that  they 
would  rather  buy  those  straight  Ohio 
trees  for  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  apiece  . 
than  those  stunted  two  or  three  year 
old  trees  at  five  or  six  cents  apiece,  and 
I  believe  they  are  right.  A  calf  or  colt 
that  has  been  starved  and  stunted  the 
first  year  of  its  life  will  never  again 
catch  up  or  make  as  big  an  animal  as 
one  that  has  made  good,  thrifty  growth 
during  the  first  year.  And  so  it  is  with 
trees.  It's  too  bad  to  see'  our  tree- 
growers  resort  to  these  practices! 
Don't  do  that,  gentlemen,  and  then 
come  to  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Rochester,  next  .January,  and  talk  about 
the  swindles  perpetrated  in  this  state  by 
Ohio  nurserymen  and  fruit-tree  agents! 


^  ,-  An  agricultural  pa- 

What  IS  Koli  Robi?  ,  ,•  i.  i  ■  , 

per  published  m  cul- 
tured Boston  tells,  to  me,  a  rather 
amusing  story:  "One  J.  L.  Ellsworth 
has  proved  that  the  koli  robi,  one  of 
the  most  desirous  of  Southern  vegeta- 
bles, can  be  grown  in  Worcester.  .  .  . 
The  shape  of  the  koli  robi  is  that  of 
an  immense  ostrich-egg,  the  small,  short 
root  being  at  the  smaller  end.  From 
about  the  sides,  even  to  the  root,  small, 
weak  stalks  rise,  seemingly  stuck  on 
with  cement,  for  they,  come  olt  easily, 
leaving  only  a  long  white  mark  on  the 
pale  green  skin.  The  koli  robi  is  used 
for  soups,  and  it  is  from  this  vegetable 
that  the  koli-robi  soup  gets  its  name." 
1  wondered  for  awhile  what  this  new 
wonderful  vegetable  could  be,  and  in 
recognition  of  mj^  want  of  knowledge 
I  concluded  to  consult  Prof.  Bailey's 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture, 
tlie  second  volume  of  which  (E  to  M) 
had  just  come  to  hand.  I  failed,  how- 
ever, to  find  even  the  name  of  this 
Southern  wonder  mentioned,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  write  to  Prof.  Bailey 
and  call  his  attention  to  the  sad  omis- 
sion. And  then  it  struck  me  that  the 
Koli  robi  is  probably  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  our  common  kohlrabi,  a  veg'- 
etable  which  I  have  grown  for  home 
use  and  market  for  many  years,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  a  Southern  prod- 
uct. Mr.  John  Craig,  in  Bailey's  cy- 
clopedia, tells  of  growiiig  this  vegetable 
in  the  same  manner  as  early  cabbage  is 
grown;  namely,  either  starting  the 
plants  under  glass  and  transplanting 
to  open  ground  in  early  spring,  or  sow- 
ing seed  right  in  hills,  the  rows  to  be 
two  and  one  half  feet  apart,  and  the 
hills  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
plants  to  be  thin-ned  to  one  plant  in  a 
hill.  If  we  were  to  grow  them  in  this 
way  we  would  not  find  much  profit  in 
growing  kohlrabi,  for,  of  course,  they 
must  be  used  and  bunched  while  only 
partially  grown  and  yet  young  and  ten- 
der. When  I  read  the  proof-sheets  con- 
taining Mr.  Craig's  article  I  added  a 
little  paragraph  of  my  own,  and  quote 
it  from  the  columns  of  the  cyclopedia, 
as  follows:  "Kohlrabi  may  be  grown, 
bunched,  and  put  on  the  market  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  early  table- 
beets  are  handled.  In  our  Eastern  cities, 
where  the  population  consists  to  a  large 
extent  of  people  of  German  extraction, 
kohlrabi  for  table  use  is  in  good  de- 
mand, or  such  a  demand  is  easily  culti- 
vated. I  find  it  an  easy  crop  to  grow, 
and  invariably  profitable  simply  be- 
cause few  gardeners  make  a  specialty 
of  it.  As  early  in  spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  brought  in  best  shape  sow  seed 
in  rows  with  the  drill,  the  rows  to  be 
about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  after- 
ward thin  the  plants  to  stand  four  to 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Begin 
pulling  and  bunching  when  the  bulbs 
have  attained  a  size  of  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Make  succes- 
sional  sowings,  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
suxjply  of  the  tender  bulbs.  They  grow 
tough  when  nearing  full  development." 


Reforesting 

Denuded  Lands 


In  a  recent  paragraph 
published  in  the  Farm 
AND  Fireside  (erro- 
neously credited  to  my  friend  Fred 
Grundy)  I  called  attention  to  the  rapid 
growth  often  made  by  poplar-trees,  and 
stated  that  there  might  be  a  field  for 
some  one  to  grow  these  trees  for  pa- 
per-i)ulp  purposes.  Dr.  J.  W.  Beal, 
professor  of  botany  and  forestry  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  of  reforesting 
pine-stump  land,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing sentiments: 

"The  following  varieties  have  been 
known  to  grow  well  in  Michigan,  each 
in  soil  suited  to  it:  Nortvay  pine,  Amer- 
ican elm,  white  ash,  basswood,  sugar- 
maple,  black  cherry,  yellow  birch,  red 
oak,  and  j)erhaps  also,  with  good  care, 
butternut  and  walnut.  Many  other 
varieties  have  made  valuable  timber, 
but  most  of  them  grow  too  slowly  for 
profit,  or  grow  rapidly  and  make  tim- 
ber of  poor  quality.  In  1863  Prof.  James 
Satterlee,    formerly    of    the  college, 


l^lanted  a  considerable  grove  of  chest- 
nuts, butternuts  and  walnuts  near 
Greenville,  Montcalm  county.  All  of 
these  have  done  well  and  are  now 
healthy.  The  leading  native  trees  on 
such  land  were  white  oak  and  black 
oak.  In  some  places  it  may  be  prof- 
itable to  grow  aspens,  and  in  other 
places  poplars,  with  a  view  to  using  the 
timber  for  paj)er-pulp. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  planting  the 
trees  too  thickly,  but  this  work  costs 
something.  The  better  kinds  selected 
for  planting  may  be  scattered  about 
among  the  stumps,  placing  about  four 
to  the  square  rod,  or  six  hundred  and 
forty  to  the  acre,  and  among  these, 
and  near  them,  should  be  other  cheap 
and  quick-growing  shrubs  to  shade  the 
ground  and  help  keep  out  the  grasses, 
herbaceous  plants  and  weeds.  For 
cheap  nurse  trees  to  start  quickly  and 
shade  the  ground  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  box-elder.  On  the  light  sand 
Jack-pine  started  from  the  seed  is  ex- 
cellent." T.  Gbeinee. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
Own  a  Home  p^^^^^  j^^^  Fireside  "Read- 
er" in  Ohio,  in  which  he  briefiy  sets 
forth  his  condition  and  circumstances 
and  then  asks  a  dozen  or  more  ques- 
tions. He  says,  in  part:  "I  am  thirty- 
two  years  old,  and  have  been  a  hired 
man  on  farms  fourteen  years.  The  past 
four  years  I  have  been  saving  as  much 
as  possible  of  my  wages,  and  now  have 
six  hundred  dollars.  I  have  no  home, 
and  when  sick  or  out  of  a  job  I  have  to 
go  to  a  boarding-house  in  town  and  pay 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  for 
plain  board.  I  desire  to  change  this 
program  if  it  can  be  done.  I  can  buy 
a  small  house  and  lot  in  town  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  think  I  can  fur- 
nish it  well  enough  for  myself  for  fifty 
dollars  more;  or  I  can  buy  a  two-acre 
lot  without  any  buildings  just  outside 
of  to>vn  for  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
can  build  a  little  cabin  on  it  and  fence 
it  for  about  three  hundred  dollars 
more,  and  I  can  get  work  among  the 
farmers  for  at  least  eight  months  of  the 
year;  or  I  can  go  West,  where  land  is 
cheaper,  and  buy,  say  ten  to  twenty 
acres,  put  up  my  cabin,  and  farm  on  a 
small  scale  until  I  can  buy  more  land 
and  get  to  be  a  real  farmer.  Which  is 
the  best  plan  for  me  to  follow?" 

*  *  * 

Curiously  enough  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived two  other  letters,  one  from  a 
person  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
from  one  in  Virginia,  both  situated  very 
much  as  is  "Reader,"  and  both  asking 
similar  questions.  Each  of  these  per- 
sons appears  to  have  been  working,  and 
spending  his  earnings  as  he  vs'ent  along, 
for  some  years,  and  each  seems  to  have 
"suddenly  decided  that  the  time  has 
come  when  he  should  own  a  home  of 
his  own  to  go  to  when  out  of  a  job  or 
disabled  in  any  way.  Each  appears  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  cookery  and  to 
believe  that  he  can  board  himself  for 
much  less  than  he  has  to  pay  others  to 
board  him.  The  Virginia  man  says  he 
can  get  board  in  winter  for  doing 
chores.  The  "chores"  are  feeding  and 
caring  for  eight  horses,  thirtjr  cattle, 
fifty  sheep  and  fifteen  hogs,  cutting 
firewood,  repairing  fences,  etc.;  and  he 
says,  "I  feel  like  I  am  getting  rather 
too  little  for  a  cent,  and  when  I  am 
not  earning  wages  I  would  like  to  have 
more  time  I  can  call  my  own  in  which 
to  read,  stiidy,  repair  my  clothes,  etc." 
He,  like  "Reader,"  has  several  plans,  and 
asks  which  is  the  best  to  follow. 

*  -JS-  * 

While  I  vvould  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide for  these  men  which  plan  would 
be  the  better  for  either  of  them,  as 
much — in  fact,  all — depends  on  the  man, 
I  will  say,  positively  and  emj)hatically, 
that  I  would  adopt  one  of  them.  Every 
man  in  this  broad  land  should,  and  can 
if  he  will,  own  a  home;  and  to  this  end 
I  would  earnestly  advise  every  young 
man  to  bend  his  energies.  However 
high  and  lofty  his  ideas  and  aspirations 
may  be,  the  first  thing  he  should  strive 
for  is  a  home  of  his  own.  When  I  hear 
that  a  young  man  has  purchased  a 
home,  "be  it  ever  so  humble,"  my  re- 
spect for  him  rises  ninety  per  cent, 
because  I  feel  assured  it  will  make  a 
real  man  of  him.  In  ninety-five  cases 
in  a  hundred  the  man  who  owns  a  home 
is  a  better  man,  a  steadier  and  more 


conservative  citizen,  and  more  reliable 
in  every  way  than  any  tenant  or  lodger. 
The  owner  of  property  is  interested  in 
the  locality  in  which  his  pro]3erty  is  sit- 
uated, and  naturally  very  much  inter- 
ested in  good  ernnicnt,  both  local 
and  national;  in  fact,  this  element  is 
the  bulwark  of  this  great  nation. 

*  *  -x- 

Years  ago  I  heard  an  old  man  say,  "I 
would  rather  live  on  mush  and  milk  in 
a  home  of  my  own,  even  if  it  were  only 
a  shanty  on  a  lot,  than  to  live  in  any 
other  jjerson's  house  and  pay  board  in 
money  or  labor.  In  his  own  home  a 
man  is  free  and  indexjendent,  and  can 
come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  and  arrange 
things  for  his  own  convenience  and 
comfort.  First  a  little  home,  next  a 
sensible  little  wife,  and  then  you  are  a 
whole  man."  Of  the  three  plans  pre- 
sented by  "Reader"  I  would  quickly 
choose  the  second.  No  man  knows  the 
possibilities  of  two  acres  of  land  until 
he  has  worked  it  several  years.  I  have 
known  a  man  to  grow  fifty-four  bushels 
of  corn  on  half  an  acre, and  all  the  work, 
after  the  plowing-,  was  done  with  a  hoe 
anH  steel  rake.  The  quantity  of  food 
that  can  be  grown  on  one  acre  that  is 
worked  to  its  full  capacity  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  A  man  who  owns  two 
acres  of  good  land  has  a  good  living  in 
sight;  and  if  it  is  located  near  a  large 
town  he  has  much  more  than  a  good  liv- 
ing. It  would  be  a  grand  good  thing 
for  the  country  if  we  had  a  million 
more  owners  of  one  to  five  acre  tracts 
and  that  many  less  tenants. 


Summer  Company 


A  few  days  ago  I  saw 


three  young  ladies 
from  the  city  step  off  the  train,  and  one 
of  them  rushed  up  to  a  quiet  old  farm- 
er who  was  standing  on  the  platform, 
and  greeting-  him  with  "You  dear  old 
uncle!"  gave  him  a  hearty  handshake 
and  a  kiss;  then  turning  about,  intro- 
duced the  others  as  "The  two  lady 
friends  I  wrote  you  about,  you  know." 
They,  too,  were  delighted  to  meet  the 
old  gentlemaa,  and  he  shook  their 
hands  as  vigorously  as  if  they  were 
voters  and  he  a  candidatie  for  otflce. 

"Now,"  said  he,  quietly,  "you  girls 
look  about  town  a  little  vs'hile  I  com- 
plete my  business,  then  I'll  bring  the 
surrey  arouhd  and  we'll  drive  out 
home." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  "accidentally" 
met  him  on  tjhe  street.  "You  have  more 
company,  I  see!" 

"Yes,"  he  rejjlied,  in  his  slow,  quiet 
way;  "one  of  my  nieces  and  two  of  her 
young  friends  have  dropped  in  on  us 
for  a  three-weeks'  stay.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  a  large  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  the  city,  and  are  allowed  a  va- 
cation of  three  weeks  just  now,  and 
some  time  ago  she  asked  me  if  they 
could  spend  it  in  the  fields  with  us.  I 
informed  them  that  they  could  if  our 
regular  fare  was  good  enough  for  them, 
and  they  have  come.  Yes,  I  have  quite 
a  good  lot  of  company  at  my  house 
in  summer,  but  T  don't  mind  it.  The 
company  takes  care  of  their  bedrooms, 
and  wife  merely  cooks  a  little  more  of 
our  regular  fare,  while  the  washing  is 
all  done  by  a  woman  in  town.  Our 
companjr  are  free  to  go  and  come  as 
they  please,  and  if  they  are  not  on 
hand  at  meal-times  they  know  where 
the  pantry  is.  There  are  swings  and 
hammocks  and  benches  under  the  trees, 
the  old  horse  and  the  surrey,  and  we 
have  a  lawn  party  with  ice-cream  and  a 
little  cake  occasionallv-" 


Winter  Fuel 


This  is  the  time  of  year  I 
lay  in  a  supply  of  coal  for 
the  winter.  The  roads  are  good, and  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  can  be  hauled  by 
a  good  team  easily;  the  coal  is  dry,  deal- 
ers have  plenty  on  hand,  and  prices  are 
as  low  as  they  are  likely  to  be.  When 
cold  weather  comes  on  prices  go  up, 
everybody  is  buying,  very  often  the 
supply  runs  short,  miners  are  likely  to 
strike  and  cut  Off  the  supply  entirely, 
while  the  roads  are  almost  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  heavy.  I  would  advise 
every  farmer  who  burns  coal  to  lay  in 
enough  for  the  winter-  rig-ht  now.  If 
it  is  put  into  a  dry  shed  it  will  keep 
six  or  eight  months.  It  would  seem 
that  no  farmer  who  lives  far  from  town 
vvould  need-  any  advice  along  this  line; 
yet  I  know  lots  of  farmers  who  seem 
never  to  think  of  fuel  until  snow  is 
flying.  Fbed  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

COST  OF  A  Bushel  of  Wheat. — 
There  is  very  little  definite  value 
in  the  published  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  producing-  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  but  every  farmer  may  get  good 
information  from  an  estimate  of  his 
own,  based  upon  a  careful  expense  ac- 
GOimt  with  the  crop.  Conditions  of 
production  and  methods  of  book-keep- 
ing vary  so  much  that  a  farmer  should 
depend  upon  his  own  figures.  I  do  not 
believe  in  an  elaborate  system  of  book- 
keeping for  the  average  farm.  Let  me 
suggest  a  way  of  learning  the  relative 
cost  of  wheat,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  crops,  and  I  am  sure  that  its 
adoption  will  give  interest  and  good 
information  to  all  those  who  have  been 
farming  without  any  close  calculation 
of  expense.  In  every  neighborhood 
there  is  a  pretty  well-established  wage 
at  which  a  man  and  team  are  presumed 
to  be  able  to  work  ]jrofitabl.y  for  any 
one  needing-  help  for  a  short  time.  Of- 
tentimes it  is  more  than  the  least  that 
one  wanting  work  would  be  ^^■illing  to 
accept  if  tlie  job  were  a  steady  one. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  fix  the  price  at' 
which  man  and  horses  can  afford  to 
work  steadily  upon  a  farm,  the  man 
providing  board  for  himself  and  his 
horses.  Anything  less  than  this  wage 
would  impoverish  the  man,  and  any- 
thing more  should  go  to  swell  the  net 
profits  of  tl|^  crop  against  which  he 
charges  his  labor. 

Having  done  this,  it  is  easy  to  keep 
account  of  the  time  employed  upon  the 
wheat  crop,  the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
threshing,  etc.,  putting  everything  up- 
on a  cash  basis.  To  this  add  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  c^f  cost  of  implements 
annually  for  depreciation  and  a  small 
interest,  and  the  diiSerence  between 
this  sum  and  the  selling  value  of  the 
grain  and  straw  represents  the  cash 
rental  received  for  use  of  the  land. 


Land  Kejjtal. — The  effort  to  fix  a 
cash  rental  f oi^  the  land,  so  that  it  may 
be  entered 'as  an  item  of  cost  of  crop, 
is  confusing,  and  results  are  usually 
misleading.  'No  one  can  d(it  ermine  vnth 
nieetj'  just  what  the  use  of  the  land  is 
worth.  He  has  his  capital  invested  in 
land,  the  soil  must  be  in  use,  &nd  it  is 
simpler  to  let  the  expected  profit  from 
the  farming  of  a  field  take  the  form  of 
rent,  the  effort  being  to  secure  the  most 
possible  rental  an  acre  without  undue 
soil  exhaustion.  Putting  all  labor  of 
man  and  horses  into  the  form  of  cash 
at  a  moderately  low  wage,  because  the 
work  is  steadj'  and  at  home,  and  having 
accoimt  of  cash,  cost  of  seed,  etc.,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  cash  rental  from 
land  devoted  to  the  various  crops.  Such 
data  in  themselves  make  no  one  the 
richer,  but  they  are  worth  something 
to  one  'when  in  doubt  about  breaking 
land  for  any  crop,  and  I  find  much  sat- 
isfaction in  knowing  something  of  the 
j)robable  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  corn  or  potatoes.  One  crop 
can  often  be  produced  by  a  soil  when 
another  cannot,  and  some  crops  leave 
a  soil  in  better  condition  than  others, 
and  these  are  factors  the  practical  man 
considers,  of  course;  but  he  should  know 
definitely  what  outlaj-  of  money  and 
labor  is  called  for,  on  the  average,  by 
any  crop.  The  plan  I  suggest  has  been 
helpful  to  me,  and  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  recommended  to  all  farmers,  especial- 
ly the  young.  Know  what  a  crop  is 
doing  for  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin with  the  coming-  wheat  crop. 


Maeketixg  Potatoes. — There  is  a 
distinct  saving  in  weight  of  potatoes 
by  dispo-sing  of  them  as  soon  as  dug. 
No  matter  how  dry  the  ground  may  be 
at  digging-time,  and  how  clean  the  po- 
tatoes, there  is  considerable  loss  in 
■iveight  and  in  bulk  within  a  few  days 
after  digging.  I  have  tested  this  mat- 
ter to  my  satisfaction,  and  find  that 
the  farmer  who  can  draw  his  potatoes 
to  market  as  fast  as  they  are  dug  has 
the  advantage  over  the  inan  who  must 
pile  them  up  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Loss  fr$)m  holding  comes  in  several 
ways.  Besides  the  actual  loss  in  weight, 
the  culling  cannot  be  quite  so  close 
Avhen  the  potatoes  lose  some  of  their 
freshness  and  plumpness,  and  in  hot 


weather  there  is  a  little  loss  from  rot 
or  cut  or  bruised  tubers.  An  extra 
handling  costs  from  one  to  two  cents  a 
bushel.  Everything  considered,  forty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes  taken 
direct  from  the  field  when  dug  is  about 
as  good  as  fifty  cents  two  weeks  later. 
It  takes  a  rise  in  price  of  ten  j)er  cent 
to  let  one  out  whole  for  holding  a  few 
weeks.  The  next  serious  loss  does  not 
come  until  the  potatoes  sweat  or  sprout 
in  winter  storage.  This  is  followed  by 
shrinkage  in  weight. 

One  is  often  asked  whether  potatoes 
should  be  dug  as  soon  as  ripe.  As  a 
rule  all  early  potatoes  will  do  better 
when  left  in  the  ground  until  the 
nights  become  cool  in  September,  no 
matter  when  they  ripen.  There  is  some 
danger  of  second  growth  in  a  very  wet 
season,  but  there  is  more  danger  of  rot 
and  shrinkage  from  early  digging,  un- 
less the  i^otatoes  can  be  marketed  at 
once.  If  they  are  wanted  for  market 
they  can  be  dug  at  any  time,  but  cannot 
be  placed  in  much  bulk  in  car  or  store. 
If  for  home  use  do  not  dig  until  nights 
become  cool. 

«  *  * 

The  Potato-patch. — On  many  farms 
the  potato  crop  is  a  minor  one,  and  a 
little  good  soil  is  devoted  to  that  crop 
year  after  year.  Ofteh  it  is  a  small 
strip  of  land  near  the  barn,  and  rota- 
tion is  not  practicable.  In  such  case 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  apply 
manure  early  in  September  and  plow  it 
under  three  or  four  inches.  On  this 
sow  rye  at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  It  will  make  a  sod  by 
winter,  and  grow  in  warm  days  of  win- 
ter and  early  spring.  When  the  rye  is 
less  than  a  foot  high  turn  it  under  as 
deeply  as  the  ground  is  usually  plowed 
— seven  to  nine  inches.  This  will  bring 
the  manure  and  its  leachings  near  the 
surface,  mixing  them  with  the  iioil,  and 
the  rye  will  add  to  the  organic  material 
in  the  soil.  Such  treatment  of  the  soil 
not  onlj'  enriches  it  for  potatoes,  but 
the  rye  counteracts  the  tendencj^  of  the 
manure  to  produce  scab.  Sow  the  rye 
early  in  the  month,  so  that  it  can  make 
good  fall  growth,  and  the  roots  will 
penetrate  the  soil  deejjer  than  the  plow 
goes.  Plow  the  rye  under  early  or  it 
will  make  too  big  a  growth  and  dry  out 
the  ground  too  much  for  the  succeed- 
ing crop.  David. 
i. 

REPAIRING  WASHOUTS 

During-  times  of  much  rain  in  summer 
much  damage  is  done  to  fields  and  roads 
by  washouts.  The  continued  rains 
loosen  the  soil,  and  when  the  short, 
heavy  showers  come  the  rush  of  water 
tears  up  the  loosened  soil  and  carries  it 
a\vaj-.  In  this  way  I  ha\"e  known  deep 
ditches  to  be  torn  in  sumlner-fallowed 
fields  and  in  fields  under  cultivation. 
In  the  same  way  roads,  especially  hill- 
sides, are  badly  torn  up,  causing  dang-er 
to  travel  and  much  expense  for  rex^air. 

There  is  a  simple  and  effective  way 
both  to  prevent  this  damage  from  go- 
ing beyond  control  and  to  repair  it,  no 
matter  how  large  the  gutters  are.  Take 
fine  hay,  weeds,  straw,  or  even  briers 
if  not  too  large,  and  scatter  a  few  hand- 
fuls  in  a  place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
washout.  Put  stones  on  this,  to  keep  it 
in  place.  Twenty  or  thirty  feet  farther 
down-stream  put  in  another  check  like 
this,  and  so  on  throughout  the.  wash- 
out. Of  course,  if  the  gully  is  larger, 
and  much  water  comes  down  it,  more 
hay  and  heavier  stones  must  be  used. 
The  idea  is  that  these  checks  slacken 
the  speed,  and  hence  the  tearing  power 
of  the  stream,  and  also  hold  all  sed- 
iment. Dams  put  in  a  deep  washout 
thirty  rods  long  in  a  wheat-field  in  the 
fall,  at  intervals  of  thirty  feet  or  so, 
caxised  the  filling  up  of  the  ditch  by 
s]3ring.  Deep  and  dangerous  washouts 
on  hillsides  on  the  public  highway  can 
either  be  prevented  or  remedied  by 
checks  of  the  above  kind  properly  put 
in  and  looked  after  from  time  to  time. 
The  usual  way  of  dealing  with  these 
hillside  washouts  is  to  let  them  g-o  until 
the  hill  becomes  impassable,  then  makfe 
a  job  of  grading,  etc.,  at  an^  expense  of 
thirty  to  fiftj'  dollars  to  the  county. 
Here  a  stitch  in  time  would  save  ninety. 

The  washouts  in  dams  of  j)onds  can 
be  repaired  in  much  the  same  way. 
Sprinkle  a  thin  laj-er  of  fine  hay,  wet 
it,  punch  it  into  ihe  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  washout,  put  on  a  thin  layer  of 
dirt,  then  more  hay,  wet  it,  punch  in  the 
hay  with  a  spade,  and  so  on  until  high 


enough.  A  washout  thus  repaired,  if 
done  right,  will  stand  more  wear  from 
rushing  water  than  the  solid  bank 
beside  it.  The  water  washes  out  some 
of  the  dirt  on  the  outside  of  the  dam, 
but  the  hay  overlaps  the  dirt  and  forms 
a  complete  protection. 

Anton  Leisteb. 

BALANCED  FOOD  FOR  THE  SOIL 

The  true  objective  point  to  be  arrived 
at  by  the  practical  farmer  is,  or  should 
be,  that  of  keeping  up  a  balanced  fer- 
tility. It  is ;  not  an  accepted  fact  that 
any  single  carrier  of  fertility  when  used 
where  other  essential  manurial  constit- 
\ients  have  not  been  previously  applied 
will  j)rove  to  be  profitable.  No  doubt 
much  damage  is  resulting  from  the  too 
free  use  of  acid  phosphate  when  not 
used  in  connection  with  those  which 
go  to  malie  up  a  better  balanced  fer- 
tilizer. For  profit  commercial  fertili- 
zers should  be  used  judiciously.  This  is 
not  the  usual  way,  nor  is  it  the  pajdng 
one.  Too  frequentlj^  the  soil  is  sup- 
plied with  one  or  more  constituents  of 
which  there  is  already  an  abundance. 
The  best  plan  is  to  ascertain  by  exper- 
iment what  the  soil  needs,  and  thus 
save  useless  waste. 

By  actual  test  on  one's  farm  it  can 
be  easil}^  ascertained  whether  a  com- 
plete manure  (so  called)  containing  all 
three  of  the  principal  plant-foods  is 
actually  needed,  or  whether  phosphoric 
acid  alone  would  not  prove  to  be  the 
only  fertilizing  constituent  that  it  is 
necessai-y  to  use.  Thei-e  is  much  direct 
testimony  that  the  use  of  plain  phos- 
phates is  giving  better  results  than  the 
mixed  goods  advertised  as  complete 
manures.  When  it  is  considered  that 
mixed  fertilizers  cost  twice  as  much 
as  ■  the  one  containing  phosphoric 
acid  only  the  loss  is  apparent.  Never- 
theless the  "agents  of  potash  salts  and 
nitrate  of  soda"  are  quite  sure  that 
their  respective  fertilisers  supply  exact- 
ly the  material  most  needed  bj'  the  soil. 
Nitrogen  and  potash  are  certainly 
needed,  but  the  question  to  be  consid-. 
er'ed  is  that  of  buying  only  that  which 
Is  imperative  in  keeping  up  a  balanced 
fertility. 

The  fact  is  not  so  generally  recog- 
nized as  it  should  be,  that  one  of  the 
real  functions  of  the  clover  crop  is  that 
of  economically  raising  the  standard  of 
fertilitj'  and  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
production  of  a  profitable  g-rain  crop. 
Before  clover  can  fully  exercise  its 
function  as  a  nitrogen-gatherer  and 
soil-renewer  the  soil  must  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  phosphate.  The 
depletion  of  jihosi^horic  acid,  even  on 
dairy  and  stock  farms,  must  be  guarded 
against.  Even  where  humus  is  abun- 
dant in  soils  increased  feeding  power 
can  best  be  secured  by  the  fre"e  use  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  available  form 
of  phosphoric  acid.  In  Prof.  Roberts' 
excellent  practical  work  on  the  "Fer- 
tility of  the  Land"  it  is  stated  that  "a 
soil  capable  of  jDroducing  30  bushels  of 
wheat  an  acre  removes  from  the  soil 
14.4  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
same  soil  in  producing  3  tops  of  clover 
ha.y  in  a  season  removes  no  less  than 
33  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  an  acre. 
At  the  same  time.  Of  course,  it  enriches 
the  soil  in  nitrogen;  but  this  power  has 
been  shown  to  be  very  dependent  upon 
the  phosphate  and  potash  siipply  of  the 
soil,  hence  one  reason  maj'  be  found 
for  failure  in  growing  clover.  The  re- 
sults as  given  above  are  from  an  aver- 
age of  778  tests  of  wheat  and  of  178 
tests  of  clover.  In  the  dairy  and  stock 
business  the  results  of  analysis  are  still 
more  interesting,  showing  that  the  ex- 
haustive nature  of  soil  fertility,  where 
these  lines  of  farming  are  followed,  is 
largely  governed  by  the  phosishate 
supply,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
potash  and  nitrogen  supplj'  is  increased 
in  the  soil.  A  cow  giving  an  average 
of  onlj^  7,200  pounds  of  milk  a  year  re- 
moves as  much  phosphate  (in  the  milk 
-only)  as  30  bushels  of  wheat.  Every  1.000 
pounds  of  live  weight  of  cattle  require 
18.6  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid;  sheep, 
12.3  pounds;  swine,  8.8  pounds.  The 
potash  needed  amounts  only  to  1.7,  1.5 
and  1.8  pounds  respectively."  These 
facts  demonstrate  conclusivelj^  the  rel-  ' 
ative  importance  of  phosphates  for  the 
economical  production  of  beef,  milk  or 
mutton. 

In  corroboi-ation  of  the  preceding 
statements  the  chemical  analyst  of 
the  Ko3'al  Dublin  Society,  in  recom- 


mending the  basic  slag,   or  Thoma 
phosphate,  as  an  economical  source  o 
phosphoric  acid,  and  especially  as  a  re 
storative   of  pasture-land,   says:  "I 
supplies  two  of  the  fertilizing  agent 
such  land  usually  requires — lime  and 
phosphoric  acid.    It  is  true  that  in  the 
proportion  in  which  the  slag  is  general- 
ly used — about  five  hundred  pounds  an 
acre — the  quantitj'  Of  lime  added  is  very 
small,  yet  experiment  has  shown  that 
the  lime  has  an  appreciable  effect,  while 
the  phosphoric  acid  has,  under  favor- 
able conditions,   a  marked  influence, 
especially  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
clover.    This  effect,  as  is  now  well 
known,  brings  about  another  most  im- 
portant beneficial  result.     The  clover, 
through  the  influence  of  its  root  nod- 
ules, assimilates  nitrogen  direct  from 
the   atmosphere.     Thus   a  fertilizing 
agent  which  contains  absolutely  no  ni- 
trogen becomes,  through  the  medium 
of  leguminous  plants,  an  agent  for  en- 
riching the  soil  in  nitrogen." 

The  advantages  of  a  non-acid  j)hos- 
phate  for  general  use  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  year.  Basic  slag  is  a 
fertilizer  of  this  class,  and  requires  no 
sulphuric  acid  to  render  it  soluble  and 
available  as  plant-food.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  phosphoric  acid  it 
contains  costs  only  about  one  half  what 
it  does  in  ordinary  superphosphate.  It 
comes  gradually  and  regularly  into 
action — more  or  less  so  (owing  to  the 
amount  of  rainfall) — and  where  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  pounds  are  used 
to  the  acre  it  is  not  onlj"^  capable  of 
supplying  the  proper  amount  for  the 
winter-wheat  crop,  but  retains  in  the 
soil  a  sufficient  supply  for  even  a  second 
or  third  crop  of  clover,  grass  or  corn. 
Basic  slag,  or  Thomas  phosphate,  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  well  known  by 
wheat,  clover,  corn  and  grass  growers 
in  the  United  States  as  its  merits  seem 
to  deserve.  In  Europe  its  value  is  rec- 
ognized, for  it  has  received  the  un- 
qualified indorsement  of  the  leading 
agricultural  journals  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  where  it  is  known  to  be 
a  fact  that  where  the  land  has  been 
tested  .with  basic  slag  the  herbage  has 
been  greatly  improved;  in  fact,  so  much 
so  that  animals  are  instinctively  at- 
tracted to  it,  seeming  to  have  a  natural 
craving  for  it.  W.  M.  K. 

4. 

SKIMMED  MILK 

A  food  that  is  too  little  appreciated 
upon  the  farm,  the  writer  believes,  is 
skimmed  milk.  Of  course,  it  is  riot 
wasted,  but  it  does  not  come  to  the 
table  as  much  as  it  should.  Five  pounds 
of  skimmed  milk  (two  and  one  half 
quarts)  have  nearly  the  same  food 
value  as  a*  pound  of  round  steak,  and 
four  pounds  have  a  greater  nutritive 
value  than  a  quart  of  oysters.  But  it 
is  objected  that  skimmed  milk  does  not 
"stick  to  the  ribs."  This  is  because  a 
large  quantity  must  be  drank  to  obtain 
desired  nourishment,  and  also  because 
skimmed  milk  is  so  easily  assimilated 
that  the  craving  sense  of  hunger  is  not 
appeased. 

Skimmed  milk  may  be  used,  however, 
to  advantage  in  cookery  as  a  substitute 
for  whole  milk,  as  well  as  in  the  place 
of  water.  Eecent  experiments  have 
shown  that  bread  mixed  vnth  skimmed 
milk  made  loaves  of  very  uniform  tex- 
ture and  of  equal  digestibility,  though 
slightly  less  light  and  flaky  than  bread 
mixed  -with  water.  They  also  showed 
that  skimmed-milk  bread  contained 
about  ten  per  cent  more  flesh-forming 
substance  (protein)  than  bread  mixed 
with  water.  A  pound  of  bread  mixed 
■with  skimmed  milk  would  therefore 
furni.sh  more  nutriment  than  a  pound 
of  the  water-mixed  bread. 

But  skimmed  milk  may  be  used  in 
other  ways  than  in  bread-making.  It 
will  take  the  place  of  whole  milk  in 
making  soups,  chowders,  stews,  rice 
puddings,  custards,  pumpkin  pie  and 
squash  pie,  and  in  most  cakes.  When  a 
student  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  the  writer  was  one  of  four 
young  men  who  kept  house.  It  was 
found  by  experiment  that  the  skimmed, 
or,  more  literally,  the  separated,  milk 
obtained  from  the  college  dairy  made 
as  good  biscuit,  griddle-cakes  and 
Indian  pudding  (three  of  our  stand- 
bj's)  as  whole  milk.  After  this  dis- 
covery whole  milk  was  discarded  and 
separated  milk  used  in  all  our  cookery 
demanding  either  whole  milk  or  only 
water.  M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 

PLANTING  StRAWBEEEIES  IN  THE 
Autumn. — I  have  just  received  the 
few  plants  of  those  everbearing 
and  fall-bearing-  new  strawberries 
which  I  had  ordered  some  time  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  trial.  They  are  especial- 
ly three  varieties — the  St.  Jfoseph,  said 
to  produce  three  crops  a  year,  and 
the  Saint  Antoine  de  I'adoue,  another 
Trench  sort,  said  to  be  a  large-fruited 
"perpetual"  variety,  besides  the  Amer- 
ican variety  named  "Repeater,"  which 
is  said  to  give  a  second  crop  in  Septem- 
ber. All  these,  I  believe,  are  perfect- 
flowering  sorts.  If  the  claims  of  their 
introducers  are  well  founded  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
next  fall  from  the  plants  set  at  this 
time,  and  perhaps  frorn  some  of  the 
runners  they  are  liable  to  make  yet  this 
season  or  early  next  sirring.  .The  plants 
received  (by  niail)  are  ordinary  runner 
plants.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  hxiy  pot-grown  plants.  I  can  make 
a  pot-grown  plant  of  any  runner  x^lant 
without  very  much  trouble,  and'  I  can 
afford  to  take  a  little  pains  with  these 
few  high-priced  plants.  In  short,  I  have 
set  the  plants  in  medium-sized  flower- 
pots (plant-boxes  would  do  as  well,  pos- 
siblj'  better)  in  rich  soil,  and  simk 
them  into  the  soil  of  a  well-shaded 
greenhouse.  Of  course,  a  common  cold- 
frame  would  answep'  as  well,  or  any 
partially  protected  spot  outdoors 
where  the  plants  find  a  little  shade  and 
can  be  given  careful  attention  in  regard 
to  watering.  When  thus  handled  the 
plants  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots, 
and  they  are  then,  to  all  purposes  and 
intents,  regulation  "potted  plants." 
Any  time  thereafter  they  may  be  set 
in  the  regular  bed  where  they  are 
desired  to  remain  for  frxiiting.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  oversangiiine  of  ever 
being  able  to  grow  large  crojas  of  straw- 
berries in  the  fall. 

*  *  * 

Making  Cucumbers  Fruit. — Mrs.  L. 
M.  F.,  of  Vermont,  complains  that  her 
cucumber-vines  produce  at  first  a  large 
number  of  false — that  is,  male — blos- 
soms, and  asks  me  if  there  is  any  way 
to  make  them  produce  fruit-blossoms 
earlier,  and  thus  get  an  earlier  and 
larger  crop.  We  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  theorizing  on  this  question.  It  is 
well  known  that  anything  that  threat- 
ens ^he  life  of  a  plant,  such  as  an  injury 
or  want  of  food,  or  excessively  dry 
weather,  is  apt  to  induce  the  plant  to 
produce  friiit.  Sometimes  we  will  find 
a  dying  apple-tree  full  of  fruit-buds  and 
setting  fruit  heavily  when  healthy  and 
thrifty  trees  around  it  produce  no 
bloom  or  fruit.  For  that  reason  it  has 
been  suggested  to  start  plants  under 
glass,  in  pots,  boxes  or  inverted  sods, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  check  which 
they  surely  will  receive  in  the  transfer 
to  open  ground  will  set  them  to  early 
fruiting.  This  is  probably  the  most 
feasible  method  of  producing  early 
fruit.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to 
plant  old  seed — that  is,  seed  which  has 
lost  some  of  its  original  vigor — thusprp- 
ducing  a  weal<er  plant,  which  will  set 
fruit  earlier  than  a  very  thrifty  one.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  it  is  natural  for 
these  running  vines  to  produce  at  first 
a  lot  of  male  (staminate)  blossoms,  and 
then  the  true  fruit-blossoms  afterward. 
Nature  is  boimd  to  give  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  pollination,  and  pro- 
duces the  pollen  which  represents  the 
male  principle  in  greatest  profusion. 
The  most  we  can  do  in  order  to  hurry 
our  cucumbers  to  early  fruiting  is  to 
plant  them  early,  or  perhaps  start  them 
under  glass,  and  to  have  the  soil  for 
them  well  supplied  with  plant-foods  in 
well-balanced  prox^ortions.  In  case 
there  should  be  an  excess  of  nitrog- 
enous matter  in  the  soil  the  plants 
would  be  liable  to  make  a  very  succulent 
growth,  lots  of  vine,  possibly  with  an 
abundance  of  "false"  blossoms  and  few 
fruit-blossoms.  These  plants  need  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  ni- 
trogen, and  sometimes  the  application 
of  wood  ashes  to  otherwise  well- 
manured  soil  will  have  a  tendency  to 
start  the  fruiting  more  promptly  when 
the  vine  growth  would  otherwise  have 
been  excessive.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  free  use  of  good  stable  manure 
for  all- these  garden  crops. 


Rust  on  Asparagus. — P.  L.,  a  reader 
in  Sauk  City,  Wisconsin,  writes  that  his 
asjxiragus  has  for  some  weeks  been 
affected  with  a  reddish-brown  rust,  and 
the  stalks  are  now  appearing  to  be  in 
a  dying  condition.  He  asks  whether  it 
is  advisable  to  cut  and  burn  the  stalks, 
or  whether  in  that  case  there  would 
not  be  a  new  growth,  which  might 
weaken  next  year's  production.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  stalks  are  gone  that  far 
already  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut 
and  burn  them.  I  doubt  that  there  will 
be  many  new  stalks  this  year,  being  so 
late.  The  old  stalks  have  only  the  mis- 
sion to  feed  the  roots — that  is,  to  help 
them  digest  their  food,  and  store  it  up 
in  the  roots  as  reserve  energy  for  next 
j'ear's  cropping.  No  doubt  the  rust 
might  have  been  prevented  if  measures 
were  taken  in  time,  while  the  stalks 
were  yet  healthy  and  only  giving  in- 
dications of  the  coming  trouble.  If 
sj^rayed  promptly,  and  perhaps  repeat- 
edly, with  Bordeaux  mixture  the  disease 
would  not  have  made  much  headway. 


Yield  of  Tomatoes. — A  reader  in 
Ohio  would  like  to  be  told  how  many 
ripe  tomatoes  he  could  grow  on  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  which  kind  is  the  most 
desirable  or  most  productive.  He  in- 
tends to  grow  the  crop  quite  extensive- 
ly for  a  canning-establishment  situated 
about  a  mile  from  him,  and  he  expects 
to  get  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  a  definite  way.  Who  would  be 
rash  enough  to  say  how  many  bushels 
of  tomatoes  you  or  I  or  anybody  else 
might  grow  on  an  acre  of  ground?  Who 
can  tell  how  many  bushels  of  oats  or 
potatoes  or  onions  or  any  other  crop 
I  might  be  able  to  grow?  It  depends 
on  the  land,  on  the  management,  on  the 
season.  In  a  favorable  season  and  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  the  yield 
might  come  up  to  over  a  thousand 
bushels  an  acre;  but  I  would  hardly 
expect  more  than  half  that  number.  A 
fairly  good  yield  on  the  average  soils  of 
New  Jersey,  where  tomatoes  are  largely 
grown  for  the  canneries,  is  about  eight 
to  ten  tons,  or  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  bushels,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  fields  where  the  crop  does 
not  come  near  that  figure.  Some  years 
ago  I  think  the  canneries  used  to  pay 
up  to  eight  dollars  a  ton;  but  the  price 
has  been  reduced  to  about  six  dollars, 
and  in  some  places  perhaps  to  five  dol- 
lars. The  rate  of  six  dollars  corresponds 
quite  closely  to  fifteen  cents  a  bushel, 
I  think.  Whether  this  pays  the  grower 
or  not  is  a  question  which  he  must 
decide  for  himself.  Some  people  can 
grow  oats  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel, 
and  make  it  pay,  while  others  would 
lose  in  the  transaction.  So  it  is  with 
all  other  crops.  If  you  know  how  to 
produce  large  crops  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  you  can  make  almost  any 
crop  pay,  even  if  the  price  obtained  for 
it  is  not  so  very  large.  When  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  variety,  I  believe  the 
only  one  who  can  answer  it  for  you 
is  the  canning-house.  They  usually  re- 
quire the  grower  to  grow  a  certain 
variety,  and  in  most  cases  they  furnish 
the  seed.  I  know  of  one  canning-estab- 
lishment (near  Rochester,  New  York) 
which  accepts  nothing  ,but  the  old 
Acme.  This  suits  their  purposes  best, 
as  I  understand  it,  on  account  of  color. 
But  almost  every  such  establishment 
has  a  certain  kind  which  it  prefers  to 
all  others.  For  general  purposes  of 
canning  and  catchup-making  there  are 
a  large  number  of  suitable  varieties, 
like  Perfection,  Matchless,  Imperial, 
Stone,  Mikado,  etc. 

*  -;t  * 

Onions  in  the  South. — I  wonder  if 
any  of  our  friends  have  ever  tried  the 
plan  of  growing  onion  seedlings  in  the 
fall,  say  August  or  September,  and  set- 
ting them  out  in  the  field  in  October  or 
November.  A  South  Carolina  reader 
asks  me  what  I  think  of  this  plan.  I 
cannot  advise  him  in  regard  to  this, 
simply  because  I  do  not  know  the  cli- 
matic conditions  sutficiently.  Here,  if  I 
could  succeed  in  wintering  the  plants 
in  the  field  all  right,  I  believe  the  larger 
share  of  them  would  go  to  seed  in  the 
spring.  And  that  may  also  be  the  case 
in  North  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  Southern  readers  who  have  some 
experience  in  planting  onions  in  the 
fall.  The  seedlings  might  be  grown  in 
the  fall  in  cold-frames,  then  held  over 


until  spring'  and  planted.  I  find  that 
when  I  sow  seed  imder  glass  as  early  as 
January  1st,  and  set  the  plants  as  early 
as  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition,  some 
plants  go  to  seed.  Some  of  my  best 
onions  this  year  are  grown  from  trans- 
planted seedlings  started  from  seed  in 
March.  So  you  see  that  you  must  stay 
within  a  certain  limit.  If  our  seedlings 
are  too  old  they  will  as  certainly  go 
to  seed,  and  therefore  fail  to  make  good 
bulbs,  as  sets  will  do  that  were  allowed 
to  grow  too  large'the  first  season.  To 
make  sure  of  good  onions  we  must 
plant  small  sets,  or  seedlings,  while  yet 
in  strong-growing  condition. 

T.  Greinee. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  5MALL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMDKI.  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

San  Jose  Scale.— J.  G.,  St.  Mary's,  Ohio. 
The  San  Jose  scale  is  very  minute  and  round, 
and  the  Infected  wood  looks  as  if  peppered. 
If  you  will  send  on  suspected  specimens  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  identify  them  for  you. 

Papaws  Dropping'. — L.  A.  M.,  Alvira, 
III.,  has  a  ten-year-old  papaw-tree  that  blooms 
every  year  and  sets  fruit,  but  wheu  about 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  long  it  all  drops  off. 
The  tree  stands  alone  in  the  yard  and  is 
healthy,  but  there  is  no  other  papaw-tree 
within  a  mile  of  it.  "Why  does  it  fail  to 
grow  fruit?"  I  am  not  familiar  with  this 
fruit  under  cultivation,  and  had  supposed  it 
to  be  self-poUenizing,  as  the  flower  has  nu- 
merous stamens,  although  the  pistils  are  few. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  fruits  that  do 
not  get  poUenized  from  their  own  blossoms 
that  would  fruit  well  if  standing  near  a  seed- 
ling tree  of  the  same  variety,  and  that  may 
be  the  case  with  the  tree  in  question.  Not 
being  fertilized  the  fruit  would  fall  oft'  soon 
after  setting.  Like  results  sometimes  occur 
where  trees  are  growing  in  an  uncongenial 
soil  and  are. starved,  or  where  growing  too 
close  to  other  trees  that  at  times  rob  their 
roots  of  moisture. 

Planting  Cnttings  and  Shoots  ot 
Gooseberry,  Blaclitoerry  and  Rasp- 
berry.—F.  M.,  Aztec,  N.  Mes.,  inquires  about 
the  best  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  gooseber- 
ries, blackberries  and  raspberries.  The  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  it  is  necessary  to  practise 
irrigation.  It  is  a  good  fruit  region,  but  they 
being  located  forty  miles  from  market  small 
fruits  are  neglected.  They  desire  to  grow 
them  for  home  use,  but  have  resided  there 
but  one  year, andean  get  but  little  information 
as  regards  their  culture.  Gooseberries  are 
easily  raised  from  cuttings,  which  grow  more 
easily  if  put  in  in  the  fall  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  and  the  young  wood  is  fully  ma- 
tured. The  month  of  September  would  be 
about  the  right  time  for  making  and  planting 
them.  The  cuttings  should  be  about  eight 
Inches  long,  with  the  lower  end  cut  just  be- 
low a  bud  and  inserted  in  the  soil  five  or  six 
inches.  The  cuttings  should  be  covered  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  with  straw  or  similar 
material  sufficient  .to  keep  out  frost,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  the  ground  from  frequent 
freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter.  The 
two-year-old  plants  are  sold  chietly,  and  much 
time  will  be  saved  by  using  them  instead  of 
cuttings.  Blackberries  and  red  are  best  to  be 
planted  out  in  early  October  or  any  time  after 
growth  has  ceased  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  starting  a  new  growth  before  winter 
sets  In.  They,  too,  will  be  better  if  given 
a  light  covering  of  straw  through  the  first 
winter.  Blackcap  raspberries  are  more  cer- 
tain to  grow  if  planted  in  early  spring. 
Where  well-rooted  plants  are  used  any  of 
these  varieties  may  be  planted  successfully. 

Red,  or  Orange,  Rnst  ot"  tlie  Aijple. — 
On  June  20th  I  received  from  W.  L.  G.,  Sauls- 
bury,  Tenn.,  samples  of  leaves  from  some 
eight-year-old  apple-trees,  and  about  July 
20th  other  samples  from  the  same  trees,  with 
the  statement  that  this  is  the  first  year  that 
they  have  been  affected  in  this  way,  and  that 
nearly  all  the  trees  in  the  orchard  are  so 
affected.  There  is  very  little  fruit  on  the 
trees  this  year,  although  they  have  previously 
borne  nicely  for  such  young  trees'.  Several 
years  before  he  had  an  older  orchard  atfoeted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  finally  lost  the  trees. 
The  samples  -were  referred  to  Prof.  B.  M. 
Duggar,  botanist  of  the  Cornell  experiment 
station,  and  he  pronounc.es  the  disease  the 
"apple-rust,"  or  orange-rust  of  apples,  which 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus 
Roestelia.  The  disease  is  one  stage  in  the 
life-history  of  the  cedar-apple.  The  fungus 
is  a  microscopic  plant  which  grows  upon 
the  apple,  causing  rust,  and  the  spores,  or 
germs,  of  this  rust  go  to  the  cedar,  thus 
producing  "cedar"  apples.  Again,  or  in  turn, 
the  spores  from  the  "cedar"  apple  are  capable 
of  producing  rust  on  the  apple  when  the  sea- 
son and  other  conditions  are  favorable.  He 
says  that  no  definite  remedy  can  be  suggested, 
as  none  has  yet  been  found.  It  is  a  precau- 
tion, of  course,  to  have  no  cedars  near  the 
orchard;  but  cedars  at  a  considerable  distance 
may,  by  means  of  winds,  furnish  annual  in- 


.leotion  to  the  orchard.  It  does  not  winter 
on  the  apple,  and  it  is  said  that  if  there  are 
no  cedars  growing  in  the  vicinity  it  will  soon 
disappear.  It  is  often  destructive  to  the  foli- 
age and  fruit  of  the  apple,  aud  ultimately 
causes  the  death  of  the  trees.  Mr.  G.  has 
cedar-trees  near  his  orchard,  and  I  advise 
their  removal  as  the  most  probable  remedy. 

Tlie  Greedy  Scale — H.  E.  W.,  Avon,  111., 
has  sent  me  some  limbs  from  apple-trees  that 
were  set  in  1S9S  on  ground  that  was  first 
cleared  from  forest.  They  are  infested  with 
a  scale-insect.  She  writes  that  several  of  the 
trees  set  at  the  same  time  are  infested  with 
the  same  insect  from  the  ground  to  the  tips 
of  the  branches.  She  has  washed  some  trees 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  and  it  appears  to 
have  takeu  them  off,  but  she  desires  to  know 
if  tjiat  is  the  best  treatment,  and  the  name  of 
the  iuseet.  Considerable  time  elapsed  before 
they  reached  me,  and  the  samples  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  easily  identified:  After  giv- 
ing the  specimens  a  careful  examination  I 
believe  them  to  be  infested  with  the  greedy 
scale  (Aspidiotus  rapax),  first  described  by 
Pi'of.  J.  W.  Comstock  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  'United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1880.  The  samples  were  also  shown 
to  Prof.  Otto  Luyger,  state  entomologist  of 
Minnesota,  who  coincides  In  my  opinion.  It 
has  "been  named  the  greedy  scale  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  plants  upon  which 
the  species  subsist.  It  has  been  found  feed- 
ing upon  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  olive  and 
many  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
in  California.  Wherever  it  occurs  in  great 
numbers  it  is  very  destructive.  It  feeds  upon 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  trees,  as 
well  as  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  some 
trees.  It  has  been  noted  as  found  in  various 
parts  of  California  aud  in  Florida,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  In  France  it  is  found  on  the 
camellias  and  some  other  plants  in  green- 
houses in  great  abundance.  Its  life  is  imper- 
fectly known  to  Noi'thern  entomologists.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  has  heretofore  been  ob- 
served as  far  nortb  as  in  this  case.  There 
are  no  observations  on  record  which  indicate 
the  number  of  annual  generations,  and  the 
fact  that  the  insect  passes  the  winter  in  sev- 
eral different  stages  may  complicate  the  ques- 
tion of  remedies.  The  remedy  tried  is  a  good 
one,  but  I  think  that  a  summer  wash  or 
spraying  with  a  solution  made  by  diluting 
one  pound  of  whale-oil  soap  in  four  or  five 
gallons  of  water,  and  one  spraying  or  wash-' 
ing  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  should  be 
more  convenient  and  equally  as  effective. 
Every  insect  touched  by  this  wash  will  be 
destroyed.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  identifica- 
tion we  are  liable  to  have  it  generally  dis- 
seminated in  our  oi'Chards  in  a  short  time 
unless  closely  watched  for,  and  if  it  endures 
our  climate  it  will  prove  a  serious  pest. 

Planting  Blackberries,  Raspberries 
and  Gooseberries.— G.  G.  B.,  Rube,  Wis., 
writes  to  Farm  and  Fikbsidb  that  he  desires 
to  get  some  information  about  planting  and 
growing  two  acres  of  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  gooseberries,  and  the  best  varieties  for 
his  locality,  etc.  The  ground  he  proposes  to 
.  use  is  low,  is  tile-drained  and  has  a  black, 
sandy  surface  soil  eighteen  inches  in  depth, 
with  gravel  underneath.  It  was  well  ma- 
nured and  grew  a  crop  of  corn  last  year,  and 
is  planted  to  spring  wheat  this  year.  He 
proposes  to  put  on  a  good  coat  of  manure  this 
fall  or  winter  and  plow  it  under  next  spring, 
unless  it  would  be  better  to  manure  and  plow 
this  fall." 

Reply: — I  should  ."judge  the  site  to  be  a 
good  one  for  raspberries  and  blackberries,  but 
a  very  poor  one  for  gooseberries.owiug  to  their 
liability  to  mildew  on  such  soil  and  location.  It 
will  be  better  to  plow  the  ground  deep  rather 
late  this  fall,  and  work  the  surface  up  fine  in 
the  spring  before  planting  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow,  especlall,v  so  if  manure  is  to  be 
plowed  under,  as  a  better  stand  of  plants 
will  be  secured.  Set  the  plants  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
for  working.  For  convenience  of  cultivating 
the  rows  should  run  the  longest  way  of  the 
plot  of  ground,  and  preferably  north  and 
south,  so  that  the  sunshine  can  reach  both 
sides  of  the  rows  during  each  day.  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  best  returns  from  planting  the 
rows  of  blackberries  eight  feet  apart,  and 
plants  in  the  rows  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
Blackcap  raspberries  are  all  the  better  for  be- 
ing the  same  distance  apart  in  rows,  and  four 
feet  in  the  row,  but  may  be  planted  four 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  after  the  first  crop 
is  taken  off  take  out  every  alternate  row. 
I  practise  this  latter  method,  and  fin<J.  the 
first  crop  on  the  rows  afterward  taken  out 
pays  better  than  any  other  crop  that  could 
be  grown  between  the  rows  the  first  year 
after  planting.  If  the  rows  are  eight  feet 
apart  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  beans  may  be 
raised  between  the  rows  the  first  year  with- 
out Injury  to  the  berry-plants.  Red  raspber- 
ries should  be  planted  in  rows  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Goose- 
berries should  be  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  four  feet  in  the  ro"w.  The  best  variety 
of  blackberry  for  Wisconsin  is  the  Ancient 
Briton.  The  best  blackcap  raspberries  are 
Palmers,  Older  and  Nemaha.  The  best  red 
raspberries  are  Loudon  and  Cuthbert.  The 
most  reliable  gooseberries  are  Houghton, 
Downing  and  Red  Jacket.  The  blackberries 
and  Cuthbert  raspberries  will  do  better  if 
laid  down  and  covered  with  earth  every  fall, 
to  afford  winter  protection,  but  should  be 
uncovered  quite  early  in  the  spring. 
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VT'OUR  dealer   in  lamp- 
chimneys  —  what  does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can't  be  an  expert  in 
ehimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth' s 
"pearl  top"  or  "pearl  glass" 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. Be  willing  to  pay  a. 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
frofer  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh„Pa. 


HEMHRUTE'k"^'''*  GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the ' 
neate'Nt*  li^bt^ 
est  aiidetrong-, 
est  ^rain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi* 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Qnantity  of 
grain   and  fertilizer 
can  be  chanfi^ed  while  in 
operation  without  the  use 
of  pear  wheels.    Fnlly  gnaranteedl' 
Positively  accurate  in  quan* 
tity.    Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced.   Agents  wanted.   Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  DKOMGOLD,  Mfr's,  York,  Pa, 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

15  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 


427  NORTH  ST. 


KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

KOKOMO,  IND.,  U.  S.  A 


A  HAY  CROP. 

aod  its  value  depeuds  upon  how 
it  is  marketed.  Baled  Hay 
fiDds  a  ready  market  anywhere. 
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Styles 
Sizea. 


EU 


Baling  PressesS 

make  the  most  even,  cuiu- 
pact  bales.  Save. treightiQ  loiding  tnll  t^j^  Horseand 
cars.  Easiest  and  safest  to  feed.  ^^lAJji^  Stm  Power. 
Feed  hole  53x30  inches.  They  are  built  to  last.  Require  the  min- 
imum of  power.    Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCV.  ILL. 


KMaolman  Ornamental  Fence. 

Excels  iustrengrth,  beauty  a  ad  durability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  thau  wood.  50  Dcslims.  Catalog  free. 
KIT$ELMAN  BROS.  Bo»  2:3  Ridgeville.  Ind. 

>5  liM*'i'fl  Four-horse 

Saw  Mills  s 

erg,  Lath 

UlUs,  Grlndlne  Mills, Water  Wheels,  Ballne  Presses, 
etc.  Oiu:  Saw  Mill  cuts  S.OOO  feet  per  day  with  foor- 
horse  power.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Friction  Set  Works 
and  Champion  "  Duplex"  Dosfs;  ahead  of  all  others;  the 
only  Saw  iMlll  sold  aU  over  the  world.  Send  for  large 
catalogue  and  state  just  what  is  wanted. 
DeLOAOII  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  aOO,  Atlanta,  6a. 

A^ev^  Buggy  $26 

Two  enormous  factories  protlucing 

buggies  by  automatic  machinery, 
from  materials  bought  for 
cash.   We  sell  direct  and 
SAVE  DEALERS 
PROFITS 
Can't  stop  running  facto- 
ries. Eiioniioiis  siicriflces  on 
overstockpil  lines.  Writf 
immeiliatcly   tor  '■pi-rhil 
offor.    CMON  ItUGGY  CO-.^S-fiO  Snyin»w  St..  I'OM'I  \r.  IIH  H. 

WHERE  GOES  YOUR  MONEY 

IWHEN  YOU  BUY  FENCE? 

I  Lota  of  it  gots  into  the  dealer's 
■pocket.  WTiy  not  save  that  amouott 
iHowI  Buy  your  fencing  from  us. 
a  We  f»ell  the 

3ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale.  The  dealer  can't  buy 
It  any  cheaper  than  you  Qftn.  It  is  equal  id  quality  to  the  highest 
priced  fences  on  the  market.  Completely  interwoven— no  loose 
enda  to  amarel.    Circulars  and  discounts  free. 

&I>VAliO£  FEN  0£  CO. ,    11 0  Old  St.*  Pcoria,  111. 


STEAM.HDRSE/ 


CHAMP  ON 

Presses 


FAMOUS  ^ 
-^MFG.CO. 
.e>    CHICAGO.  U.S.A 


HAND  POWER 

ALL  STEEL  I 

WOOD> 
STEEL 


FENCE! 


STROMGESr 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Fully  Wnrrnnteil.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  .SPKL\0  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


lAOII.'i  Bora  A  GOOD 
I  JOlS  TOP  hVtiflY 


'  Ip'f/  TOP  SURREY 

B  WHY  PaV  a  PBOFiT  TO  DEALERS!   SEND  FOR  CDB 

FREE  CATAlOGUE«?;.':°',g-s%?„''%HicL'p°8: 

■  CONSUMERS  CARRIACe  &  MFG.  CO. 
)        302  So.  Dosplaices  St..  Chlcsgo,  ID. 


HELPING  THE  BOYS 

STORY  not  available,  because  plot  is 
not  new,"  was  the  hastily  scrib- 
biecl  note  from  a  busy  editor 
that  accompanied  a  rejected  man- 
uscript of  the  writer's  a  year  or  so  ago 
ujjon  its  return  to  his  desk.  I  smiled 
as  I  glanced  through  its  pages  once 
mqre.  It  was  an  old  story ^as  old  as 
tradition  itself.  Strange  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  before  writing  it.  And 
yet  it  was  founded  on  facts  from  real 
life. 

W€!  have  all  heard  it.  The  old  farmer, 
too  old  to  longer  work  the  homestead, 
gives  it  over  to  his  sons.  Once  his  prop- 
erty is  out  of  his  hands  he  is  any- 
thing b\it  welcome' about  the  old  home. 
He  is  in  the  way  of  wife  and  children, 
his  ways  are  not  agreeable,  the  little  he 
eats  and  wears — but  why  contimie?  It 
is  such  an  old  storj-  of  seliish  neglect 
and  ingratitude. 

There  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  petted 
child  repajs  his  indulgent  parents  for 
their  kindness.  The  boy  who  .is  given 
bvery  opportunit.y  without  being  forced 
to  work  for  it  gets  the  notion  in  liis 
head  that  his  parents  owe  it  all  to  him, 
and  he  will  expect  their  helping  hand 
to  always  help  him  over  the  obstacles 
in  his  way.  The  child  has  rights  which 
parents  are  in  duty  bound  to  respect, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  that 
property  or  material  gifts  are  among 
them.  If  the  parents — no  matter  what, 
their  wealth  may  be — give  a  boy  a 
strong  mind  and  body  and  good  moral 
training  they  have  done  their  full  duty 
by  him;  and  if  he  has  any  manhood 
about  him  he  will  ask  no  more,  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  to  be  helped 
through  college,  and  unless  they  are 
well-to-do  he  cannot  ask  that. 

A  good  common  school  is  within  the 
reach  of  ever3'  farm  boy,  and  if  his  par- 
ents do  their  duty  by  him,  and  the 
school  be  what  every  countrj^  school 
shoiild  be,  he  will  be  through  with  the 
common  branches  when  thirteen  j-ears 
of  age.  •  In  this  daj^  of  cheap  bicj'cles 
and  horses  good  high  schools  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  nearly  every  boy.  ,  This 
he  should  iini.sh  in  three  or  four  years. 
Then  the  boy  will  doubtless  have  def- 
inite ideas  as  to  what  he  desires  to  do — • 
whether  to  continue  his  studies  or  en- 
ter actively  into  a  career.  In  this  crisis 
of  his  life  a  wise  parent  will  A6  much 
to  shape  his  future  destiny.  No  arbi- 
trary course  should  be  followed.  A  boy 
of  eighteen  years  should  be  manly 
enough  to  resent  being  driven,  and  sen- 
sible enough  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  one  who  has  his  interests  at  heart, 
as  a  father  will  have.  The  boy  should 
steer  his  own  craft.  Better  to  learn 
the  ropes  and  self-reliance  in  shallow 
water  than  to  meet  the  storms  of  later 
years  with  neither  knowledge  nor  self- 
contidence,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  success. 

It  is  safe  to  bank  on  the  bo3'  who 
has  the  ambition  to  put  himself  through 
college.  It  is  the  noblest  of  discipline 
to  mind,  muscle  and  morals.  If  the 
parents  are  able,  they  can  furnish  the 
way  for  the  boy  to  put  himself  through; 
but  it  should  be  vihderstood  that  every 
dollar  loaned  shall  come  back.  It  will 
be  a  sotirce  of  pride  to  him  in  later 
life  that  he  can  stand  with  that  throng 
of  men  among  whom  are  some  of  our 
brightest  and  noblest  citizens — the  self- 
made,  men  from  the  farm. 

Give  the  boy  sound  morals,  a  good 
common-school  or  high-school  educa- 
tion, aud  let  him  do  the  rest  for  him- 
self. It  is  far  better  that  he  work  the 
first  few  years  of  his  life  than  that  he 
be  given  a  start  in  life  that  will  tide 
him  over  the  first  years,  and  when  it  is 
wasted  by  indolence  or  mismanag'e- 
ment,  leave  him  stranded,  to  begin  life 
anew  without  sound  business  principles 
and  training.  J.  L.  Irwin. 

•  4. 

SUBIRRIGATION  FOR  THE  LAWN 

Having  built  a  new  house,  and  being 
desirous  of  having  a  good  lawn,  I  de- 
cided to  make  a  test  of  subirrigation, 
or  under-surface  watering.  The  area 
designed  for  a  lawn  was  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in 
width.  The  soil  was  a  thin  clay  lo'am 
underlaid  by  a  liard,  tenacious  clay. 
The  ground  was  thoroughly  plowed,  and 
several  two-horse  loads  of  leaf-mold, 
muck  and  well-decomposed  stable  ma- 
nure were  incorporated  with  the  soil. 


This  work  was  done  last  fall.  Owing 
to  delay  in  the  building  of  a  line-fence 
it  was  not  until  after  the  first  of  May 
that  anything  further^  was  done  with 
the  proposed  lawn.  At  that  time  five 
lines  of  three-inch  tile  were  laid  length- 
wise of  the  lot.  The  rows,  or  lines,  of 
tile  were  eight  feet  apart,  and  they 
were  put  twelve  inches  deep,  the  tiles 
resting  directly  upon  the  hard  subsoil. 
Care  was  taken  to  have  the  bottom  of 
the  ditches  level,  or  at  least  the  slope 
was  slight  and  all  in  one  direction. 

The  tiles  were  simply  placed  end  to 
end,  and  as  the  ditches  were  made  nar- 
row at  the  bottorh  there  was  little  dan- 
ger of  the  tile  being  displaced  when 
they  were  covered.  At  the  center  of 
each  line  of  tile  a  tile  shortened  slight- 
ly was  placed  upright,  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  water.  An  upright  tile 
was  also- placed  at  either  end  of  each 
line.  These  upright  tiles  came  just  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  were  thus  hidden  from  view.  After 
the  tiles  were  put  in  and  the  surface 
well  raked  and  carefully  smoothed  the 
following  mixture  of  grass-seed  was 
sovvn:  Two  pounds  of  June,  or  Ken- 
tucky, blue-grass,  and  one  pound  each 
of  redtop,  perennial  rj'e-grass,  timothy 
and  white  clover.  A  smaller  portion  of 
sweet-scented  •  vernal  grass  was  also 
added.  After  the  seed  was  sown  about 
half  an  inch  of  leaf-mold  was  scattered 
evenly  over  the  surface. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June 
the  rainfall  was  unusually  deficient,  and 
water  was  turned  into  the  tiles  once  a 
week.  The  result  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory,  for  up  to  date  the  lawn  is 
a  signal  success.  Ever  since  the  middle 
of  June  it  has  been  run  over  once  a 
week  with  the  lawn-mower.  This  has 
killed  most  of  the  annual  weeds,  and 
the  grass  is  now  so  thick  that  few  per- 
ennials have  any  chance  to  grow.  The 
flowei"-beds  and  shrubs  that  were 
planted  this  spring  have  been  benefited 
fully  as  much  as  the  lawn. 

The  following  points  appear  to  be 
fully  established:  First,  watering  a 
lawn  by  subirrigation  is  more  econom- 
ical than  bj-^  the  ordinary  method.  It 
saves  both  time  and  water.  Second, 
tlie  work  is  more  .efficiently  done;  there 
is  verj'  little  danger  of  excessive  water- 
ing, and  we  avoid  the  growth  of  shal- 
low-rooted weeds  that  are  so  often 
stimulated  by  frequent  and  slight 
sprinkling  of  the  surface.  Third,  the 
surface  soil  does  not  become  so  hard 
and  compact  as  it  does  by  continued 
surface  watering,  but  retains  more  of 
its  original  friable  condition.  Fourth, 
in  rainy  or  wet  weather  the  tiles  rapid- 
ly remove  the  surplus  moisture  from 
the  surface  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
drainage.  William  R.  Lazexby. 


RECLAMATION  OF  ALKALI  UNDS 

When  the  alkali  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  the 
usual  remedy  is  a  heavy  application  of 
gypsum,  or  land-plaster,  and  good  drain- 
age if  necessary.  When  other  alkali 
salts  or  seepage  waters  have  accumula- 
ted in  excessive  qiiantities  tile-draining 
is  essential.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
is  the  damage  from  the  lise  of  seepage 
water  and  alkali  that  many  valuable 
farms  have  been  abandoned.  A  large 
tract  near  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  given 
up  on  this  account. — Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 

X 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Sl.vvery,  and  Fouk  Years  of  Wxn.  A  po- 
litical history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  iiarrative  of  the  campaigns 
and-  battles  of  the  Civil  War  in  whUli  the 
author  took  part,  ISCl-G.');  by  Joseph  Warren 
Keifer,  brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers; 
ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives, 
United  States  of  America,  and  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  Spanish  War.  Illustrated.  Two 
volumes.  G.  P.  I'utnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
The  author  had  unusual  opportunities  during 
his  years  of  service  iu  the  Held  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  of  taking  a  considerable 
part  in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  that  con- 
.flict.  His  book  is  therefore  one  of  facts,  most 
carefully  accurate,  without  being  tiresomely 
presented.  In  fact,  the  pleasing  style  of  the 
author  makes  the  story  he  tells  most  inter- 
esting. The  summary  of  the  rise,  devel- 
ment  and  fall  of  human  slavery  In  this  coun- 
try is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  historical 
and  war  literature  of  our  day.  In  short,  it  is 
the  mo^t  complete,  succinct,  precise  history 
of  the  war,  the  slavery  tliat  led. to  it,  what 
the  conquered  lost  and  what  the  victors  won, 
that  has  yet  appeared.  \ 


SUPE,RIOR 
Disc  Drills 


SAVE, 
MONEY 


NEVER 
CLOG 


ALWAYS 
WORK 


SUPERIOR.  DISC  DRILLS 
represent  the  best  value  for  the  money 
invested.  They  have  the  most  perfect 
grain  and  fertilizer  feeds— positive  and 
sure  in  action.  It  surpasses  the  Hoe  Drill 
becanse  it  will  not  choke  in  trash.  Superior 
Disc  Drills  will  seed  one-third  more  land 
per  day  than  any  other  drill  and  do  better 
work.  No  other  drill  wears  as  long  without 
_  repairs,  and 

to    B  U  I    there  are  no 
onTE,AM  removable 
ORK  ge  a  rs  —  n  o 
traps  — on  the 

Superior  Your  request  on  a  POSTAL  CARD 
WILL  BEING  our  new  catalogue. 


Easy  \ 


>talogui 

THE,  SUPE,KIOR  DRILL  CO. 

SPRINGFIE.LD.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


$250.00  A  MONTH 

AND  EXPENSES  MADE. 


Magic 
Lamp 


MAKES  ITS 
OWN  GAS, 

They  Pay  for  Themselves 

Gives  90  to  100  Can- 
dle-power light  at  ft 
cost  of  only 

1  CENT 

FOR 

10  HOURS. 

No  danger,  no  risk,  no 
trouble,  no  smell.  The 
Maelc  Lamp  is  made  a 
standard  by  fire  Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 

AUDE  IN  ALL  STYLES  AND 
PRICES. 

APtllTO  make  e250and  up- 
HuLII  I  0  ward  a  month 
sellinsj  these  Lamps.  Tliey 
sell  on  sight  to  stores  and 
families.  Over  One  Million 
Now  In  Use  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Write  to-day  for 
^   territory  and  sample  lamp. 

THE  IWACIC  LICHT  CO.. 

Factory,  IS  RiverSt.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.,  U.  S.  A. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 
SEWING  MACHINES 

Buy  Direct  From  Manufacturers  50% 

THREE  MONTHS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  our  special  terms  on 
eewiof?  machines.  Weahipany- 
where  without  deposit 

Chicago  Singer,  $9 

$40.00  Woodlawn  for  $U.95 

SSO.OO  "  drop  head..  1«.00 
$60.00  Hamlltoa  drop  bead . . .  18.00 

Write  for  catalogue  of  thonsande  similar  bargains 
In  Furniture,  Household  Decorations,  Buggies, 
Harness,  Bicycles,  mailed  free. 

THE  HAIttir.TON  COMPANY, 
35  to37  Kandolph  St.,  •  Chicago. 


GEARHART'S  IMPROVED 
KNITTER 

>WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from 
homespun  or  factory 
.yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
ting*. Cneapt  Practical. 
Simple.  Illustrated  in- 
MONEV  FOn  ^jg^EFstmction  teaches  you  all 
AGENTS.  iSiP  about  it.  Only  machine  made 
with  RIBBINQ  ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  enaranteed.  Plain  and  nbbed  samples  free. 
Addreis,  J  E  GEAHHART  Clearfeld.  Pa. 


STEEL  BORSE  COLLARS 

ZSever  wear  out,  need  no  hanies.'adjustable 
in  size.  Jit  any  horse,  will  not  Kali  but  heal 
sores,put  on  and  taken  otfinlialf  usual  time, 
lighter  than  other  collars  and  hanies. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

Every  farmer  and  teamster  wants  them, 
because  practical,  sensible  aud  cheaper. 
Good  money  for  workers.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  territory  not  taken.  No 
cliarge  for  territory. 

HOWELL  Si  SPAULDING,   Box       Caru,  Bleb. 


Opportunities  In  Northern  Wisconsin 

The  mauutacturer  as  well  a.<i  the  fanner  can  find 
plenty  of  opportunities  in  partially  developed  Korth- 
eru  Wisconsin.  The  section  is  rich  and  capable  of 
development,  as  Is  manifest  by  the  finely  cultivated 
farms  and  the  large  manufacturing  plants  in  that 
locality.  There  is  plenty  of  mineral,  hardwood  tim- 
ber and  land  for  all  who  desire  to  settle.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  on  application  to  "W.  H.  Killen, 
Land  and  Industrial  Commissioner,  or  Jas.  C.  Pond, 
G.  P  A.,  Colby  ,S;  Abbot  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SEE  A. IND  WONDER 

AUXOIVfAXIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Simple ;  easy  to  operate  ;  durable ;  saves  half  the 
labor.  Butter-making  simplified.  More  and  t>et- 

ter  butter.    F&rmeni*  And  Anient.'  GoId-mlDv.  Friee 

$2.50;  worth  $100.  Send  stamp  (or  particulars. 
Agcatowutsd.  AutoiuLtuCreuii  Separator  Co,  llaiiU7.IU. 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDB 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 


Conducted  by  P.H.JACOB 

HAMMONTON  .  NEW  JERSEY 


FEEDING  GOW  PEAS  AND  BEANS 

ow-PEAS  and  beans  are  more  val- 
uable than  corn  for  their  protein. 
Beans  contain  about  twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  protein,  one 
and  one  half  per  cent  of  fat,  fifty  per 
cent  of  starch,  three  per  cent  of  mineral 
matter  and  about  twenty-two  per  cent 
of  crude  fiber.  Corn  contains  about  ten 
per  cent  of  protein,  five  per  cent  of  fat, 
seventy  per  cent  of  starch,  one  and  one 
lialf  per  cent  of  mineral  matter  and 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  crude  fiber. 
Fractions  are  omitted  for  convenience. 
It  will  l)e  noticed  that  beans  have  twice 
as  mucli  protein  as  corn,  and  twice  as 
much  mineral  matter  (lime  for  shells, 
etc.),  while  corn  has  more  fat  and 
starch.  With  corn  at  sixty -five  cents  a 
bushel  tlie  feeding-  value  of  beans 
should  be  about  $1.20,  with  the  same 
weight  a  bushel;  but  much  dei)ends 
upon  the  kind  of  beans.  They  are  very 
cheap  at  eighty-five  cents  a  bushel,  es- 
pecially as  they  are,  in  some  states, 
four  ijounds  a  bushel  heavier  than  corn. 
With  feed  so  low  one  may  be  tempted 
to  feed  too  much,  /Jvhich  should  be 
guarded  against.    It  may  be  added  that 


favor  of  white  bre.eils,  even  those  that 
are  not  admitted  in  the  standards,  is 
that  "pin-feathers  da  not  show  on 
them"  when  they  are  "dressed  for  mar- 
ket," which  expresses  in  a  few  words 
tliat  the  market  qualities  are  always 
paramount  to  every  other  advantage, 
or  to  how  many  points  the  birds  may 
"score.  While  breeders  derive  their  cus- 
tom from  the  producers  of  market 
poultry,  yet  they  take  but  little  interest 
in  that  branch  of  the  poultry  industry, 
some  of  them  treating  the  matter  of 
recognition  of  the  market-fowls  at 
shows  as  of  no  consequence,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made.  The 
simple  capture  of  a  few  premixims  on 
pure  breeds*  at  the  shows  is  as  npthing- 
compared  to  the  fostering  of  J^iie  im- 
provement of  market-fowls,  for  it  is 
from  that  direction  that  all  the  pur- 
chase-money comes. 

A. 

FEEDING  POTATOES.  CARROTS,  ETC. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  foods  aid  digestion 
and  dilute  the  concentrated  grain,  as 
well  as  assist  in  affording  a  variety. 


guarneu  against.        xuuj  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  troughs,  both 

as  both  beans  and  corn  contain  a  suf-,  ^.^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 


ficiency  of  fat  and  starch,  the  hens  get 
more  starch  than  protein;  but  starch 
is  also  necessai-y.  Beans  may  be  fed 
raw,  but  should  be  ground,  though  not 
necessarily  fine.  If  they  are  cooked  they 
ma  J'  be  thickened  with  bran  and  corn- 
meal  until  the  whole  is  a  stiif  doiigh. 
They  are  very  wholesome  and  are  excel- 
lent for  fowls.  At  eighty-five  cents  a 
'bushel  they  are  worth  nearly  one  and 
one  half  cents  a  pound,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  protein,  compared  with 
COT'Ti,  are  worth  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  corn.  Cow-peas  are  about  the 
same  in  feeding  value  as  beans. 


CROP-BOUND  FOWLS 

The  following  is  a  method  for  curing 
crop-bound  chickens:  Pour  into  the 
mouth  all  the  warm  water  it  will  hold; 
have  the  water  as  warm  as  possible,  but 
not  to  scald.  Work  the  crop  carefully, 
to  break  up  the  mass,  holding  the 
chicken  by  the  feet,  head  down,  still 
working  the  crop,  and  the  broken-up 
portions  will  pass  out  through  the 
moiith.  Kepeat  the  dose  of  water  until 
all  soluble  portions  are  removed.  Whole 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  will  readily  pass 
out.  The  portion  remaining  vmbroken 
will  probably  be  a  stone,  piece  of  coal, 
rag  or  string.  If  either  of  the  former', 
take  a  round,  smooth  stick  the  size  of 
a  lead-pencil  and  eight  inches  long; 
pass  this  gently  into  the  mouth  and 
into  the  crop,  being  careful  not  to  get 
it  into  the  windpipe.  Press  the  hard 
substance  carefully  against  the  stick, 
withdraw  the  stick  slowly,  and  follow 
up  with  the  stone  or  other  substance. 
This  can  be  pressed  up  and  passed  out 
through  the  mouth.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  object  against  the  stick  as  you 
withdraw  it.  To  remove  rags,  grass, 
string,  etc.,  use  a  surgeon's  j)robe,  or 
any  instrument  having  a  long  handle 
and  opening-  as  do  forceps.  Be  careful 
when  placing  the  foreign  substance  in 
the  jaws  of  the  instrument  not  to  catch 
the  crop  and  lacerate  it.  This  method 
can  be  used  for  chicks  as  well  as  fowls. 
All  this  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes 
and  avoids  cutting.  Feed  soft  food  for 
a  week,  and  also  give  a  little  sweet-oil. 


MARKET  POULTRY  AND  FAIRS 

Although  some  managers  of  fairs  and 
pultry  shows  draw  the  line  when  they 
ach  market  poultry,  giving  such  no 
ace,  yet  they  cannot  fail  to  observe 
at  no  matter  how  meritorious  a  breed 
ay  be  its  utility  as  a  money-making- 
wl  on  the  farm  is  the  first  considera- 
n  on  the  part  of  those  who  buy. 
is  is  shown  in  the  popularity  of  some 
eeds,  even  those  that  are  not  ad- 
'tted  in  the  standards,  for  the  claim  in 


the  term  "roots"  are  meant  turnips, 
beets,  I)otatoes,  carrots  and  parsnips, 
because  they  are  really  the  bulbs  or 
roots  of  plants;  and  as  they  are  grown 
at  but  little  expense  they  afford  a 
cheap  food  if  they  can  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  fowls,  which,  however,  is 
easily  accomplishecl  with  a  root-cutter. 
One  advantage  in  feeding  cut  roots  is 
that  if  one  does  not  use  too  much 
ground  grain  he  is  not  liable  to  make 
the  hens  too  fat.  If  ground  grain  is  not 
fed  with  them  one  cannot  feed  too 
much  of  the  cut  roots,  as  they  are 
composed  largely  of  water.  The  proper 
way  is  to  take  half  a  peck  of  the  sliced 
or  cut  roots,  sprinkle  the  ground  food 
over  it  (one  pint  to  the  peck),  and  give 
it  to  the  fowls.  Linseed-meal,  bran, 
ground  meat,  middlings,  oats,  corn- 
meal,  etc.,"  may  be  mixed  and  then 
sprinkled  over  the  roots. 


THE  EARLY  PULLETS 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of 
pullets  on  farms  that  were  hatched  last 
spring,  and  some  of  them  are  already 
laying,  though  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  ex- 
pect them  to  do  so  as  a  whole.  Not 
until  October  or  November  should  the 
pullets  be  of  sufiicient  growth  to  be 
relied  upon  as  regular  producers,  and 
even  then  it  will  depend  upon  manage- 
ment for  the  best  results.  What  is 
necessary  now  is  to  keep  the  pullets 
growing-,  so  as  not  to  have  them,  go 
into  the  winter  season  in  an  immature 
condition;  for  should  they  not  begin  to 
lay  before  cold  weather  they  may  not 
commence  before  spring.  If  the  pullets 
have  been  on  a  good  range  they  will 
no  doubt  have  an  advantage  in  g-rowth, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  allow  them  a 
mixed  diet.  Give  bone,  meat  and  bran, 
and  make  more  room  in  the  poultry- 
house  for  them  by  selling  off  the  cock- 
erels. Destroy  all  sickly  pullets,  as 
they  will  not  be  worth  keeping,  and, 
above  all,  do  not  crowd  too  many  to- 
gether in  the  poultry-house. 


SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

There  is  no  breed  that  has  completely 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the 
farmer,  for  the  reason  that  no  breed 
can  be  made  to  excel  in  certain  charac- 
teristics without  displajnng-  its  pre- 
dominant trait  so  prominently  as  to 
place  it  far  in  the  lead  in  that  par- 
ticular respect,  and  also  to  render 
all  other  meritorious  characteristics  to 
appear  deficient.  Breeds  that  excel  in 
a  single  characteristic,  however,  may 
possess  other  qualities,  but  which  are 
not  prominent  simply  because  compar- 
ison causes  a  marked  diiferenee  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  allow  the  breed  to  appear 


deficient  even  where  excellence  really 
exists.  A  breed  may  be  superior  in 
egg-producing  qualities,  yet  not  be 
classed  among  the  market  breeds, 
though  it  may  even  excel  over  some 
breeds  in  that  respect. 


CLORINATED  SODA 

The  above  solution  is  well  known  and 
highly  recommended  as  a  cure  for  roup. 
It  comes  in  bottles  holding  about  one 
quart,  and  costs  about  one  dollar  for  the 
imported  and  fifty  cents  for  the  domes- 
tic solution.  The  solution  is  a  very 
powerful  disinfectant,  and  is  expensive- 
ly used  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for 
washing-  ulcers  and  other  foul  dis- 
charges. It  is  easily  prepared,  as  follows: 
Dissolve  one  and  one  half  pounds  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing water.  In  another  vessel  dissolve 
one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  in  three 
quarts  of  water.  Mix  the  two  liquids, 
and  filter  through  blotting-paper.  Place 
in  tightly  corked  bottles,  and  keep  in 
a  dark  place.  Use  it  as  a  wash  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  a  fowl  affected  with 
roup  until  the  discharge  ceases. 

4. 

FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

There  are  a  few  rules  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  the  care  of  all  varieties  of 
pOultrjr.  Feed  regularly  at  stated  times, 
and  give  no  more  than  will  be  eaten  up 
clean.  A  change  of  food  will  be  relished 
and  will  give  a  good  return.  Nests  and 
roosting-places  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  offensive  odor.  Fresh  clean 
water  should  be  supplied  every  day. 
Quietude  and  freedom  from  alarm  of 
any  kind  are  necessary  to  command 
their  confidence,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration;  keep  them  familiar 
with  your  presence  and  voice,  and  do 
not  disappoint  their  confidence.  Ground 
plaster  is  one  of  the  best  disinfectants 
to  allay  the  offensive  odors  of  the  hen- 
yard,  and  costs  but  little. 


WHEN  THEY  WILL  PAY 

In  purchasing  trios  -for  spring  re- 
member that  the  Leghorns,  Hamburgs, 
Langshans  and  Houdans  will  lay  by 
next  April  if  hatched  as  late  as  last 
June.  The  Langshans  usually  lay  ear- 
lier than  some  of  the  large  breeds.  In 
selecting  Plj^mouth  Rocks,  Brahmas, 
Cochins  and  Wyandottes,  however,  en- 
deavor either  to  procure  old  fowls,  or 
pullets  that  were  hatched  not  later 
than  April.  For  breeding  purposes  the 
winter  laying  is  no  object,  and  late- 
hatched  pullets  will  answer  if  mated 
with  an  old  cock  or  early  cockerel;  but 
for  winter  laying  get  them  as  large  as 
possible. 

t. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Dysentery  in  Turkey!*.— E.  A.  S.,  States- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "My  young  turkeys, 
about  fifty,  were  raised  on  wheat,  bread  ana 
cracked -corn.  Some  of  them  have  dysentery. 
I  have  tried  several  remedies." 

Reply:— Change  the  diet,  confine  them  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  allow  a  mess  twice 
a  day  of  one  part  linseed-meal  and  two  parts 
bran  scalded. 

Hard  Crop — P.  R.  S.,  Pomf ret,  Md.,  writes: 
"Give  a  remedy  for  hard  crop  in  little  tur- 
keys, attacked  when  about  two  or  three 
weeks  old.   I  have  tried  castor-oil." 

Reply:- You  should  have  mentioned  mode 
of  feeding,  as  there  may  be  error  in  that  re- 
spect. Castor-oil  is  injurious  to  young  tur- 
keys. There  may  also  be  local  causes  or 
surroundings,  or  even  lice. 

Black  Eggs — P.  O.  K.,  Ashley,  Mass., 
writes:  "Why  are  my  hens'  eggs  black  when 
cooked?  Some  of  them  run  under  the  barn 
and  drink  the  liquid  manure,  and  some  run  in 
the  orchard." 

Reply: — Several  cases  have  been  known  of 
similar  circumstances,  and  it  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  food,  to  too  much  sulphur,  to 
excess  of  coloring  matter  in  food,  and  to  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  fowls. 

Temperature  in  Brooilers. — E.  P.  C, 
Dunlap,  Kan.,  writes:  "1.  With -the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  brooder,,  what  degree 
of  temperature  should  be  maintained?  2. 
What  high  or  low  temperature  is  injurious? 
S.  What  is  the  value,  of  Kafir-corn  compared 
with  Indian  corn,  for  poultry?" 

Reply:— 1.  Not  under  eighty  or  over  ninety- 
five  degrees;  if  too  high  the  chicks  will  come 
out;  if  too  low  they  will  crowd.  2.  During  dry 
weather  with  very  young  chicks  seventy  de- 
grees for  a  short  time  may  do  no  harm. 
Over  one  hundred  degrees  is  dangerous. 
Chicks  also  vary  in  vigor  and  hardiness.  3. 
The  two  foods  are  very  nearly  equal  in  value 
for  poultry. 


THIN 

LISTLESS 
SLEEPLESS 
SALLOW  SKINNED 


frequently  chew  and  smoke  immense  : 
quantities  of  tobacco  and  wonder  all  ] 
the  time  why  they  look  so  batf,  feel  : 
so  mean.  Try  under  an  absolute  guar-  i 
antee  of  benefit  and  final  cure,  or  money  ^ 
refunded,  the  taking  of  a  single  box  of : 

NO-TO-BAC 

regulates  tobacco  using, 
builds  up  nervous  system, 
makes  pure,  rich  blood.  Many  report 
a  gain  of  ten  pounds  in  ten  days.  Go 
buy  a  box.  Try  it  under  your  own 

DRUGGIST'S  GUARANTEE.  » | 

gist  is  authorized  to  sell  No-To-Bac  un- 
der absolute  guarantee  to  cure  every 
form  of  tobacco  using.  Our  written  guar-  '• 
antee,  free  sample  of  No-To-Bac  and 
booklet  called  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and 
Smoke  Your  Life  Away,"  mailed  for  the 
asking.  Address  THE  STERLING  REM-  . 
EDY  CO.,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Can.,  N.Y.63  ; 


CASCARETS 


candy  cathartic,  euro 
ooDstlpation.  OnlylOgt. 


lYSTONE 

mN  HUSKER 


-*AND"- 


FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  Husker  built. 
The  most  efficient  Shredder. 

This  machine  -will  add  30  per  cent  ] 
to  the  acreage  of  your  farm,  for  it 

converts  the  entire  corn  plant  into  a  sale- 
able product'. 

It  husks  the  ears,  deliTering  them  into  1 
crib  or  wagon,  while  it  shreds  stalks,  j 
leaves,  etc. ,  into  a  fine  soft  fodder,  readily 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.    Every  ma-  I 
chine  equipped  with  our  famous  DOU- 
BLE SPIRAL  BHEEDDER  HEAD.  

1900  models  show  important  new  ^ 
features.    Sizes  suitable  for 
anypurpose. 

We  make  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  these  ma- 
chines in  the  world. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

I  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

21  River  St. 
Stirling,  III. 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 

Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  L  aundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mall,  SOcts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  styla. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  C,Boslon,Mass. 


RUBENS      PANrE-  TASSO  MURIUO    4NGEL0  RAPHsa 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  atwhole- 

Bale  t>ri  ce.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    801U  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soi 
ehidrt,  and  with  faF  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  emd  prices 

PortTaii'd  Mfg.  Cq;  Box  11,  PortlaniLMQlb 
GOOD  CIDER 

Clear.Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider 

KaA  more  of  U  from  the  small  stmount  of 
apples  can  ODly  bo  secured  by  using  a 

Hydraulic  CiderPresStsf 

Made  in  varioua  siica,  hanil  and  power,  ^ — 
The  only  press  awarded  meial  and  di- 
ploma nt  tlie  World's  Fair.  Catalogue 
and  prioe-lLst  sent  freo  upon  request. 

Ifydruulic  Preuft  Mfff.  Co., 
6  Main  St^  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


CEM  '^Baler 


Warranted  the  I^^^JQ^jT  lightest,  etronf;- 
esTcheapest  &  fastest  Full  Vi.^^nCircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can.  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  balelUto  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.    Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL, 


This  beatifulTurquoiseor^ 

Lovers'  Knot  Bangle  Ring.' 
■warranted  three  years,  Tvitii 
initial  engraved  and  a  premium  abso- 
lutely FREE.  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  , 
postage.  Catatoeiie  fref.   The  Shell ' 
Novelty  Co.,  Dept. U -19-*  Broadway, N.Y. 


IlKATfl  #A  lirfl  onhenB&ohickenB.  «4-p.  Book  Free. 
Ui;Aia  10  UlMt  D.  J.  LAfflbcrt,  Box  303,  Apponanf .  R  l* 
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QUERIES 


READ  TMIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  he  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  he  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  Is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Poison-ivy  J.  M.  W.,  Harbor  Springs, 

Mich.,  wisbes  to  know  Uow  to  get  rid  of 
Ijoison-ivy  without  hiindling  it  or  destroying 
a  lawn.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  some 
persons  can  handle  polson-lvy  without  being 
poisoned,  while  others  are  severely  poisoned 
by  touching  it.  Employ  one  who  is  immune 
to  root  up  the  plants  in  your  yard,  carry 
them  to  a  brush  or  rubbish  heap  and  burn 
them.  The  plants  can  be  Isilled  without 
handling  by  applying  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  every  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  spring- 
time, when  the  plant  is  growing  most  vigor- 
ously. Apply  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
acid  to  the  stem  of  each  plant.  Used  with 
care  very  little  of  the  grass  will  be  killed. 

The  poison  of  this  plant  is  an  oil,  named 
toxicodendral.  Being  Insoluble  in  water  it 
cannot  be  washed  off  the  skin  by  water 
alone,  but  is  readily  removed  by  alcohol.  The 
remedy  for  poisoned  hands  or  face  is  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  Dilute  the 
alcohol  about  one  third  with  water,  and  add 
all  the  powdered  sugar  of  lead  it  will  dis- 
solve. Rub  the  solution  over  the '  affected 
skin  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  cured. 
The  solution  itself  is  a  rank  poison  if  taken 
internally. 

Castor-bean  Culture. — C.  K.  \N .,  Vic- 
toria, Tex.  In  answer  to  your  query  we  repub- 
lish from  Farm  axd  Fireside  the  following: 
"The  castor-bean  plant  wants  a  warm,  rich 
soil,  and  with  good  culture  will  yield,  south 
of  the  fortieth  parallel,  liftcceu  to  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acne,  but  the  average  is  not 
over  ten  bushels.  The  soil  should  be  put  in 
thorough  condition,  and  the  beans  planted 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manniT  as 
corn,  except  that  they  should  be  planted  in 
hills  five  feet  apart  each  way,  three  or  four 
beans  to  the  hill,  and  every  seventh  row 
should  be  planted  with  uavy-beans  or  pota- 
toes, to  permit  of  the  passage  of  a  wagon  in 
harvesting.  The  culture  consists  in  thinning 
the  plants  to  one  in  each  hill  when  about 
six*  inches  high,  and  in  keeping  the  ground 
loose  and  clean.  The  harvesting  should  begin 
when  the  pods  begin  to  crack,  which  will 
be  some  time  in  August.  A  wagon  is  driven 
along  the  open  rows,  the  ripe  pods  gathered 
and  thrown  into  it  and  carried  to  the  drying- 
yards,  which  should  be  like  an  old-fashioned 
threshing-floor,  and  preferably  upon  the 
southern  slope  of  a  dry  knoll.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  does  the  threshing  by  causing  the 
pods  to  pop  open.  Kain  should  be  avoided  if 
po.ssible.  After  being  threshed  the  beans  are 
cleansed  by  a  fanuing-mill  and  spread  upon 
the  barn  floor  for  further  drying.  Where  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  raised  it  is  better  to 
have  drying-sheds  for  both  pods  and  beans. 
St.  Louis  is  the  castor-bean  market." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DE.  H.  J.  DETMEKS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  Is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  naine  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Swine-plasue  F.  A.  W.,  Mulhall,  Okla. 

What  you  describe  is  swine-plague,  or  so- 
called  hog-cholera. 

ilemorrbaKe  in  the  Lungs. — M.  A.  H., 

Henderson,  Iowa.  What  you  describe  Is 
hemorrhage  ot  the  lungs;  but  what  caused 
the  hemorrhage,  or  what  morbid  process  or 
disease  produced  the  same,  cannot  be  learned 
from  your  statements.  Any  treatment  very 
likely  would  have  been  in  vain. 

Probably  n.ii  Actinoniyeom.— V.  S.,  Cat- 
lin,  Wash.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be 
an  aetiuomycom  (so-called  lump-jaw)  in  the 
bone.  Since  the  steer  is  now  two  years  old, 
and  the  morbid  process  began  when  the  same 
was  yet  a  calf,  or  perhaps  a  yearling,  the 
prospect  of  a  cure  is  a  very  slim  one,  and  the 
best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  fatten  the 
animal  and  to  convert  the  same  into  beef. 
This  can  be  safely  done,  because  so  long  as 
the  animal  is  not  otherwise  ailing  or  ema- 
ciated, but  is  in  a  good  and  thrifty  condition, 
the  beef  is  perfectly  good  and  wholesome;  at 
any  rate,  lutinitely  better  than  that  of  any 
tuberculous  cow  allowed  to  be  butchered  for 
human  food. 


An  Injured  Cow.— J.  L.,  Larimore,  X.  D. 
I  lip  iujuiy  to  your  cow,  the  same  or  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  sustained  by  the  mare  of  -U.  L. 
K.,  Eutaw,  Ala.,  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  milk,  but  probably  renders  the  cow  unfit 
for  breeding.  The  same,  therefore,  should 
not  be  kept  in  a  pasture  together  with  two 
or  three  hundred  of  cattle  and  seven  or  eight 
bulls. 

Paralysis  of  Penl«.— W.  T.  S.,  Ooutch- 
man,  Texas.  When  your  five-year-old  horse 
was  castrated  last  spring  the  penis,  it  seems, 
was  injured  by  a  bungling  operation,  and  in 
cousequenie  became  paralyzed,  it  may  be 
'that  a  judiciously  ajiplied  suspensorium  will 
do  some  good;  but  in  such  a  case  a  prognosis 
can  be  based  only  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion. Please  read  the  heading  of  the  veteri- 
nary column. 

Croolce«l  Iiegrs  in  a  Young  Colt.— T.  S., 
College  Springs,  Iowa.  If  the  crookedness  of 
the  legs  of  one  of  your  twin  colts  is  confined 
to  the  joiuts  the  prospect  that  the  same  will 
grow  up  a  useful  animal  is  a  very  fair  (me, 
especially  if  from  time  to  time  a  little  cor- 
rection is  applied  by  judiciously  paring  the 
hoofs  as  soon  as  the  colt  is  old  enough  or  the 
hoofs  strong  enough  for  that  process.  But  if 
the  crookedness  is  in  the  bones— that  is,  if 
the  bones  between  the  joints  are  bent  or 
crooked— the  prospect  of  the  colt  outgrowing  ■ 
the  crookedness  is  a  very  slim  one. 

Agalactia  for  Three  Uay-s.— J.  1).  N., 
Hallsville,  Ohio.  If  your  cow  yielded  a  good 
quantity  of  milk  ipimediately  after  calving, 
and  not  merely  a  small  quantity  of  a  serous 
fluid  or  colostrum  that  had  accumulated  in 
the  udder,  then  for  the  next  three  days  pro- 
duced no  milk  at  all,  and  after  that  produced 
an  ordinary  flow  of  milk,  it  would  indeed  be 
a  singular  case;  but  it  would  be  nothing  un- 
common if,  as  hinted  above,  only  a  small 
quautity  of  a  serous  fluid  was  obtained  at  the 
first  milking,  for  in  that  case  the  mammary 
glands  were  not  yet  prepared  to  perform  their 
functions  immediately  at  the  birth  of  the  calf. 

Pos.sibly  Tubereulosl.s.— (j.  1*.  B.,  White 
City,  Kansas.  The  hacking  cough  and  the 
falling  off  in  flesh,  in  combination  with  the 
fact  that  your  cow  is  a  Jersey  and  six  years 
old,  raise  sulficient  suspicion  that  she  may 
be  affected  with  tuberculosis  to  make  it  ad- 
visable to,  subject  her  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
If  you  write  to  your  state  veterinarian  he 
will  undoubtedly  inform  you  where  the  tuber- 
culin can  be  obtained  and  how  the  test  has 
to  be  applied.  The'  slight  attack  of  garget  ' 
in  one  quarter,  the  diarrhea  for  one  day  and 
the  subsequent  constipation  were  probably 
produced  by  entirely  different  causes  not  now 
acting  any  more..* 

Three  tluestions. — H.  E.  K.,  Jliddletown, 
Md.  1.  The  best  remefly  for  healing  wounds 
and  cuts  on  horses  consists  in  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  in  maintaining  strict  asepsis. 
2.  Sore  shoulders  caused  by  an  ill-fitting  or 
dirty  collar  require  the  same  treatment,  and 
besides  that  a  removal  ot  the  causes  and 
absolute  rest  until  a  healing  has  been  effected. 
:!.  Good,  sound  and  nutritious  food  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  given  at  regular  times,  care- 
ful grooming  and  moderate  exercise,  combined 
with  good  care  in  general  and  pure  water  to 
drink  as  often  as  the  animal  may  desire,  will 
put  a  horse  in  a  good  marketable  condition 
quicker  than  anything  else. 

Troublesome  to  Milk  B.  K.  L..  White 

Oaks,  N.  JM.  It  may  be  that  the  extraordi- 
narily large  teats  of  your  cow  make  it 
troiiblesome  to  milk  her,  but  I  have  ndver  yet 
met  with  a  ease  in  which  large  teats  made 
the  milking  impossible.  If  the  teats  are 
exceedingly  large  the  milker  may  use  both 
hands  on  one  teat  at  the  same  time.  I, cannot 
recommend  any  milking  catheters  or  milking- 
machines,  no  matter  how  ingeniously  con- 
structed, for  wherever  they  are  used  garget 
will  soon  result  unless  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  strict  asepsis  are  maintained, 
something  you  will  find  more  difficult  if  the 
teats  are  excessively  large  than  the  milking 
by  hand. 

Pos.sibly  Navicular  Disease. — C.  B.  S., 

Camden,  S.  C.  You  give  a  detailed  description 
of  what  you  have  done,  but  fail  to  describe 
the  lameness  and  actions  of  the  horse  when 
moving  (walking  or  trotting)  atid  when  at 
rest,  which  is  infinitely  more  important  for 
diagnostic  purposes  than  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done.  The  only  remark  of  yours 
having  any  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the 
lameness  is  that  the  hoof  was  contracted, 
that  the  contraction  has  been  partially  re- 
moved, and  that  the  lameness  is  yet  the  same, 
consequently  one  is  .led  to  suppose  that  the 
contraction  was  not  the  cause,  but  rather  the 
result,  of  the  lameness.  A  good  way  to  as- 
certain whether  \i  lameness  like  that  shown 
by  your  horse  is  caused  by  navicular  disease 
or  by  some  other  cause  is  to  put  a  bar-shoe 
on  the  lame  foot,  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  frog.  If  It  is  navicular  disease  the 
lameness  will  at  once  very  perceptibly  in- 
crease, and  the  bar-shoe,  of  course,  must  be 
removed;  while  if  it  is  not  navicular  disease 
the  bar-shoe  will  not  exert  any  influence  upon 
the  lameness.  Navicular  disease  is,  practi- 
cally, not  amenable  to  treatment,  '\)ut  the 
lameness  can  be  somewhat  decreased  if  the 
quarters  of  the  hoof  are  not  cut  down,  or  if 
the  shoes  are  provided  with  heel-calks,  and 
if  thus  the  tendons,  and  consequently  the 
navicular  bone,  are  i-elieved  from  a  certain 
amount  of  weight  and  pressure,  which  there- 
by is  thrown  upon  the  bones.  •  • 


The  L,ast  -Stage  of  Some  Worm  Uis- 
case.— H.  W.  S.,  I<etcher,  S.  D.  What  you 
describe  looks  to  ihe  like  the  last,  or  fatal, 
stage  of  some  worm  disease.  Make  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  first  calf  that 
dies,  and  examine  particularly  the  lungs,  and 
with  a  pointed  pair  of  scissors  clip  open  the 
bronchial  tubes  clear  down  to  their  finest 
ramifications,  and  you  very  likely  will  find 
the  cause.  If  you  should  not,  examine  the 
liver  and  the  intestines.  If  you  find  the 
worms,  ais  I  expect  you  will,  keep  your 
calves  nest  spring  and  summer  away  from 
all  low  and  swampy  places  and  also  from  all 
pools  and  ditches  coutaining  luore  or  less 
stagnant  water.  Water  freshly  drawn  from 
a  good  deep  well  or  obtained  from  a  good 
spring  is  all  right. 

May  Have  Ileen  Tetanus.— B.  A.,  Ularks- 
ville,  ArU.  According  to  your  lather  meager 
description  it  may  be  that  your  horse  died 
of  tetanus,  or  so-called  lockjaw,  but  if  so 
you  must  have  overlooked  a  very  important 
and  characteiistic  symptom;  namely,  the  in- 
ability o|^tho  animal  to  open  its  mouth.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  poison  except  strychnine 
that  would  liioduce  similar  symptoms;  but  if 
your  horse  had  been  poisoned  with  a  fatal 
dose  of  strychnine  he  would  not  have  lived 
three  days,  but  would  have  died  inside  of 
a  few  hours.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liorse 
could  open  its  mouth  like  any  other  horse 
there  was  no  lockjaw;  but  in  that  case  your 
descripfion  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  re- 
stilt  of  tile  post-mortem  examination  Is  so 
defective  that  no  diagnosis  can  be  based  up- 
on it. 

Possibly  Mange.— L.  L.,  Copenhagen,  N. 
Y.  You  ask  many  questions,  but  give- very 
little  information  concerning  the  disease 
about' which  you  ask  the  questions.  It  may 
be  that  the  disease  on  the  body  of  your  horse 
is  mange,  but  the  swelling  of  the  legs  very 
likely  is  due  to  some  other  cause;  for  in- 
stance, to  so-called  scratches,  pimples  and 
cracks  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower 
joints  below  the  fetlock.  If  so,  the  swelling, 
unless  the  case  has  become  chronic,  will  dis- 
appear if  you  bring  these  sores  to  a  healing 
by  making  twice  a  day  a  liberal  application 
to  ail  of  them  of  a  mixture  composed  Qt 
liquid  suiKicetate  of  lead  and  olive-oil,  one  to 
three.  Keep  the  animal  on  a  clean  and  dry 
floor  until  a  healing  has  been  effected,  and 
then  see  to  it  that  these  parts  are  kept  clean 
and  iJioperly  groomed.  Concerning  the  skin 
disease  on  the  body  of, your  horse,  the  best 
advice  £  can  give  you  is  to  have  the  same 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian- 
there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  them  in  your 
state — and  then  as  to  treatment  to  follow  his 
advice. 

A  Lame  Horse — A  Tumor. — J.  K.,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  As  to  your  horse,  it  may  be  that 
the  lameness  has  some  other  cause  than  the 
so-called  seedy^toe.  If  the  lameness  is  the 
most  conspicuous  when  the  horse  leaves  the 
stable,  and  improves  during  exercise,  .it  may 
possibly  be  navicular  disease  or  even  ring- 
bone that  causes  it.  As  to  the  separation  of 
the  wall  of  the  hoof,  I  surely  did  .not  advise 
the  use  of  k  leather  pad  and  of  oakum  and 
tar,  but  to  cut  away  as  far  as  practicable  any 
loose  horn,  and  to  lay  the  separation  bare  and 
to  dress  it  perhaps  with  absorbent  cotton 
and  tincture  of  aloes,  to  keep  it  dry  and  asep- 
tic. Further,  I  advised  you  to  shoe  the  horse 
in  such  a  way  as  would  relieve  the  tender 

parts  of  any  weight  and  pressure.  As  to 

the  tumor,  such  a  tumor  either  must  be  left 
alone,  or  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  it, 
it  must  be  completely  removed;  for  if  one 
gets  scared  while  performing  the  operation, 
and  removes  only  a  portion,  he  may  be  sure 
that  almost  any  tumor  will  resent  -the  inter- 
ference and  soon  make  up  for  the  loss  by 
a  more  vigorous  growth.  Such  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  sur- 
gical knife  is  applied. 

Perhaps  a  Roarer. — S.  J.  H»,  Baxter, 
Iowa.  It  seems  your  horse  is  a  so-called 
roarer.;  that  Is,  an  animal  in  which  more  or 
less  difficulty  of  breathing  and  an  audible 
noise  at  each  breath  is  produced  by  some 
obstacle  in  the  respiratory  passage  as  soon 
as  the  respiration  is  accelerated  either  by 
hard  work  or  b.v  fast  traveling.  If  the  hill 
of  which  you  speak  is  rather  steep,  it  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  sets  in  and  the  noise  (roaring, 
whistling  or  grunting)  is  heard  when  the 
hoi'se  is  ascending,  and  not  when  descending 
the  hill  or  when  driven  on  level  ground,  un- 
less the  speed  is  considerably  increased  or  a 
I'ider  is  put  on  the  horse's  back  and  compels 
the  latter  to  trot  or  to  gallop.  The  obstacle 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  may  be  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  different  cases  may 
have  a  different  seat;  but  in  a  majority  of 
cases  it  is  brought  about  by  paralysis  or  a 
diseased  condition  of  one  of  the  recurrent 
nerves,  and  consequently  by  a  failure  of  the 
corresponding  arytenoid  cartilage  to  open  the 
glottis  at  each  inspiration.  As'  long  as  the 
respiration  is  not  accelerated  by  hard  work, 
a  speedy  gait  or  excitement,  and  the  air 
passes  slowly  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  the 
glottis,  being  opened  on  one  side,  offers  space 
enough  for  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  to 
pass  without  producing  an  audible  sound;  but 
as  soon  as  the  respiration  is  considerably 
accelerated  the  air  must  be  forced  through  a 
narrow  opening  with  more  or  less  velocity, 
and  the  greater  the  latter  or  the  narrower  the 
opening  the  more  audible  will  be  the  sound 
produced. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.  ELGIN.  ILL. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found  la 
the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself,  but  In 
the  great  amount  of  labor  It  will  save,  and  Its  great 
durability.  The  Electric  VFheel  Co.,  who  make  this 
Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the  now  famous  Electrle 
Wheels,  have  solved  the  problem  of  a  successful  and 
durable  low  down  wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Electjeiio 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.     Guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and  make 
practically  a  new  wagon  out  of 
the  old  one.  They  can  be  had  in 
any  helglit  desired  and  any  width 
of  tire  up  to  eight  Inches.  With 
an  extra  set  of  these  wheels  a 
farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full "  Electric  Line  "  to  Electeio 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quixcy,  III. 


4i 


QUICK  CORN  CUTTING 

I  which  saves  the  crop  at  its  best,  saves  it  from  I 
the  frost,  saves  all  tlie  ears,  saves  time,  f 
saves  labor  and  hence  saves  money. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  HARVESTER 

!  does  all  these  things.  Cuts  any  desired  height.  [ 
Safety  shafts  protect  horse.  Safety  seats  pro- 1 
tect  men.  So  low  in  price  everj'  farmer  can  jal-  \ 
ford  to  own  one.    Send  for  free  catalogue,  50 

,    THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  Sprinyfield,  Ohio. 


For  All  Lame  Horses 

whether  they  have 
spavins,  rlng'bonea 
spllots,  carbs,  or 
other  forms  o£  bony 
enlargement,  oae 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN 
CURE 

Cures  without  a 
blemish  as  it 
does  not  blister. 
As  a  liuiment 
for  family  use, 
It  has  no  equal. 
Price  $1,  Six  for 
$5.  Ask  your 
druggist  for 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  <*A  Treatise  on  the 
Horsey"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  PALIS,  VT. 

DEDERICK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  tlie  hay  baled  in  the 
world.Senafor  free  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 

&,    Afel.  AJbaD,,N.Y. 
Stronst  *^EKim  The  Pioneer— It  EtlU 
leads  all  others. 


A  GOOD  WINDIHILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  buy  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

Willi  patent  internal  gear  and 
niaUeable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  i  CO. 
24  River  St.,  Sprlnefleld,  Ohio 


4 Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set.  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.  Send  fur  catalogue  giving  jjrices  on  wheeli 
*4  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Rubber  Tire  Uuiiiclrs.  $C5.  Buggy  Tops,  93.90 
Special  (Jrade  Wheels  for  repair  irork,  -  -  5,50 
rrclgbt prepaid,    if  you  write  to-day.  «  .  F.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

FYPPBFPNrF  But  not  absolutely  necessary.  Agents, 

L.yvrun.iL.i'ivi.,  -nTite  ine  for  particulars  of  positively 

rvr»r»m  i  ni  the  best  pavint.' agency  of  the  season. 

DcSIkAdLc  £.  HAmiAFORS,  Spriagfleld,  Ohio. 
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September  1,  1900 


THE  F^ARiVi  AIVO  F^IRESIDB 


S  THE  GRANGE  J 

©  Couducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Leb,  New  W 
<j  Plymouth,  Ohio 


HOW  OUR  GRANGE  WAS  ORGANIZED 

IT  WAS  a  delightful  August  evening-, 
after  a  hot,  sultry  day.  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham drove  over  to  the  village  post- 
oifiee  for  the  mail,  and  while  waiting 
for  the  "down"  train  went  up  to  Mrs. 
Burnham's  for  a  long-neglected  call. 

"What,  you  here!"  cried  she,  in  mock 
displeasure,  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "What  a 
gadabout  you  are,  anyway.  Honestly, 
I  believe  you  go  to  church  six  Sundays 
out  of  the  year,  and  possibly  one  picnic. 
Mrs.  P.iirniiam,  let's  organize  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  ,  to  hus- 
bands and  children,  and  look  after  this 
Brown  case."  And  without  further 
greeting  Mrs;  Graham  dropped  into  a 
comfortable  chair  on  the  cool  porch. 
The  others  laughed  at  her  characteristic 
greeting.  She  was  an  energetic,  well- 
educated  farmer's  wife,  who  believed 
that  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness 
could  be  found  on  the  farm. 

"Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!"  cried  she,  vigor- 
ously fanning  herself,  "it  makes  mc; 
sick  every  time  I  come  by  that  cem- 
etery. The  fence  is  down,  the  ground 
overgrown  with  briers  and  weeils,  and 
Jones'  sheep  are  pasturing  over  the 
graves.  Some  of  the  monuments  are- 
down,  and  others  soon  will  be.  It's  a 
shame  we  don't  get  at  it  and  fix  it." 

"I  feel  terribly  ashamed  of  it  myself," 
said  Mrs.  Burnham.  i^Sister  Jennie  vis- 
ited me  last  week.  Naturally  she  wanted 
to  visit  mothea-'s  grave.  You  know,  we 
have  it  inclosed  with  an  iron  fence,  but 
we  have  never  felt  able  to  fence  Uncle 
John's  lot.  Jennie  went  over  to  the 
dear,  neglected  spot,  and  burst  out 
cryiug.  'Oh,  Clara,'  said  she,  reproach- 
fully, "how  could  you  neglect  it  so!"  And 
then,  seeing  how  it  hurt  me,  she  ex- 
claimed, 'Forgive  me;  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  anything  of  this  kind  done. 
But  it  is  a  disgrace  that  peox>le  who 
cleared  the  forests  and  gave  this  lovely 
land. to  us  should'Iie  so  neglected.  Why 
don't  the  people  of  Burton  clean  up  the 
cetnetery,  fence  it  and  make  it  a  respec- 
table place'?'  I  told  her  we  had  tried 
again  and  again;  that  none  of  us 
wanted  the  piece  of  ground  so  dear  to 
us  all  to  be  so  sadly  neglected.  But 
what  is  one  person's  business  is  no- 
body's. We  fenced  in  our  lot;  several 
others  have  done  the  same." 

"How  barbarous!"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Graham.  "To  think  that  only  the 
friends  of  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  able  to  be  cared  for  are  paid  this 
reverence!  Mrs.  Smith  told  me  the  oth- 
er day  that  her  folks  were  saving  to  get 
enough  to  put  up  a  fence;  'that  they 
had  enough  to  build  a  plain  one,  but 
that  they  wanted  theirs  as  nice  as  the 
others.  And  here  we  have  more  than 
enough  spent  in  building  these  unsight- 
ly, selfish  fences  to  fence  the  whole 
cemetery.  I  have  been  looking  up  the 
local  history  of  this  community  since  I 
became  a  resident  here.  I  find  that  the 
very  man  who  gave  the  plot  for  a 
burial-ground  lies  absolutely  uncared 
for.  John  Walker,  who,  more  than  any 
other  man,  helped  to  found  the  library 
and  reading-room,  lies  with  a  broken 
slab  and  briers  and  weeds  in  commem- 
oration of  his  services.  I  might  name 
otiicrs  who,  fifty  years  ago,  took  a 
ju-ominent  part  in  the  development  of 
the  county,  whose  graves  lie  in  a  dis- 
graceful tangle  of  weeds,  because  their 
families  have  moved  away.  It's  a 
shnme!"  Mrs.  Graham  broke  off. 

Little  Mrs.  Brown,  though  an  inter- 
ested listener,  had  said  nothing.  She 
knew  too  well  the  justness  of  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's strictures.  Now  she  joined  in 
the  conversation.  "Mr.  Brown  and  I 
have  spoken  of  this  matter,"  said  she. 
"I'ach  year  we  have  determined  that 
tliis  one  should  be  the  last  to  see  the 
graveyard  in  so  de|)lorable  a  state.  We 
tried  to  get  interested  parties  together, 
but  seldom  succeeded  in  getting  more 
than  two  or  three.  After  several  such 
unsuccessful  ventures  we  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  ))lace.  Corn-cntting 
and  wheat-seeding  came  on,  and  the 
^eaning  of  the  graveyard,  like  the  re- 
air  of  our  roads,  was  left  to  a  more 
"nvenient  season.  ^Vill  you  let  me 
suggest  that  we  three  form  ourselves 
into  a  committee,  to  see  that  the  work 
is  done  this  year'?    We  have  all  spent 


time  and  energy  enough  each  yean  to 
do  the  work  if  we  could  only  get  to- 
gether." 

"Mrs.  Brown  wants  to  form  some  sort 
of  a  trust  to  further  trample  on  the 
rights  of  we  poor  down-troddejl  men!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Burnham,  coming  in  at 
that  moment.  "Explain  yourself,  so 
that  we  may  be,  if  not  willing  victims, 
at  least  able  to  know  our  fate." 

"Willingly,"  assented  Mrs.  Brown. 
"We  v^'ere  just  having  our  annual  airing 
of  views  over  the  disgraceful  condition 
of  the  cemetery.  We  thouglit  possibly 
we  CQiild  each  of  us  invite  several  fam- 
ilies to  meet  and  devise  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  work  we  have  talked  about 
so  miich." 

"A  capital  idea,"  replied  Mr.  Burn- 
ham. "They  can  meet  here,  can't  they, 
mother?"' glancing  at  Mrs.  Burnham. 

"Certainly,"  she  replied.  "Let's  have 
it  a  week-  from  to-day,  as  so  many  come 
after  their  mail  at  that  time." 

So  it  was  decided,  and  a  list  made  out 
of  those  who  would  be  most  interested 
and  the  most  likely  to  help. 

"And  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
who  had  had  large  experience  in  get- 
ting things  of  a  public  nature  done, 
"be  sure  that  none  of  you  say  that  we 
had  decided  to  do  so  and  so.  Lead  up 
to  the  matter  gradually,  and  if  possible 
convey  the  idea  to  each  that  he  or  she 
suggested  this  plan,  and  that  you  are 
only  willing  seconds  to  their  lead." 
And  with  cordial  good-nights  and  best 
wishes  the  hopeful  friends  separated. 

A  week  later  a  dozen  families  met  at 
the  Burnham  home  on  the  edge  of 
town.  Soon  the  men  adjourned  to  the 
cemetery,  to  lay  out  plans  for  the  com- 
ing war  on  weeds,  while  from  each 
buggy  came  suspicious-looking  baskets. 

"We  knew  that  you  woufd  want  to 
serve  refreshments,"  explained  Mrs. 
(Jraham,  "so  each  of  us  brought  some- 
thing. It  was  Mrs.  Brown's  idea," 
uodxliug  brightly  to  that  hajjpy  woman. 
"We  kept  a  list  of  what  each  could  fur- 
nish most  easily.  Each  knew  what  the 
other  would  bring,  so  there  will  be  no 
surplus  of  cakes  and  lack  of  fruits,  etc. 
Oh,  yes,  there  is  the  wagon."  And  has- 
tily going  to-  the  road,  she  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  unloading  of  several 
freezers  of  cream  that  had  been  gath- 
ered up  among  i,he  interested  parties. 

"How  lovely!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham, delightedly.  "Let's  spread  tables 
here  in  the  yai-d."  And  while  the  happy 
workers  were  getting  out  the  dainties 
so  dear  to  the  feminine  ey'e  and  heart 
the  men  returned. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  byways  and 
hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in," 
cried  Mr.  Burnham,  in  mock  solemnity. 
"It  is  Saturday;  half  the  country  round 
is  in  town;  let's  go  and  invite  them  to 
the  feast  the  gods  have  set  before  us.'' 

"Goddesses,"  corrected  Mrs.  Graham, 
with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand. 

"I  beg'  your  pardon,  American  god- 
desses— the  truest,  the  best  in  the 
world,"  assented  Mr.  Burnham,  with  a 
gallant  bow  and  wave  of  the  hand.  "The 
plans  are  all  laid.  Brown.  We'll  bring 
'em  in  and  let  'em  make  sjiggestions  to 
their  Jiearts'  content.  By  easy  stages 
we  will  lead  them  to  believe  they  sug- 
gested our  plan,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
whole  thing  would  have  fallen  through 
had  .not  a  merciful  Providence  sent 
them  our  way." 

And  thus  with  pleasant  talk  but  earn- 
est minds  this  little  band  soon  gathered 
about  the  tables,  and  the  invited  ones 
made  suggestions  and  waxed  zealous  in 
the  cause  when  they  found  how  well 
received  were  their  hints  and  advice. 
And  the  outcome  was  that  before  an- 
other month  rolled  round  the  cem- 
etery was  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  a 
new  fence  was  built,  broken-down  mon- 
uments set  ujj,  and  a  piece  of  unsightly 
ground  had  become  a  lovely  resting- 
place  for  the  beloved  jdead. 

Again  the  leaders  met  at  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's.    It  was  a  central  point  for  all. 

"When  will,  we  repaint  the  parson- 
age?" inquired  Mr.  Brown.  '^It's  rather 
unsightly." 

"And  a  stable  is  needed,"  chimed  in 
Mrs.  Burnham.  "It's  disgraceful  the 
way  poor  Jtlr.  Dean  had  to  go  so  far  to 
care  for  his  horse  last  winter." 

"Yes,  and  we  ought  to  have  sheds  for 
the  horses  and  buggies,"  said  Mr.  Burn- 
ham. 

"Let's  form  ourselves  into  a  pei-ma- 
nent  society.  There  are  so  many  im- 
provements needed  that  we  could  make 


if  we  couUl  get  together  without  so 
much  trouble.  Then  the  winter  will 
soon  be  here,  and  we  can  have  our  long- 
talked-of  reading  club."  It  was  Mrs. 
Brown  who  spoke — Mrs.  Brown,  who 
had  been  kept  so  closely  at  home  by 
household  cares  that  lines  and  prema- 
ture gray  hairs  showed  the  Iiavoc  time 
and  hard  work,  with 'few  recreations, 
were.  j)laying  with  her  beautiful  face. 

"I  will  heartily  second  the  motion," 
said  Mr.  Brown,  with  that  grace  and 
tenderness  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  farmer  who  takes  pride  in 
his  business  and  his  family.  "If  a  per- 
manent organization  will  help  mothers 
as  much  as  these  few  meetings  have, 
an  old  codger  like  myself  will  have  to 
look  well  to  his  laairels.  Why,  mother 
and  I  enjoy  our  moonlight  drives  as 
much  as  we  did  twenty  years  ago,  don't 
we,  mother?"  Mrs.  Brown  blushed  and 
smiled,  while  a  happy  light  played  in 
her  soft  gray  eyes. 

"I  think  we  farmers  pay  too  little 
attention  to  the  social  claims  of  our 
neighborhood,"  observed  Mr.  Graham. 
"We  get  too  much  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
ordinating everything  to  business;  so 
mvich  so  that  we  often  lose  by  our  close 
application.  'All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy'  is  as  applicable 
to  we  old  folks  as  to  the  younger  ones." 

"Why  don't  you  organize  a  grange?" 
inquired  young  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was 
visiting  the  Burnhams. 

A  silence  fell  over  the  group,  and  that 
stiffness  which  is  so  deadening  settled 
upon  all.  Fortunately  young-:  Hamil- 
ton was  a  man  of  tact  and  experience, 
and  instantly  perceived  that  the  cold- 
ness '  with  which  his  suggestion  was 
received  was  due  not  so  much  to  any 
objection  to  the  idea  itself,  but  to  the 
thought  that  these  easy,  cordial  gath- 
erings would  become  formal  affairs. 

"The  reason  that  I  suggested  the 
grange,"  continued  he,  easily,  apparent- 
ly not  noticing  the  silence,  "was  that 
you  are  already  one  in  a  local  way.  You 
are.  doing  exactly  what  the  grange 
seeks  to  do.  Y''our  work  is  along  the 
line  of  its  work.  But  there  is  this  dis- 
tinct advantage,  that  while  maintaining 
your*  own  individuality  as  a  local  club 
you  could  also,,  by  the  same  organiza- 
tion, and  with  precisely  the  same  work, 
come  in  close  fellowship  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  are  doing 
exactly  what  you  are  doing.  You  would 
form  a  link  in  that  great  chain  that 
is  binding  farmers  together  in  a  com- 
pact organization,  and  getting  them  in 
shape  to  co-operate  with  the  clubs 
maintained  by  other  business  men.  You 
would  give  and  receive  in  a  way  that 
you  cannot  if  you  are  simply  an  isolated 
local  club." 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  awk- 
ward silence,  broken  by  Mrs.  Graham. 
"I  for  one  like  the  idea,"  said  she.  "I 
have  been  reading  of  the  splendid  work 
the  ■  grange  is  doing',  and  have  often 
wished  we  had  one,  but  I  didn't  know 
how  to  go  to  work  to  get  one." 

"And  I,  too,  like  the  idea,"  said  Mr. 
Burnham.  "We  need  a  local  organiza- 
tion, and  are  going  to  have  it.  I  don't 
see  why  we  couldn't  go  a  step  further 
and  become  a  part  of  a  great  national 
organization." 

"Agreed!"  cried  several  others.  And 
so  it  was  decided  to  call  in  an  organizer 
who  would  give  theni  the  necessary  in- 
structions. Y'oung  Hamilton  wired  the 
state  master  of  the  need  of  a  grange, 
and  asked  that  a  deputy  be  sent.  A 
day  later  came  a  commission,  with  nec- 
essary blanks,  to  young  Hamilton,  in- 
structing him  to  complete  the  work  he 
had  beg'un.  A  week  later  No.  1005  was 
organized,  and  a  happier  or  more  pros- 
perous grange  cannot  be  found  to-day. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  hosts  of  oth- 
er communities  in  which  if  an  organ- 
izer should  go  no  grang'e  would  be 
organized  at  the  outset.  He  might 
plant  the  seed,  leaving  to  time  the  de- 
velopment of  the  giant  oak.  There  are 
many  people  desiring  a  grange  who  feel 
that  a  good  one  could  not  be  organized 
in  their  community.  The  fact  is  that 
that  neighborhood  which  cannot  main- 
tain a  grange  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  In  many  instances  those 
who  want  a  grange  could  the  quicker 
gratify  their  longing  by  getting  a  few 
kindred  spirits  together  for  mutual 
help  and  enjoyment,  and  later  on  or- 
ganize a  grange  and  become  a  potent 
factor  in  the  great  wo"rk  that  is  being 
done  by  the  American  farmer. 
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CONSTIPATION 

"I  have  gone  14:  days  at  a  time  without  a 
movement  of  the  boweU,  not  being  able  to 
move  them  except  by  using  hot  water  Injections. 
Chronic  constipation  for  seven  years  placed  me  In 
this  terrible  condition;  during  that  time  I  did  ev- 
erything! heard  of  butneverfound  any  relief ;  such 
was  my  case  until  I  began  using  CASCARET8.  I 
now  have  from  one  to  three  passages  a  day,  and  if  I 
was  rich  I  would  give  $100.00  for  each  movement;  U 
is  such  a  relief. "  aylmer  L.  Hunt, 

1689  Russell  St.,  Detroit,  MloH. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RCOISTCRCD 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent,  Taste  Good,  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  lOo,  20c,  60o. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION,  ... 

sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Nen  Xorb.  322 


Tailor=Made  Wrapper 

MADE  EXACTLY  TO  YOUR  MEASURE, 

Delivered, ^Ty"  $1-^  ^ 

Made  of  high-srrade  wash  goods  ** 
in  blacks,  grays  and  colors,  beauti- 
fully linished  (seecut)witlibretelles, 
belt,  deep  flounce  and  corset-cover 
lining.  No  dressmaker  could  make 
it  better.  Dry-goods  stores  cannot 
meet  our  price'.  We  are  in  the  cot- 
ton-mills district,  get  first  choice 
and  save  middlemen's  commission. 

Enclose   i^l.25,  state  length  ot 
froyt,  bust  measure  and  color  pref- 
erence, and  we  will  make  and  send 
the  wrapper,  charges  prepaid;  or  if 
you  prefer,  send  2-cent  stamp  for 
free  samples,  measurement  blanks 
and  particulars  of  how  to  get 
a  wrapper  free.   You  run  no 
risk.   If  you  are  aissatisfieil 
send  it  back  and  your  money 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

SPRINGFIELD  MFG.  CO,, 
9  Taylor  St.,  Spriogfield,  Mass. 


FREE 


EXAMtNATION 

Express  Charges  Paid 

Before  you  buy  a  watch  i  t  wil  1  not  cost  you  a  cent  to 
Bee  our  great  watch  biirpain.  Cutthiaout  and  send 
to  U3  with  your  Qamo  and  address, aad  we  will  send 
you  by  espreas  for  eiarainatioo  a  hand* 

aomeWATCH  AND  CHAIN 

C.O.D.  $4-. 50.  Kxpreaa  chargefl 
paid.  Double  Hunting  case  beautifully  en- 
graved, stem  wind  and  stem  set  watch, 
fitted  with  richly  j  eweled  movement,  fine- 
ly adjusted  and  guaranteed  a  correct  time 
;keeper,  with  long  gold  plated  chain  for 
ladies  or  vest  chain  for  genta.  If  you  con- 
aWcr  it  equal  in  appearance  to  any  140.00 
gold  filled  watch  and  chain  Warranted 
20  Years,  pay  the  express  agent  $4.50 
only  and  the  watch  and  chain  are  yours. 
JVIentjon  if  you  wish  Ladies  or  Gents  size. 
DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO. 
Dept.  S52  ,  225  Dearborn  St.. Chicago. 


ani^Buy  Direct 

\~.  JL^St— tTom  factory  at  wholesale  prices 

^  pg^y,       small  protit  only.  Why 

pay  agents  and  dealers  high  prices. 
All  attachments  tree.  30  days  free 
trial.  Warranted  20  years.  120,000  sold. 
$.<i5.00  Arllncton  tiem  for..»12.95 
I>rop  Head  Arllnlttun  Gem. .$15.50 

*r.0.00  Arlfiictoii  for  «1T.00 

#66.00  Kenwood  for  «31.50 

  ,OtherMnchIne9nt*»,*10.50<S!$ia 

g      n  Larp:e  illustrated  catalogue  and 

testimonials  tree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  , 
158-164  W.VanBurenSt.,B-7,  CUicagro.IU 


$fl433  MsniMy  Sikiy 


ML.. 
Rten  or  Women  to  represent  ns  in 
their  own  state,  to  tate  charge  of 
solicitors  and  attend  to  collections. 
NO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED.  Thisisastrlct- 
ly  bona-fide  salary  proposition.  IT  INvOL.VK9 
NO  CANVASSING  whatever.  Expenses  remitted 
in  advance  and  salary  forwarded  from  headquarters. 
NO  EXPERIENCE,  NECESSARY.  ,  ^  G  i  ve 
references.  Enclose  stamp.  AgdresB 
CO-OPEBATITB  CO..  s(i2  Star  Bldg..  OUIOAfiU. 


$25 150  DAM 


EASILY  MADE 
BY  LIVE  AGENTS 

Men  or  Women 

_         _  by  selling  our  lat- 

est novelty.  Waterproof  CAMPAIGN  NECKTIES. 
Goods  entirely  new  and  patented.  Agents  delighted. 
Sales  unlimited.  V  What  others  do,  you  can  do.  Time 
is  short.  Write  to-day  and  secure  exclusive  territory. 
Guaranteed  best  seller.  Address,  with  stamp, 
M.  &  M.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  B  8,  Sprlnitfleld,  Mass. 

^^^^  Send  US  your  address 

■]■  i^^B  g%        AU       II V  A  ^nd  we  wlllshowyou 

X.      IK  a  UaV  uUrB  I'°^^'°i°''^'=^3ad!iy 

■]%  #  w  absolutely  sure:  we 

^1^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
tlie  Ideality  where  you  live.  Send  ns  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

KOVIL  n^NUFAVIlJKINQ  CO.,       ISox206,  Detroit,  Dlieh. 


k  FREE.  Musical  Wonder!  Any 
f  one  plays  it.    Grand  Piano 
j_-    Tone;  played  vertically  like 
'  large  harp.  'Price  $5.    Send  10  or  more  names,  ^rsons 
likely  to  buy  1  we  write  them ;  if  one  orders  you  get  Barp 
free.  Agts.  wtd.    HARP  CO.,    65  L.  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LADY  AGENTS 

lady  agents  for  McCaho  corscta  and  fine  underskirts  get  generous  commissioua 
:Tid  make  big  money  because  ihc  goods  sell  on  Rigbt— varying  styles  for  differ- 
ent figures— prices  within  reach  of  all.    Write  fur  particulars. 

ST.  LOUIS  CORSET  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MAGIC  GOLDOMETER  ^'^'^^ 

X/i^  Silver,  also  Rods  and  Needles.    Circular  S  cents. 
B.  G.  STAUFFER,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harritiburg,  Pa. 


OPIUM 


and  lilquor  Uabit  cured  in  10  to 
ao  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DK.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  Aji,  Lebanon,  Ohio* 


■VVTE  PAY  S18  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with  rigs 
to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound.  .Send  stamp. 
Javelle  Mfg.   Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


AGENTS 

"  "  SWDDlea  Free.  LAL 


sclliDg  our  MacIclDtosh  |U|^^MI|P^^ 

 J  Skirts  and  Citpci  Slako  Big  |WI  U  Ww  1 

>  simples  Free.  LAUIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  109  Wabash  ATC.Chicago. 

WANTPn  AfiPNT^  every  county  to  sell  "Fnjully 
TtniMl^U  aumij  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 
s1ea<Iy  work.    Address  Caiuiibell      t'o..  IBS  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

AMPCI  C  UfUICDCD  Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
AllUCLO  WnlOrtn  colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
Sample  16c. ;  9  for  gl.   J.  LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


A  hapijy,  enthusiastic  letter 
whicli  Florence  Morgan,  a 
Smith-college  girl,  wrote  to  her 
cousin  Nell  Elliott  last  sum- 
mer she  graphical  1  J''  described 
a  yaclit-race,  a  house-party 
and  the  prej^arations  for  the 
Labor-day  celebration  in  Blank,  which 
included  the  athletic  games,  the  vast 
parade  with  thousands  of  working-men 
in  line,  the  decorations,  the  speeches  and 
the  music. 

Florence  was  going  home  the  next 
morning.  One  of  her  first  duties  was 
to  train  a  class  of  newsboy  s  from  "The 
Boys'  Evening  Home"  to  sing  patriotic 
songs.  They  were  to  march,  too,  and 
were  jubilant  at  the  prospect.  "They'll 
make  good  citizens  some  day." 

Why  could  not  the  village  of  Walden 
have  a  celebration '?  iVell  pluckily  made 
an  attempt  to  become  a  "general  pro- 
moter," but  the  quaint  little  hamlet 
nestled  "near  "to  Natiire's  heart"  did 
not  respond  cordially.  Fortunately  Nell 
remembered  a  remark  Florence  once 
made  explanatory  of  her  work  among 
the  newsboys — comparatively  little 
could  be  done  for  the  very  ignorant 
foreign  adults — "Commence  with  the 
children  and  work  for  the  future."  . 

Eight  girls  and  boys  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  invited  to 
a  Labor-day  entertainment  at  KelTs 
home.  The  entertainment  was  to  be 
held  in  the  afternoon,  from  three  to 
nine.  Grape-vines,  with  bunches  of  the 
fruit,  and  pumpkins  formed  the  princi- 
pal decorations,  and  gorgeous  autumn 
leaves  gave  a  rich  glow.  Stately  asters, 
gay  phlox,  brilliant  nasturtiums  and 
poppies  filled  many  vases,  bowls  and 
jugs.  Only  one  varietj-  of  flowers  was 
used  in  each  room.  Three  bowis  of  nas- 
turtiiims  were  artistically  arranged  on 
a  mantel;  the  flowers,  picked  with 
many  leaves,  held  their  heads  up  as 
bravely  as  though  growing  in  their  own 
little  garden-bed. 

Candles  were  chosen  to  furnish  the 
illumination  on  account  of  their  suit- 
ability and  because  they  were  made 
from  tallow. 

Croquet  and  archery  were  the  games 
with  which  the  afternoon  hours  were 
whiled  away. 

"The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth"  were 
represented  at  the  feast.  The  fresh, 
cool  melons,  pears,  ijeaches,  grapes  and 
apples  were  verj'  attractive.-  Cold  chick- 
en, cold  ham,  wheat  (white),  rye  and 
Graham  sandwiches,  with  sweet,  golden 
butter,  rich,  dainty  cheese,  pickles  and 
sparkling  water  were  served.  The 
"Labor-day  pies,"  certainly  a  novel  title, 
were  delicious  individual  pumplcin  pies. 
A  rapid  analj^sis  would  show  that  the 
farmer  produced  the  wheat  in  his  field, 
his  pigs  furnished  the  lard,  the  thrifty 
vines  j-ieldeth  the  pumpkin,  while  the 
other  ingredients  were  water  from  the 
faithful  well  and  milk  and  eggs  from 
cow  and  fowl.  Peaches  and  cream  and 
ice-cream  completed  the  raenin.  Grape- 
leaves  and  nasturtium-blossoms  dec- 
orated the  supper-table  and  gracefully 
garnishe(;l  many  of  the  dishes. 

After  supper  games  were  played  in 
the  house.  An  amusing  one  was 
"Questions  and  Answers."  Each  ques- 
tion and  its  answer,  usually  laughable 
and  inappropriate,  were  previously 
written  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which 
were  numbered  alike;  they  were  then 
hidden  in  flowers — tT>vo  colors  of  nas- 
turtiums, one  color  to  contain  the 
questions,  the  other  the  answers.  These 
were  prettily  arranged  on  a  tray — the 
girls  having  straw-colored  nasturtiums, 
while  the  boys  had  those  of  orange 
hue.  One  of  the  questions  asked  was, 
"What  would  you  do  if  your  father  lost 
his  mone3'?"  "Put  on  fresh  linen  and 
bi-ace  up,"  was  the  unexpected  answer. 

The  "Geographical  Ali^habet"  was  in- 
tere.sting.  All  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet were  distributed  among  the  guests, 
and  each  one  was  rcfiuired  to  write  a 
shoi-t  sentence  describing  the  situation, 
history  or  a  characteristc  of  a  counti-y 
who.se  name  began  with  one  of  the  let- 
ters given  him;  for  example,  "E  is  for 
I^gypt.  famed  land  of  the  sphinx." 
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and, sugar.  If  good  cider  vinegar  can- 
not be  obtained  lemon-juice  should  be 
substituted.  The  tomatoes  must  be 
sliced  and  placed  on  ice  for  an  hour 
before  serving. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Take  one  pint 
of  stewed  tomatoes  which  have  been 
rubbed  through  the  colander,  thicken 
■  with  one  and  one  fourth  cupf uls  of 
lightly  picked  crumbs  of  whole-wheat 
bread,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
it  quite  thick,  add  salt  and  pepper  and 
one  half  cupful  of  sweet  cream;  mix 


The  "Poetical  Conundrums"  proved 
exciting.  "What  famous  English  novel- 
ist recentlj''  deceased  was  a  negro?" 
"Black."  "Who  was  the  gentlest  poet?" 
"Lamb." 

Sturdy  little  Jack  Elliott,  his  sister's 
champion,  recited  the  poem  "The  Stay- 
at-Home,"  his  selection  at  the  last 
school  entertainment.  He  also  recited 
another  which  he  had  learned,  called 
"The  Hard-Work  Plan." 

"Up  aufl  toil  along  the  road, 

And  travel  with  the  van, 
■  And  earn  your  way  to  greatness 

By  the  hard-work  plan." 

The  souvenirs  were  original,  being 
booklets  with  cream  water-color  paper 
leaves  and  covers  of  celluloid  tied  with 
tiny  crocheted  green  silk  cord  tassel- 
tipped.  "Labor-day"  and  the-  date 
"September  5,  '  1S99,"  were  skilfully 
painted  on  the  covers  in  green.  Each 
booklet  contained  a  quotation  concern- 
ing labor  from  a  poet  or  philoso|)lier, 
such  as: 

"No  faithful  workman  finds  his  task 
a  pastime." 

"Bodily  labor  alleviates  the  pains  of 
the  mincj;  and  hence  arises  the  hajjpi- 
ness  of  the  poor." 

"Labor  is  wholesome  to  the  body  and 
good  for  the  mind;  it  prevents  the  fruit 
of  idleness." 

"Go  labor  on;  spend  and  be  spent — 
Th.v  jpy  to  do  the  Father's  will; 

It  is  the  way  the  Master  went;  • 
Should  not  his  servant  tread  it  still?" 

"Not  what  T  have,  hut  what  I  do,  is 
my  kingdom." 

"Experience  shows  that  success  is  due 
less  to  ability  than  to  zeal;  the  winner 
is  he  who  gives  himself  to  his  work, 
body  and  soul."  ^ 

"Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness. 
He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose;  he  has 
found  it,  and  will  follow  it." 

"Work  is  the  fresh  air  of  the  soul." 


TOMATOES  AS  VEGETABLES— TOMATOES 
AS  FRUIT 

It  is  a  fact,  though  you  may  not  all 
be  aware  of  it,  that  tomatoes  are 
classed  both  under  the  list  of  vegetables 
and  also  of  fruits.  Webster  says,  "To- 
matoes if  cooked  are  vegetables;  if 
eaten  raw  are  fruits."  And,  in  my 
opinion,  tomatoes  as  fruit  rank  equally 
with  strawberries  and  .  peaches.  They 
must  be  verj^  ripe,  though  not  overripe, 
and  should  be  peeled  with  a  sharp  knife 
without  being  immersed  in  hot  water. 
(The  hot  water  destroj's  the  freshness.) 
After  peeling  they  should  be  carefully 
sliced,  laid  in  a  dish  and  covered  with 
sugar.  When  served  they  are  covered 
with  whijDped  cream,  and  no  one  who 
partakes  will  denj'  that  it  is  a  dish  "fit 
for  the  gods." 

A  delicious  salad  is  prepared  hj  using 
tomatoes  with  any  preferred  salad 
dressing,  or  simple  vinegar,  salt,  pepper 


well,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes.  Or 
fill  a  pudding-dish  with  alternate  layers 
of  tomatoes  and  bread  or  cracEer 
crumbs,  letting  the  topmost  layer  be 
tomatoes;  cover,  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  for  an  hour;  uncover,  and 
brown  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Roasted  Tomatoes. — Plunge  in  boil- 
ing water  for  a  minute  sound  medium- 
sized  tomatoes;  drain,  and  pare  them 
neatly,  then  cut  away  the' tops  without 
detaching  them  entirely,  and  remove 
the  seeds  with  a  teaspoon.  Put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  good  butter  into  each  to- 
mato, seasoning  with  a  little  salt  and 
pepper;  close  the  tops,  then  la3^  the 
tomatoes  in  a  buttered  baking-dish, 
moistening  each  one  with  a  little  sweet- 
oil.  Put  them  in  a  hot  oven,  and  bake 
ten  minutes.  Place  on  a  hot  dish,  and 
serve. 

Scrambled  Tomatoes. — Eemove  the 
skins,  and  place  in  a  saucej)an  six  large 
tomatoes;  add  a  little  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  cook  until  thej''  are  done; 
beat  two  eggs,  and  just  before  taking 
the  tomatoes  up  turn  the  eggs  in  and 
stir  one  way  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
or  \intil  the  eggs  are  cooked.  Serve 
immediately. 

Cabbage  axd  Tomatoes. — Boil  finely 
chopped  cabbage  in  as  little  water  as 
possible.  When  tender  add  hall  the 
quantity  of  hot  stewed  tomatoes,  and 
boil  together  for  a  few  minutes,  ,being 
careful  to  avoid  burning.  Add  sweet 
cream  just  before  serving. 

Tomato  Relish. — Remove  the  skins, 
and  cut  in  thick  slices  six  good-sized 
tomatoes;  dip  them  in  beaten  egg,  then 
in  bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  frj'  in  hot 
butter,  season  to  taste,  and  serve  with 
beefsteak. 

Tomatoes  and  Coex. — Cut  the  corn 
off  the  cob,  and  boil  u«til  tender;  add 
to  the  corn  t^vice  the  amount  of  stewed 
tomatoes,  butter,  salt,  pepper  and 
cream  or  milk  in  which  a  little  flour 
has  been  smoothed. 

Tomatoes  and  OnioKs. — Stew  with 
the  tomatoes  finely  chopped  onions; 
the  combined  flavor  is  delicious. 

Baked  tomatoes  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  skins  imt\\  after  they  are  done  (it 
takes  an  hour  to  bake  thoroughly), 
then  the  skins  are  removed  and  they 
are  dredged  with  salt.pepperand  biitter. 
These  are  very  healthful,  as  they  are 
freed  from  much  of  the  acid  juice. 

Ell.a.  Bartlett  Simmons. 


A  DOUBLE  BONBON-BAG 

One  of  the  daintiest  ideas  -for  "fa- 
vors" at  a  recent  children's  party  was 
a  double  bonbon-bag  made  of  pale  pink 
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China  silk  dotted  with  spots  of  rose- 
color  and  tied  around  between  the  two 
pockets  with  rose-colored  ribbon.  To 
make  one,  take  a  piece  of  silk  ten  by 
fifteen  inched,  fold  it  lengthwise,  stitch 
the  ends  and  sides,  leaving  open  about 
one  third  of  the  length  at  the  middle  of 
the  side  seam,  turn  in  the  edges  of  the 
opening  for  narrow,  lightly  run  hems, 
and  turn  the  bag.  Slip  inside,  seam  to 
seam,  a  similar  bag  made  of  tough 
white  paper,  and  fill  each  pocket  to  the 
opening  with  mixed  bonbons.  Tie  the 
ribbon,  knotting  it  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  bag,  so  as  to  leave  a  loop  by 
which  to  hang  or  handle  it.  Such  bags 
are  bright  and  attractive  "favors"  for  a 
party,  and  they  make  very  appropriate 
holiday  or  birthday  gifts  to  offer 
friends  of  an.y  age.  If  desired  they  can 
be  made  more  elaborate  by  the  addition 
of  lace  embroidery.  P.  W.  H. 


SCHOOL-DRESSES  FOR  GIRLS 

Most  of  the  summer  dresses  can  be 
worn  through  a  part  of  September,  but 
the  wise  mother  will  not  let  this  month 
grow  old  without  preparing  at  least 
one  suit  for  the  rainy  and  chilly  days 
that  creep  in  between. 

Now  that  the  rainy-day  skirt  has 
evolved  into  the  promenade  skirt  and 
bids  fair  to  be  a  settled  article  of  dress 
it  is  ^\•ise  to  consider  one  fact;  namely, 
that  money  will  be  saved  by  making 
this  of  the  very  best  wearing  material. 
As  so  manj'  women  clamor  for  cheap 
stuffs,  manufacturers  of  course,  to  meet 
the  demand,  put  cheap  stuffs  on  the 
market;  but  there  is  no  economy  in 
buying  them.  Brown  and  gray  are  the 
best  wearing  colors,  and  it  will  pay  j'ou 
to  select  the  goods  that  range  in  price 
from  three  to  three  and  one  half  dol- 
lars a  5'ard. 

Good  tailor  woolens  will  wear  better 
than  those  offered  at  the  retail  stores. 
Allow  three  skirt-lengths  for  a  skirt 
and  jacket.  If  of  the  very  heavy 
double-faced  goods  a  lining  will  not  be 
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necessary.  This  suit,  with  a  bright 
blouse  of  soft  Henrietta,  with  a  neat 
collar  and  belt,  would  last  j^our  young 
daughter  until  Christmas.  It  is  poor 
management  to  have  many  dresses  for 
growing  girls.  Three  are  all  that  are 
sulficient — one  for  best  wear,  one  for 
evening  wear  and  one  for  school  wear. 

In  replenishing  a  young  girl's  ward- 
robe replace  the  good  dress  and  let  the 
past  one  come  down  as  a  school-dress. 
If  you  have  several  girls,  clothe  two  of 
them  alike,  so  that  afterward  the  two 
dresses  will  make  one  good  one  for  a 
smaller  girl. 

Patronize  the  dj'er.  Good  matei'ial 
will  clean  twice  and  then  dye  a  darker 
color  and  wear  much  longer  than  poor 
stuff,  which  soon  gets  shabby,  and  is 
then  done  for. 

The  different  style  of  blouses  sug- 
gests ways  of  varjing  the  wardrobe  of 
several  girls.  For  the  tiny  one  have  a 
long  cashmere  cloak  like  that  shown  in 
the  illustration,  to  cover  outgrown 
dresses. 

Black  ribbon  velvet  still  remains  a 
fashionable  trimming,  with  belt  and 
necktie  of  the  same  material.  A  rough 
straw  or  felt  hat  slightly  trimmed  is 
best  for  all-time  wear.  B.  K. 
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TURN  ABOUT 

he  horse  and  the  dog  liad  tinned  a  inau  aud 

fastened  liiiu  to  a  feuce; 
aid  the  horse  to  the  dog,  "For  the  life  of 
me  I  dou't  see  ii  bit  of  sense 
In  letting  him  have  the  thumbs  that  grow  at 

the  sides  of  his  hands,  do  ,vouV" 
And  the  dog  loolced  solemn  and  shook  his 
heatl,  aud  said,  "I'm  a  goat  if  I  do." 

he  poor  man  groaued  and  tried  to  get  loose, 

aud  sadl.v  he  begged  them:  "Sta.v! 
'ou  will  rob  me  of  tliiugs  for  which  I  have 

use  by  cutting  my  thumbs  away! 
"on  will  spoil  my  looks,  you  will  cause  mo 
pain!   Ah,  why  would  you  treat  me  so? 
s  I  am  God  made  me,  aud  he  knows  best! 
Oh,  masters,  pray  let  me  go!" 

he  dog  laughed  out  and  the  horse  replied, 
"Oh,  the  cnttlug  wim't  hurt!   Yon  see. 
We'll  have  a  hot  iron  to  clap  right  ou,  as  you 

did  in  your  docking  of  me! 
God  gave  you  your  thumbs  aud  all,  but  still 

the  Creator,  yoji  kuow,  may  fail 
To  do  the  artistic  thing,  as  he  did  in  furnish- 
ing me  with  a  tail!" 

So  they  bound  the  uuin  and  cut  off  his  thumbs, 
and  were  deaf  to  his  pitiful  cries. 

And  they  seared  tlie  stumps  and  thi'y  viewed 
their  work  througli  happy  and  dazzled 
eyes. 

"How  trim  he  appears,"  the  horse  exclaimed, 
"siuce  his  awkward  thumbs  are  gone! 

For  the  life  of  me  1  cannot  see  why  the 
Lord  ever  put  them  on!" 

"Still  It  seems  to  nu',"  the  dog  replied,  "that 

there's  sometliiug  else  to  do; 
His  ears  look  rather  too  long  to  me,  and  how 

do  they  look  to  you?" 
The  man  cried  out,  "Oh,  spare  my  ears!  God 

fashioned  them  as  you  see, 
Aud  if  you  apply  your  knife  to  them  you'll 

surely  disfigure  lue!" 

^  y 

"But  yon  didn!t  disfigure  me,  you  kuow,"  the 

dog  decisivel.v  said, 
"When  you  bound  me  fast  and  trirarard  my 

ears  down  close  to  the  top  of  my  bead !" 
So  they  let  him  moan  aud  the.v  let  hiui  groan 

while  they  cropped  his  ears  away, 
And  they  praised  his  looks  when  they  let  him 

up,  and  proud  iudeed  were  they! 

But  that  was  years  and  years  ago,  in  an  un- 
enlightened age! 

Such  things  are  ended  now,  you  know;  we 
have  reached  a  higher  stage! 

The  ears  aud  thumbs  God  gave  to  man  are 
his  to  keep  and  wear, 

Aud  the  cruel  horse  and  dog  look  on  and 
never  appear  to  care. 


MAKING  MONEY  FROM  THE  FARM 

,  ou  are  the  prince  of  money- 
makers in  little  ways,"  I  said 
to  a  woman  of  my  acquain- 
tance one  day,  when  testing 
some  of  the  wares  that  slie 
places  on  the  market  and 
among  her  cnstomers,  who 
are  friends  and  acquaintances.  "You 
are  the  greatest  earner  of  x^in-money 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  as  yon  are  not 
an  extravagant  user  of  pins,  et  cet- 
era, you  must  have  a  nice  snug  sum 
yearly  to  use  in  divers  ways.  Do  you 
mind  telling  me  about  it?"  And  straight- 
way I  grew  interested  in  ways  and 
nieans,  as  well  as  in  her  toothsome 
dainties  and  table  wares  of  eatable 
kinds,  as  she  told  me  of  how  she  man- 
aged and  how  she  worked  and  saved, 
making  the  best  of  everything  at  hand, 
and  busying  both  brain  and  fingers. 

An  article  that  my  friend  terms  "a 
relish"  is  worthy  of  especial  mention 
and  description,  and  the  concocting'  of 
the  article  begins  with  the  early  sum- 
mer, for  the  making  of  it  begins  with 
the  growing  of  materials  entering'  into 
the  composition.  My  friend  of  money- 
making  schemes  is  a  farmer's  wife.  She 
loves  garden-work,  and  does  a  great 
deal  of  it,  but  not  the  laborious  work 
that  many  women  do,  for  she  long  ago 
learned  that  men  with  horses  and 
plows  and  cultivators  could,  in  short 
spaces  of  time,  do  more  than  she  could 
in  weeks,  or  days  at  least,  and  with 
no  fatigue  whatever,  as  compared  with 
her  own  weariness  when  attempting  to 
do  work  not  fit  for  women.  Long  rows 
of  g'arden  stuff  are  grown,  and  among- 
these  garden  rows  are  onions,  tomatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  in  abundance.  Celery  cul- 
ture has  come  to  be  a  part  of  her  gar- 
dening, also,  for  celery  plays  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  making  of  her  relish, 
for  which  she  finds  ready  sale,  and  at 
well-paying  prices.  Once  a  small  dish 
of  it  is  sold,  or  even  sampled,  more  of 
it  is  straightway  in  demand.  She  finds 
sale  for  all  she  is  able  to  produce. 

As  the  cucumliers  are  grown  to  the 
right  size  for  pickling  they  are  daily 
attended  to,  piclced  and  salted  down. 
She  is  very  successful  in  her  method  of 


salting  down,  and  has  freciuently  many 
hundreds  to  dispose  of  in  the  winter, 
which,  when  soaked  oiit  and  pickled, 
sell  at  ten  cents  a  dozen.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  also  used  in  the  rel- 
ish-making. When  green  beans  are  at 
the  tender  string-bean  age  gallons  of 
them  are  cooked  in  salted  water  until 
tender,  and  then  pickled  in  large  stone 
jars.  When  the  season  of  ripe  tomatoes 
is  about  over  bushels  of  the  green  ones 
are  gathered,  both  large  and  small,  and 
then  begins  the  work  of  putting  the 
materials  together.  There  shall  be  np 
secrets  about  her  receipts,  she  says,  and 
through  the  writer's  hands  she  passes 
this  one  on  to  others.  Perhaps  other 
farmers'  wives  may  profit  thereby. 

The  rule  is  as  follows:  To  six  quarts 
of  sliced  green  tomatoes  add  a  liberal 
quantity  of  salt,  and  let  them  lie  over 
night.  In  the  moi;ning  drain  them  well, 
and  soak  in  a  quantity  of  cold  water 
for  six  hours.  Use  water  sutliciejit  to 
take  out  all  the  salt.  This  removes  the 
rank  green  juices  of  the  green  tomatoes. 
Again  drain,  and  then  piit  on  in  vinegar 
to  cook  tmtil  slightly  tender.  A  piiil  of 
such  matter  will  do  for  the  six  (|ii;ii  (s 
of  tomatoes.-  Again  drain  from  the 
vinegar,  aud  throw  this  vinegar  away. 
The  rtile  for  this  cooking  is  one  ])i]it  of 
vinegar  to  one  gallon  of  the  tomatoes. 
To  the  six  (piarls  of  lornatoes  four 
ciuarts  of  onioiis  will  be  reciuired.  Pro- 
ceed very  much  1lie  same  as  ^^■i(h  the 
sliced  tonialoes.  exe(>|)t  that  not  nearly 
so  much  salt  will  be  re<|uired  for  them 
to  stand  in  over  night,  and  but  little 
soaking  will  be  necessary  the  following- 
day.  Put  the  onions  on  to  boil  in 
water,  and  cook  mitil  tender,  but  not 
until  soft.  Drain  well  before  using. 
Take  the  beans  from  their  vinegar  bath, 
chojj  onions,  beans  and  tomatoes  well, 
and  add  to  the  mixture  four  qtiarts  of 
chopped  cucumber  pickles.  If  the  cu- 
cumbers have  been  taken  from  a  salt 
brine  soak  them  until  freshened  suit- 
ably for  pickling.  If  ])ickled  ^vhen  picked 
and  first  put  down  simply  drain  them 
from  the  vinegar,  and  chop.  To  these 
articles  in  combined  quantity  add  a 
bunch  or  two  of  chopped  celery.  Indi- 
vidual taste  should  be  consulted  as  to 
celery  addition.  If  celery  is  not  to  be 
had,  use  celery-seed  or  celery-salt,  to 
give  flavor.  To  the  chopped  beans,  to- 
matoes, onions  and  cucumbers  (and  cel- 
ery if  at  hand)  add  four  quarts  of  fresh, 
strong  cider  vinegar,  four  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  a  red  pe]iper  and  a  green  pepper 
chopised  fine,  and  one  small  tablespoon-- 
ful  of  mustard.  Cook  together  until  all 
seem  thoroughly  done,  but  not  in  the 
least  cooked  to  a  mushy  consistency. 
Make  a  siuooth  paste  of  one  cupful  of 
flour  and  water,  and  stir  into  the  boil- 
ing mass,  to  thicken  it  slightly.  Simply 
let  come  to  a  boil  after  adding  the  flour 
and  water,  and  add  turmeric  to  suit  the 
taste  and  to  give  a  rich  yellow  color. 
Add  a  teaspoonfnl  of  white  and  black 
mustard-seeds^ — either  or  both.  Put  in- 
to tumblers,  pint  jars,  quart  jars  and 
other  small  dishes  suitable  for  table 
use.  Seal  if  the  weather  is  still  hot, 
but  the  mixture  will  keep  almost  any- 
where and  under  almost  any  conditions 
(except  that  of  placing  it  before  people 
of  good  tastes). 

The  same  farmer's  wife  is  never  able 
to  furnish  butter  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands.  She  never  sells  for  less  than 
twent.y  cents  a  ])ound,  and  when  butter 
prices  range  higher,  in  winter,  the  "rise 
of  the  market"  is  hers,  by  tacit  under- 
standing. Were  her  strength  greater, 
and  did  her  cows  number  more,  there 
would  yet  be  a  demand  to  exceed  the 
supply,  for  her  butter  is  beautiful  in 
ap])earance  and  perfection  in  flavor. 

It  would  be  almost  needless  to  add 
that  her  fine  fowls  furnish,  through  ex- 
change, the  entire  supply  of  groceries 
for  the  table.  Apples  are  converted  in- 
to jelly  and  boiled-cider  apple-sauce, 
and  find  sale,  also,  at  prices  that  pay 
her  for  the  labor,  she  says.  Poiled- 
cider  apple-sauce  among  village  and 
city  people  is  a  rarity  and  a  treat,  and 
whenever  the  home-made  commodity 
can  be  found  is  in  ready  demand. 
"Mother's"  old-fashioned  receipt  is  used 
in  the  making.  Factory-made  sauces 
cannot  compare  with  the  home-made. 

.What  a  little  store  of  treasure  there 
really  is  about  the  farm  if  simply  taken 
into  account  and  the  materials  utilized. 
Many  do  tuake  the  best  of  all  these 
things.  Others  do  not  even  try.-  but 
bewail  their  "fate,"  when  in  reality 


there  is  no  fate  about  it.  H's  a  simple 
matter  of  "up  and  doing" — enei-gy,  de- 
termination, kindly  dis])osed  s]iii-i1  and 
willingness  to  do.        Lynn  Lanulois. 


LIVE  OUT  OF  DOORS 

If  we  could  all  hie  away  to  sonu-  cool, 
breezy  spot  and  live  in  lents  when  hot 
weather  comes  life  would  be  nicu-e  en- 
durable; but,  as  \s f  e;inn(>1,  let  ns  make 
ourselves  just  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble under  exist ing-  circumstances,  sim- 
plify our  housekeeping-  in  every  way 
possible,  ami  ii\e  out  of  duors  all  it  is 
l)ossible  to  do.  There  is  no  doulit  that 
outdoor  life  is  the  most  imliiral  and 
healthful,  and  yet  I  helicM-  r:iriiH-rs' 
wives,  who,  it  woidd  seem,  miglii  have 
an  abundance  of  fi-esh  air  and  outdoor 
life,  siitt'er  more  I'm-  the  lack  of  it  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  ])eople.  In 
many  neighborhoods  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  help  to  do  the  necessary 
honse\vork,  and  (-onse(|  U(>nt  (he  cook- 
ing, churning-,  washing  and  ironing  take 
all  the  housewife's  time,  aiid  in  too 
many  cases  lu^■lrly  all  this  \\'(jrk  is  done 
in  the  house.  This  is  a  mistake,  livery 
hotise  ought  to  have  <i  roomy,  shady 
piazza,  where  \ery  much  of  the  work 
coidd  be  done  in  the  open  air;  Init  un- 
fortunately, as  I  kno^\•.  many  houses 
do  not  have  1his  con \'enienee.  However, 
if  a  woman  will  firmly  resoh'e  lhat  she 
will  do  nothing  in  the  house  that  can 
be  done  out  of  doors  she  will  find  soiue 
place  to  do  it.  A  table  can  be  put  vn- 
der  a  tree,  or,  lacking  that,  on  the  side 
of  the  house  that  is  shad,\-  in  the  fore- 
noon. This  table  may  be  only  a  rotig-li 
shelf  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  house, 
or  a  l)o\  turned  on  its  side:  then  linve 
a  chair  high  enough  to  sit  at  this  tal)le, 
to  do  many  kinds  of  work  that  can  be 
done  sitting  as  well  as  standing-.  A 
simple  porch  may  be  made  to  serve 
until  a  better  one  can  be  built,  bj'  pvit- 
ting-  np  a  lig-ht  frame  over  the  kitchen 
door  and  stretching-  a  few  yards  of 
heavy  duck  or  avvning--cloth  over  it.  All 
the  prejiaration  of  vegelables,,  the 
churning  and  working  of  butter,  the 
washing-  and  even  the  irpning,  when 
the  wind  does  not  blow  hard  enough 
to  cool  the  irons,  may  be  done  out  of 
doors.  Have  a  little  oil-stove  on  which 
to  heat  the  irons,  set  it  by  the  ironing-- 
table,  inside  a  box  turned  on  the  side 
if  necessary  to  shield  it  from  the  wind; 
then  you  can  sit  in  the  higli  chair  and 
iron  all  the  small  pieces  without  get- 
ting up. 

Besides  the  comfort  of  doing  many 
of  these  household  tasks  out  of  doors, 
much  dii-t  and  litter  is  kept  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  work  saved  there.  I  believe 
if  a  woman  Avill  try  t  his  ])lan  once  she  . 
will  never  go  back"  to  the  old  one. 

When  the  morning-  work  is  all  done, 
and  the  mending-basket  claiius  the 
attention,  take  it  otit  of  doors  in  some 
shady  place.  Let  baby  take  his  nap  in 
a  hammock  swung  by  your  side.  A 
l^iece  of  ' netting  spread  over  the  ham- 
mock will  keep  the  flies  from  disturbing 
him,  and,  believe  me,  you  will  be  all 
the  better  for  this  out-of-door  life,  and 
•you  will  come  through  the  hot  summer 
without  that  uttei-  exhaustion  which 
you  have  so  often  felt  when  yon  did  all 
your  work  in  a  hot,  stifling  kitchen. 

Maida  McL. 

IN  THIS  WORKADAY  WORLD 

Carlyle  was  right  when  he  said, 
"Soul  is  kindled  only  by  soul."  When 
■Jesus  wanted  to  save  the  world  he  did 
not  send  some  one  else,  nor  sit  quietly 
in  heaven,  wishing-  the  world  were  re- 
deemed; but  he  himself  came  do-\vn  to 
earth  and  became  a  man  among-  men, 
that  he  might  come  in  personal  touch 
with  them,  and  save  them.  Even  now 
he  is  not  afar  off,  but  a  near  and  dear 
friend  to  all  who  love  him. 

And  just  in  ])roportion  as  we  as 
Christians  coiue  in  personal  touch  with 
those  around  ns  are  we  useful  in  carry- 
ing- forward  this  great  work,  which  he 
began.  Look  around  and  see  if  there 
is  not  some  life  known  to  you  that 
needs  help  and  sympathy.  Take  an  in- 
terest in  that  one,  cause  him  to  feel 
that  you  are  his  friend,  and  then  you 
can  iniluence  him  for  good. 

"Never  moruiug'  woi  o  tn  cvoning 
But  some  heart  diil  Ijrcak." 

Are  we  so  engrossed  in  our  own  pleas- 
ures or  labors  that  we  are  not  looking 


for  op])or1,unities  to  do  something'  for 
these  saddened  hearts'? 

Is  (here  some  Avoman  known  to  you 
who  is  weary  aiid  disheartened  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  earr\'  her  burdens 
alone'.'  CuHi\a1e  her  ae(|uaintan(-e; 
take  a  loving  interest  in  all  that  ])er- 
tiiins  to  her,  and  in  a  loA'ing,  Christ-lik(- 
manner  do  all  in  yonr  power  for  hei-, 
leading-  her  gently  to  the  one  great 
burden-be;irer.  (5od  desires  ns  in  li,-i\e 
our  characters  so  I'ounded,  our  \isioH 
so  enlarged  llnit  we  may  lie  able  to  see 
the  lit!  le  things  he  would  haxc  us  do. 
"Out  of  1  he  I it1  le  eoiiiel  li  1  he  large."  If 
each  i\-<\y  is  \\1ki1  il  should  be  life  cait- 
not  be  barren  aud  \'oid. 

One  day  at  a  time;  (m(>  day  of  joy  and 
])eaee;  one  day  of  sadness  and  heart- 
ache; one  (hi,\'  of  I'cst  and  idk-ness;  one 
day  of  labor  and  'weai'iness,  and  oiu- 
lives  are  eniled. 

1  pass  through  1his  woild  but  once; 
if,  therefore,  thei-e  is  any  goodness  that 
I  can  do,  07-  any  kindness  that  I  may 
show,  let  me  do  it  now,  for  1  shall  110I 
))ass  I  his  \\ay  again."  The  days  glide 
into  weeks  and  monfhs;  the  years  are 
born,  and  merge  into  the  eternilics. 
Silently  iiass  the  days  om-  l)y  one,  as  a 
jianorama,  before  us,  aud  \\e  ai-e  the 
artists  |)ainting-  the  )5ictnres,  which 
shall  staiul  as  long  as  time  shall  last; 
a]id  who  shall  say  that  they  may  not  be 
carried  into  elernity'i'-  "We  may  have 
either  one  of  two  teachers,  Christ  or 
Belial. 

Our,  opportunities  are  our  paints;  let 
us  take  heed  how  we  use  them.  We 
start  each  day  with  fresh  colors,  clean 
brushes  and  a  clear  jjalette,  and  wheth- 
er willingly  oi-  unwillingly-,  \\e  jiaint 
until  the  day  dies.  Will  we  be  proud 
of  the  result  at  the  last  day'.?  Will  the 
Oreat  Teacher  be  pleased  with  our  pic- 
ture, and  say  to  us,  "Well  daue'?"  If 
he  does,  then  all  the  trials  and  hard- 
shi]5s  which  we  have  endured  in  this 
"-vvorkaday"  world  will  vanish  in  the 
siuile  of  his  love,  aiul  we  shall  ever 
praise  him  for  having-  lived  and  for 
having  had  the  privilege  of  doing  some 
little  good.  Then  let  us  keej)  in  touch 
v\  ith  Christ,  and  in  touch  with  human- 
ity. Ella  Baetlett  Simmons. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARMS 

There  are  so  many  waj's  of  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  farm,  and  with  so  lit- 
tle trouble  and  expense,  that  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  do  not  take  advantage  of  theuL 
Many  unsightly  pools  near  the  roadside 
might  be  made  lovely  by  so-\ving  grass 
to  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  having 
flag's,  cattails  and  water-lilies  gro\ving- 
in  and  around  the  -^vater.  It  takes  no 
more  nourishment  from  the  land  to 
grow  a  good  gra]3e-vine  on  the  fence 
than  it  does  the  \y-eeds  we  so  often  see. 
Apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees  standing 
outside  of  the  fence  cost  no  more  after 
planting  than  does  the  box-elder  or 
willow,  requiring  only  an  occasional 
pruning.  Wire  fences,  which  are  so 
popular  now,  make  a  very  suitable  sup- 
port for  the  grape-vine  and  such  other 
vines  as  the  columbine,  the  bittersweet, 
climbing  roses  or  clematis.  The  wood- 
bine or  Virginia  creeper  would  be  as- 
XJecialljf  good  as  a  beautifier,  being  a 
vivid  green  all  summer  and  a  flaming 
red  all  through  the  autumn. 

Walnut,  butternut  and  hickory  trees 
interspersed  with  vines,  lilac,  snowball 
and  syringa  bushes  and  an  occasional 
fruit-tree  would  not  only  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  farm,  but  also  the  value 
of  it.  This  'ornamental  and  useful 
growth  by  the  wayside  would  be  aij 
agreeable  change  from  white  clover  and 
many  obnoxious  weeds.  Then,  to  have 
such  lovely  things  to  g-ive  away  (for  one 
would  expect  the  ]iasser-by  to  ])artake 
of  them)  woidd  in  itself  fill  the  gener- 
ous sold  with  delight.  There  might  l)e 
many  who  would  abuse  these  pri\  i leges 
at  first,  but  if  fruit  and  flower  culture 
by  the  I'oadside  can  be  practised  in  Ger- 
many, and  none  molests  or  abuses  this 
privilege,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  our 
own  beautiful  nation,  with  all  its  lovely 
school  system,  we  should  be  able  to 
teach  the  rising  generations  to  respect 
so  noble  and  generous  a  feeling  that 
\voiild  promiit  a  farmer  to  not  only 
beautify  his  farm  for  others,  but  to  gi\  e 
to  the  weary  traveler  a  royal  hospital- 
ity. MrNTA  BuLow  BoADHOUsr;. 

[HOUSEHOLD  CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  17] 
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THE  SECOND  JACKSON 

By  Albert  Lawrence 


'jJ^|J^AL'AYS  said  Toby  would  be  president 
■■^fe^l^    some    day,"    declared    the  aged, 
white-haired  mother  when  the  news 
^"^VcfJ'     was   brought    that    her   son  had 
^  yfc'iX    been  nominated  for  that  office  by 
JAiA^  the  dominant  party  of  his  village. 
^»6*      "It'll  please  me  mightily  to  move 
into  the  White  House,  though  I  be 
past  eighty,  an'  ought  not  to  be  thinkin'  of 
fine  things;  but  I  pray  God  that  I  may  live 
an'  have  the  strength!" 

Neighbors  before  this  had  shaken  their 
heads  and  said  that  the  old  lady's  mind  was 
failing  her.  But  honest  Tobiah  Jackson  could 
not  have  it  that  way  in  his  filial  heart,  but 
would  rather  make  a  joke  of  the  matter. 

"  'Cause  ma's  near-sighted  things  looks 
the  same  to  her,  an'  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  It's  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  or  just 
president  of  Saugatauk  Village." 

"You  see,"  the  old  lady  confided  to  Mrs. 
Beagle,  "I've  be'n  thinkin'  more  'n'  more  of 
late  that  it  must  be  so.  There's  be'n  two 
Adamses,  an'  two  Harrisons,  an'  there's 
bound  to  be  two  Jacksons.  Hist'ry's  al'ays 
repeatin'  of  itself  if  you  give  it  time;  that's 
be'n  a  true  proverl}  long  before  my  day." 

John  Phillips,  the  village  blacksmith,  was 
Jackson's  opponent  in  the  canvass,  which 
was  an  exciting  one.  At  the  very  beginning 
the  issues  became  badly  jumbled.  Questions 
of  national  policy  mixed  themselves  up  with 
what  should  have  been  purely  local  matter, 
and  then  personalities  crept  in,  to  make  of 
the  whole  a  biting,  bitter  mess. 

Phillips  styled  himself  the  working-man's 
candidate,  and  accused  Jackson  of  being  a 
capitalist.  In  point  of  fact,  one  was  about 
as  well  off  as  the  other,  and  Jackson  had 
probably  worked  just  as  hard  upon  his 
farm  as  Phillips  did  in  his  shop.  The  village 
limits  had  only  recently  been  extended,  bring- 
ing Jackson's  house,  which  was  on  the  near 
corner  of  his  farm,  within  the  corporation; 
and  this  was  made  a  point  of  by  the  opposi- 
tion. Phillips'  followers  declared  Jackson 
would  have  a  plank  walk  built  clear  to  his 
door,  and  tax  the  citizens  of  the  place  for 
it.  Jackson  was  called  an  imperialist  and  ex- 
pansionist, and  it  was  declared  that  the  same 
policy  which  made  him  eligible  for  office  in 
tbe  community  would  give  them  a  Malay 
for  mayor  when  Saugatauk  became  a  city. 
Jackson's  men  said  that  Phillips  favored  mak- 
ing dollars  out  of  iron,  or  any  old  thing,  and 
they  advised  him  to  build  a  Chinese  wall 
around  his  shop  and  call  it  a  United  States 
mint. 

Phillips  was  a  married  man,  with  a  family 
of  children,  and  it  was  claimed  that  he  would 
naturally  have  the  interests  of  the  village 
more  to  heart  than  Jackson,  who  was  single, 
and.  lived  with  his  "crazy"  mother  and 
"cranky"  sister.  Jackson  was  said  to  be  un- 
der this  spinster's  thumb,  and  not  only  would 
the  ban  be  placed  upon  the  saloons,  as  here- 
tofore, but  there  would  be  a  license  put  upon 
their  very  tea  and  coffee,  both  of  which  Ma- 
tilda Jackson  was  known  to  eschew. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  by  the  inspec- 
tors, sitting  in  the  dim  light  and  cold  of  the 
village  fire  department,  it  was  found  that 
Tobiah  Jackson  had  received  a  goodly  major- 
ity. Phillips  flung  himself  angrily  out  of  the 
room,  declaring  that  the  people  of  his  town 
would  elect  the  devil  if  he  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  other  ticket. 

But  in  the  morning  the  blacksmith  was 
early  at  his  shop,  pounding  iron  as  merrily  as 
ever,  and  when  Tobiah  Jackson  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  corner  grocery  Phillips  hailed 
him  as  president  of  their  village,  and  called 
him  across  the  street  to  shake. his  hand. 

Jackson  was  a  large,  well-formed  man  near- 
ing  the  half-century  mark,  but  every  whit  as 
strong  and  active  as  he  had  been  a  score  of 
years  earlier.  In  his  face  he  strongly  resem- 
bled the  generally  accepted  portrait  of 
Grant,  and  in  a  modest,  way  was  proud  of 
the  fact.  Had  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
lasted  a  year  or  two  longer  he  would  have 
beW  found  at  the  front  serving  under  his  idol. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  fought  the  battles 
out  under  the  lamp  by  the  kitchen  fire,  first 
with  the  county  newspaper  as  the  field  of 
action,  and  later  between  the  covers  of  some 
standard  work  spread  upon  the  table  after 
the  supper  dishes  had  been  cleared  away. 

Tobiah  Jackson  had  a  modest  library,  con- 
sisting of  history  and  biography,  a  set  of  en- 
cyclopedias, with  three  or  four  volumes  of 
standard  fiction,  and  a  row  of  school-books 
of  two  generations  past.  It  was  probably 
due  to  some  remark  of  his  mother's  that  led 
Jiim,  soon  after  his  election,  to  begin  reading 
for  the  third  time  the  life  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Tobiah  rightly  felt  that  such  study 
would  help  him  discharge  the  duties  which  he 
had  assumed  in  accepting  the  office  his  neigh- 
bors had  honored  him  with. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  September 
that  anything  happened  to  mark  his  adminis- 
tration above  that  of  a  dozen  which  had 
preceded  him.  He  had  gone  to  do  a  bit  of 
work  in  the  village  cemetery,  which  lay  be- 


yond his  farm,  where  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  his  only  child  lay  burled  in  a  single 
grave.  It  was  early  in  the  morning.  Hardly 
had  he  begun  his  task  when  there  came  a 
shout  from  the  road,  and  some  one  beckoned 
to  him  to  come  nearer. 

"I  guess  ye  hain't  heard  what  happened  in 
tauwn  las'  night,"  said  Beagle,  as  he  flung 
his  legs  over  the  side  of  his  buggj'.  Beagle 
was  the  village  constable.  A  bit  of  excite- 
ment appeared  in  his  manner  and  action,  and 
Jackson  knew  there  was  something  serious 
which  demanded  his  official  notice.  "Widow 
Phillips  was  murdered  in  her  home!  There's 
a  big  excitement!  Ever'body's  talkitf  of 
lyncbin'  the  murderer!" 

"Murdered'?  Widow  Phillips?  A  murder  in 
Saugatauk!"  repeated  the  amazed  listener. 
Then  the  mind  of  the  official  came  to  him. 
"Where  did  you  get  'im— the  murderer?"  de- 
manded Jackson,  sternly.  "You're  responsible 
for  your  prisoner!  It's  our  duty  to  see  that 
he  has  a  fair  trial!" 

"I  hain't  got  'im,  nor  nobody  else.  They 
don't  know  who  it  was  as  did  it.  Some  say 
it  was  Jimmie  McPhee.  Jimmie  was  there 
yesterday  workin'  for  the  widow.  It  was  done 
with  his  fish-spaar;  at  least  there's  them  as 
say  it's  his'n.  The  fish-spear  is  there.  It  was 
found  in  the  back  yard.  It's  covered  with 
blood!  The  points  jest  fit  the  markin's  on 
the  widow's  body!  The  sight's  a  terror!  Her 
body!   Lord!   An'  at  her  age!" 

"Has  any  one  seen  Jimmie?" 

"No.  He's  keepin'  dark.  Phillips  is  talkin' 
the  most  of  lynchin',  but  there's  plenty  as  is' 
willin'  to  join  him  in  'vengin'  his  mother's 
death.  My  horse  there  ought  to  be  shod, 
but  there'll  be  no  work  at  the  blacksmith's 
this  day!' 

"Phillips  talkin'  o'  lynchin'!"  exclaimed 
Jackson,  imt)atiently.  "Wh.v,  it  ain't  six 
months  since  he  run  for  an  office  that  would 
put  him  at  the  bead  o'  law  in  Saugatauk. 
But  it's  the  man's  mother.  If  it  had  be'n 
my  mother—" 

"It's  a  terror!"  repeated  the  constable, 
with  an  awful  shake  of  the  head.  "Her  body 
was  fearfully  mangled.  Why,  there  was 
blood—" 

"We've  got  to  find  Jimmie,"  interrupted 
Jackson,  "and  put  him  where  he'll  be  safe, 
an'  guard  him.  There'll  have  to  be  an  in- 
quest— " 

"I'm  goin'  for  the  coroner  now,"  said  Bea- 
gle, as  he  threw  his  legs  back  into  the  cart. 
"I  thought  I'd  stop  an'  tell  ye,  as  ye  ought 
to  know  'bout  it." 

Jackson  felt  that  his  presence  was  de- 
manded in  the  village  among  the  living,  and 
struck  out  across  the  fields  for  his  home, 
there  to  array  himself  in  suitable  clothes, 
which  meant  his  Sunday  black,  as  best  cal- 
culated to  command  the  respect  due  to  his 
position.  As  he  passed  through  a  strip  of 
Fenton's  woods,  between  the  river  and  the 
railroad,  he  came  suddenlv  upon  Jimmie  Mc- 
Phee; the  simple-minded  fellow  was  on  his 
hands  and  knees  poking  among  the  leaves 
under  a  fallen  tree.  Jackson  pounced  upon 
him  at  once. 

"You  can't  hide  under  there,  Jimmie,'"  said 
the  chief  officer  of  the  village.  "I've  got  you 
now,  and  you've  got  to  come  with  me." 

Jimmie  turned  his  head  and  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  man  who  held  him  in  so  close 
an  embrace.  He  was  not  greatly  frightened, 
for  he  was  used  to  being  put  upon  by  men 
and  boys  who  liked  to  make  sport  of  him. 

"Aw,  it's  you,  Mr.  Jackson!"  drawled  the 
half-wit,  and  he  broke  into  a  grunting,  nasal 
laugh.  "I  thought  it  wns  some  o'  the  boys. 
Hu-ugh-ugh,  ugh,  ugh!  Did  ye  think  I 
wanted  to  crawl  under  there?  I  was  lookin' 
for  my  fish-spear." 

"Never  mind  your  fish-spear,  Jimmie;  I 
want  you  to  come  up  to  the  house  with  me." 

Jackson  let  go  his  hold  on  the  other.  Jim- 
mie's  face  had  a  perfectly  natural  look,  and 
reflected  no  desire  to  escape.  His  drawl  be- 
came a  wail,  as  he  continued: 

"I  hid  my  spear  under  there,  but  'tain't 
there  now;  some  dnm'  boys  have  taken  an' 
stolen  It.  I  never  can  find  anything  where 
I  put  it.  I  bet  I  know  who  it  was,  an'  it 
won't  be  healthy  for  him  if  I  ketch  him 
once!"  His  voice  was  pitched  on  a  high  ke.v 
and  lost  itself  in  a  squeak.  Jimmie  calmed 
himself  after  this  explosion,  but  continued 
presently,  in  sort  of  a  whine,  "If  you've  got 
some  work  for  me  to  do,  Mr.  Jackson,  I'll 
go  up  to  the  house  with  you." 

Jackson  was  considerably  puzzled  by  his 
prisoner's  behavior;  but  his  eye  detecting, 
blood-spots  on  the  colored  shirt  which  Jim- 
mie wore,  he  felt  it  his  dut.v  to  take  him 
into  custody.  He  made  the  child-man  pre- 
cede him  across  the  fields  toward  the  house. 
Jimmie  talked  in  his  usual  constant  stream, 
breaking  at  times  into  loud  guffaws  at^  his 
own  fancied  witticisms. 

"That  topknot  hen  ye  give  me  won't  lay 
any  more  eggs,  Mr.  Jackson,"  drawled  Jim- 
mie, in  his  high,  nasal  monotone.  "Hu-ugh- 
ugh-ugh!"  he  laughed.  "I  killed  her  this 
mornin'  before  daylight."  He  finished  his  sen- 


tence with  a  rising  inflection.  "1  had  to  git 
out  before  sun  up  to  ketch  her.  Hu-ugh-ugh- 
ugh!  She  bled  like  a  stuck  pig.  Ma,  she 
said  they'd  think  I'd  committed  a  murder— 
hu-ugh-ugh-ugh !" 

Jackson  was  thinking  what  he  should  do 
with  his  prisoner.  He  was  far  from  con- 
vinced that  Jimmie  was  guilty.  But  innocent 
or  guilty,  it  might  not  be  safe  for  him  to 
appear  in  the  village  if  there  was  earnest  talk 
of  lynching  some  one.  The  half-wii's  story 
of  the  hen  might  be  true,  and  it  might  not. 
Jackson  determined  to  stop  at  the  McPhee's 
when  in  the  village  and  inquire. 

After  thinking  over  many  schemes,  one 
presented  itself  to  the  village  president  for 
subjecting  his  prisoner  to  a  secret  incarcera- 
tion.  They  were  drawing  near  his  barns. 

"You're  a  good  un  at  pickin'  over  ■  bean, 
ain't  ye,  Jimmie?"  Jackson  asked. 

"I  guess  I  be,"  returned  Jimmie,  in  a  loud, 
complacent  drawl.  "I  picked  over  forty  bush- 
el for  Huckins  down  here  on  the  turnpike 
road  last  year.   He  said  'at  I — " 

"I've  gQt  a  few  that  I  want  picked  over," 
interrupted  Jackson;  "but,  ye  see,  I  don't 
want  any  one  to  know  about  it.  Do  ye  s'pose 
ye  kin  keep  quiet  an'  not  let  any  one  know 
ye  are  at  work  for  me?" 

"I  guess  I  can,"  Jimmie  answered,  drag- 
ging his  words  out  noisily.  "Huckins,  he 
said  'at  I — " 

"Kot  so  loud.  Jimmie!  Sh-sh!  We're  get- 
tin'  near  the  house.  I  don't  want  the  women- 
folks to  know  about  this.  Here — in  the  shed! 
It'll  be  rather  dark  at  first,  but  I  guess  you 
can  see  after  you  get  a  little  used  to  it.  I'll 
have  to  lock  you  in,  Jimmie,  so's  no  one  will 
stumble  on  you  while  ye're  workin'.  ^Now 
mind,  mum  is  the  woM.  You  can  put  the 
clean  beans  in  this  barrel.  See,  it's  gettin' 
lighter  a'ready.  I'll  come  by  'n'  by  an'  see 
how  ye're  gettin'  along." 

Jackson  shoved  to  the  shed  door  and  a 
moment  after  the  key  clicked  in  the  padlock. 

Arra.ved  in  his  best  clothes,  which  were 
donned  over  bis  woolen  shirt,  Jackson  strode 
into  the  village.  Everywhere  little  knots  of 
men  broke  at  his  coming,  o'ni.v  to  form  again 
about  him.  AVomen  ran  from  house  to  house, 
throwing  their  aprons  over  their  heads,  or 
stood  in  their  yards  talkiug  acro.ss  the  fence. 
The  horrible  crime  was  the  all-absorbing 
topic. 

Jackson  made  his  way  to  the  back  door  of 
the  McPhee  home.  Jimmie's  mother,  old  and 
grizzle-headed,  was  wringing  her  hands  and 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  the  dish- 
towel. 

"Ou-wy!  he  never  did  it,  Mr.  Jackson!"  she 
cried,  coming  at  him  with  almost  a  fighting 
frenzy.  "Jimmie  never  did  it,  Mr.  Jackson! 
He  may  not  be  so  bright  as  some,  but  he  is 
hairmless,  Mr.  Jackson!  He  is  hairmless!  Ye 
air  president  the  while,  Mr.  Jackson,  an'  can 
save  him!  Ou-wy!  he  never  did  it!  Me  boy — 
me  baby  boy!  Jimmie,  the  lad!  An'  they  may 
have  him  this  moment!  Ou-wy!' 

"Be  still,  Mrs.  McPhee,  and  answer  me 
trul.v.  Did  Jimmie  kill  a  chicken  this  morn- 
in'?" 

"Faith,  an'  he  did  that,  trooly.  I  was  dress- 
in'  it  when  they  come  to  me  wid  the  story 
that  upset  me  intoirely.  Here  it  is,  that  ye 
ma.v  see  wid  yer  own  eyes.  An'  the  blood 
was  that  thick  on  the  lad  that  I  said— I  said 
it,  Mr.  Jackson,  never  thinkin',  Mr.  Jackson — 
I  said,  says  I,  'They'll  think,  lad,  that  ye've 
committed  a  murther,'  I  says,  never  thinkin', 
says  I.  Ou-wy!  an'  ye  will  save  him,  Mr. 
Jackson?" 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  Mrs.  McPhee.  I'll 
stand  by  your  son,  an'  see  that  he  has  every 
right  of  a  free  man.   Now  calm  yourself!" 

"Thank  ye,  Mr.  Jackson,  thank  ye!  There'll 
be  one  that'll  ever  pray  for  ye,  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  while  there's  breath  in  me  bod.v!" 

There  was  less  talk  of  l.vnehing  than  Jack- 
son had  expected  _to  find  from  the  few  words 
which  he  had  had  with  the  constable.  Phil- 
lips came  at  him  excitedly,  shaking  his  fist 
and  demanding  that  something  be  done  to 
catch  the  murderer.  It  was  he  who  had  iden- 
tified the  fish-spear  as  belonging  to  Jimmie 
McPhee;  for  Jimmie  had  had  it  at  the  shop 
but  a  short  time  before,  and  the  blacksmith 
had  fastened  the  head  upon  the  new  handle 
which  it  bore.  A  score  of  men  vfere  search- 
ing for  the  suspected  fellow,  and  the  longer 
they  failed  to  find  him  the  more  it  convinced 
all  of  his  guilt. 

Jackson  visited  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and 
b.v  virtue  of  his  office  took  the  blood-stained 
fish-spear  in  charge.  He  had  determined  to 
carry  this  home  and  confront  Jimmie  with  it, 
and  mark  how  the  half-wit  behaved  himself. 
If  ho  acknowledged  that  the  spear  was  his, 
then  Jackson  intended  to  transfer  the  prisoner 
to  tile  count.v  jail.  He  believed  that  this 
could  be  done  safel.v  if  he  conducted  Jimmie 
b.v  a  rountlabout  way  at  the  noon  hour,  when 
most  of  the  village  people  were  at  their  din- 
ner. It  never  occurred  to  the  man  that  his 
townsmen  could  have  a  reason  for  concealing 
their  intentions  from  him;  he  believed  what 
he  had  overheard  accurately  reflected  their 
minds. 

"Do  you  know  whose  this  is?"  Jackson 
asked,  when  he  stood  before  his  prisoner, 
fish-spear  in  hand. 

"I  gness  I  do.  Hu-ugh-ugh-ugh!  That's 
mine.  W'here'd  ye  get  it,  Mr.  Jackson? 
What's  that?"— examining  the  blood-spots. 
"Somebody's  be'n  usin'  it,"  he  drawled.  Jim- 
mie smelled  of  the  stains.  "That  ain't  fish- 
blood."   And  he  carried  it  again  to  his  nose. 

Jackson  saw  no  signs  of  guilt  in  these  ac- 


tions; nevertheless  he  believed  it  his  duty  to 
place  the  fellow  under  temporary  arrest  at 
least. 

"Ho^  are  you  gettin'  on,  Jimmie?"  he 
asked,  with  a  look  toward  the  beans. 

"Purty  well,  Mr.  Jackson.  It's  dark,  an'  1 
can't  do  it  very  fast.  1  done  all  o'  that," 
pointing  to  the  barrel. 

"That's  not  bad.  Well,  ye  can  keep  right 
at  it,  Jimmie.  I'll  bring  your  dinner  out  here. 
They  ain't  no  one  found  you  here,  have 
they?"  ' 

"Nary  one,  Mr.  Jackson.  Aw,  I  kin  keep 
dark  when— when  I  want  to.  Hu-ugh-ugh- 
ugh!" 

Jackson  had  an  early  dinner,  and  when 
Jlnmiie  had  finished  his  the  time  had  come 
to  set  out  for  the  jail,  which  was  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  fire  department. 

"Jimmie,"  said  Jackson,  "I  want  to  get  to 
the  engine-house  without  any  one  seeing  me. 
How  am  I  going  to  do  it?" 

"That's  easy,"  grunted  Jimmie,  coming  to 
the  door.  "Go  right  out  here,  down  through 
the  corn,  an'  then  along  Moshier's  fence  till 
ye  get  to  the  lumber-yard;  then  ye  cut 
through  there  an'  along  the  river-bank  till 
ye  come  to  the  tannery;  then  up  Bleeker's 
wood-lot  till  ye  come  to  the  back  door  of  the 
jail — an'  there  ye  are!" 

Apparently  this  was  more  than  Jackson 
could  remember.  "Jimmie,  you  lead  the 
wa.v,"  he  said. 

"Hu-ugh-ugh-ugh!  Come  on,"  said  Jimmie. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Bud  Phillips  ran  out 
the  front  door  of  the  fire  department,  and 
lifting  up  his  youthful  voice  in  the  street, 
cried; 

"He's  caught!  They've  got  'im!  Jimmie's 
caught!  The  murderer — Jimmie,  the  mur- 
derer—he's caught;  he's  in  jail!  I  seed  'im 
behind  the  bars!  Granny's  blood  is  on  'im! 
Oh,  he's  jlist  like  mad!" 

"There'll  be  a  mob  here  in  ten  minutesi" 
exclaimed  Beagle,  with  a  look  that  foreboded 
trouble.  * 

"Have  ye  notified  the  sheriff?"  asked  Jack- 
son, anxiousl.v. 

"I  telephoned  his  wife  at  Centreville.  He's 
aout  o'  tauwn,  she  said.  He  can't  get  here 
one  mite  before  midnight." 

"Our  duty's  plain.  We've  got  to  protect 
the  prisoner,"  declared  Jackson.  "What  have 
we  got  to  defend  our  position  with?  Is 
Bleeker's  Winchester  here?  Y'es,  there  it-is.  " 

"There  are  pistols  in  the  drawer,"  said 
Marker,  who  was  the  village  clerk. 

"Y'on  wouldn't  shoot  any  one?"  questioned 
Beagle.    "If  the.v  are  determined — " 

"AVe  must  be  determined,  too.  I  tell  you 
the  pri'sDner  shall  be  protected  in  his  right." 
declared  Jackson,  in  a  voice  which  boded  ill 
to  all  who  opposed  him.  "Barricade  •  the 
doors!"  he  commanded,  and  looked  about  him 
to  see  what  force  he  could  rely  upon. 

There  were  the  clerk,  and  Smith,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  fire  department,  both  of  whom 
could  be  trusted  to  stand  by  their  chief. 
Phister,  the  village  marshal,  hearing  the  boy's 
shout  in  the  street,  came  running  in.  and 
following  him  were  two  trustees.  Besides 
these  there  were  three  fellows  who  were 
lounging  in  the  place  at  the  time,  and  who 
would  lend  their  aid  so  long  as  there  was  a 
show  of  success— in  all  a  force  of  ten. 

"Don't  let  anj'  more  in,"  commanded  Jack- 
son, after  the  two  trustees  had  squeezed 
through  the  narrow  opening.  "I'll  go  onto 
the  second  floor  and  speak  to  the  men  out- 
side from  a  window." 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  had  gathered  in  the 
street  as  yet,  and  these,  to  all  appearances, 
were  peaceably  inclined.  They  stood  below 
before  the  great  doors  which  had  been  closed 
against  them;  some  were  clamoring  for  ad- 
mission; some  were  looking  through  a  key- 
hole or  searching  for  a  crevice  to  furnish 
them  a  view  of  the  interior;  two  or  three 
were  trying  to  peer  in  at  the  barred  window. 

"See  here,  men — Forest,  Jones.  Neel.v," 
called  Jackson,  from  the  opening  above.  "For 
the  sake  of  peace  and  the  good  name  of  Sau- 
gatauk I  must  ask  .von  to  keep  awa.v  from  this 
building.    Let  every  man  return  to  his  work." 

"Have  ye  got  'im?  Have  .ve  got  Jimmie?" 
the.v  inquired,  with  little  h<'ed  to  his  words. 

"Jimmie  is  locked  in  the  cell,  an'  I  shall 
hold  him  for  examination  an'  trial.  So  far 
as  is  in  my  power  I'  promise  you  that  justice 
shall  be  done.   Now  return  to—" 

"Do  ye  think  he  did  it,  Jackson?  Did  he 
kill  the  old  lady?" 

"I  don't  know,  Neely,"  answered  Jackson. 
"He  hasn't  acted  at  all  Ijke  a  guilty  man  to 
me.  But  there  are  circumstances  which  are 
very  int-riminating.  If  we  all  keep  cool 
heads  the  truth  will  come  out." 

"Let  ns  see  Jimmie.  Give  us  a  peep  at 
him,"  called  Ihe  men,  with  uplifted  faces. 

"No;  it  isn't  be.st.  1  have  asked  you  to  go 
away;  if  you  will  not  listen  to  my  wishes  1 
must  order  .von  away  an'  enforce  it  the  best 
I  can.  Men,  you  have  elected  me  to  be  your 
head;  now  obey  me,  an'  leave  at  once." 

"Give  us  one  look  at  Jimmie  an'  we'll  go 
away.   You've  let  some  in;  let  us  fn,  too!" 

"They  are  village  officers,  like  m.vself." 

A  jeer  went  up  from  tlie  crowd.  ■ 

"What  office  does  Mikey  Milroady  hold? 
When  did  you  ever  elect  Sandy  Wallace?  An' 
there's  that  unnaturalized  Canuck—" 

Jackson  had  forgotten  the  three  loungers. 
But  he  was  quick  with  an  explanation. 

"They  are  here  to  help  me  in  case  I  need 
them,"  he  answered. 

"We'll  help  you.  Let  us  in."  returned  the 
men  below. 
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Every  moment  the  number  in  the  street 
•ncreased.     Women  were  gathering  on  the 
corner  beyond,  and  a  few  had  ventured  as 
liiear  as  the  walk  opposite.   Jackson  looked 
Anxiously  over  the  crowd  for  Phillips^  he  was 
Itfraid  of  what  might  happen  when  the  son 
ef  the  murdered  woman  should  come  to  take 
he  lead.   If  he  could  get  the  crowd  to  dls- 
erse  before  then  all  might  be  well. 
"Once  more,  men!   Will  you  go  to  your 
ork?"  Jackson  demanded. 
"What's  bitin'  ye,  Toby,"  shouted  an  irrev- 
reut  fellow.    "We  ain't  doin'  no  harm  here." 
"Send  yer  helpers  out  after  us!   Drive  us 
way  if  ye  can!"  cried  another. 
■•'Come,"  yelled  a  third;  "arrest  us  all,  be- 
d,  and  gl'  us  a  chance  to  see  the  fool  mur- 
erer!" 

"Put  us  in  jail  wid  'im!" 
Shouts  and  jeers  rose  from  the  men.  Jack- 
son's face  grew  dark  with  anger.  A  happy 
thought  came  to  him,  and  he  called  b.-ick  down 
the  stairs  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  on 
the  outside. 

"Fire  up  the  engine.  Smith!   Drop  the  sue-, 
tion-pipe  into  the  cistern  an'  pass  the  nozzle 
>4ip  to  me!" 

"Yl!"  screamed  a  lad  iu  the  street,  throwing 
up  his  bauds  and  dancing  with  delight,  "he's 
goin'  to  squirt  on  'em!" 

The  shouting  and  jeering  weut  on  with  in- 
creased voUiuie,  and  mingled  with  it  was 
greater  pounding  and  rattling  at  the  double 
doors  below.  Some  one  started  the  cry  of 
fire,  with  the  idea  that  Jackson  would  be 
forced  to  send  out  the  department  and  thus 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  rush  in.  The 
men  grew  more  and  more  surly  and  imperti- 
nent, and  urged'one  another  on;  plainly  they 
lacked  but  a  leader  to  do  something  desperate. 

"Here  comes  Phillips!"  shouted  a  man  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  mob. 

"Phillips!  Phillips!  'Rah  for  Phillips! 
He'll  let  us  in!  Make  way  for  Phillips;  we'll 
follow!  Got  a  rope  foi^  Jimmie?  Hang  the 
fool!  We'll  back  ye  up,  I'hlllips!  Break  in 
the  doors!"  These  were  the  cries  that  could 
be  distinguished  above  the  general  roar  of  the 
crazy-going  men. 

Jackson  stood  iu  the  window,  vainly  motion- 
ing silence.  "Phillips,  let  me  speSk  to  you! 
Men,  be  still!"  he  commanded.  "Is  this  law- 
abiding  Saugatauk?  Stand  back!" 

Jackson  smelt  burning  pine  and  knew  that 
Smith  had  started  a  quick  fire  in  the  engine. 
Marker  came  to  him  with  the  pistols  and  the 
Winchester. 

"Give  'em  a  cOuple  of  shots  over  their 
heads.  That'll  scare  'em  off. 
"Bang!  Bang!"  went  the  Winchester. 
The  mob  started  back  and  there  was  silence 
for  a  moment.  The  men  stood  lookiug  at  one 
another  an  instant  as  if  questioning  who  had 
been  hit. 

"Don't  be  scared,  boys,"  cried  torest,  run- 
ning to  rejoin  the  excited  throng.  He  bad 
been  to  the  smithy  for  a  sledge-hammer, 
and  from  the  distance  had  had  an  accurate 
view  of  Jackson's  movements.  "He 'tired  in 
the  air!   He  dassn't  shoot  us!" 

"No,  damn  'im,  he  dassn't,"  declared  Phil- 
lips. "Take  that,  you  old  boodler,"  he 
called,  and  fluug  a  great  stone  directly  at 
Jackson.  It  struck  the  raised  window  where 
the  glass  was  double,  and  sent  the  shattered 
panes  flying  all  about.  "Come  on,  fellows," 
Phillips  continued,  taking  the  sledge  from 
Forest  and  dashing  toward  the  barred  doors. 

At  that  moment  Phister  came  dragging  the 
hose  to  the  window. 

"Let  Dan'l  Webster  have  his  say,"  cried  the 
marshal,  above  the  tumult.  "He  uin't  afraid 
to  hit  'em.    Spit  on  'em  now,  Dan'l!'' 

"He'll  throw  cold  water  on  their  ardor," 
gloated  the  clerk,  and  ran  to  a.  point  where 
he  could  communicate  with  the  engineer. 

"Dan'l  Webster"  was  belching  forth  a  great 
volume  of  steamy  smoke,  which  wound  its 
way  out  throug'h  the  vent  above;  panting  and 
coughing,  every  glistening  and  shining  cylin- 
der was  in  a  tremble. 

"Let  'er  go!"  shouted  Marker. 

At  the  window  there  was  a  splutter  and 
sneezing  as  the  air  and  water  were  forced 
from  the  nozzle.  Then  the  stream  flowed 
full  and  powerful  upon  the  heads  and  breasts 
of  the  raging  mob  beneath.  Jackson  directed 
the  hose,  and  gave  the  leaders  the  water 
point-blank.  There  was  a  flying  of  hats;  hu- 
manity rolled  and  tumbled,  coughed  and 
choked,  and  fled,  cursing  and  screaming. 
Dust  filled  the  air,  and  mud  was  spattered 
from  the  quickly  made  pools  and  rivulets. 
Wet  and  panting  the  men  took  themselves  to 
a  safe  distance. 

Jackson  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  His  pris- 
oner was  safe  for  a  time  at  least.  Phillips 
threw  himself  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside 
and  coughed  the  water  from  his  lungs. 

"Let  'em  squirt,"  he  breathed  hard;  "the 
water  won't  last  forever!"  And  with  an  oath, 
meant  as  a  death-warrant  for  Jimmie,  "We'll 
have  'im  yet,  curse  'im!" 

But  Jackson  knew  too  well  the  value  of  hus- 
banding his  powers  of  defense,  and  ordered 
the  stream  stopped  till  there  should  be  need 
of  it  again.  An  anxious  hour  passed,  in  which 
those  within  the  building  watched  the  men 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  drying  them- 
selves in  the  sun.  Words  were  exchanged 
from  time  to  time;  .fackson  exhorted  them  to 
behave  as  became  law-abiding  citizens,  while 
the  mob  hurled  back  abusive  language,  with 
threats  of  what  it  would  do  presently. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Phillips 
seemed  to  be  holding  a  council  with  the 


men  whom  he  gathered  about  him.  Then 
there  was  a  division  of  his  forces,  and  one 
half  of  the  mob  marched  down  the  street  and 
turned  at  the  corner. 

"They're  going  to  attack  us  in  the  rear," 
said  one  of  the  trustees. 

"Had  better  carry  the  hose  to  the  window 
over  the  back  door,  eh'!"  asked  Marker,  laying 
quick  hands  upon  the  no^tzle. 

"No,"  returned  Jackson,  sharply;  "  put  on 
another  line  and  run  it  to  the  back  window. 
They  menu  to  chtirge  us  front  an'  rear  to- 
gether. He  quick,  men!  Beagle  an'  Harris 
stay  hero  with  nie.  Phister,  I  shall  hold  you 
responsible  for  a  failure  at  that  end.  Keep 
out  o'  sight;  let  'em  make  the  charge,  an' 
then  Wet  'em— drown  'em!  One  more  cold 
bath  nmy  bring  them  to  their  right  minds!" 

When  cries  were  heard  at  the  rear  of  the 
building  Jackson  sprang  back  from  the  win- 
dow as  if  to  carry  his  end  of  the  hose  to  the 
point  now  threatened.  Instantly  Phillips  led 
the  remaining  force  in  a  wild  charge  for 
the  doors  iu  front.  Jackson  let  them  reach  a 
point  immediately  beneath  the  shattered  win-' 
dow  befdrr  he  jja.sscd  the  word  for  water;  then 
he  thrust  the  udzzic  through  the  opening  and 
let  them  have  it  as  at  the  first,  except  that 
he  gave  rather  more  to  Phillips  this  time. 

Presently  shouting  from  the  back  room  told 
Jackson  that  his  men  had  beaten  oil  the  at- 
tack there.  Marker  joined  him,  gloating  over 
the  .sport  which  it  was  for  those  inside.  Even 
the  village  prcsiilciil  fdund  tiuic  tor  something 
expressive  of  grim  humor. 

When  the  blacksmith  recovered,  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  found  that  his  men  iu  the  rear 
had  been  defeated  also,  he  called  his  leaders 
about  him  for  a  second  council.  The  result 
of  this  he  made  known  iu  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  from  the  center  of.  the  road,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  with  rage  and  the  double  wet- 
ting. "Hey,  there,  Jackson!"  he  called,  to 
command  the  attention  of  those  inside.  "Ye 
might  as  well  give  up,  for  we're  goin'  to  see 
this  through  if  we  have  to  starve  ye  out. 
You're  a  man  as  believes  the  majority  ought 
to  rule.  I've  got  the  majority  with  me  this 
time.  Ye'll  save  trouble  if  ye  give  up  peace- 
ably now.  We  don't  want  to  destroy  no  prop- 
erty. Y'e  have  resisted  long  enough  to  uphold 
your  honor;  an'  all  I  ask  now  is  for  ye  to 
give  up  Jimmie.  There's  no  disgrace  in  yield- 
in'  to  a  superior  force." 

"Phillips,  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self," returned  Jackson.  "Go  home  to  your 
dead,  where  you  belong,  an'  leave  the  law  to 
take  its  course.  I  promise  you  the  guilty 
shall  be  punished.  And  I  promise  you,  too, 
that  so  long  as  I  have  strength  to  hold  up 
an  arm  I  shall  resist  mob  violence." 
Then  followed  a  war  of  words. 
As  darkness  drew  on  stones  and  other 
missiles  were  hurled  at  the  building.  From 
movements  it  was  evident  that  Phillips  was 
surrounding  the  fire  department,  with  the  in- 
tention of  establishing  a  siege.  Jackson  hur- 
ried to  the  telephone,  mutBing  tlje  bell  before 
ringing  up.  Phister's  daughter  was  in  charge 
of  the  central,  and  he  was  certain  of  loyalty 
there.  He  left  an  order  for  the  sheriff  to 
bring  a  suf^cient  posse  when  he  came  at 
midnight,  and  then  he  called  up  his  own  home 
and  asked  that  an  effort  be  made  to  smuggle 
some  supper  in  to  them. 

Tilly  Jackson  at  once  bustled  about  the 
house,  making  ready  a  lunch  for  ten  men. 
The  spirit  of  excitement  had  reached  the 
farm;  this,  with  the  continued  absence  of  her 
son,  made  the  old  lady  'uneasy. 

"Toby  is  havin'  trouble  with  them  nulli- 
fiers,"  murmured  the  mother,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands. 

"No,  ma;  it's  the  Phillip-pinos,"  returned 
the  daughter,  rejoicing  in  her  wit  and  the 
stirring  times.  "But  Toby  is  enough  for  'em." 

"Oh,  so  it  is!  Of  course,  of  course!"  re- 
peated the  ojd  lady.  !'Yes,  Toby'll  do  what  is 
right!" 

Jackson  had  bid  his  men  be  on  the  lookout 
for  some  one  with  their  supper.  So  when  a 
jSkirted  figure  was  seen  stealing  through  the 
gloom,  along  the  wood  piled  high  in  Bleeker's 
lot,  the  hose  was  not  turned  on,  but  Marker 
was  sent  to  the  back  door  to  admit  Tilly 
with  a  heavily  laden  basket.  While  they  were 
refreshing  themselves  the  cry  of  Are  arose 
once  more,  and  presently  flames  were  'seen 
lifting  in  the  direction  of  the  old  tannery. 

"Now  there  is  a  fire!"  exclaimed  Harris. 

"Yes,  a  fire!  Fire!" 

The  mob  outside  were  rending  the  air  with 
their  cries.  The  flames  rose  higher,  filling  the 
streets  with  shadows  and  causing  the  sky  to 
glow  with  rich  color. 

"It  is  the  old  red  tannery.  Phillips  has  set 
fire  to  it!" 

"No,  some  boys  have  done  it,"  said  Tilly. 
"I  passed  them  in  coming  down." 

"Shall  you  let  the  department  go?" 

"No,"  answered  Jackson.  "The  sheds  aren't 
worth  saving.  Phillips  shall  pay  for  this; 
his  lawlessness  has  bred  more  lawlessness." 

The  mob  yelled  itself  hoarse  demanding  that 
the  steamer  be  sent  to  play  upon  the  flames. 
But  Jackson  held  firm  in  his  course.  The 
light  of  the  fire  revealed  bis  sister's  face,  and 
the  enraged  throng  easily  guessed  her  mis- 
sion.  Again  they  had  been  baffled. 

Shortly  after  Phillips  learned  the  sheriff 
was  comiug  with  a  large  posse,  and  he  re- 
solved on  one  last  desperate  stroke.  He  came 
across  the  street  alone,  with  uplifted  hand, 
in  the  attitude  of  one  wishing  to  hold  parley. 
Jackson  believed  that  if  he  could  talk  calmly 
with  the  man  he  could  persuade  him  to  give 


up  his  lawless  intention,  aud  readily  granted 
him  an  intervii  \v.  He  left  Beagle  in  charge 
of  the  hose  abnvt',  and  slipping  through  the 
single  side  door,  a|jpeared  in  the  street  at 
the  foot  of  the  building. 

"Say,  Jackson,"  bci;aii  i'liilliiis,  iiassivcly. 
Then  with  a  sudden  trcacUcions  iu(i\ cuient, 
like  some  infuriated  beast,  he  sprang  upon 
the  pri^sideut  of  the  village  aud  bore  him  to 
the  earth.  With  a  yell  of  triumph  the  mob 
dashed  forward.  The  engineer  instinctively 
felt  they  had  been  bi'li-aycd.  and  without 
waiting  for  the  wmd  iiiiiicil  llic  watci-  into 
both  lines.  J.icksna  and  I'hiUips  writhed  and 
struggled  in  lln'  shailnw  mC  the  building.  Bea- 
gle directed  the  stream  on  the  advancing 
crowd  and  beat  it  back. 

"Fair  play  uaow,  men,"  he  called.  "Let  'em 
fight  It  nout.   His  side  wins  who  wins." 

This  half  ]iiy;illy  cor^l  I'.caslc  liis  position. 
But  meantinii'  his  liosc  did  gn^d  sci\  iic;  and 
the  mob,  held  in  check,  could  only  yell  en- 
couragement to  their  chief.  Flames  fnun 
the  burning  tannery  still  gave  a  lurid  light 
to  the  scene.  'J'hc  combatants  were  both 
very  powerful  men.  Jackson,  tal;iii  at  a 
disad\antage,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  light 
before  it  was  fairly  begun.  Slowly,  steadily, 
however,  he  worked  his  arms  loose  from  the 
blacksmith's  mightj'  hug  which  pinioned  them 
at  his  side.  Now  they  rolled  on  the  ground 
in  the  dark  and  mud;  imw  the.v  struggled  to 
their  feet,  their  faces  showing  fierce  and  an- 
gry in  the  murky  glow.  Above  theii-  heads 
the  stream  of  water  kept  up  a  steady  sib- 
ulation,  hissing  defiance  to  the  circling  mob. 

Little  by  little  Jackson  gained  upon  his 
antagonist.  Now  he  had  him  by  tlie  wrists 
and  forced  him  back  against  the  building. 
The  two  were  panting  almost  as  furiously 
as  the  steamer  within.  The  door  through 
which  Jackson  had  issued  stood  slightly  ajar; 
inserting  his  elbow,  with  a  deft  movement 
he  fluug  it  wide  open.  With  a  cry  the  cres- 
cent mob  started  forward,  but  Beagle  with 
his  stream  of  water  swept  the  front  of  the 
building  as  with  some  giant  blade  bloody  in 
the  fireliglit. 

The  moment  of  supreme  effort  had  come. 
Phillips  fought  hard.  He  comprehended 
Jackson's  intentions,  but  felt  his  ability  to 
cope  with  him  slipping  away.  Slowly,  relent- 
lessly the  force  was  applied  which  bore  him 
across, the  threshold.  Then  with  one  powerful 
eft'ort  Jackson  threw  his  man  within  the  walls 
of  the  department,  turned  swiftly  and  bolted 
the  door  behind  him.  Another  instant  and  he 
.was  again  upon  the  blacksmith;  but  Phillips 
had  given  up  the  fight.  Exhausted  he  lay  in 
a  heap  upon  the  floor. 

"Y'ou  couldn't  'a'  done  that,  Jackson,"  he 
panted,  "but  with  the  two  wettin's  and  not 
a  thing  to  eat  to-day—" 

Beagle  lifted  the  stream  and  sent  the  water 
pattering  in  drops  upon  the  heads  of  the 
distant  men.  With  their  Icndi'r  a  prisoner 
the  mob  no  longer  had  spirit  to  keep  up  the 
struggle.  At  midnight  the  sherift:  came,  but 
he  found  the  town  quietly  slumbering. 

Thus  was  the  fair  name  of  Saugatauk  pre- 
served, and  an  innocent  man  saved  from  an 
awful  fate.  Further  investigation  showed 
there  had  been  a  robbery,  and  that  during  or 
following  it  the  murder  had  been  committed. 
Before  the  week  was  out  a  tramp  was  ar- 
rested in  a  neighboring  county  bearing  upon 
his  person  some  of  the  stolen  property,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  his  clothing  revealed 
the  blood.v  imprint  of  the  fisU-spear,  where 
he  had  wiped  it  upon  his  coat-lining. 

No  action  was  brought  against  Phillips  or 
his  followers.  The  president,  ever  a  charita- 
ble man,  was  the  first  to  ask  that  the  matter 
be  forgotten.  His  aged  mother  contends  it 
was  fitting  the  second  of  the  name  should 
have  his  nullifiers,  also,  for  without  her  pun- 
ning daughter  she  continually  forgets  present 
history  and  reverts  to  that  of  the  first  Jack- 
son. 

AT  THE  CHICKLEY  CROSS-ROADS 

BY  MAY  BELLEVILLE  BROWN 

They  called  it  the  Chickley  Cross-Roads  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Apache  Cross-Roads, 
three  miles  further  south,  and  the  Patti  Gross- 
Boads  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  stage-road  takes  a  turn  up  into 
the  hills  on  its  climb  toward  Coyote.  The 
Apache  Cross-Roads  gained  the  name  from 
an  Indian  raid  that  years  before  had  swept 
across  the  country  that  way,  and  the  Patti 
Cross-Roads  were  so  named,  according  to  the 
neighborhood  wits,  because  Patti  never  had 
come  that  way. 

But  one  and  all  knew  whence  came  the 
name  of  Chickley  Cross-Roads.  In  the  first 
place,  Chickley  post-oflBce  was  located  in  the 
roomy  house  of  brown  ironstone  that  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  roads:  in  the  second 
place,  the  same  building  contained  The  Store 
—I  give  it  the  alphabetical  importance  that 
it  occupied  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  set- 
tlers, when  they  did  not  speak  of  it  as 
"Chickley's."  Aside  from  the  commercial 
importance  of  The  Store  it  was  a  must  allur- 
ing place  of  evenings,  with  its  hot  stove, 
inviting  cracker-boxes  and  opportunities  for 
neighborly  intercourse.  Thirdly  and  lastly, 
Chickley  himself  was  there.  This  may  not 
convey  isupressiveness  to  the  stranger,  but  ,as 
an  institution  Chickley's  far  surpassed  the 
post-office,  the  store,  or  even  the  school- 
house,  where,  besides  the  school,  the  monthly 
preaehing,  the  Sons  of  Toil  lodge  and  the 
Literary  Society  heia  forth. 


Chickley  yyas  a  grizzled  little  man,  in  his 
early  forties,  with  a  shrewd,  kindly  face,  an 
encouraging  word  for  every  one,  and  a  knack 
of  settling  all  ditficult  or  disputed  qui.'Stions 
that  did  uiure  to  increase  his  reputation  than 
the  fact  that  lie  uave  his  customers  long 
credit  and  la  'ny  w  eights.  He  was  justice  of  i 
the  peace;  liut  liis  uwefi/fr.css  to  liis  neighbors 
extended  far  beyond  tlie  Solomon-like  judg- 
ments of  his  court.  From  a  doue  stic  difficnitft' 
to  the  ownership  of  a  stray  pig  le;  was  con- 
sulted, anil  appeals  fi'om  his  decisions  wcvp 
rare.  Tlien,  too,  pioneering  is  not  conducive 
to  an  easy  style,  nor  yet  to  a  flowing  clii- 
rography,  and  as  scribe  Cliickley  knew  the 
contents  of  lauch  of  the  mail  that  he  sent 
out  as  postiiiaslcr. 

"Ye|i."  said  .lube  Sands  to  Matt  Lowe, 
as  they  jogged  toward  The  Store  after  supper 
for  their  usual  dish  of.  gossip,  "(Uiickley  is 
a  born  dieplowmnt.  He  kin  settle  every  one's 
troubles  but  his  own,  an'  there  he's  hel|i- 
less  as  a  fcni-e-jjosl ." 

"Ye  mean  about  his  dotter';" 

The  rising  inflection  was  all  the  stop  that 
Matt  Lowe  would  allow  Ids  cariosity  or 
Jube's  loquaciousness.  He  was  pra<lieally  a 
new-comer,  and  as  ('hickley's  had  liceu  his 
only  medium  of  information  he  knew  little 
of  Chickley  himself. 

"Y'ep,  about  his  dotti'i';  an'  about  Mahaly 
Ashman,  too.  Y'e  sci',  Chickley  moved  here 
ani  started  The  Store  about  lifteeu  year  ago. 
Jenny  V.  was  two  or  three,  an'  as  cute  a 
youngster  as  ye'd  see  fruui  here  to  (.'oyote, 
but  mighty  fiery.  An'  his  wife— say!  I've 
heard  of  Tartars,  an'  I've  seen  wildcats,  but 
she  was  wors'n  eitlier!" 

"Temper?"  queried  Matt,  laconically. 

"Temper!  Jerushy  geewhillikens!  Why, 
they  ain't  never  been  no  uian  on  the  plains 
.who'd  stand  it  but  Chickley.  Mornin",  noon  an' 
night  it  was  jaw  an'  scold  an'  abuse  him  an' 
Jenny  V.  A  pretty  woman,  too,  an'  she  could 
be  smooth-spoken;  but  Chickley  didn't  get 
any  of  that.  To  make  it  harder  for  him, 
about  that  time  Mahaly  Ashman  moved  here 
with  her  brother.  Bill  Ashman,  two  mile  up 
the  road.  His  v/oman  tol'  mine  how  Chickley 
an'  Mahaly  had  be'n  engaged  to  marry  onct, 
back  in  Ohio,  an'  how  Mis'  Chickley,  like  the 
red-headed  Jezebel  that  she  was,  broke  it  up 
an'  '  got  him  herself.  Mahaly  didn't  know 
Chickley  was  here  till  she  got  here,  or  she 
wouldn't  have  come,  an'  she  wished  many 
a  time  that  she  hadn't,  the  critter  made  it  so 
hot  for  her.  Mahaly  was  a  tailoress,  an'  got 
right  smart  to  do  iu  the  township,  an'  when 
Mis'  Chickley  wa'n't  abusiu'  him  she  was 
Mahaly;  but  she,  bein'  a  kind-spoken.  Chris- 
tian woman,  never  turned  a  word,  though 
she  took  no  comfort  here.  So  after  while 
she  took  her  shears  and  thimble  down  to 
Metropolis,  an'  it  bein'  a  large  town,  an'  she 
handy  at  her  trade.  Bill  says  She's  made  right 
smart  of  money." 

"Well,  I  swan!"  Matt  spat  in  the  road- 
dust  in  an  absorbed  manner,  and  Jube 
warmed  to  his  subject. 

"Well,  'bout  five  year  ago  Mis'  Chickley 
up  an'  died.  'Heart  failure,'  the  doctor  from 
Coyote  called  it,  but  we-all,  knowin'  her  so 
well,  made  up  our  minds  'at  too  much  tern-, 
per  had  been  the  means  of  a  hot-box  in  some 
n'heel  .in  her  crazy  head,  an'  had  burned  her 
out,  so  to  speak.  We  couldn't  be  sorr.y, 
though, .  for  we  thought  that  now  Chickley 
could  get  Mahal.v.  after  all,  an'  she.  bein'  so 
restful,  would  kinder  make  up  for  the  can- 
tankerous time  he'd  liad;  but  we  reckoned 
without  Jenny  V.  She's  jest  what  her  motheg.- 
was  at  her  age,  I  reckon,  pretty  an'  peppery, 
an'  when  Mis'  Chickley  left  her  her 'temper 
she  also  throwed  in  her  spite  against  Mahaly. 
Jenny  V.  is  a  good  dotter  enough,  an'  fond 
of  her  father,  but  she  hates  Mahaly  Ashman 
like  poison,  an'  that  settles  her  pa's  hash." 

"But  'how  about  this  young  cattle-buyer, 
that's  playin'  sort;0'  fast  an'  loose  with  the 
girl?  AVon't  he  take  her  off?"  said  Matt. 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,  "we  boys  had  be- 
gun to  hope  that  between  death  an'  the 
cattle-buyer  Chickley'd  have  a  little  peacp 
yet;  but  he  found  out  that  the  young  man 
ain't  nothin'  but  a  gambler  an'  scamp,  tryin' 
to  get  rouu'  a  pretty  girl  an'  a  father  that's 
well  off;  so  he  gave  him  a  good  old  round-ui) 
aud  sent  him  oft.  It's  pretty  good  for  the 
girl,  but  it's  hard  on  the  old  man.  Hello! 
there's  the  stage.  What's  the  news  from 
down  the  road,  Pete?" 

The  fountain  of  information  ceased  flowing 
as  the  two  men  joined  the  group  at  Chickley's 
door.  The  stage  from  Metropolis,  forty  miles 
away,  made  triweekly  trips  from  that  place 
to  Coyote,  carrying  the  mail  and  stray  pas- 
sengers across  the  country  to  post-offices 
along  the  way,  and  conm-cting  the  two  rail- 
road towns  before  named.  The  driver,  there- 
fore, was  to  the  country-side  what  the  daily 
paper  is  to  the  town.  He  brought  tlie  news 
from  Metropolis,  exchanging  this  for  neigh- 
borhood items  at  each  stopping-place,  and 
thus  his  fund  grew  to  extreme  proportions. 
The  telegraph  might  flash  the  news  into 
Metropolis  that  half  a  hundred  or  more  had 
been  killed  in  some  casualty.  It  would  h» 
balanced  in  the  evening  at  Chickley's  by  the 
information  that  "Tink"  Wilson,  at  Arcadia, 
had  chopped  a  finger  off  with  a  corn-knife, 
that  Lew  Granger,  at  Cranberry,  had  lost  a 
horse  with  colic,  and  that  the  two  Schermer- 
horn  cousins  had  fought  over  Pink  Robinson 
at  Pulpit  Rock,  and  the  items  would  be  given 
impartial  consideration. 

To-night  the  stage  had  been  delayed  tw9 
or  three  hours  by  a  breakdown,  and  the  driver 
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was  making  preparations  to  stop  over  night 
at  Cbickley's.  Genevieve  Chiekley  stood  ou 
the  step  l)ehin(l  lier  father.  She  was  a  slen- 
der, pretty  girl,  with  a  pink  and  white  face, 
auburn  hair,  and  brown  eyes  with  a  tiash  in 
them.  Now  she  was  eyeing  the  mail-bag  so 
anxiously  that  she  (^carcel.v  nodded  t»  the 
driver  or  bystanders.  As  the  postmaster  went 
behind  the  counter  she  followed  and  looked 
on  while  the  mail  was  sorted.  Finally,  whisk- 
ing au  envelope  from  the  heap  with  a  short 
'•This  is  for  me,"  she  hurriedly  slipped  out  of 
the  store. 

Chiekley  looked  after  her  with  a  worried 
expression,  scratched  his  grizzled  chin,  and 
went  on  with  his  work;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
disposed  of  and  the  crowd  had  settled  down 
around  the  stove  he  quietly  followed  her. 

"Was  your  letter  from  that  scamp?"  the 
father  asked,  sternly. 

Genevieve  hesitated  a  moment.  "Yes,  it 
was,"  she  answered,  shortly. 

"Ye  know,  honey,  that  I  told  ye  not  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him." 

"Well,"  she  answered,  angrily,  "can't  he 
write  to  say  good-b.v?" 

Chiekley  held  out  his  hand.  "Let  pa  see 
the  letter,  pet,"  he  coaxed. 

"I  won't.  Pa  Chiekley,  an'  you  can't  make 
me,  for  I'm  of  age!"  she  answei'ed,  defiantly. 

"Well,  honey,  ye  kuow  I'm  only  talkin'  fer 
your  own  good,  an'  you'll  see  it  that  way 
some  day,"  said  Chiekley,  kindly. 

The  girl  answered  by  turning  her  back  with 
a  wilful  movement  of  her  shoulders,  and  the 
man  sighed  as  he  went  back  to  the  store. 

Two  days  later  the  settlement  was  stirred 
through  to  its  most  outlying  farm-house  by 
the  news  tbat  Jenny  V.,  as  Genevieve  Chick- 
ley  had  been  called,  had  left  home  without 
a  word.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  forbid- 
den lover  had  notified  her  b.v  mail  of  his  plan 
for  flight,  and  she  had  gone  with  him. 

The  regular  visitors  at  Chickley's  hesitated 
about  going  to  the  store  that  evening,  but 
Jube  Sands  settled  the  matter  by  saying, 
"He'll  be  lonesome  an'  used  up  enough  about 
Jenny  V.,  an'  we  won't  make  the  place  seem 
any  stranger  to  him  by  stayin'  away.  Only 
it'll  be  hard  to  not  bring  up  talk  that  may 
hurt  his  feelin's,  an'  to  act  as  though  nothin' 
had  happened." 

They  found  Chiekley  with  his  old  manner, 
saying  nothing  about  his  own  troubles  and 
interested  in  every  one  else.  But  there  was 
a  change  in  his  face,  a  -drawn  look  about  the 
mouth,  a  hollow  look  under  the  eyes,  in  which 
the  kindly  twinkle  had  given  way  to  a  wear.v 
expression.  No  one  dared  touch  on  personal 
matters,  so  they  sat  around  the  stove  discuss- 
ing crops  tentatively,  and  spat  in  the  box 
of  sawdust,  trying  by  their  bearing  to  show 
Chiekley  that  they  suffered  with  him. 

The  weeks  w§re  long  to  Aaron  Chiekley. 
Each  time  the  stage  came  he  felt  a  feverish 
eagerness  as  he  handled  the  mail.  Each  time, 
as  he  found  no  letter  from  Genevieve,  sick- 
ening disapijoiutment  clutched  him.  In  the 
long  night  hours,  as  he  lay  alone  in  the  house, 
staring  upward  into  the  uarkness,  he  was  tor- 
mented with  doubts.  The  child  had  not  been 
a  dutiful  one,  but  she  was  all  he  had,  and 
his  tender  heart  yearned  for  her  with  more 
than  a  father's  love.  She  had  been  daughter, 
wife,  sister,  in  his  affection,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  fate  wore  upon  him  constantly. 
Jube  Sands  stopped  visiting  Chickley's. 

"I  can't  stand  It,  boys,"  he  said;  "we  ought 
to  go,  same  as  ever,  but  when  I  went  back 
late  the  other  night,  after  the  tea  that  I'd 
forgotten,  I  could  see  him  in  the  window, 
with  Jenny  V.'s  picture  before  him.  an'  tears 
on  them  cheeks  of  his,  an'  blessed  if  he  wa'n't 
darnin'  a  sock  at  the  same  time!  If  Jenny 
V.'d  stood  before  me  then  I'd  slapped  her 
jaws  for  her,  it  made  mp  so  mad  to  see  the 
old  fellow  starved  in  his  heart  an'  neglected 
in  bod.v  at  the  same  time." 

"Well!"  broke  in  Matt  Lowe,  impatiently, 
"why  don't  he  go  down  to  Aletropolis  an' 
get  Mahal.v  Ashman?'-' 

Jube  looked  the  unimaginative  creature  over 
with  scorn  before  he  answered,  witheringly, 
"I  declare,  Matt,  it's  a  wonder  the  cattle 
ain't  et  ye.  Don't  ye  see  that  Jenny  V.,  hat- 
in'  Mahaly  with  all  her  hate,  an'  her  mother's, 
too,  'd  never  come  back  if  Mahaly  was  here? 
She'd  die  by  the  road  first.  An'  Chickley's 
afraid  the  girl  ain't  be'n  well  treated  an'll 
need  a  home,  an'  he's  keepin'  It  for  her,  an' 
spoilin'  it  for  himself.  I  tell  ye,"  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  "Chickley's  a  man  in  a  million  1" 
In  which  decision  all  concurred,  even  the 
extinguished  Matt,  and  Jube  never  tarried  at 
Chickley's  after  the  handling  of  the  mail. 

A  year  and  a  half  had  dragged  monotonous- 
ly away  in  the  litUe  settlement  since  Gen- 
evieve went.  It  was  early  spring,  a  touch 
of  green  on  the  prairies,  a  hint  of  winter 
in  the  air,  as  the  stage  rolled  up  at  Chick- 
ley's one  afternoon.  Chickley's  usual  body- 
guard was  absent  at  plowiug  and  seed-time, 
so  he  came  out  unattended.  Passengers  often 
came  as  far  as  the  store  and  waited  for 
friends  to  come  there  for  them,  so  when  he 
saw  that  a  woman  had  dismounted' he  did  not 
turn  his  head,  though  he  instinctively  re- 
moved his  hat.  He  exchanged  mail  with  the 
driver,  who  rather  inexplicably  hurriedly 
drove  away.  As  the  stage  wheeled  down  the 
road  Aaron  Chiekley  turned  to  the  woman 
with  a  courteous  salutation,  but  it  froze  on 
his  lips.  It  was  Mahala  Ashman,  looking  at 
him  with  a  tender,  motherl.v,  wifely  smile  on 
her  lips,  and  holding  a  little  child  to  her 
breast.  Aaron  had  not  seen  her  for  ten  years. 
"Mahaly!  Mahaly !"'  he  almost  whispered. 


"Yes,  Aaron,  it  is  Mahaly,"  she  answered, 
tenderly,  and  with  composure,  as  she  was  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting;  "and  1  have  come  to 
tell  you  something.  Let  us  go  into  the  house." 

Scarcely  realizing,  the  man  led  the  way 
into  the  lonesome  room  beyond  the  store. 
Sinking  into  a  rocker,  Mahala  opened  the 
wraps  about  the  bundle  on  her  lap  and  dis- 
closed a  chubby  baby  asleep.  Even  as  ^aron, 
dumb  with  wonder,  looked  on  it  its  rosebud 
mouth  curled,  its  eyelids  raised,  and  with  a 
flourish  of  its  pink  fists  it  stretched  itself 
awake  and  smiled  straight  into  his  face. 

"It's  Genevieve's  baby,"  Mahala  said,  softly. 
"She  died  in  my  arms  last  week,  begging  our 
forgiveness,  and  asked  me  to  bring  you  the 
baby  with  her  love." 

Tears  were  streaming  down  the  man's  face 
as  he  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  Mahala  and 
took  the  soft  little  hands  in  his.  He  could 
not  realize  it  all  yet,  but  Mahala  and  the 
baby  at  least  were  real. 

"Genevieve's  baby!  Oh,  Mahaly,  how  thank- 
ful I  am  for  this!  After  all  the  awful  anxiety 
about  the  life  she  might  be  leadin'  it's  a 
relief  to  know  that  she  died  repentin',  with 
you,  an'  that  her  baby  was  brought  back  to 
me.  I've  thought  of  her  murdered,  an'  in 
shameful  suffering,  but  this  is  more  than  I 
hoped  for!" 

There  were  tears  in  Mahala's  eyes  as  she 
went  on.  "Yes,  Aaron,  she  was  lawfully 
married,  too,  though  he  is  a  scoundrel  In 
ever.v  other  way.  They  had  just  come  to 
Metropolis  when  she  took  sick,  an'  died  sud- 
denly. Her  husband  signed  a  paper  giving 
up  all  claim  to  the  baby,  for  I  thought  you'd 
want  to  adopt  her  and  have  her  brought  up 
as  Genevieve  Chiekle.v— like  her  mother." 

He  looked  worshipfuUy  at  her.  "I  declare," 
he  faltered,  ".vou  are  the  first  person  that's 
ever  planned  for  me.  It's  just  what  I'd  have 
done  myself.  Now  I'll  have  Genevieve's  baby 
for  sure." 

"Yes,  Aaron,"  replied  Mahala;  "and  she 
don't  look  like  her  mother  or  father,  but 
she's  the  image  of  you."  " 

It  was  true.  The  gray  eyes  and  straight 
brows  were  a  replica  of  his  own,  while  the 
soft  brown  curls  had  no  hint  of  the  mother's 
auburn  or  the  father's  jet  locks,  but  were 
what  Aaron's  must  have  been  before  time  and 
trouble  had  grizzled  them. 

Suddenly  Aaron  remembered  Mahala.  It 
had  seemed  so  natural  to  be  beside  her  that 
not  a  personal  note  had  yet  entered  their 
interview.  He  marked  the  tenderness  with 
which  she  brooded  over  the  child,  and  a 
thought  struck  him. 

"I— I'd  love  to  have  her,  of  course,  Ma- 
haly," he  faltered,  "but  I  believe  you  want 
her — an" — you  eould  take  better  care  of  her, 
anyway,  than  a  man,  an'  I  can  afford  to  pay 
you  an.vthing  you  ask,  so  maybe — " 

"Of  course  I  want  her,  Aaron,"  returned 
Mahala,  with  shining  eyes,  "and  I  intend  to 
have  her,  too;  but  I  won't  take  her  away 
from  you.  I've  come  to  stay,  and  to  take 
care  of  you  both  now.  I  promised  Genevieve 
I  would— that  is,  if  you  want  me." 

"Want  you!  Want  you!"  Aaron  had  Ma- 
hala's comely  face  between  his  hands  and 
was  looking  rapturousl.v  into  her  tender  blue 
eyes.  "Why,  there  ain't  been  an  hour  in  over 
twenty  years  that  every  drop  of  blood  I  got 
ain't  cried  out  for  ye;  an'  my  throat  would 
knot  up  so's  I  could  hardly  speak  sometimes 
for  the  want  of  .ve.  I've  never  been  free  to 
tell  ye  before,  sin'  I  hadn't  thought  that  ye'd 
want  me  after  the  way  ye've  be'n  treated,  so 
I  wouldn't  have  asked  ye.  Mahaly,  have  you 
missed  an'  wanted  me  all  these  years?" 

Mahala's  eyes  looked  levelly  into  his.  "All 
my  life  long,  Aaron,  since  first  I  knew  you,  1 
have  felt  that  we  belonged  to  each  other, 
and  I've  always  tried  to  liv^  as  I  thought 
you'd  want  me  to." 

The  man's  arm  was  thrown  fondly  around 
her  shoulders,  and  both  heads  were  bent 
above  the  cooing  child. 

"Jest  you  an'  me  an'  the  baby,  Mahaly," 
said  Aaron,  huskily;  "only  ourselves,  au'  no 
one  to  say  it's  wrong.  It'll  be  paradise, 
where  it  was  nothin'  but  a  desert  before.  Jest 
you  an'  me  an'  the  baby,  Mahaly;  jest  yon 
an'  me  an'  the  bab.v!" 

"Talk  about  the  'survival  of  the  fittest,'  " 
exclaimed  Jube  Sands;  "that  man  Darwin 
oughter  see  the  Chiekley  family.  Aaron's 
the  proudest  an'  happiest  man  from  here  to 
China,  Mahaly's  as  near  an  angel  as -a  prime 
housekeeper  can  be,  an'  little  Jenn.v  V.'s  as 
sweet  as  though  she  was  their  own  child. 
It's  worth  a  dollar  a  trip  to  go  down  to  the 
Cross-Roads  jest  to  get  a  sight  of  the  faces  of 
them  that  lives  there!" 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quiney,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be 
mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 
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WKen  you  want  soap — that's  soap,  buy 

B.T.  Babbitts 

Best  Soap 

When  you  want  cheap  jewelry  and  stuff  that  -won't  last,  buy  soap  -with 
a  premium,  and  be  dissatisfied  -with  both. 
I      Babbitt's  Best  Soap  sells  ■without  schemes.    It  has  led  all  laundry 
soaps  for  nearly  half  a  century. 


B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


"  Babbitt's  certainly  pays" 
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IN  REACH   OF?  ALU  >ti 


Best  Education 


*SHRISTIAIN 


INOIN=SECTARIArV 


j]ORTHERN  advantages  in  Southern  mountain  climate,  130  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  Eeduced  railroad  rates.  College,  Music,  Academy,  Normal, 
Manual.  Incidental  fee  54.50  a  term.  The  great  expense  in  education  is 
board.   Go  where  board  is  furnished  cheaply.   No  saloons. 

Find  out  about  BEREA  COLLEGE 

Address  VICE-PRES.  GEO.  T.  FAIRCHILD,  T.L.D.,  Berea,  Kentucky 
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MAGHINERYaLd  SUPPLIES  at  bargain  prices 

We  have  the  largest  machinery  depot  on  earth.  We  secure  our  machinery  from 
the  various  buildings  and  plants  that  we  are  constantly  buying.  We  purchased  The 
World's  Fair,  The  Omaha  Exposition,  The  Chicago  Post-Office  and  numerous  other 
noted  structures.  Our  facilities  for  rebuilding  machinery  are  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  ah  our  sales  with  binding  guarantees.  BOILERS  FROM  $25  UP.  ENGINES 
FROM  $35  UP.  STEAM  PUMPS  FROM  $15  UP  -  etc.,  etc. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  general  supplies,  such  as 
BELTING,  SHAFTING,  HANGERS,  PULLEYS,  IRON 
PIPE,  VALVESand FITTINGS,  IRON  ROOFING,  HARD- 
WARE, PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc.   Cut  this 
ad.  out  and  we  will  send  you  Free  our  250  page 
Catalogue  No.  34.       We  are  constantly  buying- 
entire  stocks  at  Sheriffs  and  Receivers  Sales. 

,  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35tb  and  Iron  Streets,      -  CHICAGO. 


SSIOOO  SALARY  PER  YEAR 

8  "~ 


PAYABLE 
WEEKLY. 


  _  ,  .  and  need  one  or  two  per 

maneni  representativefl  in  each  state  to  look  after  our  interesta,  manage  agents,  and  attend  to  collections.  Your  sal- 
ary  is  sent  you  every  Sainrday  by  us*  and  ExpenSGS  Advanced*  It  is  mainly  office  work  at  home,  with  an  occa- 
sional trip  among  the  agents.  No  investment  required.  Also  3  salaried  vacancies  in  traveling  department.  Enclose  refer- 
ences and  stamped  envelope  to  PROVIDENCE  CO.,  Bl8  CAXTON    BUILDING.  CHICAGO. 
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LOTS  OF  ECiH^  MEANS  LOTS  OF  MOHEY. 

If  you  can  doable  the  eggs  you  double  the  money.  Green  Cut  Bone  is  the  only  tiling  which 
will  double  the  egg  product.  It  is  easily  secured,  easy  to  prepare  and  feed  and  is  cheap. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  difference  between  pront  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  Cut  fine,  fast  and  easy. 
Hann'g  Clover  Cutters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Bwlnelne  Feed  Trays  make  the 
bosiness  piofltable.  Catalogue  free.     F.  W.  M ANJf  CO.,  JBox  83   U1I.F0B1>,  MASS. 


Either  of  These  Samantha  Books 

AND  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 

SAMANTHA 
AT 

SARATOGA 


Both  of  These  Books,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  for  50  Cents 


Premium  No.  34 

SAMANTHA 
AMONG  THE 
BRETHREN 

Premium  No.  55 

FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE 

ONE  YEAR 

All  Three 

FOR  50  CENTS 


"Samantha  at  S3,ratoga;  or,  Kaciii' After  •  Fashion," 
by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the 
proudest  pleasure  resort  Of  America. 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren;  or.  The  Upholdin' of 
the  Meetin'-house,"  by  the  same  author,  was  written  to 
e.vhibit  the  comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against  women 
"a-settin'  on  the  conference,"  and  she  does  it  to  perfection. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive 
bindings,  were  sold  for  $2.50  a  copy.  We  here  offer  special 
premium  editions  of  these  famous  books,  which  contain 
every  word  and  every  picture  the  same  as  in  the  §2.50  editions. 

OVER  200  COMIC  PICTURES.  Comic  illustrations  are 
the  fim-malcers  for  the  eyes,  and  these  two  books  contain 
more  than  200  pictures,  most  of  them  full-page  size.  Merely 
to  see  them  is  to  laugh.  These  two  great  laugh-making 
books  are  iniexcelled  for  reading  aloud  to  the  family. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  i  A  f  ^  n-f  c? 
One  Year  and  Either  Book  for  Only   W   VCll  la 

(  Wlien  Ihis  offer  is  accepted  Die  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  retjular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club.)  Either  one  of  the  Samantha  books  given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.    We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  promptly  refund  your  money. 

wepay postage  Addfess  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


While  stars  arc  brightly  shlniug, 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep! 
And  cease  thy  sad  repining, 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep! 
For  life  is  too  short  for  weeping. 

And  too  sweet  for  endless  woe, 
So  bury  thy  grief  forever- 

While  shadows  are  drifting  low! 

The  veil  of  night  is  spreading, 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep! 
The  light  of  the  stars  are  shedding, 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep! 
For  soon  the  beautiful  morning 

Will  dawn  a  cloudless  day. 
And  perchance  it  will  drift  asunder 

The  grief  that  you  dream  must  stay! 

So  while  the  night  is  hovering. 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep! 
God's  mercy  thy  head  is  covering, 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep! 
He  giveth  the  heavy-laden 

A  hope,  a  calm,  a  rest; 
He  draws  them  close  to  Iiis  bosom, 

Oh,  wonderful  love,  so  blest! 


God  that  madest  earth  and  heaven, 

Darliness  and  light! 
Who  the  day  of  toil  hast  given. 

For  rest  the  night!. 
May  thine  angel  guards  defend  us, 
Slumber  sweet  thy  mercy  send  us. 
Holy  dreams  and  hopes  attend  us, 

This  livelong  night! 

—Reginald  Heber. 


A  TRUE  NEIGHBOR 

ONE  of  the  most  important  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  this  "beatiti- 
ful  story  of  true  neighbor-love, 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, is  sympathy.  To  win  souls  we 
must  have  the  winning  spirit.  When 
we  have  humanity  along  with  the  di- 
vine ,  we  shall  win  our  neighbors  to 
Christ. ' 

Show  the  lost  ones  that  you  love 
them  and  you  will  move  their  hearts. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  little  boy  was 
placed  in  a  hospital.  He  said  it  was  so 
hard  to  be  there,  away  from  all  those 
who  loved  him-.  The  nurse  bent  down, 
kissed  him,  and  said  she  loved  him.  He 
answered,  with  a  satisfied  smile,  "That 
was  like  my  sister's  kiss.  It  is  not  hard 
for  me  to  die  now,  when  I  know  some 
one  loves  me." 

If  we  had  something  of  this  sympa- 
thy for'  the  lost  and  sorrowing  the 
whole  world  would  soon  feel  our  influ- 
ence. Sympathy  is  the  key  to  the 
human  heart.  I  think  it  was  George 
Macdonald  who  said,  "If  I  can  put  one 
touch  oi  a  rosy  sunset  into  the  life  of 
any  man  or  woman  I  shall  feel  that 
I  have  worked  with  God." 

An  incorrigible  soldier,  upon  whom 
all  punishments  had  been  tried,  was 
brought  once  again  to  the  colonel,  and 
he  was  told  that  they  had  tried  every- 
thing with  him,  but  in  vain. 

"No,"  said  the  soldier,  "there  is  one 
thing  you  haven't  tried."  And  the 
colonel  asked,  "What  is  it?" 

The  soldier  answered,  "Forgiveness. 
I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done." 

The  colonel  said,  "We  forgive  you." 

The  tears  started.,  He  had  never  been 
treated  that  way  before.  It  was  the 
starting-point  of  an  earnest  Christian 
life. 

Don't  cast  peojDJe  off  when  they  go 
wrong.  Dont  talk  them  down.  Quit 
your  gossiping  about  iDeo])le's  mistakes. 
The  man  who  never  made  a  mistake  is 
a  myth.  Mingle  gentleness  in  all  your 
rebukes.  Make  allowances  for  consti- 
tutional frailties.  Never  say  harsh 
"ngs  where  kind  words  will  do  as 
fell.  There  are  many  in  our  chiirches 
d  out  of  them  who  are  in  need  of 
mpathy,  and  that  will  speak  to  their 
earts  a  great  deal  louder  than  eloquent 
"rmons  or  long  prayers.  What  the 
n  who  is  down  wants  is  a  lift.  Let 
make  men  feel  that  we  love  them 
d  that  we  mean  to  help  them  and 
ey  will  be  helped. 

"The  bread  cannot   rise  while  the 
st  is  kept  apart  from  the  dough." 
chaplain,  preaching  to  the  ])risoners, 
id  that  the  only  difference  between 


himself  and  them  was  o\Ving  to  the 
grace  of  God.  One  of  the  prisoners 
sent  for  him  and  asked  him,  "Did  you 
mean  what  you  said  about  symjiathy 
with  us,  and  that  only  tlie  help  of  Gotl 
made  j'ou  dilferent  from  us?" 

Being"  answered  in  the  aflirmative  the 
prisoner  said,  "I  am  here  for  life,  but  I 
can  stay  here  more  contentedly  now 
that  I  know  I  have  a  brother  out  in  the 
world."  That  prisoner  behaved  so  well 
that  he  was  pardoned.  He  became  a 
soldier  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and 
died  thanking  God  to  the  last  for  the 
chaplain's  sympathy. 

Happy  is  the  man  and  blessed  the 
woman  who  has  in  his  or  her  soul  that 
which  gives  to  life  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine,  the  redolence  of  the  rose  and 
the  freshness  of  the  dew. — Christian 
Endeavor  World. 


GOD'S  CENSUS 

Most  people  complain  that  the  census- 
taker  who  comes  to  all  our  doors 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation 
asks  too  many  questions.  We  dislike  to 
tell  our  age,  or  whether  we  live  in  a 
rented  house;  or  object  to  some  other 
of  the  inquiries  which  he  is  sent  to 
make.  But  suppose  there  came  a  strong- 
er messenger  of  even  a  higher  power 
and  took  the  census  of  our  spiritual 
state!  Suppose  our  consecration  could 
be  tested,  our  tempers  put  to  proof,  our 
words  weig'hed,  our  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience in  all  human  relations  and  our 
faith  in  God  measured  and  recorded! 

The  divine  census  of  the  world,  which 
we  call  judgment,  is,  we  sometimes 
think,  postponed.  We  sum  it  up  as  be- 
longing to  the  distant  future,  under  the 
title  of  the  "Judgment-day."  But  God's 
judgments  are  no  more  postponed  than 
his  mercies.  "No  one  has  learned  any- 
thing rigidly,"  wrote  Euskin,  "until  he 
knows  that  every  day  is  a  day  of  judg- 
ment." We  live  in  the  presence  of  God. 
He  needs  no  messengers  to  go  with 
book  and  pencil  to  question  and  record. 
He  takes  accovmt  of  all  our  spiritual 
attainments  and  defeats,  joyfully  no- 
ting all  our  overcomings,  sorrowfully 
grieving  over  our  defeats.  That  thought 
is  happiness  for  those  who  work  for 
him.  It  is  a  comfort  to  those  who  sor- 
row over  sin;  for  think  how  hard  it 
would  be  for  us  to  tell  our  heavenly 
father  of  failures  which  he  had  not 
seen!  It  is  only  a  fear  to  those  who 
are  unloving  and  put  God  out  of 
thought. 

The  census  enumerator,  therefore,  is 
a  suggestion  of  that  intelligent  and 
ordered  world  in  which  God  has  given 
us  our  place  and  work.  There  are  no 
neglected  corners  or  unknown  facts 
in  God's  full  view  'of  life.  In  the  cen- 
sus-taking some  are  overlooked  through 
carelessness  or  neglect.  But  God's 
enumeration  of  the  world  is  complete 
and  infallible.  It  goes  beneath  acts^to 
motives.  It  acknowledges  pur^Joses  of 
good  which  we'  have  been  unable  to 
carry  out.  It  is  a  father's  loving  over- 
sight of  children,  a  master's  reckoning 
with  his  servants,  n  judge's  considera- 
tion of  the  thoughts  and  nets  of  men. 
It  g'oes  on,  as  the  lives  of  men  go  on, 
this  day  and  every  day.  Shall  we  not 
live  and  think  as  we  would  like  to  ap- 
pear when  the  summing  up  of  God's 
observations  .shall  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection pf  the  world? — Exchange. 


ROYAL  TENDERNESS 

A  tnotherly  queen  was  Louise  of  Den- 
mark, the  glorious  old  lady  who  has 
just  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  She  has  been  called  the  "moth- 
er-in-law of  Europe,"  so  m^ny  of  her 
children  have  married  kings  and  queens. 
At  her  bedside  were,  among  otliers.  the 
dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  the  King' 
and  Queen  of  CJreece,  and  her  noble 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Hers 
was  a  good  faimily  to  marry  into.  "A 
fine  stud,y  for  mothers-in-law,"  some 
one  calls  her. 

But  she  was  as  good  a  study  for 
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mothers  and  wives.  Her  closer  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark  she  trans- 
ferred to  her  husband.  When  Ciermany 
made  so  great  inroads  upon  his  xjosses- 
sions  slie  was  liis  comrort  ami  support. 
Accomplished  and  learned  as  she  was,  a 
woman  of  wide  and  masterful  instincts, 
yet  she  was,  above  all,  a  home-maker, 
and  her  husband  loved  her  dearly.  Not 
long-  ago  a  beautiful  picture  was  seen 
and  reiiorted — that  of  the  aged  king 
liolding  his  arm  like  a  lover  over  his 
wife's  head  as  she  slept,  gaining  a  little 
relief  from  insomnia.  His  position  was 
a  cramped  and  painful  one,  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age  are  heavy  upon  him, 
but  he  would  not  withdraw' his  arm  im- 
til  his  wife  awoke. 

It  is  the  example  of  such  piety, 
strength  and  human  tenderness  in  their 
rulers  that,  far  more  than  fleets  and 
armies,  will  make  a  people  great. 


THE  GREAT  WRESTLING  MATCH 

Dr.  George  II.  Ilepworth,  speaking  of 
the  great  strugglfj  between  good  and 
evil  in  our  hearts,  ^ays  there  is  a  class 
of  emotions  which  a  man  should  wel- 
come as  he  does  his  tried  and  trusted 
friends — love,  charity,  kindliness.  Un- 
der their  influence  his  soul  becomes 
symmetrical  and  beautiful,  as  when  a 
sculptor  chiles  away  the  marble  that  is 
useless  ai)d  brings  to  light  the  statue 
that  was  hidden  within.  And  there  is 
another  class  of  emotions  which  liter- 
ally poison  the  blood  and  open  the  door 
wide  for  every  possible  ailment.  They 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  that  poise  and 
serenity  which  mark  an  ideal  manhood 
— resentment,  revenge,  ill-temper  and 
ill-will — and  to  cherish  them  is  fatal  to 
happiness.  They  are  the  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  which  are  out  of  tune. 
They  are  the  hairs  in  the  watch,  storm- 
clouds  in  the  sky,  the  miasm  of  the 
dank  and  dreary  swamp.^ — Selected. 


"PREFERRING  ONE  ANOTHER" 

In  most  respects,  if  not  in  all,  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  some  one  surpassing 
you;  so  that,  if  you  want  to  insure  hap- 
piness for  yourself,  you  must  not  envy. 

If  you  can  heartily  enjoy  the  success 
of  others  you  will  often  have  opijortu- 
nities  for  enjoyment;  but  if  you  can 
take  pleasure  only  in  your  own  success 
your  pleasure  will  be  small. 

Envy  is  next  door  to  murder;  we 
would  have  him  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  not  preferring  others  to  set 
them  above  yourself,  expecting  them  in 
turn  to  elevate  you. 

Hero-worship  makes  heroes. 

You  will  never  be  pushed  up  by  the 
men  you  thrust  below  yoti,  but  pulled 
up  by  the  men  you  lift  above  you. — 
Daily  Companion. 

THE  IMALIGNITY  OF  ENVY 

There  is  a  story  of  two  men  who 
dwelt  in  a  certain  city,  one  very  envious 
and  the  other  very  covetous.  A  ruler 
sent  for  them,  and  promised  to  grant 
vVhatever  they  desired,  on  condition 
that  he  who  asked  fir^t  should  have 
what  he  asked,  and  the  other  should 
have  the  same  doubled.  Then,  lest  if 
he  asked  good  the  other  should  have 
more,  the  envious  man  asked  that  one 
of  his  own  eyes  should  be  put  out,  so 
that  his  comjjanion  might  lose  both  of 
his. — Si^eneer. 

4. 

THE  ILLUSIVE  CHARACTER  OF  FAiVIE 

The  young'  are  often  dazzled  by  ap- 
plause, and  think  that  in  becoming 
famous  lies  the  secret  of  hapx^iness. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth  than  that.  Emily  Dickinson  puts 
it  graphically  and  well  in  her  little 
rhyme : 

Fame  is  a  bee, 

It  has  a  song — 
It  has  a  sting— 
Ah.  too,  it  has  a  wing! 

—Selected. 

i. 

THINGS  THAT  HINDER  NEIGHBORLINESS 

Pride;  for  neighbors  are  often  far 
below  us  in  social  position. 

Business;  for  we  do  not  always  place 
first  our  Father's  business. 

Sloth;  for  neighborliness  requires 
time  and  pains. 

Timidity;  for  it  needs  a  courageous 
man  to  be  a  good  neighbor. — Daily 
Companion. 
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THE  MIGHTY  HEALER 


l>r.  J.  M.  I'eeblcH,  the  Oreut  Vltul  Jlealcr,  Baffles 
l>f»easc  and  CurcB  So-called    Iiiciiruble  DleeascB." 


CURED  IN  THE  PRIVACY  OF  YOUR  HOiVlE 


Health,  happiness  and  contentment,  the  greatest 
triuily  iu  life,  gained  thioagli  psytlilc  force.  The 
new  Vital  Science,  originated  by  l')r.  .1.  M.  I'eeljles, 
the  great  scientist  o(  Battle 
Creek,  Micii.,  who,  tlirougli  a 
combination    of    ijsychlc  and 
physical  treatTiient,  has  ren- 
dered sucli  remarkable  cures 
that  he  has  astoimded  tiie  med- 
ical prot'essioji  on  two  conti- 
nents, and  made  his  name  a 
household  word.     Mrs.  .1.  W. 
Ifclideisdii,  (it  St.  .lohns,  Wasli- 
liigton,  who  sintered  lor  years 
with  pain  in  the  ovarie.^  and 
uterine  weakness,  was  entirely 
cured  by  tlie  Peebles  treatment. 
1 /h^K  ^    ur.  J.  m.     Mrs.  0.  Harris,  Marion  vllle,  Pa ., 
f'S^^%^      Peebles.  «a.vs  slie  cannot  express  too 
^  much  gratitude  for  the  results 

received  through  Dr.  Peebles'  treatment.  She  suf- 
fered for  years  from  falling  of  tlie  womb.  I^'rancis 
Wavering,  .Seattle,  Washington,  sulfdred  for  twenty 
years  with  a  severe  case  of  Catarrh ;  comiiletely  cured 
through  the  psychic  treatment,  (ieo.  H.  Weeks,  Wi 
Minerva  St.,  Cleveland,  (>.,  sends  heartfelt  thanks  f(jr 
restoration  of  healtli  after  sulfering  I'l-oni  ner\-ous 
prostration  and  insomnia;  says  lie  now  enjoys  restfnl- 
ness  and  sleeps  sound  every  night.  Mrs.  I\Iary  A. 
Clair,  Lexington,  Ky.,  after  thirty  years'  continual 
sulferhig  from  epilepsy  and  trying  to  be  cured  by 
eminent  iihysiciaiis,  writes ;  "  Tw^o  monllis  of  your 
treatment  has  made  earth  almost  a  heaven  to  me." 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  wliicli 
absolutely  prove  this  new  science  to  be  the  greatest 
curing  power  of  the  age.  You  are  cured  in  tiie  i)rlvacy 
of  ^iir  home 'through  what  is  known  as  tlie  "Home 
Treatment,"  which  makes  distance  no  bar.  Send  your 
name,  address  and  leading  symptOiB  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Pee- 
bles, and  tlirongh  his  occult  power  he  will  diagnose 
your  case  absolutely  free;  also,  he  wilNsend  you  ad- 
vice and  booklets  wliich  shoidil  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  prize  healtli  and  happi- 
ness. This  is  absolutely  free  to  tliose  addressing  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles,  BatUe  Creek,  Mich. 


AND 


Soiith=Western  Limited 


Famous  Trains  Between 


BOSTON, 
NEW  YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST.  LOUIS, 


VIA 


Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Library.  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  ■W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tlct.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
CiNcmNATi,  Ohio. 


OIL  CURE  FOR  CANCER 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  has  discovered  a  combi- 
nation of  oils  that  readily  cure  cancer,  ca- 
tarrh, tumors  and  malignant  skin  diseases. 
He  has  cured  thousands  of  persons  within 
the  last  8  yearSi  over  one  hiindred  of  whom 
were  physicians.  Eeaders  having  friends 
afflicted  should  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to 
them.  Book  sent  free  giving  particulars 
and  prices  of  Oils.  Address  De.  D.  M.  Bye, 
Box  25,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs .  L.Lanier ,  Mar 
tin  ,Tenn. , writes  ■/ 
"Itreduced       Telght  2  I  lbs.  In  15  dsyo 
without  any  uapleasant  etfeots  whateTer."  Purely 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  can  malie  it  athome  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    No  sickness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  pacltage  for  4  cents  for  postage  ,eto . 
Hall  Chemic'al  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


or  F.WILMOFTS  (OR«eiNA-) 


IE  ONir  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRIN6E 


Its  priQciple  of  action— that  of  INJECTION  and 
SUCTION— assures  a  thorough  cleansing.  All 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  liewnre  of  Imitations.  The  only 
genuine  haseignature  of  Da.P.VVrLHOFT  moul- 
ded on  each  syringe.  Accept  no  other.but  vyrite 
for  illustkaTed  BOOKLET  of  "  Useful  In- 
formation for  Women  Only  "  FREE. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 
571  Walton  Ave.,  New  Yorls' 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

 tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  worlc.  "No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easvtouse;  thousands  cured;  Ijook  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE.  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ECZEMA 


Facial  Blemishes, Tetter,8olf 
Rlieiim,  Bapber*8  Itch,  Sculd 
Il€;ad,  Rlnif  Worm,  Itchlnff 

—  .w  —   —  Piles,  SoJ-e  Eyelids,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25e.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
PhnrmaelBt,  183T  VV.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


T  4  rvC  U7/\niU  Expelled  AUve;  he.ad  gnaran- 
lArC'TVUKlH  teed.  2-oent  stamp  for  boolilet. 
BYRON  FIELD  A;  CO.,  182  Stote  Street,  Ohlcaeo. 


DCn  UfCTTIUP  CURED.  Sample  FBSX 
OCU"  Iff  b  I  I  mU  Or.     E.  May.Bluomington,  HL 

Coe's  Eczema  Cure  $1  £or^.'5iis!=co.fc..tfa.1,"a; 
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September  1,  1900 


HOWRE  THEY  COMIN'  WITH  YOU  ? 

I  started  'rmind  the  otlicr  day 

To  satJsfy  myself 
How  fast  the  general  public 

Was  aecuuiulatiug  wealth. 
JJach  individual  I  met 

I  interviewed,  you  see, 
So  now  ril  try  and  tell  you  what 

Some  of  them  told  to  . me. 

A  shoemaker  said  he  was  "pegging  away," 

A  lawyer  was  "lying  low," 
A  doctor  was  making  his  money  "dead  easy;" 

It's  the  truth— they  told  me  so. 
A  butcher  managed  to  make  "ends  meat," 

The  iceman  had  "struck  a  frost," 
The  plumber  I  met  was  "hitting  the  pipe;" 

Poor  fellow,  I  guess  he's  lost. 

A  pickpocket  was  "taking  things  easy," 

While  a  baker  was  "loafing  all  day;" 
A  grocer  told  me,  in  confidence, 

That  "things  were  going  his  w-eigh." 
A  dentist  was  "living  from  hand  to  mouth," 

And  here,  just  to  make  a  rhyme, 
I'll  have  to  ring  in  the  jeweler. 

Who  is  working,  of  course,  "over  time.  ' 

A  burglar  said  "times  were  picking  up," 

But  he  had  to  work  at  night; 
And  even  a  poor  blind  beggar  said 

He  was  "doing  out  o'  sight." 
An  ossified  man  was  having 

An  awful  "hard  time,"  he  said, 
While  an  undertaker  told  me 

He  was  "doing  quite  well— on  the  dead!" 

A  prima  doijna,  who  warbles. 

Said  "life  went  by  like  a  song;" 
But  a  little  soubrette  I  casually  met 

Was  barely  "getting  along." 
An  oil  producer  told  me 

He  "managed  to  get  along  well," 
While  a  Hebrew  merchant  mentioned 

He  had  "clothing  to  burn  or  to  sell." 

I  asked  a  spiritualist  how  things  we,re; 

"Just  medium,"  he  replied; 
A  barber  said  he  was  "scraping  along," 

And  then  curled  up  and  died. 
A  furrier  "ran  a  skin  game," 

A  jockey  was  "on  the  go," 
But  it  turned  my  head  when  a  dressmaker 
said 

She  was  doing  "sew  and  sew." 

Now,  pardon  me  if,  in  conclusion. 

Of  myself  1  modestly  speak — 
All  I'm  doing  is  digging  out  stuff  like  this 

For  thirty  cents  a  week. 

— National  Laundry  Journal. 

-it 

A  SURPRISE  BY  TELEPHONE 

T^B   telephone   is  often   the  medium 
through  which  a  practical  joke  can 
easily  be  perpetrated.   The  following 
illustrates  how  a  susceptible  youth 
recentl.v  received  a  surprise: 
He  called  up  an  East-end  residence  and 
askei  if  Miss  Blank  was  at  home.  A  woman's 
voice  answered  and  told  him  that  the  young 
lady  was  not  at  home.   The  yflung  man,  how- 
ever, evidently  wanted  to  talk  with  some 
one,  and  the  following  conversation  went 
over  the  lines. 
"AVho  is  this  talking?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  think  you  know  her." 
"W'ell,  who  is  it,  anyway?  If  I  don't  know 
her  I  would  like  to." 
"You  are  sure  about  that,  are  jon'!" 
"W'hy,  certainly.   W'ho  is  it?" 
"Well,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  say  anything 
aboTit  it,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  the  servant-girl, 
and  a  black  one  at  that." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


.  HER  POSITION 

The  congress  of  mothers  was  in  session 
and  the  delegates  were  paying  rapt  attention 
to  the  costume  of  the  orator  of  the  da.v,  who 
was  addressing  them  on  "The  Proper  Organ- 
ization of  the  Home."  "The  true  home," 
she  said,  gracefully  throwing  back  her  head, 
in  order  that  the  dia'mond  sunburst  at  her 
throat  should  be  assessed  at  its  full  value, 
"the  true  home  should  be  organized  just  as 
any  ruling  or  directing  body  is.  It  should 
be  a  congress  in  which  the  ^ife  is — " 

"Speaker  of  the  House,"  came  in  mighty 
chorus  from  the  delegates,  "what  js  the  use 
of  going  to  a  convention  if  you  do  not  know 
what  you  want?"— Baltimore  American. 


HAD  AN  ANSWER 

House  hunter— "Seems  to  me  this  house 
isn't  very  well  built.  The  floor  shakes  when 
we  walk." 

House  agent— "Um — .v-e-s;  that's  the  new 
kind  of  spring  floor  for  dancing,  you  know." 

House  hunter— "And  these  stairs  creak  ter-  . 
ribly." 

House  agent — "Y-e-s;  we  furnish  this  new 
patent  burglar-alarm  staircase  without  extra 
charge." 


AN  ADVENTURE 

Three  smart  young  men  and  three  nice  girls. 

All  lovers  true  as  steel- 
Decided,  in  a  friendly  way, 

To  spend  the  day  awheel. 
They  started  in  the  early  raorn, 

And  nothing  seemed  amiss, 
And  when  they  reached  the  leafy  lanes 
They  in  like 

rode  twos  this! 

They  wandered  by  the  verdant  dale, 

Beside  the  rippling  rill; 
The  sun  shone  brightly  all  the  while; 

They  heard  the  song-bird's  trill. 
They  sped  through  many  a  woodland  glade. 
And  when  they  rested  in  the  shade 

Theysat  intwos-  likethls! 

The  sun  went  down,  and  evening  came, 

A  lot  too  soon,  they  said: 
Too  long  they  tarried  on  the  way. 

The  clouds  grew  black  o'erhead. 
Down  dashed  the  rain;  they  homeward  flew 

Till  one  unlucky  miss 
Slipped  sideways— ctash!   Great  Scott! 

"Weareallmixeduplikethis! 

—California  Curio. 


A  SHILLING  SAVED 

At  a  certain  cloth-factory  in  Scotland  it  was 
the  custom  to  fine  the  work-people  for  turn- 
ing out  bad  work.  One  day  a  workman 
brought  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be  examined,  and 
the  manager  found  two  little  holes  about  an 
inch  apart.  He  then  showed  these  to  the 
man  and  demanded  two  shillings  fine,  a  shill- 
ing for  each  hole. 

"Is  it  a  shilling  for  each  hole?"  asked  the 
man. 

"Yes,"  said  the  manager. 
"And  is  ^t  the  same  for  every  hole,  big  or 
little?" 

"Yes;  exactly  the  same,"  said  the  manager. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  save  a  shilling;"  and  put- 
ting his  fingers  in  the  holes  he  quickly  made 
the  two  into  one.— The  Argonaut  (San  Fran- 
cisco). 


HARDEST  PART  IS  OVER 

Hodown— "I  understand  your  wife  insisted 
on  drawing  the  plans  herself  for  your  new 
house." 

Jigsup — "Yes;  she's  busy  over  there  now." 

Hodown— "Oh,  I  thought  she  had  finished. 
She  told  my  wife  she  had  all  the  closets 
laid  out." 

Jigsup— "Yes;  but  now  she's  got  to  put 
the  rest  of  the  house  around  them." — Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


DIDN'T  WORK 

Smythe — "It  won't  work." 

Brown— "What  won't  work?" 

Smythe— "Hypnotism.  Tried  it  on  the 
butcher.  Looked  at  him  fixedly  until  I  had 
his  undivided  attention,  then  1  said,  very 
slowly  and  with  emphasis,  'That— bill— is— 
paid.'  " 

Brown— "And  what  did  the  Initcher  do?" 
Smythe— "He  said,  'You're  a  liar!'  " 


BECAUSE 

No  more  I  hear  his  footsteps 

Upon  the  silent  street. 
No  more  to  measure  oCE  his  tread 

My  pulses  madly  beat. 
The  joy  and  the  expectancy 

My  heart  no  longer  feels. 
He  comes— I  know  it  not,  because 

My  love  wears  rubber  heels. 

—Harper's  Bafcar. 


SOLITARY  GRANDEUR  . 

Mama— "It  is  very  naughty  to  tell  lies,  Eva. 
People  who  do  so  don't  go  to  heaven." 

Eva— "Did  you  ever  tell  a  lie,  mama?" 

Mama — "No,  dear,  never!" 

Eva— "Won't  you  be  fearful  lonely  in 
heaven,  mama,  with  only  George  Washing- 
ton ?"— Exchange. 

4. 

REFRACTORY 

Mrs.  Peterkin— "Without  exception  you  are 
the  most  obstinate,  perverse  man  I  ever  saw." 

Peterkin— "What  have  I  done  now?" 

Mrs.  Peterkin— "Why,  I  have  had  that  new 
cough  mixture  in  the  house  a  month  and  you 
haven't  once  caught  cold!" — Harper's  Bazar. 


APROPOS 

Manager— "W'hat  d_p  you  mean  by  using 
such  language?  Are  you  the  manager  here, 
or  am  I?" 

Employee— "I  know  I  am  not  the  manager." 
Manager— "Very  well,  then;  if  you're  not 
the  manager,  why  do  you  talk  like  an  idiot?" 


THE  USUAL  RESULT 

Friend— "Y"ou  took  your  son  into  your  es- 
tablishment some  months  ago  to  teach  him 
the  business,  I  understand.  How  did  it  turn 
out?" 

Business  man  (wearily)— "Great  success. 
He's  teaching  me  now!" — New  York  Weekly. 


DECIDED  AT  LAST 

She— "Have  they  decided  what  the  national 
air  is?" 
He— "Oh,  yes." 
She— "Wliat  is  it?" 

He — '.'Millionaire." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  SPRING  IDYLL 

Mrs.  Smallot— "Why  don't  you  burn  up  that 
pile  of  trash  in  the  lot?" 

Mr.  Smallot— "AViud's  the  wrong  way.  The 
smoke  would  all  blow  in  our  own  windows."- 
New  Ywk  W'eekly. 


TO  HIDE  IT 

Hewitt — "W'hat  are  you  raising  whiskers 
for?" 

Jewett— "Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I'm  wearing  a  necktie  my  wife  gave 
me."— Harper's  Bazar. 

QUALITY 

Hewitt— "She  has  womanly  qualities." 
Jewett— "Yes;  she's  a  good  talker."— Har- 
per's Bazar. 

LITTLE  BITS 

To  be  contented  with  what  we  have  is  about 
the  same  as  to  own  the  earth. — Ram's  Horn. 

When  a  family  gets  to  depending  on  "fam- 
ily" it  indicates  that  the  brains  have  begun 
to  dwindle. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Notwithstanding  a  fly  has  something  like 
two  thousand  eyes,  he  cannot  see  that  he  is 
not  wanted  in  the  company  he  visits. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Prof essor—  "Give  me  the  names  of  the  bones 
that  form  the  human  skull." 

Medical  student— "I've  got  them  all  in  my 
head,  but  I  can't  recall  their  names." 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
sentiment  that  charged  a  woman  with  extrav- 
agance unless  she  bought  clothes  for  the  chil- 
dren that  were  too  large?— Atchison  Globe. 

Could  any  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 

No  doubt  with  great  surprise  we'd  gape 

And  ask,  "Who  is  that  stupid  ape?" 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Some  people,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "would 
like  to  be  good-natured;  but  dey  ain't  smaht 
enough  ter  git  no  one  to  listen  to  'em  'ceptiu' 
when  dey's  abusin'  somebody."— W'ashington 
Star. 

A  little  girl  drew  a  dog  and  cat  on  her 
slate,  and  said  to  her  mother,  "A  cat  oughtn't 
to  have  ljut  four  legs;  but  I  drew  her  with 
six,  so  she  could  run  away  from  the  dog."— 
Exchange. 

Fredd.v — "Ma,  carpets  are  curious  things, 
aren't  they?" 
Mother— "W'hy?" 

Fred-d.v— "  'Cos  they  are  bought  by  the  yard 
and  worn  by  the  feet."  , 

She — "How  that  woman  we  just  passed 
does  hate  me!" 

He — "She  looked  pleasant  enough." 

She— "That's  all  done'for  effect;  but  if  you 
noticed  she  never  turned  to  take  in  my  new 
suit  and  hat."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  the  summer  boarder, 
"for  .vou  to  waste  so  much  land  on  that  pig- 
pen when  you  might  turn  it  into  a  beautiful 
lawn." 

"Naw,"  replied  the  farmer,  who  knew  his 
business;  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sward."— Philadelphia  North  American. 

"Goodness!  We'll  miss  the  opera!"  she  said, 
Impatiently.  "W'e've  been  waiting  a  good 
many  minutes  for  that  mother  of  mine." 

"Hours,  I  should  sa.v,"  he  replied,  somewhat 
acrimoniously. 

"Onrs?"  cried  she,  rapturously.  "Oh, 
George,  this  is  so  sudden!"  Then  she  fell 
upon  his  neck.— Standard  Times. 

Not  much  good  gold  did  she  disburse, 

Y'et  well  she  spent  each  golden  minute. 
She  had  a  precious  little  purse. 

And  there  was  precious  little  in  it. 
That  was  before  she  started  out. 

She  meant  to  shop;  her  means  were  ample. 
When  she  got  back  that  purse  was  stout. 

For  it  was  stuffed  with  many  a'  sample. 

—Chicago  Record. 

"We  use  the  expression,  colloquially,  'out 
of  his  head,'  "  the  instructor  remarked,  "to 
describe  a  man's  condition  when  he  is  not  in 
Ills  right  mind,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  is 
'beside  himself.'  " 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  foreigner,  who  had 
mastered  the  language  in  its  plainer  forms 
and  had  advanced  to  the  study  of  idiomatic 
English.  "Aud  when  a  man  ees  out  of  ees  head 
and  beside  himself  it  ees  at  such  a  time  he 
can  climb  up  on  hees  ear."— Chicago  Tribune. 


EYESiGHT 
RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or 
Blindness  Cured  witiiout  tiie 
use  of  tlie  Icnife. 

•  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  tias  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  e5'es  can  cure  them- 
selves at  home.  13,000  suf- 
ferers in  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  cured  last 
year  by  his  wonderful  ab- 
sorption method.  Judge 
■George  Edmunds,  a  leading' 
attorney  ot  Carthage,  Ills., 
■79  years  old,  was  cured  ot 
„  „  „  „  „    cataractson  both  eyes. 

W.O.  Coffee,  M.D.  ^rs.  Lucinda  Hammond, 
Aurora,  Neb.,  77  years  old,  had  cataracts  on  both 
eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's  remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
fect eyesight.  If  you  are  afflicted  with  any  eye 
trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee  and  tell  him  all  about 
it.  He  will  then  tell  j'ou  just  what  he  can  do.  He 
will  also  send  you  Pree  of  charge  his  80  page  book, 
"  The  New  System  of  Treating  Diseases  of  the 
Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation. All  cures  are  permanent.  Write 
to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.O, COFFEE, U.S.,  817  GoodBlock,I)esUoines,Ia. 

THE  BOXERS  OF  CHINA 

are  attempting  to  solve  a  gigantic  problem, 
but  they  are  going  about  it  in  the  wrong 
way  and  will  never  succeed.  Some  people 
in  this  country  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
as  great  a  puzzle  on  their  hands  in  selecting 
a  location  for  a  home.  They  will  certainly 
go  about  it  in  the  wrong  way  unless  they 
inspect  the  beautiful  farming  country  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  in  Marinette  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  crops  are  of  the  best,  work 
plenty,  fine  markets,  excellent  climate,  pure, 
soft  water ;  land  sold  cheap  and  on  long 
time.  Why  rent  a  farm  when  you  can  buy 
one  for  less  than  you  pay  for  rent  ?  Address 
C.  E.  Eollins,  Land  Agent,  161  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

j*|0  ^    «  aC  WEEKUY  I  MEN  and  WOMEN. 

"tylO  uO  and  Eipenses.  |  At  Honm  or  TrsTeling. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind.,  made  $927.60  first  S 
months.  Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J.,  $238  first 
month.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Texas,  $12.60  first 
2  hours.  Carrie  Williame,  clerk,  $144  in 
6  weeks.  Mrs.  Hitchcoi,  $222,  besides 
hoQsekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy, 
$84.00  while  teaching. 

LET  US  STARTYOU-No 
experience  needed.  Ouraffenta 
made  over  »47,000.0U  last 
month  supplying  the  enormous 
demand  for  our  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet,  and  appointing 
 ,  _  agents.  Wonderful  Seller.  Every- 
body buys — ^basiness  men,  families  and  physicians.  No 
scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.   WRITE  TODAY 
for  Our  Proposition,  New  Plan,  etc..  FREE.  Address, 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  47  World  B'ld'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALARY 


A  YEAR  SURE 
FOB  DELIVERERS 

$  Q  QQ  OO  M\> COLLECTORS 

{Several  honest,  capable  men  wanted  in  each  state  to  de-  ^ 
liver  and  collect  for  old,  established  manufacturing  house.  5 
—  4^900  a  year  and  expenses  8ure«    Mention  refer- 
ence and  enclose  self  -  addressed  stamped  envelope. 
HUNCFACTBRER,  3d  Floor,  3S2  Desrborn  St., CHICAGO. 


9  ence 


! 


.Buckingham's  Dye., 

A  Natural  Black  for  the, 

Whiskers 

^50 Ota.  of  droggiBta  or  R.  P.  Hftll^ 
&  Co.,  Nuhuft,  N.H, 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
■W.itch,  also  a  Chain  aud  Charm  for  selling 
IK  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each, 
bend  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post  paid,  and 
_  a  large  Premium  List.   No  moneyrequired. 

BlitriNX:  CO.  Bo.x  stta,  concord  Junction,  Mass, 

Brass  Band 

InRtrumentBt  Drams,  Uniforms, 
Supplies.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustratioas.  FHl^K;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 
95  Adams  St.,  CHIOA6U. 


IOg 


The  biggest,  brightest  and 
best  Western  Weekly 
paper  in  existence.  Grand 
views  of  .scenery,  stories  of 
adventure  and  full  niln- 
iiitP  reports  weekly.  Tenth  year.  Solely  to  introduce  the  paper 
it  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on  trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  six  50c.;  12 
for^l.    Stamps  taken.    ILLESTR.iTED  W^KLT,  Denver,  Colo. 

Are  you  a  sufferer?  Are 
you  discouraged?  Don'C 
fifive  up,  the  relief  ooluran 
is  in  sitiht.  We  offer  you  a 
w  «>Mi^aaH   remedy  of  rare  merit,  time- 

tried  and  true.  It  is  used  to-day  in  the  Orient  and  the  Occi- 
dent. It  has  cured  others,  why  M  ill  It  not  curi'  vou  t  20  dayS* 
treatment  §1.  Phfpnix  Mfdlplne  ('o.,I.ork  Ro\  134,Sprinu-flel(I.O. 

1  11 1  1  and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 

■  ■  wm  i  ^0  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  lUtS,  A.  H.Wl(jULNS,  Box20  Benton  Harbor, Mlcb. 

costs  noth- 
ing to  try. 

Send  name  and  address  on  postal  and 
you  will  get  a  trial  box  by  return  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co., Philadelphia. 

.THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Builds loopfa. 

>l  I  mil  ,11,1  I       ,11  ^    "i'b  3e  of  Oil. 

^^^^nt^y  No  klndlinga.  Wap- 
lantcd  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  iDventeii.  Satnple  with 
tens  prepaid,  I5o.    YANKEE  KINBLEK  CO. , BLOCK  4:.  OLNES,  UJ. 


A-CORN  SALVE 


SPECTACLES  I 


atwnoiesate.  send 
for  catalog.  Agpenta 
wanted.  CODLTSBOmCAL  CU  C  '  ~ 


September  1,  1900 
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I    I  HOUSEHOLD 


[continued  fbom  page  11] 
WOMEN  AND  WAR 

BI  ELLA  WHBBLBR  WlliCOX 

We  women  teach  our  little  sous  how  wrong 
And  how  Ignoble  blows  are;  school  iiml  ch\irch 
Support  our  precepts,  and  iuoculato 
The  growing  miuds  with  thoughts  of  love 
and  peace. 

"Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,"  we  say; 
But  human  belugs  with  Immortal  souls 
Must  rise  above  the  methods  of  a  brute, 
And  walk  with  reason  aud  with  self-control. 

And  theu— dear  God!  you  meu,  you  wise, 

strong  men. 
Our  self-announced  superiors  In  brain, 
Our  peers  in  judgment,  you  go  forth  to  war! 
You  leap  at  one  another,  mutilate 
And  starve  aud  kill  your  foUow-meu,  and  ask 
The  world's  applause  for  such  heroic  deeds. 
You  boast  and  strut;  aud  if  no  song  Is  sung, 
No  laudatory  epic  writ  In  blood. 
Telling  how  many  widows  you  have  made. 
Why,  then,  perforce,  you  say  our  bards  are 

dead, 

And  Inspiration  sleeps  to  wake  no  more. 

And  we,  the  women,  we  whose  lives  you  are— 
What  can  we  do  but  sit  in  silent  homes 
And  wait  and  suEter?   Not  for  us  the  blare 
Of  trumpets  and  the  bugle's  call  to  arms— 

For  us  no  waving  banners,  no  supreme. 
Triumphant  hour  of  conquest.   Ours  the  slow 
Dead  torture  of  uncertainty,  each  day 
The  bootless  battle  with  the  same  despair. 
And  wheif  at  best  your  victories  reach  our 
ears. 

There  reaches  with  them  to  our  pitying  hearts 
The  thought  of  countless  homes  made  des- 
olate. 

And  other  women  weeping  for  their  dead. 

O  men,  wise  men,  superior  beings,  say. 
Is  there  no  substitute  for  war  in  this 
Great  age  and  era'?   If  you  answer  "No," 
Then  let  us  rear  our  children  to  be  wolves. 
And  teach  them  from  the  cradle  how  to  kill. 
Why  should  we  women  waste  our  time  and 
words 

In  talking  peace  when  men  declare  for  war? 
#  A. 

^   SOME  DELICATE  DESSERTS 

" " "  ,  HOT  weather  one  naturally 
craves  the  fruit-acids,  and  it 
seems  too  bad  to  spoil  the  line 
and  delicate  flavoring  ol  the 
fruit  and  lose  its  beneficial  ef- 
fect by  mixing  it  with  lard 
and  flour  into  a  pie.  JNluch 
more  delicious,  as  well  as  healthful,  are 
the  stewed  fruits  whi^jped  up  with 
whites  of  eggs,  which  can  be  so  easily 
prepared  from  berries,  apples,  peaches 
or  plums.  If  fresh  fruits  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, take  dried  prunes,  apricots  or 
peaches,  wash  thorouglily,  aud  let  them 
stand  several  hours  in  cold  water;  then 
put  them  to  cook  in  the  water  in  which 
they  were  soaked,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  tender.  After  straining 
throtigh  a  sieve  add  to  one  quart  of  the 
pulp  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  very  stiff. 
Serve  ice  cold  with  whii^xjed  cream  and 
sponge-cake  if  desired. 

Kaspberey  Shesbet. — Two  quarts  of 
berries  crushed  with  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar.  When  the  sugar  has  dissolved 
add  two  cupfuls  of  water,  pass  through 
a  sieve,  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
pour  into  the  freezer.  A  variety  of 
other  fruit-juices  may  be  prepared  in  a 
similar  way. 

ICE-CKEAM  WITH  FEUIT  OE  NuTS. — To 

one  quart  of  thin  cream  add  three 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  flavoring  ex- 
tract; thqn  add  one  half  cupful  of 
almonds  or  preserved  ginger,  which 
may  be  chopped,  but  not  too  fine. 

Lemon  .Jelly^. — To  one  third  of  a  box- 
ful of  gelatin  add  one  cupful  of  cold 
water;  soak  an  hour,  add  one  cupful  of 
hot  water,  one  half  cupful  of  lemon- 
juice,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract 
and  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar. 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
set  on  ice  until  jellied  and  readj-^  to 
serve. 

IIaspbeery'  Jelly'. — To  one  third  of  a 
boxful  of  gelatin  jjrepared  as  before 
directed  add  one  cupful  of  raspberrj'- 
juice,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  one  and 
one  half  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar. 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain, 
set  on  ice  until  jellied,  then  serve.  Jel- 
lies may  be  prepared  from  nectarines, 
peaches,  plums  and  numerous  other 
fruits  in  the  same  manner. 

Feuit  Salah. — A  pretty  fruit  salad 
may  be  prepared  by  making  half  the 
quantity  of  lemon  and  half  of  raspberry 


or  other  pink  fruit-juice,  to  contrast 
with  the  yellow  of  the  lemon.  Add  nuts, 
shredded  oranges,  bananas  and  pre- 
served cherries. 

Bavaiuan  Cream. — Soak  a  quarter  of 
a  boxful  of  gelatin  in  one  half  ciipful 
of  cold  water  for  an  hour;  then  add  one 
half  cupful  of  hot  milk  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  granulated  sugar.  Stir  un- 
til the  stigar  is  dissolved,  strain  into  a 
two-quart  dish  surrounded  with  ice  and 
water,  and  add  one  cupful  of  cold  cream 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  or  rose 
flavoring.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
jell  beat  rapidly  with  a  rotary  egg- 
beater  until  it  is  very  light,  then  add 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  light  to 
which  have  been  added  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
sugar.  Cho])|)fd  candies,  fruits,  nuts, 
macaroons  or  dry  cake  may  be  mixed 
with  Bavarian  creams,  and  in  this  way 
a  great  variety  of  them  prepared. 

Junket. — Into  one  tablespoonftil  of 
cold  water  in  a  cup  drop  a  junket  tab- 
let and  crush  witli  a  spoon,  to  dissolve 
quickly.  In  one  quart  of  new  milk  dis- 
solve four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
set  the  quart  cup  containing  the  milk 
in  a  dish  of  hot  water.  Be  careful 
to  remove  at  once  when  the  milk  is 
lukewarm,  for  junket  cannot  be  made 
of  milk  that  is  overheated,  and  for  this 
reason  it  cannot  be  made  of  milk  that 
has  been  boiled  or  sterilized.  Flavor 
to  taste — one  t6asj)ooriful  to  a  quart  is 
sufficient — then  stir  in  quickly  the  dis- 
solved tablet,  and  pour  immediately 
into  junket-glasses  or  a  glass  serving- 
dish.  Let  it  stand  undisturbed  on  the 
table  in  a  warm  room  until  firm,  like 
jelly,  then  put  in  a  cool  place  until 
ready  to  serve.  Moving  or  stirring 
junket  while  jelling  spoils  it.  A  tea- 
spoonful of  liquid  pepsin  may  be  used 
when  the  tablet  cannot  be  procured. 
Junket  when  served  ice  cold  with  cream 
and  sugar  is  a  dainty  dish  for  tea,  and 
particularly  grateful  to  invalids  with 
weak  stomachs.  F.  B.  C. 

4. 

now  NOT  TO  DO  IT 

However  much  bric-a-brac  we  may 
have  in  our  parlors,  however  many  love- 
ly pillows  and  handsome  rugs,  let  tis 
not  drag  them  to  the  front  porch  now 
that  the  season  has  come  for  the  long 
evenings  out  of  doors,  with  family  and 
friends  about  us. 

A  certain  amount  of  porch  furnish- 
ing is.  desirable  and  attractive,  but  it 
is  sometimes  carried  to  excess.  I  have 
seen  pillows  of  delicate  coloring  and 
texture  and  rugs  so  handsome  and  ex- 
pensive out  on  the  covered  porch  that 
■  the  owner  must  have  lived  in  constant 
apprehension  of  thieves,  dogs,  children, 
rain  and  a  Ibng  list  of  casualties  be- 
sides. 

If  our  porches  and  yards  are  to  be 
used  as  places  of  rest  and  recreation, 
then  beauty  and  simijlieity  should  com- 
bine. There  are  plenty  of  hardy  vines 
and  flowers  that  are  more  beautiful  for 
porch  climbers  and  decorators  than  any 
(delicate  hothouse  products.  There  are 
chairs  jjurposely  made  to  withstand 
every  sort  of  weather;  there  are  rugs 
and  pillows  that  are  not  harmed  in  the 
least  by  sunshine  or_  dampness,  and 
only  these  should  find  a  permanent 
place  on  the  porch. 

There  are  extra  occasions  when  the 
parlor  fttrniture  may  be  brought  out, 
to  nobody's  discomfort;  but  in  homes 
of  wealth  it  is  not  unusual  to  transform 
what  is  meant  to  be  as  simple  as  outdoor 
living  ifito  a  place  of  luxurious  appoint- 
ments, so  that  one  is  in  constant  danger 
of  breaking  tliis,  spoiling  that  or  mis- 
placing some  artistically  adjusted  piece 
of  furniture. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  let  us  live  simply 
and  come  near  to  nature.  There  are 
as  many  household  cares  in  rich  homes 
as  in  poor,  and  when  we  leave  them  all 
to  spend  a  social  evening  with  our  fam- 
ilies out  on  the  front  porch,  let  it  be  a 
real  and  not  a  pretended  leaving  of  in- 
door cares  behind. 

Life  has  become  too  complex  to  fur- 
nish our  homes  in  old-time  simplicity. 
A  hundred  things  are  necessities  to  us, 
which  to  our  fathers  and  mothers  were 
unattainable  luxuries.  This  is  but  nat- 
ural and  right  in  an  age  of  progress; 
but  let  us  hold  to  absolutely  plain  living 
so  far  as  our  porches  go.  Let  us  get  so 
entirely  away  from  indoor  furnishings 
that  a  whole  evening  may  pass  without 
one  "Be  careful  1"  "Don't  break!"  "Now 
straighten  the  rug!"  to  the  children. 


For  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for 
theirs,  let  this  part  of  the  home  be  for 
nature  and  not  for  art — so  called.  And 
if  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 
front  porch  or  side  porch,  let  us  deny 
ottrselves  other  luxuries  until  we  have 
one,  and  meanlinie  use  our  dooi'yards 
for  the  summer-evening  parlor. 

We  live  too  much  indoors,  and  when 
we  get  out  of  doors  we  carry  with  us 
entirely  too  much  of  household  care. 
I  pity  the  woman  who  cannot  enjoy 
an  afternoon  picnic  without  her  rock- 
ing-chair, her  pillows,  her  book  and  a 
place  free  from  dirt,  mosquitoes  and  all 
known  discomforts.  Luxury  is  good, 
but  roughing  it  is  better  sometimes. 
And  so  I  pity  the  inmates  of  a  home 
where  even  the  yard  and  the  porch  have 
become  conventionalized  beyond  the 
P9int  of  being  retreats  for  perfect  en- 
joyment. Beetha  K.  Brown. 


TESTED  RECEIPTS 

MusHROOMiS  WITH  Beown  Sauce. — Se- 
lect the  buttons  of  uniform  size;  wipe 
them  clean  with  a  wet  flannel,  put  them 
in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  water,  and 
stew  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Stir  in  the  following  browia  sauce:  Put 
in  a  saucepan  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
each  of  bittter  and  flour,  and  stir  them 
together  over  the  fire  until  they  are 
nicely  browned.  Gradually  add  part  of 
the  liquor  iii  which  the  mushrooms 
were  boiled,  add  salt,  pepper  and  a  lit- 
tle grated  nutmeg,  then  carefully  pour 
over  the  "rooms." 

Mushrooms  with  Toast. — Toast  may 
be  served  under  them,  using  either  the 
brown  or  white  cream  satice;  or  the 
sauce  and  the  mushrooms  may  be 
poured  on  a  dish  with  broiled  beefsteak 
or  broiled  chicken,  or  with  baked  or 
roasted  tenderloin  or  beef. 

Celery  with  Tomato  Sauce. — Use  the 
upper  half  of  the  celery;  wash,  cut  into 
pieces  two  inches  long,  and  cook  in 
boiling  water  until  tender.  Drain  in 
a  colander,  and  for  three  cupfuls  of 
stewed  celery  prepare  a  sauce  with  a 
pint  of  strained  stewed  tomatoesheated 
to  boiling'  and  thickened  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
little  water.  If  desired  add  half  a  cup- 
ful of  thick  cream.  Turn  over  the  cel- 
ery, and  serve  hot. 

Celery  and  Potato  Hash. — To  three 
cupfuls  of  cold  j)otatoes  chopped  rather 
fine  add  one  cupful  of  cooked  celery 
minced.  Put  into  a  shallow  saucepan 
with  cream  enotigh  to  moisten  well, 
and  salt  to  season.  Heat  to  boiling, 
-tossing  and  stirring,  so  that  the  whole 
will  be  heated  throughout.    Serve  hot. 

Salsify',  or  Veoetable  Oyster. — Af- 
ter scraping'  off  the  outside  parboil  and 
slice  tlfe  salsify;  dip  t  jie  slices  into  \a 
'beaten  egg,  then  into  fine  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  in  hot  lard.  It  is  very  good 
boiled  and  then  stewed  a  little  in  milk 
with  a  little  salt  and  butter.  Or  make 
a  batter  of  wheat-flour,  milk  and  eggs, 
cut  the  salsify  into  thin  slices  (first 
boiling  it  tender),  put  them  into  the 
batter  with  a  little  salt,  and  drop  the 
mixture  into  hot  fat  by  spoonfuls.  Cook 
until  a  light  brown. 

Ella  Baetlett  Simmons. 

CATTLE  FOR  EXHIBITION 


how  they  abb  pbepabed  so  as  to  look 
their  best 

At  the  great  show  and  auction  sale  held  at  Kan- 
sas City  last  year  upward  of  tive  hundred  head  of 
cattle  from  the  finest  herds  in  the  world  were 
entered  for  exhibition  and  for  sale.  A  visitor 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  careful  methods 
used  in  preparing  the  cattle  for  the  show  ring: 

"After  their  trip  on  the  cars,  many  having  come 
hundreds  of  miles,  they  are  more  or  less  soiled  by 
the  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt  on  the  skin. 
The  stock-yard  stables  are  provided  with  large 
wash-rooms,well  supplied  with  brushes.scrubbers, 
scrapers,  rubbers,  cloths  and  soap,  though  many  of 
the  more  prominent  breeders  will  use  nothing  but 
their  own  brushes,  etc.  The  animals  are  first  well 
curried,  then  all  the  loose  dust  and  hair  is  brushed 
out  with  a  fine  bristle  brush.  They  are  then 
copiously  lathered  from  head  to  foot  with  warm 
water  and  soap.  When  carefully  scrubbed  they 
are  rinsed  with  clean  water,  scraped,  and  rubbed 
dry  with  linen  cloths. 

"Tiie  horns  are  polished  by  tirst  scraping  the 
rough,  loose  horn  with  glass ;  they  are  then  sand- 
papered and  rubbed  with  emery-powder  until  they 
glisten  like  burnished  brass,  after  which  they  are 
protected  by  flannel-lined  leather  covers  made 
expressly  for  each  individual.  YVhen  the  polished 
horns  need  cleaning  it  is  done  with  Ivory  Soap  on 
a  damp  cloth;  then  they  are  again  polished  with  a 
strip  of  almost  dry  flannel  on  which  Ivory  Soai) 
has  been  rubbed. 

"When  the  toilet  is  complete  they  are  blanketed 
with  flannel-lined,  'made-to-order'  canvas  blank- 
ets and  placed  in  roomy  box-stalls,  knee-deep  in 
clean  straw. 

"In  conversation  with  a  groom  I  learned  that 
almost  without  exception  Ivory  Soap  is  the  only 
soai)  used  for  the  purpose,  and  that  no  other  soap 
leaves  the  skin  in  that  cool-looking,  baby-pink 
condition,  or  gives  that  much-desired  pearly,  silky 
luster  to  the  hair." 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy= 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making 
a  new  kind  of  paint  without  tihe  use  of  oil.  He 


THE  DISOOVEBER  OF  POWDKPAINT 

calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  the  farmer  a 
dry  powder,  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water 
to  make  a  paint  storm-proof,  lire-proof  and  as 
dUi'able  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface- 
wood,  stone,  brick  and  iron—spreads  aud  loolcs 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one  fourth  what  the 
farmer  has  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  &  .1.  Arsfena!  St.,  Wat- 
ertown,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of 
his  new  discovery,  also  color-card  and  full  infor- 
mation showing  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 

A  $2522  Watch 

ill  appearance.    The  handsomest  genuino 
gold  plated  watch  on  the  market.  UouMe 
huntkigcase,  SOLID  GOLD  PATTERN  uf  es- 
gr:iving.  Elegantly  finished  jeweled 
movement,    stem  wind  and  set 
and    absolutely    guaranteed  for 

5  YEARS 

I  Cut  thtsont  and  send  it  to  us  witli 
kyourname  and  address  and  we  will 
Isend  the  watch  to  you  by  express  for 
I  examination;  you  examine  it  at  the 
'  express  office  and  if  as  represented 
pay  express  agent  our  special  intro- 
ductory price  ?3.50  and  it  is  yours. 
Only  one  watch  to  oaab  customer  at 
this  price.  Mention  in  your  letter 
whether  you  want  GENT'S  OR  LADY'S  SIZE  and  order  to-day  as 
we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  liO  days  only. 
It.  E.CHAL3IEK8&CO.  352-350  Dearborn  St.Chk'airo. 

Ohio  Normal  University 

1)0  you  want  an  education— Classical,  Scientific,  Busi- 
ness, Stenographic,  Legal,  Military,  Pharmaceutical, 
Musical  or  Fine  Art  ?  i)o  you  want  to  be  a  teacher  or  an 
engineer,  civil  or  electrical  ?  Do  you  want  to  educate 
your  children  ?  If  so.  send  for  catalogue  of  the  Ohio 
Kormal  University,  Ada,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enrollment  3,849;  26 
states  represented  ;  also  several  foreign  oountries.  Advan- 
tages unexcelled,  expenses  low.  A\'ill  furnish  room,  good 
board  in  private  families  and  tuition  10  weeks  for  g2S; 
49  weeks  $120.  Has  University  powers  and  confers  all 
degrees.  Teachers  thorough  and  experienced.  Students 
can  enter  at  iiny  time  to  advantage.  Classes  in  eveiy 
grade,  incluiling  advanced  classes  in  Mathematics,  the 
Sciences,  Latin,  (Jreek,  Clerman  and  French,  aresuBtained 
every  term.  If  things  are  not  found  as  represented  wlU 
pay  traveling  expenses.   Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR.  PRESIDENT,  ADA.  OHIO. 

Telegcruphy, 
Peniuaiisliip, 
Book-ke<'piii<r, 

etc.,  thoroughly  taugbtby  mail  or  personally. 
Situations  for  graduates  of  complete  commer- 
cial course.   Ca,talos2:ue  fi-ee. 
C.  C.  Gaines,  Box  862, 1'oughkeepsie,  New  York. 


TENOGRAPHY 


s 

ASTHMA 


CURED  WITH 
DR.  TAFT'S 
ASTHMALENE 

Send  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle  and  Testimonials. 

Pr.  Taft  Bro3.  Medicine  Co..  79  E.  130th  St..  N.  Y.  Cl,ty. 

Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  given  FREE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Fakm  and  Fire- 
SIDE.  Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up  Clubs" 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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HIS  THIMBLE  is  flrst-class  in 
quality,  heavy  iu  weight,  well- 
finished,  and  in  every  waj"^  a 
good,  serviceable  thimble.  On  ac- 
count of  these  things  it  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary sterling  silver  thimbles  on  the 
market. 

The  thimbles  are  engraved  in  dif- 
ferent patterns,  but  this  cut  repre- 
sents them  all  quite  well.  Guaran- 
teed to  be  as  represented  and  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  This  Thim- 
ble, and  the  Farm 
Fireside  One  Year, 


■i  75  Cents  j 


(  When  this  offer  ix  accepted  the  ctiib-raisei-  may 
have  cither  t/ie  rerittlar  c(/sh  ca///rttis^iou  ur  the  name 
may  be  cditntetl  in  a  ctttb) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  a  Club  of  THREE  Yearly  Sub- 
scriptloas  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  premium  No.  94,  and  be  sure  to 
give  the  size  you  want. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THB  RARiVl  AIND  F=*IRBSIDB 


September  1,  1900 


mm 


Hail  to  the  Chief— Honor  Your  Choice 


A  genuine  Ten-Color 
French  Process  Picture  of 
either  McKinley  or  Bryan^ 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
the  remainder  of  the  year^ 

For  20  Cents 


m 


m 
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HESE  PICTURES  are  reproduced 
from  late  photographs  for  which 
the  candidates  specialty  sat  at  the 
request  of  the  publishers.    The  pictures 
are  14  by  21  inches,  in  size,  printed  on 
hea\'y  plate-paper  in  a  form  suitable  for 
framing.    They  are  in  no  sense  cheap 
chromos,but  examples  of  the  very  highest 
style  of  illuminated  printingf,  and  either  of  them  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  library  Qr  drawing-room.    The  pictures  are  in  the  natural  colors,  and 
at  a  short  distance  give  the  effect  of  GENUINE  OIL-PAINTINGS.    We  are  furnishing  them  cheaply  enough  to  be  hung  in  a  window,  and  yet 
they  are  good  enough  to  be  framed  and  preserved  for  time  to  come.     The  photographs  from  which  the  pictures  are  made  having  been  taken  for 
that  purpose  and  approved  by  the  respective  candidates,  are  remarkably  good  likenesses  of  them  as  they  appear  at  the  present  time.  They  are  the 
most  popular  campaigfn  art  souvenirs.  Every  American,  Republican  or  Democrat,  should  have  in  his  home  the  picture  of  his  party's  chosen  leader.  .  ^ 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  securely  wrapped  on  a  tube,  and  are  sure  to  carry  in 
good  condition.    Send  in  your  order  to-day,  as  the  demand  for  these  pictures  will  be  enormous. 


We  Will  Send  the  Picture  of  Either  McKinley  or  Bryan,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Remainder  of  the  Year,  for  .... 


20  Cents 


(NOTE— When  this  offer  is  accepted-  no  commission  is  allowed  and  the  name  does  not  count  in  a  club) 

ORDER  THE  McKINLEY  PICTURE  AS  PREMIUM  No.  639  ORDER  THE  BRYAN  PICTURE  AS  PREMIUM  No.  59J 
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tb^  Standard  Jlmarkan  Cook  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special 
directions  for  serving-  at  table;  also  preserving-,  pickling,  candy-making",  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 


i 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 

I^TTENTION  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety 
characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book. 
Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 
very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting 
it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion, 
from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an 
elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 


Plain 
Cooking 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

inaiECAUSE  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  use- 
IIS-I  ful  points  of  other  cook  books,  and  ix  addi- 
Tios  it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely 
new.  For  eegulak  use  it  will  give  you  the  best 
of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things 
to  choose  from.   It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 

The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work  on  the  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer= 
ica.   Nearly  400  large  pages. 

Premium  No.  10 


Fancy 
Cooking 
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MONTREAL  SOUFFLE 


PRINCESS  MELON 


More  .  . 
Than  250 


jAKING  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and 
fancy  cooking.    To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done 
amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding 
_j  do  it.    Once   accustomed  to   the   pictorial  object-teaching 

bxplanSlOry  methods  of  this  THOROUGH  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady 
III      ,       . .  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of 

Illustrations    other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 

This  Book  Given  FREE  for  a  Club  of  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


This  Grand  Book,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 

40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare 
either  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be 
counted  in  a  club. 

Order  Premium  No.  10 
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Postage  paid  by  US  Adclrcss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  Will  Send  Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
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These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  eaeii,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
reailers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  dilferent  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  iritli.  a  piHiire  of  tlie  f/ar- 
ment  to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BltEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postdi/c  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  ami 
other  lieai^y  patterns. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  THREE  of  these  patterns  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


No.  3604.— Ladies'  Watst  with  Hor.ERo. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  3i;,  38  and  4U  inches  bust. 


3608.— Ladie.s'  Blouse  Shirt-watst.  10c, 
sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3609.— Ladies'  Coeskt-covke,  10c, 
.Sizes,  32,  34,  3(i,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 

No.  3610.— Ladies'  Four-gored  Petti- 
No.  3.i82.— LADIES'  WRAPPER.    Ilc.  COAT.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38, 40  and  42  iuches  bust.    Sizes,  22,-24,  26,  28  and  30  luclies  waist. 


No.  3572.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  3600.— Ladies'  Eton  .Iaoket.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inclies  bust. 

No.  35%,— Ladies'  Seven-gored 
Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  3G03.— Ladies'  House-.jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  iJiches  bust. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


SOME  APPLE-GROWING  IN  KANSAS 

THE  story  of  success  is  always  a 
pleasiug  one,  instilling  hope  in 
the  breast  of  the  listener  and 
stimulating  hiin  to  g^reater  en- 
deavor. The  man  who  scores. a  success 
in  his  particular  line  of  legitimate  im- 
dertaking  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  eomimiuity  and  is  a  working 
element  in  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

The  development  of  that  section  of 
the  United  Staters  so  indefinitely  char- 
acterized as  the  "West"  has  furnished 
many  \vorthy  examples  of  surmounting 
great  obstacles,  overcoming  discourage- 
ments, and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
sturdy,  persevering  pioneer.  Many  are 
the  experiences  related,  showing  the 
marvelous  jjossibilities  of  the  country 
when  backed  by  level  judgment  and 
willing  muscle. 

One  man's  requiremetits  often  happily 
coinl)iiiiiig-  with  another's  ability  work 
great  advantage  to  both.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance effected  the  beginning  of  the 
success  of  Fred  Wellhouse.  of  Kansas, 
the  most  extensive  coninievcial  orcliard- 
ist  in  the  United  States.  He  is  widely 
known  as  the  "a])ple  king"  of  Kansas, 
and  the  story  of  his  eminently  success- 
ful career  in  orchaj'ding  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  read  it.  Some- 
thing of  it  is  related  here  by  Mr.  F.  D. 
Coburn,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

The  year  1S75  found  Mr.  Wellhouse 
without  money,  but  with  a  definite 
knowledge  of  tree-growing  and  orchard- 
ing in  Kansas,  ac^iuiretl  by  j'ears  of 
close  observation  combined  with  prac- 
tical experience,  an<i  full  of  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  state  for  fruit- 
growing. L.  B.  Wheat,  a  lawyer,  owned 
three  tracts  of  437  acres  .of  land  which 
was  not  jjrofitable.  Mr.  Wellhouse 
closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Wheat  to 
plant  this — 160  acres  near  Pairmount, 
aTid  117  acres  near  Glenwood,  in  Leav- 
enworth county,  and  160  acres  in  Miami 
county,  near  (Jardner — with  apple-trees. 
These  lands  had  cost  Mr.  "Wheat,  with 
improvements,  about  $10,000,  and  could 
be  rented  for  perhaps  $1  an  acre.  He 
furnished  the  land,  fenced  it  (breaking 
that  part  of  it  not  previously  in  culti- 
vation), erected  buildings  for  tenants, 
dug  wells,  etc.  Wellhouse  &  Son  (the 
firm  name)  furnished  the  trees,  planted, 
cultivated  and  took  care  of  them  until 
they  came  into  bearing,  getting  all 
grain  grown  on  unoccupied  land  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  paid  taxes  for  the 
first  five  years.  After  that  Mr.  Wheat 
paid  taxes  and  each  party  was  to  bear 
one  half  of  the  expenses  and  each  re- 
ceive one  half  of  the  income  until  Well- 
house  &  Son  should  receive  fifteen 
bushels  a  tree,  or  so  long  as  the  trees 
might  bear.  The  Glenwood  orchard 
was  planted  in  the  spring  of  1876,  the 
Miami  county,  tract  in  1878,  and  the 
Fairmount  orchard  in  1879,  with  vari- 
eties, as  follows: 

Glenwood  tract  (117  acres) — Ben  Da- 
vis, 00  acres;  Winesap,  16  acres;  Missou- 
ri Pippin,  41  acres. 

Miami  county  tract  (160  acres) — Ben 
Davis,  SO  acres;  Missouri  Fippin,  43 
acres;  Maiden's  Blush,  S  acres;  Cooper's 
Early,  8  acres;  Winesap,  22  acres.. 

Fairmount  tract  (160  acres) — Ben 
Davis,  SO  acres;  Jonathan,  40  acres; 
Cooper's  Early,  S  acres;  Maiden's  Blush, 
8  acres;  Winesap,  24  acres. 

The  years  of  usefulness  of  these  or- 
chai-ds  were  from  1880  to  1805,  during 
which  time  they  ]n-oduced  a  total  of 
410,417  bushels,  giving  a  net  income  of 
$104,000.  or  $52,011(1  as  a  result  of  the 
venture  to  each  jiarly  during  the  fifteen 
years'  active  life  of  the  orchards.  The 
account  ])ractically  closed  with  1895. 

AVellhonse  &  Son  now  own  1,220  acres 
of  younger  orchards,  located  in  Leaven- 
\\()rtli  and  Osage  counties.  About  one 
third  of  these  are  now  laden  with  fruit, 
and  the  product  of  this  season  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000  bushels,  approximately 
valued  at  $5,000. 

Their  largest  crop  was  80,000  bushels, 
in  1890;  the  year's  expenses  amounted 
to  $13,000,  and  the  gross  receipts  for 
apples  $52,000.  The  next'  year's  crop 
was  63.698  bnshels. 

Their  trees  are  set  when  two  years 
old,  in  trenches  instead  of  holes,  sixteen 
feet  apart  in  rows  north  and  soiith,  and 
the  rows  thirt3'-tvvo  f«et  apart. 


SHEEP  IN  TOO  LARGE  FLOCKS 

Mr.  B.  E.  Kice  says:  "On  the  stock 
ranges  and  ranches  of  the  West  the 
flocks  run  into  thousands.  Why  not 
here?"  He  will  no  doubt  find  it  pi-ac- 
ticable  to  keep  a  flock  of  several  thou- 
sand sheep  in  Ohio.  It  has  been  done 
on  the  deserts  of  Australia,  on  the  fer- 
tile pampas  of  South  America,  and,  as 
he  says,  on  the  ranches  of  our  great 
Western  plains.  Where  land  and  pas- 
turage, cost  nothing  more  than  the 
labors  of  the  shepherd  the  flock-master 
can  atford  to  lose  a  large  percentage  of 
his  tiock  and  still  make  the  business 
protttable,  but  in  Ohio  and  Pen'nsylva- 
nia,  where  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different,  such  losses  would  be  ruinous. 

Daniel  Sterling,'  one  of  the  largest 
sheep-raisers  in  northern  Pennsylvania, 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  his  sheep  in 
small  flocks  of  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, and  each  flock  was  pastured  in  a 
separate  field  during  the  summer,  and 
sheltered  and  fed  in  different  barns  and 
sheds  during  the  winter.  The  different 
flocks  were  never  allowed  to  congregate 
together,  to  crowd  the  weak,  trample 
on  the  lambs,  and  breed  disease. 

Lack  of  jjroper  winter  care  and  insuf- 
ficient food  will  no  doubt  hasten  tlie 
development  of  disease  already  brood- 
ing in  the  system,  and  the  general 
debility  produced  by  starvation  and  ex- 
jjosure  will  produce  disease.  As  the  vast 
amount  of  combustible  materials  col- 
lected closely  in  the  compactly  built 
city  furnishes  the  fuel  for  a  great  con- 
flagration, so  a  multitude  of  animals  in 
one  flock  furnishes  a  favorable  field  for 
the  harvest  of  death. 

The  Eev.  G.  D.  Carrow,  missionary  in 
South  America,  said  of  the  great  herds 
of  sheep  on  the  pampas:  "If  flocks  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  or  flfteen  hundred 
the  proportion  of  loss  in  lambs  is  large- 
ly increased.  The  very  young  and  feeble 
lambs  are  much  more  likely  to  lose 
their  mothers,  and  perish  for  lack  of 
nourishment,  or  be  trodden  to  death 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  older  and  strong- 
er sheep."  Thus  it  appears  that  large 
flocks  not  only  breed  disease,  but  there 
is  a  great  increase  in  the  loss  of  lambs. 
— J.  W.  Ingham,  in  National  Stockman. 


DAIRY  PROSPECTS  IN  CUBA 

The  most  attractive  industry  in  Cuba 
is  dairying,  and  if  some  of  your  readers 
who  are  getting  only  one  and  three 
fourth  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk  will 
sell  out,  come  down  here,  and  start  a 
modern  dairy  near  Havana,  they  will 
make  fortunes,  and  confer  a  blessing  on 
the  Havanese.  Milk  now  sells  in  Ha- 
vana at  twenty  cents  a  wine-bottle 
(about  one  fifth  of  a  gallon);  it  is  sold 
Ijrincii^ally  to  the  cafes  and  in  families 
where  there  are  babies  to  rear.  It  is 
an  unknown  article  among  the  poor. 
As  a  substitute  there  is  an  enormous 
consumption  of  condensed  milk,  which 
is  retailed  at  thirteen  cents  a  can.  I 
find  lately  that  the  market  has  been 
flooded  with  a  welt-known  brand  made 
in  the  States,  but  on  using-  it  I  And  it  has 
been  put  up  especially  for  this  tirade; 
it  is  very  thin,  and  not  nearly  so  good  as 
the  same  brand  was,  and  I  presume  is 
now,  in  the  States.  This  has  probably 
been  brought  about  hy  competition 
here,  the  importer  demanding'  a  lower- 
priced  article,  and  the  producer  being 
weak  enough  to  accede  to  the  demand 
and  put  up  an  adulterated  article  under 
a  well-known  standard  brand.  The 
local  milk  is  mostly  produced  in  stables 
located  all  over  the  city;  the  covVs  are 
supposed  to  be  driven  into  the  country 
every  night  and  brought  back  in  the 
morning  in  time  for  milking.  A  further 
supplj'  is  brought  from  the  country  in 
cans  looking  not  overclean,  with  some- 
thing- like  a  wad  of  corn-husks  for 
a  stopper,  and  I  donbt  much  whether 
the  stopper  is  fresh  every  day.  If  not, 
one  shudders  to  think  of  the  germs 
that  may  be  hatched  therein,  .\eration 
is  unknown,  and  cooling  dow-n  not 
thought  of.  When  received  from  the 
milkman  it  is  immediately  boiled,  and 
usually  plentifully  salted.  In  a  country 
where  soiling  crops  can  be  raised  the 
year  round,  near  a  cit.y  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  inhabitants,  with  milk  selling 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  quart,  a  practical 
dairyman  who  can't  get  rich  has  some- 
thing the.  matter  with  him.  With  a 
few  hives  of  bees  his  would  really  be  a 
"land  of  milk  and  honey." — H.  E.,  in 
liural  New-Yorker. 


ARMSTSORO  ft  McEELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BE7M£B-EAt7MAN  . 

Pittsburgh, 
DATIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgll. 

FAENESIOCE 

Pittsburgh. 

AHCHOB  1 

y  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 


atlantic 
bbadle; 
beooeltn 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIFMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


I  Chi^ 


Chicago. 


^St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
EENTUCE7 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


HAT  IS  the  value  of  a  guarantee 
that  a  paint  -will  last  if  at  the  end 
of  the  time  it  must  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  before  you  can  repaint. 

The  only  paint  that  presents  a  perfect 
surface  after  long  exposure,  -without  special 
preparation,  is  Pure  White  Lead.  Employ 
a  practical  painter  to  apply  it  and  the  re- 
sult will  please  you. 

CDCC  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
rilC^  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
pet  ience  With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Meto 
JWsc  J>jiH,we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  stamp 

"BUCKEYE^ 

M\  will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  eQUip2teti  tcith 
the  same  JBticheye  JDottbie 
Kuti  Force  feetl,  and 
JVejo  Bitckeye  Speed  De- 
vice, for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  the  disc  when  applied  to  a  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
They  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
press  wheel  coverers.  This  is  a  perfect  Disc  Di-ill  ana  ivill  meet  every  requisite  of  such 
a  machine.  Don'tbuy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

Pn     MJl  A  C*V>    ».  17  Canal  St.)  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  ,  ,,  . 

■  P.  MAoT  Ob  COa  '  Branch  House,  Phlladelphlai  Pa> 


1865     TKirty-Sevet\  Years  Ago  1900 


Worthlngton,  Minn.,  June  12,  1899. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen ;— My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you)  will  weigh 
upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now;  11  and  12  pigs  by  their 
sides.  I  think  my  0. 1.  C.'S  flrst-elass.  They  take  first  premiums  over 
all  breeds  wherever  shown.   Kespeotfully  yonrs,     WILSON  AGEB. 


we  originated  the  now  world 
famous  O.  I.  C.  hoRS  and 
established  our  present  bus- 
mess.  We  are  still  in  bus- 
mess  and  the  O.  I.  C's.  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past,  the  best 
general  purpose  hog  known. 
They  are  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease than  others,  too.  They 
have  constitutions.  We  send 
a  sample  pair  of  cm- 

Famo\is 
O.I.C.  HOGS 

on  time  and  allow  you 
agency  if  you  write  prompt- 
ly. Two  of  these  famous 
hogs  weighed  2,806  lbs.  Write 
today. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

101  Grand  Ai"cade, 

Cleveland,  -   -  Ohio. 


EVERY  DAT 

IN  THE  YEARm 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twJne 

binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

The  Kemp 

Manure 
Spreader 

A^M,  costs  much  less  than  that,  and 

    ^  can  be  used  luccessfully  every 

day  in  the  year.  It  will  earn  the  interest  on  the  money  everyday  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds 
of  fine  and  coarse  manure,  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  er  drills  in  the 
row.  We  make  a  special  drilling  attachment  for  this  machine,  which  is  of  unusual  value  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  planters  and  southern  truck  farmers.   Splendid  new  catalogue  FREE.   Tells  aU  about  it. 
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BOW  CHINESE  FARMER 
MARKETS  CROPS 

Lack  of  Traasportation  Facilities 
tlie  Chief  Difficulty 

I5Y  WILLIAM  N.  TJREWSTEB 

I  ovv  DOES  a  Chinese 
farmer  dispose  of 
his    crop    gi  x  t  e  r 
harvest?  In  sever- 
al respects  he  does 
much  as  the  Amer- 
ican tiller  of  the 
soil;    he  holds  it 
for  a  better  price 
if  he  can  afford  to, 
or  sells  it  at  once 
if  he  cannot  help  himself, 
or  he  feeds  it  to  his  pigs. 
But  he  generally  does  what 
few     American  farmers 
would  think  of  trying — he 
eats  most  of  it.  Most  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  in  China 
have    small    holdings,  or 
rent  only  enough  to  pro- 
duce food  for  themselves. 
The  family  harvests  its  lit- 
tle crop,  threshes  it  out  by 
hand,  carefully  dries  it  in 
the  sunshine  upon  the  threshing-floor, 
and  stores  it  in  bins  in  a  bedroom  of 
the  house.    The  rice  is  cleaned  by  the 
women,  a  little  at  a  time,  as  used.  Even 
the  wheat  is  often  ground  and  bolted 
daily  by  hand  and  eaten  as  a  mush 
that  is  much  like  paste.    They  say  it 
is  more  "filling"  that  way  than  when 
made  into  bread.    One  would  think  it 
might  be  both  filling  and  lasting!  Such 
a  family  has  little  grain  to  sell, and  their 
wants  are  few.    The  women  sisin  and 
weave  all  the  clothing  worn,  so  the  only 
cost  is  for  the  raw 
cotton.  Tliey  have 
almost  no  variety 
of   diet.     If  the 
fields  produce  rice, 
they  eat  rice;  if 
sweet  -  potatoes, 
they   eat  tubers. 
A   small  garden- 
patch  furnishes 
radishes,  garlic, 
onions  and  vari- 
ous other  vegeta- 
bles.  While  their 
crojjs  are  growing 
the  men  get  what 
work    they  can 
carrying  b\irdens, 
atid  thus  earn  a 
little  cash  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  The 
family  that  owns 
fields    enough  to 
raise  all  its  own 
food  is  considered 
well  to  do. 

But  there  are 
many  who  have  a 
small  margin  of 
their  crops  to 
spare.  Like  the 
American  farmer, 
they  often  feed  it 
rather  than  sell 
it.  But  excepting 
a  few  fowls,  pre- 
paring live  sto.ck 
for  market  is  con- 


Group  of  Chlnese  Pigs 


fined  to  fattening  pigs.  Cattle  are  not 
raised  for  food  in  South  China  to  any 
extent.  A  few  are  killed  and  eaten 
when  they  get  siclf  or  become  useless 
for  draft  purposes.  This  is  the  faint 
shadow  cast  upon  the  present  religious 
sentiment  of  China  by  the  ancient 
Buddhist  superstition  regarding  the 
sacred  character  of  cows.  One  chief 
advantage  of  feeding  is  that  the  soil 
does  not  become  exhausted  so  rapidly. 
A  bedroom  of  the  house  is  turned  into 
<T.  pig-pen.    The  most  common  feed  is 


boiled  sweet-potatoes,  though  rice  and 
other  cereals  are  used  when  the  potato 
supply  is  exhausted.  The  pig  has  much 
the  same  diet  as  his  owner.  Often  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  pig  never 
grunts  in  vain  for  more,  while  the  chil- 
dren sometimes  go  hungry  to  bed.  The 
Chinese  pork-raiser  knows  he  cannot 
afford  to  let  his  pig's  run  down.  He  has 
learned  by  long  experience  exactly 
what  it  will  cost  him  to  get  each  head 
ready  for  market.  He  found  out  cen- 
turies ago  by  practical  experiment  that 


Government  Granary  at  Hinghua,  China 


cooking  the  food  is  econ- 
omy for  beast  as  well  as 
for  man. 

Though  he  raises  pork, 
the  village  farmer  eats 
very  little  of  it.  How  can 
he  afford  to  when  one 
j)Ound  retails  for  a  sum 
equal  to  a  day's  wages  for 
skilled  labor?  Here  is  food 
for  reflection  for  the  Chi- 
cago union  workman  who 
strikes  for  shorter  hours 
and  more  pay.  How  would 
he  like  toiling  from  day- 
light to  dark  and  on  his 
way  home  spend  all  he  had 
earned  buying  one  pound 
of  raw  pork?  That  was  a 
wise  man  who  defined  civ- 
ilization as  the  "multipli- 
cation of  man's  wants." 
It  is  well  for  the  Chinese 
mechanic's  peace  of  mind 
that  his  wants  are  few. 
And  this  high  price  for 
pork  goes  almost  entirely 
to  the  producer.  There  is 
no  Chinese  Phil  Armour  to 
monopolize  the  market 
and  take  the  pig's  share  of 
the  profits.  The  differenqe 
in  price  between  live  hogs 
and  raw  pork  is  only  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  butcher's  bill  is  a  light 
one.  The  fanner  here  in  Hinghua  can 
sell  his  fat  hogs  at  his  own  door  for 
as  much  as  he  could  get  for  them  in 
Chicago.  The  time  will  come  when 
Western  pork  will  be  shipped  to  China 
along  with  American  flour  and  cotton. 

But  there  are  comparatively  rich  men 
in  China  who  collect  large  grain-rents, 
and  hold  them  for  high  prices,  and  up- 
on a  small  scale  manipulate  the  market 
just  as  is  done  in  the  grain-pits  of 
"America.  This  is 
rendered  less  dif- 
ficult because  of 
the  impossibility 
of  transporting 
grain  profitably 
except  on  the  wa- 
terways. Only  a 
small  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  have 
any  grain  to  sell; 
grain  guilds  in 
each  locality  have 
great  power  to 
push  up  the  price 
in  seasons  of 
threatened  scar- 
city. 

To  prevent  this 
mischief  the  gov- 
ernment has  pub- 
lic granaries  in 
many  official  cen- 
ters, where  the 
mandarin  in 
charge  stores  rice, 
and  when  mer- 
chants and  rich 
landed  proprie- 
tors seek  to  raise 
the  price  the  pub- 
lic granaries  are 
opened  and  rice 
is  sold  in  limited 
quantities  to  each 
piirchaser     at  a 
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IN  AN  article  in  the  "Forum"  for  Sep- 
tember ou  "Cotton-seed"  Mr.  E.  L. 
Johnson  says: 

"Time  was  when  the  cotton-seed  was 
the  least  of  all  seeds  in  public  estima- 
tion. It  still  holds  a  pla^:e  far  below 
its  intrinsic  worth,  but  it  bids  fair  to 
become  in  the  future  by  its  merit  the 
greatest  of  all.  Its  romantic  history  is 
now  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it  or  to  state  how 
an  agricultural  product  'which  farmers 
were  once  glad  to  dump  into  a  river,  if 
one  flowed  conveniently  near,  has  be- 
come worth  thirty  cents  a  bushel — 
twenty  dollars  a  ton — on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  itself. 

"This  remarkable  progress  has  been 
gained  only  bj^  a  hard  and  constant 
struggle  against  ignorance  *  and  prej- 
udice,andagainst  the  opposition  of  com- 
peting products,  which  were  reg-arded 
as  primary  crops.  The  cotton-seed  was 
regarded  as  an  impertineik  by-product, 
interfering  with  the  markets  for  cere- 
als. At  the  same  time  it  was  admitted 
that  all  competition  between  the  cere- 
als should  be  free  and  tmhampered.  But 
now  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  cotton-seed  as  a  mere 
'by-product  of  the  cotton-field'  must 
alter  their  point  of  view.  Let  us  com- 
pare this  so-called  by-product  with  one 
of  the  cereals: 

AVHEAT  AND  COTTON-SEED  COMPARED 


Protein 

Carbo- 
htdrate.s 

Fat 

Value 

Wheat  

11.87 
17.57 

73.69 

10.82 

2.09 
20.19 

.•$1.00 
1.39 

bushels  of  cotton-seed  as  there  are 
raised  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  States. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  criticisms,  just  and 
unjust,  of  Southern  agricultural  meth- 
ods, the  yield  an  acre  in  bttshels  of 
cotton-seed,  over  and  above  the  fiber, 
is  greater  than  the  yield  of  wheat  an 
acre;  and  it  is  increasing.  The  reports 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  season  of  1897-98, 
the  latest  obtainable  when  these  cal- 
culations were  made,  place  the  average 
yield  an  acre  of  cotton-seed  at  fourteen 
and  nine  tenths  bushels,  as  against  thii-- 
teen  and  fortj'-three  hundredths-  bush- 
els for  wheat.  They  are  given  more  in 
detail  in  the  table  below: 

ACREAGE  AND  YIELD  OF  COTTON-SEED 


AND  WHEAT 

Acres  j  Bushels 

Yield  an  Acre 

Wheat  

39,465,000,530,000,000 
■.i4,319,500!3C3,261,000 

13.43  bushels 
14.9  bushels 

Cotton-seed . .  . 

"The  above  table  gives  the  number 
of  pounds  of  food  components  and  the 
analytical  value  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each  of  wheat  and  cotton-seed,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods.in  use  by  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  It  shows 
the  vsurprising  fact  that,  pound  for 
pound,  cotton-seed  has  a  greater  in- 
trinsic value  than  wheat.  Neither  is 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton-seed  crop  by  any 
means  insignificant  as  compared  with 
wheat.  There  are  raised  in  the  South- 
ern states  alone  five  sevenths  as  many 


"Surely,  in  view  of  these  figures  the 
cotton-seed  deserves  attention  as  such, 
independently  of  the  cotton  fiber. 
<^ 

"Although  the  cotton-seed  has  been 
almost  obscui-ed  by  the  far  more  showy 
cotton  crop,  it  Ijias  nevertheless  been 
proved  by  recent  investigations  to 
have  an  intrinsic  value  half  that  of  the 
cotton  crop  when  fully  and  properly 
put  to  such  uses  as  are  already  known 
for  it.  There  is  a  known  latent  value 
in  the  cotton-seed  crop  of  $200,000,000, 
equal  to  four  cents  a  pound  on  the  "en- 
tire cotton  crop,  which  is  still  annually 
lost.  Little  real  scientific  study  and 
little  close  economic  thought  have  been 
given  to  this  modest  article  as  yet;  but 
when  they  are  given  to  it  to  the  same 
degree  as  they  are  given,  for  instance, 
to  petroleum  or  iron  or  sugar-beets 
new  properties  or  new  uses  or  new 
products  may  be  discovered  which  may 
make  the  cotton-seed  crop  a  more  val- 
uable one  than  the  cotton  crop. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  cot- 
ton-seed as  an  article  of  utility  and 
value  sprang  into  notice  only  after  the 
Civil  War.  Unlike  cotton,  it  had  no  his-  ' 
torical  connection  or  intimate  associ- 
ation iwith  slavery  or  the  war.  It  has 
never  made  the  boastful  claims  of  Eing 
Cotton,  j-et  it  has  contributed  far  more 
to  scientific  agriculture  and  to  the 
study  of  economics  in  the  cotton  states 
than  cotton.  In  the  four  hundred  or 
more  mills  engaged  in  'crushing'  cotton- 
seed the  freed  negro  has  found  ready 
employment;  and  he  forms  nine  tenths 
of  the  emploj^ees  of  these  factories  to- 
day. In  its  beneficent  influence  over 
the  South  the  cotton-seed  has  indeed 
been  marvelous." 


IN  AN  address  before  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  recently  in 
session  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Booker  T. 
Washington  said : 

"Every  white  man  in  America  should 
make  an  especial  efl'ort  to  deal  justly 
and  generously  with  the  black  race.  In 
doing  this  you  will  not  only  help  the 
negro,  but  you  will  help  yourselves.  It 
is  easy  to  treat  those  who  are  our 
equals  in  wealth,  intelligence  and  social 
standing  with  justice,  generosity  and 
politeness,  but  the  time  to  find  the  true 
worth  of  an  individual  is  when  he  is  in 
contact  with  an  unfortunate  individual 
or  race.  Any  one  can  stand  for  the 
right  when  the  world  applauds,  but  real 
courage  is  tested  by  standing  for  the 
right  when  the  world  condemns. 

"No  race  can  ever  be  redeemed 
through  any  form  of  oppression — by 
withholding  or  withdrawing  opportuni- 
ties. It  should  be  our  central  idea  to 
extend  and  broaden  privileges  as  fast 
as  the  race  shows  itself  capable  of 
rightly  exercising  them. 

"One  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  a  race, 
like  an  individual,  to  learn  is  that  the 
way  to  permanent  success  is  the  mas- 
tering of  the  little  every -day  common- 
place op])ortunitics  that  are  right  about 
our  door,  and  the  using  of  these  as  a 
stepping  to  more  important  positions. 
The  race,  like  the  indi\  idual.  that  learns 
this  lesson  may  be  retarded,  but  never 
defeated, 

"The  real  worth  of  a  race,  like  an  in- 
dividual, is  tested  by  the  fact  whether 
or  not  it  is  able  to  make  itself  of  such 
value  to  the  communitj'  in  the  activities 


of  hand,  head  and  heart  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  race  is  indispensable.  It 
should  be  the  high  ambition  of  everj' 
negro  to  make  himself  not  a  burden, 
but  a  helper;  not  a  receiver,  but  a  giver; 
not  a  destroyer,  but  a  producer. 

"With  the  prodigious  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South  the  negro  has 
a  golden  opportunity.  In  every  corner 
of  the  South  let  it  be  the  aim  to  give 
the  black  man  training,  coupled  with  the 
highest  intelligence  in  agriculture,  the 
trades,  the  domestic  arts,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  citizenship.  These  will  consti- 
tute the  groundwork  for  higher  and 
more  important  occupations  as  the 
world  judges. 

"But  we  as  black  people,  and  you  as 
white  people,  should  remember  that 
mere  material,  visible  possession,  how- 
ever important,  will  not  alone  solve  our 
problem,  and  that  education  of  both 
races  will  be  a  failure  unless  we  keep 
constantly  before  us  the  fact  that  the 
final  aim  of  all  education,  whether  in- 
dustrial or  academic,  is'  to  produce 
goodness  of  heart,  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  that  generosity  of  soul  which  will 
make  us  seek  the  elevation  and  freedom 
of  all  men  regardless  of  class  or  race." 


THE  National  Afro-American  Council, 
recently  in  session  at  Indianapolis, 
issued  an  address,  which  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"Let  the  Afro-American  people  stand 
unflinchinglj'  by  their  suffrage  rights. 
It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle.  We  re- 
gard it  as  an  immoral  and  unprec- 
edented construction  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  covertly  seek  to  rob  a 
large  number  of  the  citizenship  of  this 
country  by  state  nullification  of  the 
precious  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  restriction 
of  the  suffrage  rights  by  any  state,  by 
property  or  educational  test  which 
shall  apply  to  all  citizens  alike,  but  we 
maintain  that  the  state  constitutions  of 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  North  Car- 
olina and  Louisiana,  enacted  by  a  mi- 
nority of  the  citizens  of  those  states 
without  submission  for  ratification  to 
the  people,  confessing  thereby  that  the 
action  would  not  receive  the  approval 
of  the  people,  are  immoral  in  their  pur- 
pose, in  contravention  to  positive  guar- 
antees of  the  federal  constitution,  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  reconstruction 
acts  by  which  those  states  were  read- 
mitted into  the  Union." 


AT  AN  official  bancpiet  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  given  in  honor  of  Governor- 
General  Wood,  Senor  Tamayo,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  the  course  of  an 
eloquent  address  said:  ^ 

"This  is  a  moment  when  political 
contentions  should  be  set  aside.  The 
issue  is  national.  Cuba  is  about  to  ob- 
tain what  three  generations  bled  for, 
and  if  the  constitutional  convention  is 
not  what  it  should  be  the  noble  dead 
will  rise  to  demand  that  their  blood 
shall  not  have  been  shed  in  vain.  The 
curse  of  the  mothers,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  those  who  fell  would  be  upon 
us.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sea  of  the  tears  of  Cuban  women  is  far 
deeper  than  the  sea  which  bathes  our 
island  shores.  If  we  fail  in  this  con- 
vention we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the 
blood  that  we  shed  at  El  Caney  and  at 
San  Juan  hill.  General  Wood  is  the 
true  friend  of  Cuba,  and  I  can  certify 
to  it.  The  United  States  government  is 
sincere  in  t^e  promises  it  has  made.  I 
appeal  to  you  all  to  send  to  the  conven- 
tion the  best  and  most  capable  men 
among  us,  and  thus  to  show  to  the 
world  that  Cubans  are  worthy  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  their  capacity  for 
self-government." 

In  his  reply  General  Wood  said: 
"I  am  here  as  your  friend,  and  in  no 
other  capacity.  Everybody  in  the  U^nited 
States  was  astonished  at  the  satisfac- 
tory way  in  which  the  municipal  elec- 
tions passed  off.  President  McKinley 
personally'  asserted  that  he  thought  the 
time  for  the  next  step  had  come.  What- 
ever the  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba  may 
be,  her  immediate  future  is  indepen- 
dence. This  is  no  political  move  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  what  is  right.  Therefore, 
I  beg  you  as  a  personal  favor  to  me 


and  to  the  United  States  government  to 
sink  your  political  differences  and  pas- 
sions, and  to  send  men  to  the  conven- 
tion who  are  renowned  for  honor  and 
capacity,  so  that  the  convention  may 
mean  more  than  the  Cubans  even  now 
anticipate. 

"xVgain  I  say,  send  the  best  men.  The 
work  before  j'our  representatives  is 
largely  legal  work.  I  care  not  what 
your  party  politics  are,  but  whatever 
they  are,  for  the  present  part.y  consid- 
erations must  be  suspended  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  end  in  view,  the  end  that 
will  make  history  and  effect  the  welfare 
of  all  Cuban  people." 


A WRITER  in  "Mark  Lane  Express," 
London,  says: 
"On  November  22,  1895,  I  wrote  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  pointed  out 
that  during  the  ten  years  of  1885-94  the 
country  has  spent  £320,000,000  on  im- 
ported wheat  and  flour,  and  that  the 
importation  of  flour  instead  of  the 
equivalent  in  wheat  had  resulted  in  a 
loss  to  the  country  of  £18,000,000.  His 
lordship's  secretar3'  replied  that  the 
matter  would  receive  consideration. 

"It  appears  the  matter  has  received 
but  little  consideration,  because  since 
the  present  government  has  been  in 
office  we  have  lost  over  £7,000,000  by 
importing  flour  instead  of  the  equiv- 
alent in  wheat. 

«^ 

"Were  the  importation  of  flour  pro- 
hibited we  should  obtain  much  employ- 
ment for  our  workers,  better  bread 
without  any  increase  in  the  price,  as 
our  flour  would  be  more  freshly  ground, 
the  possibilities  of  adulteration  would 
be  reduced, we  should  receive  millions  of 
hundredweights  of  wheat  offal  we  now 
leave  abroad,  should  raise  meat  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  more,  stock  would  be  kept, 
and  there  would  be  an  increase  in  our 
home-made  manure,  which  would  cause 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  crops  of 
the  farm. 

"If  we  had  imported  instead  of  any 
flour  the  equivalent  in  wheat  we  should 
have  saved  over  £25,000,000  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  But  we  are  still 
losing  about  £  1,500,000  each  year  -,by 
importing  flour  instead  of  the  equi\- 
alent  in  wheat,  as  we  leave  the  wheat 
offals  abroad  and  have  to  buy  substi- 
tutes for  feeding  our  stock.  Thus  we 
suffer  a  double  loss;  we  leave  abroad 
something  we  require,  and  buj'  some- 
thing else  to  take  its  place. 

"Although  our  present  government 
has  been  in  office  five  years,  and  should 
have  known  the  facts,  they  have  done 
nothing  to  stop  our  annually  losing  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  when  the  na- 
tion would  gain  so  manj-  indirect  ad- 
vantages were  the  importation  of  flour 
prohibited." 

The  writer  has  clearly  set  forth  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  tJnited  States 
should  export  flour  instead  of  wheat. 
He  has  pointed  out  our  advantage  in 
sending  the  finished  product.  Not  only 
does  the  export  of  flour  instead  of 
wheat  furnish  profitable  employment  to 
our  own  workers,  but  the  bj'-products 
can  be  turned  into  another  finished 
product  at  home,  and  we  can  export 
meats  instead  of  crude  materials  to  be 
fed  to  animals  abroad,  and  thereby 
lessen  the  transfer  of  soil  fertility  from 
this  country  to  Europe. 


IN  AN  article  on  ingredients  of  oleo- 
margarine Hoard's  "Dairyman"  says: 
"It  is  not  improper  to  say  that  the 
item  which  we  have  called  hog-oil  is 
given  as  'neutral  lard'  in  the  official 
tables,  and  that  the  euphoniously 
named  'oleo-oil'  is  of  e.xtremelj'  uncer- 
tain origin.  Then  there  is  the  item  of 
'butter-oil,' which  is  reported  to  be  used 
quite  freely.  It  is  a  new  tei-m  and  not 
a  recognized  product  in  the  markets. 
It  is  probable  that  this  butter-oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  conglomerate  mass  of 
what  used  to  be  termed  store  butter — 
the  dirtiest,  rankest,  rancid  est  accu- 
mulation of  fat  and  dirt  that  can  be 
imagined.  This  product,  known  on  the 
market  as  'grease,'  is  boiled  and  chem- 
icallj'  clarified,  and  comes  out  as  so- 
called  butter-oil,  and  is  a  fit  companion 
for  the  product  of  the  rendering  de- 
partments of  slaughter-houses,  where 
offal  is  turned  into  commercial  prod- 
ucts of  various  kinds — notably  oleo-oil." 
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I  am  on  record 
Exaeeerating  for  favoring  the 

Advertising  Purposes  transformation 
of  surplus  cockerels  into  useful  and 
valuable  capons,  but  1  do  not  like  to 
see  a  good-enough  cause  strengthened 
by  exaggerated  statements.  The  advo- 
cates of  caponizing,  and  especially  the 
.makers  and  sellers  of  caponizing  instru- 
ments, in  order  to  boom  the  business, 
are  in  the  habit  of  telling  how  much 
larger  and  heavier  a  capon  will  grow 
than  a  rooster.  !Some,  of  course,  do  this 
ignorantly.  They  may  be  experts  in 
making  tools,  and  able  to  make  most 
excellent  and  serviceable  ones,  but  they 
are  not  poultry  experts,  and  possibly 
have  never  seen  the  operation  of  capon- 
izing performed,  nor  had  a  bird  under 
their  observation  after  it  was  operated 
upon.  Theoretically  a  capon  should 
grow  faster  than  an  unaltered  bird, 
and  many  of  our  dealers  in  caponizing 
sets  may  believe  this  to  be  so.  But  it 
is  not,  just  the  same. '  Things  are  often 
radically  different  in  practice  from 
what  we  reason  them  out  to  be.  One 
of  the  experiment  stations  has  just 
published  the  results  of  some  exper- 
iments in  the  comparative  growth  of 
capons  and  roosters,  and  states  that 
the  bird  ^neither  g&ms  nor  loses  in 
weight  to  any  appreciable  extent  by 
being-  caponized.  This  is  no  news  to 
me,  nor  can  it  be  news  to  anybody  who 
has  read  what  I  have  written  on  this 
subject  for  this,  paper  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  that  a  capon  grows  to  larger 
size  than  a  healthy  rooster.  But  there 
is  one  point  in  favor  of  the  capon  that 
is  seldom  mentioned;  namely,  that  the 
capon  i)roduces  his  flesh  and  the  great 
mass  of  fat  on  less  food  than  the  roos- 
ter consumes  and  needs  in  order  to  hold 
his  weight.  It  is  true  that  I  know  of 
no  sj'stematic  experiments  in  this  line 
put  on  record.  But  such  experiments 
should  be  made,  and  I  hope  that  one  or 
the  other  of  our  stations  will  take  this 
*up  and  show  us  how  much  we  gain  by 
operating  on  our  surplus  cockerels. 
Grain  costs  money.  If  we  can  save  a 
portion  of  it  by  feeding  it  to  capons 
rather  than  to  roosters,  besides  making 
the  flesh  worth  two  or  three  times  as 
much,  ^\hy  should  we  not  do  it? 


Capon-malung 


How  easy  a  delicate  job 


can  be  done  when  you 
have  lost  your  fear  of  it!  When  op- 
erating on  cockerels  I  used  to  do  so 
with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension,  not 
amounting  to  fear  or  dread,  but  certain- 
ly to  lack  of  complete  ease  of  mind.  I 
was  brought  up  to  consider  such  opera- 
tions dangerous,  and  in  a  measure  cruel. 
I  have  lost  all  this  sentiment  or  senti- 
mental feeling.  I  would  just  as  soon 
perform  the  operation  as  not,  and  hav- 
ing lost  this  uneasiness  I  can  do  it 
better,  quicker  and  without  loss.  At 
first  I  would  have  a  bird  die  under  my 
hands  •  now  and  then — maybe  one  in 
twenty.  Now  I  can  almost  guarantee 
the  safety  of  every  bird,  and  yet  I  do 
not  take  near  the  same  precaution  as 
formerly.  I  just  open  the  bird,  remove 
the  testicles,  then  simply  put  it  down 
again,  and  let  it  run  with  the  rest  of  the 
fowls.  Usually  it  will  at  once  hunt  for 
food  pretty  lively,  and  often  make  it 
quite  hot  for  the  grasshoppers. 


The  Cyclopedia 


The  second  volume 
of  Prof.  Bailey's  Cy- 
of  Horticulture  clopedia  of  Amer- 
"can  Horticulture  has  come  to  my  table. 
'he  range  of  this  is  from  E  to  M,  and 
rings  the  number  of  pages  of  the  cy- 
clopedia to  over  one  thousand.  It  is  a 
-and  work,  no  doubt.  Each  leading 
bjeet  is  treated  by  a  number  of 
"perts,  each  presenting  his  special 
•anch  or  phase  of  culture,  etc.  Mr. 
.  W.  Eawson,  for  instance,  treats  on 
ttnce-forcing,  and  I  quote  the  follow- 
g  timely  information:  "For  the  first 
rly  crop  to  be  grown  in  beds  or 
puses  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  seed- 
,x>use  about  August  20th  in  the  lat- 


itude of  Boston.  By  this  means  the 
lettuce  will  be  brought  into  market  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  the  first  of 
November,  after  the  frost  has  spoiled 
1  he  otitdoors  cr6p,  and  thus  it  often 
brings  very  good  prices.  The  sowing 
is  made  in  a  bed  in  the  house  prepared 
for  the  purpose  with  sterilized  soil,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  fear  of  rusty  root 
or  mildew  on  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  ten  inches  deep,  well  moist- 
ened and  beat  up  very  fine,  with  no 
manure  or  fertilizer.  For  every  ounce 
of  seed  prepare  a  space  six  feet  square, 
raking  off  the  bed  as  smooth  as  possi- 
ble. Sow  the  seed  and  then  sprinkle  the 
bed  with  water.  Then  sift  on  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  of  either  sterilized  or  clean 
subsoil,  preferably  the  latter.  In  about 
four  days  the  plantlets  will  appear. 
Three  weeks  from  sowing  the  plantlets 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting.  This 
should  be  done  at  the  proper  time;  that 
is,  before  ths  plants  become  too  large. 
Prepare  the  soil  the  same  as  for  the 
seed-bed.  If  three  inches  of  the  ster- 
ilized soil,  or  some  new  soil  that  no  let- 
tuce has  been  grown  in,  can  \)e  had, 
it  will  be  sufficient.  Transplant  the 
lettuce  four  inches  apart  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  set  out  the  prej)ared  space. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  these  plants  will 
be  large  enough  again  to  transj)lant 
ijito  the  bed  or  house  intended  for 
them.  Sterilizing  is  done  in  a  box  five 
by  four  feet  and  three  feet  deep,  with 
several  punctured,  steam-pipes  in  the 
bottom.  The  soil  should  be  heated  to 
two  hundred  degrees. 


"In  preparing  the  bed  for  the  last 
transplanting  the  soil  should  be  well 
wet  before  working,  and  then  let  stand 
until  the  water  has  all  drained  off, 
which  will  be  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Now  put  in  stable  manure 
worked  fine,  with  the  first  heat  out  of 
it,  which  is  secured  by  piling  and  over- 
hauling twice  a  week  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  using.  Apply  this  pre- 
pared manure  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  dig  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  Eake  off,  and 
mark  with  the  marker  eight  inches 
apart.  If  the  soil  is  new  no  steriliza- 
tion is  needed;  but  if  old,  would  prefer 
about  two  inches  of  the  top  sterilized. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  the  mildew  and 
disease  that  often  comes  from  old, 
worn-out  soil.  If  the  bed  is  properly 
prepared  it  will  need  no  watering.  If 
the  plants  are  large  they  may. need  to 
be  sprinkled  immediately  after  setting 
the  last  time.  No  more  water  is  re- 
quired until  they  begin  to  mature." 
Mr.  Kawson  recommends  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Boston  lettuce  (Boston  Mar- 
ket), and  offers  in  his  catalogue  a  good 
strain  of  this  under  the  name  "Kaw- 
son's  Hothouse,"  I  believe.  Altogether 
he  is  as  good  an  authority  on  fancy 
lettuce  as  we  have  in  America. 


The  Fruit  Outlook 


A  pretty  large  crop 
of  apples  seems  now 
assured.  I  had  a  moderate  crop  of  fine 
early  apples,  such  as  Oldenburg,  Early 
Harvest,  Ked  Astrachan,  etc.,  btit  unfor- 
tunately I  Cotild  riot  get  an  acceptable 
]jrice  for  them,  and  was  so  discouraged 
about  it  that  I  g'ave  orders  to  leave  all 
the  summer  varieties  that  are  not  yet 
gathered  on  the  trees  until  a  chang'e 
occurs  in  market  conditions.  I  have 
other  fine  sorts  now  ripening  on  the 
trees,  but  ha\  e  no  idea  what  to  do  with 
them.  Whether  there  will  be  better  de- 
mand for  Twenty  Ounce,  (iravensteins 
and  other  fall  apples  is  yet  an  open 
question.  Usually  these  sorts  have  sold 
well.  In  regard  to  the  crop  of  winter 
apples  the  reports  are  yet  conflicting. 
I  thought  that  the  crop  all  over  was  to 
lie  much  larger  than  the  phenomenal 
one  of  1896,  but  my  friend  J.  S.  W^ood- 
ward,  of  Lockport,  who  is  himself  a 
large  grower  of  fruits,  assures  me  that 
he  finds  less  winter  fruit  in  the  or- 
chards wherever  he  has  traveled  than 
was  found  four  years  ago.  I  hope  he 
is  right.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging 
than  to  have  to  gather  a  big  crop  of 


fruit,  and  then  receive  less  money  for 
it  than  it  costs  to  put  it  on  the  market. 
The  great  overstock  of  peaches  and 
plums  that  will  be  marketed  will  not 
improve  the  demand 'for  apples.  Bar- 
i-cls  are  now  being  offered  to  me  at 
thirty  cents  aj)iece.  I  am  not  going  to 
buy  a  barrel  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  shall 
try  to  dispose  of  my  fruit  as  I  have 
done  for  several  years;  namely,  sell  it  in 
bulk  to  a  canning-house.  The  Baldwins 
will  probably  not  be  very  large  this 
year,  while  Spys  .promise  to  be  especial- 
Ij'  fine.  T.  GKErNEK. 

4. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Politics  ^  days  ago  I  sat  down  be- 
side a  young  farmer,  a  stran- 
ger to  me,  and  after  chatting  about 
the  weather  and  crops  for  a  time  we 
drifted  into  politics.  He  seemed  so  one- 
sided and  positive  in  his  opinions  that  I 
asked  him  what  sort  of  papers  he  read. 
He  named  two  partisan  papers  of  the 
extreme  "yellow"  type.  "Are  they  the 
only  ones  you  read?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "They  are  good 
papers,  and  belong  to  my  side,  and  I 

like  'em  first-rate.    I  won't  read  a   

paper  if  I  was  paid  for  it!  They  don't 
have  anything  in  'em  but  lies!" 

Then  he  launched  forth  into  a  tirade 
of  abuse  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  ascribing  about  all  of  the  evils 
on  earth  to  him  and  his  party,  even  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  somebody  would 
"knock  him  in  the  head  and  stop  him 
before  he  m,ade'  himself  emperor  and  all 
the  people  slaves!" 

I  remarked  that  the  empire,  emperor 
and  imperial  stuff  published  was  the  sil- 
liest sort  of  nonsense,  and  that  the  ed- 
itors of  the  papers  he  was  reading  knew 
it,  but  they  published  it  to  please  their 
patrons  and  catch  "suckers."  If  he 
would  drop  such  fanatical  sheets,  and 
instead  take  a  couple  of  good  agricul- 
tural journals,  he  would  get  more  infor- 
mation in  six  months  that  would  be  of 
value  to  him  than  he  would  get  from 
"yellow"  literature  in  ten  years.  I 
further  reminded  him  that  he  is  part 
of  this  government,  and  a  government 
like  this  cannot  be  better  than  its  peo- 
ple. If  he  advocated  good  government 
and  a  proper  respect  for  our  otflcials 
his  example  would  naturally  lead  oth- 
ers to  do  the  same,  and  his  influence 
would  be  beneficial  instead  of  prejudic- 
ial. If  all  our  farmer  friends  would 
learn  to  investigate  these  things  for 
themselves  instead  of  being  led  hither 
and  thither  by  partisan  journals  and 
well-paid  "spell-binders" — determine  to 
consider  their  interests  and  those^^of  the 
whole  people  paramount  to  those  of 
any  set  of  professional  politicians,  and 
vote  accordingly — the  "yellow"  journal 
would  find  no  abiding-place  in  the 
farmer's  home. 

*  *  * 


Cooking 


One  of  the  first  farmers  I 


worked  for  when  a  boy  would 
sometimes  hitch  up  to  a  wagon  "with- 
out notice,"  and  telling  me  to  go  ahead 
with  the  work  and  look  out  for  myself 
and  the  stock,  take  his  wife  and  drive 
into  an  adjoining  county  to  visit  his  rel- 
atives, often  remaining  away  a  week  at 
a  time.  I  then  knew  very  little  about 
cookery,  and  consequently  fared  rather 
poorly,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
ever  the  opportunity  ca^me  I  would 
learn  how  to  cook  a  square  meal,  such 
a  one  as  I  would  like  to  eat.  The  op- 
portuniJ;y  soon  came,  and  I  improved  it. 
When  it  became  known  that  I  could  do 
plain  cooking  I  was  called  on  quite  fre- 
quently to  exercise  my  talent.  Some- 
times my  employer  would  come  to  me 
in  the  field  and  say,  "Woitld  .you  mind 
going  up  to  the  house  and  getting  din- 
ner? Wife  is  sick  in  bed,  and  I  don't 
know  anything  about  cooking."  Once 
I  was  sent  to  help  a  neighbor  thresh, 
aiid  just  as  the  machine  was  ready  to 
start  the  man  came  to  me  with  a  face 
as  long  as  my  arm,  and  taking  me  aside 
said,  "M.y  girl  has  took  sick  and  gone 
home.  Would  yon  care  if  I  asked  you 
to  help  my  wife  to-day?"  As  I  had 
been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the 
straw-stack  it  didn't  take  me  long  to 
set  his  mind  at  rest  about  the  proposed 
change.  Since  that  time  I  have  "kept 
bach"  many  a  time,  once  for  two  years, 
and  I  never  failed  to  have  a  square  meal 
at  meal-time.  My  experience  satisfied 
me  that  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
anv  farmer  boy  can  learn  is  plain  cook- 
ing. He  may  have  no  use  for  the  knowl- 


edge for  years,  and  then  suddenly  have 
occasion  to  thank  his  stars  that  he  can 
cook. 

■i;-  *  * 

A  young  friend  of  mine  went  into  a 
Southern  state  to  seek  employment. 
After  looking  about  for  a  "soft  job" 
until  his  money  was  gone  he  hired  to  a 
lumberman,  and  with  several  others 
was  sent  to  a  camj)  in  the  forest  to 
chop.  He  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
cutting  timber,  but  by  closely  watching 
the  experts  he  soon  learned  how  to  go 
about  it.  He  was  not  overstrong,  and 
the  work  was  severe,  and  it  made  every 
bone  and  muscle  in  his  body  ache,  but 
he  stuck  to  the  work,  though  he  was 
able  to  earn  only  about  fifteen  dollars 
a  month.  One  day  the  men  came  into 
camp  for  dinner  and  found  the  cook 
l.ying  in  the  tent  drunk  and  no  sign  of 
dinner.  The  boss  turned  to  the  men  and 
asked,  "Can  any  of  you  fellows  cook?" 
When  a  boy  at  home  on  the  farm  my 
young-  friend  had  been  obliged  to  help 
his  mother  cook  hundreds  of  meals  for 
harvesters,  threshers  and  "company," 
though  he  then  detested  the  task.  He 
stepped  forward  and  said.  "I  can." 

'"Go  to  work  and  get  dinner  for  these 
men,"  said  the  boss.  He  did  so,  and 
when  it  was  over  the  boss  ^id  to  him, 
"I'll  give  you  forty  dollars  a  month  to 
cook  for  this  gang."  "I'll  take  it," 
promptly  replied  the  yoimg  man.  To 
him  this  work  was  as  play  compared 
with  felling  trees,  while  the  men  unan- 
imously declared  that  he  was  the  best 
and  neatest  cook  they  ever  knew. 
He  cooked  in  the  camp  two  years,  his 
wages  being-  raised  to  fifty  dollars  a 
month. 

*  *  * 

Specialists  Thousands  of  farmer  boys 
are  entering  the  colleges 
and  institutions  of  learning  and  select- 
ing courses  of  study.  The  field  is  now 
so  broad  that  no  young  man  can  expect 
to  thoroughly  cover  it.  He  can  obtain 
a  general  smattering  of  many  things  in 
the  few  terms  he  will  be  able  to  attend, 
but  he  can  become  thoroughly  profic- 
ient in  none  unless  he  gives  to  it  his 
whole  mind.  The  successful  man  of  the 
present  day  is  the  specialist,  and  I 
would  advise  every  young  man  to  de- 
vote his  whole  energies  to  becoming  a 
specialist.  Study  to  make  yourself  an 
authority — an  expert  in  one  thing.  The 
Jack  of  all  trades  is  master  of  none, 
and  his  services  are  not  in  demand,  ex- 
cept at  the  lowest  rates  and  when  times 
are  good;  but  the  thorough  master  of 
almost  any  one  thing  can  command  the 
best  wages  at  any  time  if  he  is  reliable. 
Get  all  the  general  information  possi- 
ble to  fully  develop  your  mind  and  give 
you  a  broad  view  of  the  world,  but  make 
yourself  a  thorough  expert  in  one  thing. 
There  is  a  vast  field  to  choose  from,  and 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame  who 
chooses  unwisely.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  so  prepare  yourself  that  when  yoti 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  world's  workers 
you  can  take  a  high  place  and  efficiently 
fill  it. 

*  -:5-  « 


Cow-peas 


\  When  my  corn  reached  a 

^  „       height  of  twelve  to  four- 
and  Corn   ,         .    ,        , ,  ■• 

teen  inches   this  season 

I  took  my  hand-planter  and  planted 
two  to  three  of  the  Black  variety  of 
cow-j)eas  close  by  the  hills  of  two 
rows.  They  soon  came  up  and  began 
to  climb,  and  when  the  corn  was 
read.y  to  cut  there  was  a  mass  of  cow- 
pea  vines  wrapped  about  the  stalks 
and  several  of  the  pods  were  ripe.  The 
corn  and  pea-vines  were  easily  cut  with 
a  sharp  hook-knife,  and  I  got  at  least 
a  third  more  feed  from  the  ground  than 
where  no  peas  were  planted.  I  have 
sown  the  peas  broadcast  among  the 
corn  «ind  planted  fhem  between  the 
rows,  but  they  gre\v  into  such  a  tan- 
gled mass  that  it  Avas  a  difficult  matter 
to  move  about  when  cutting-  the  corn. 
Where  the  peas  are  jjlanted  close  to  the 
hill  the  vines  are  easily  cut  off  with  the 
stalks,  but  where  the,y  are  planted  be- 
tween the  rows  or  sown  broadcast  sev- 
eral vines  from  different  directions 
twine  about  each  hill  and  all  must  be 
severed  before  the  hill  can  be  lifted, 
and  this  makes  slow,  tiresome' work.  I 
shall  try  the  plan  of  planting  the  peas 
close  by  the  hill  on  a  larger  scale  next 
.rear,  doing  the  planting  aj  different 
stages  of  the  corn's  growth,  and  try  to 
learn  the  proper  time  for  doing  it  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

Fred  Grundy. 
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^OUR  TARmB 

FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

THE  Fertilizer  Trust. — There  is 
general  interest  among-  farmers 
in  the  commercial-fertilizer  trust 
that  was  loimed  in  the  begin- 
ning- of  this  year.  Forty  of  the  strong 
manufacturing  firms  have  gone  into  this 
combine,  and  many  outside  firms  have 
entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  are  bound  to  maintain  prices  and 
to  act  in  the  role  of  "friendly  compet- 
itors." The  effect  of  this  combination 
upon  present  and  future  prices  con- 
cerns all  users  of  fertilizers.  The  trust 
is  able  to  make  forcible  presentation 
of  its  side  in  the  following  fashion: 
"The  new  organization  was  created  to 
save  useless  expense  and  to  furnish  the 
highest,  guaranteed  goods  with  the 
smallest  margin  of  profit.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  competition  has  been 
so  keen  that  agents,  traveling  and  local, 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  really 
burden  the  industry.  There  was  tre- 
mendous waste  in  transportation,  by 
farmers  in  one  state  buying  from  a 
distant  state,  manufacturers  in  the 
East  getting  material  from  the  West, 
and  vice  versa.  There  was  great  waste 
also  in  manufacture.  .  .  .  The  brands 
employed  can  be  reduced  to  the  actual 
number  required  by  different  crops  and 
conditions.  The  fertilizers  can  be  fur- 
nished from  the  nearest  factory,  reduc- 
ing freight  charges  to  the  minimum 
point.  The  manufacture  can  be  sys- 
tematized and  the  best  machinery  and 
labor-saving  devices  employed.  Office 
and  factory  help  can  be  reduced  very 
largely,  and  large  rent  and  salary  ex- 
penses saved.  And,  finally,  this  strong, 
substantial  concern,  with  money  at 
command,  will  be  able  to  furnish  goods 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price." 

N        *    «  * 

Promise  and  Performance. — There  is 
probably  no  claim  in  the  foregoing  that 
could  not  be  made  good;  Competition 
is  wasteful  always,  and  intelligent  co- 
operation cheapens  cost.  But  any  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing-  commercial  fertilizers  does 
not  interest  fai-mers  unless  they  receive 
some  benefit  therefrom.  vThe  question 
of  most  interest  was.  Will  fertilizers  be 
furnished  us  "at  the  lowest  possible 
price?"  Some  of  us  have  been  led  to 
watch  the  course  of  prices  pretty  close- 
ly, comparing-  the  schedule  of  prices 
made  by  the  trust  to  its  traveling 
agents  with  the  prices  asked  by  out- 
side concerns.  The  companies  in  the 
trust  agreed  uijon  the  lowest  prices  they 
would  permit  their  agents  to  accept 
from  local  agents,  and  at  the  same  time 
these  traveling-  agents  were  instructed 
to  get  higher  prices  from  local  agents 
whenever  possible.  These  minimum 
prices  are  greater  than  some  outside 
competitors  are  glad  to  accept,  and 
many  local  agents  of  the  combine  are 
paying  quite  a  little  more  a  ton  than 
the  schedule  of  lowest  prices  calls  for. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  of  business, 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  make  such 
statements  if  we  had  not  examined  all 
the  papers,  including  the  trust's  in- 
structions to  its  traveling  agents.  When 
the  local  agent  pays  too  much  for  his 
goods,  the  farmer  must  pay  too  much, 
and  consumers  of  commercial  fertilizers 
cannot  afford  to  have  prices  pushed  up 
gradually  every  year,  as  now  promises 
to  be  the  case  unless  outside  competi- 
tion is  encouraged.  There  should  be 
no  hostility  between  manufacturers 
and  farmers,  but  healthy  competition 
should  remain  as  a  regulator  of  prices. 

*  *  *  • 

The  "Complete"  Fertilizer. — There 
is  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  a  fer- 
tilizer containing  only  one  element  of 
plant-food,  although  that  element  may 
be  the  only  one  deficient  in  the  soil  to 
which  the  fertilizer  is  applied.  Many 
like  that  word  "complete,"  which  has 
a  safer  sound  to  them.  Any  fertilizer 
containing  the  three  commercial  el- 
ements of  plant-food  is  called  a  "com- 
plete" one,  no  matter  how  little  of 
one  or  two  of  the  elements  it  may  car- 
ry. Before  me  is  the  analysis  of  such 
a  brand,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  being 
one  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  potash 
the  same.  That  means  twenty  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  twenty  pounds  of  potash 


in  a  ton,  or  two  pounds  of  each  to  the 
acre  when  the  application  is  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  acre.  Let  us  reason 
together.  Two  pounds  of  potash,  worth 
in  the  market  five  cents  a  pound,  are 
distributed  over  an  entire  acre  of  land 
with  the  thought  that  it  can  materially 
aifect  the  crop.  The  expectation  is 
iinreasonable.  Either  the  soil  needs 
potash  to  make  a  crop,  or  it  cjoes  not. 
If  it  does,  the  application  should  be 
from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds  of  actual 
potash;  if  it  does  not,  then  the  two 
pounds  of  potash  should  not  be  used. 
The  serious  objection  to  such  a  "com- 
plete" fertilizer  is  that  it  misleads  those 
who  do  not  study  the  needs  of  the  soil. 
IMore  than  this,  the  trifiing-  amount  of 
some  one  element  adds  unduly  to  the 
price  at  which  the  fertilizer  i^  sold. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  the  controlling-  el- 
ement in  the  fertilizers  that  are  being 
used  for  wheat  in  this  country.  When 
obtained  from  bone  some  nitrogen, 
usually  called  ammonia,  is  present.  If 
the  soil  needs  potash  or  nitrogen,  get 
a  fertilizer  carrying-  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  element.  If  it  needs  neither, 
pay  only  for  phosphoric  acid,  as  the  lat- 
ter is  a  complete  fertilizer  for  a  soil 
needing  only  that  element. 

*  «  * 

Care  of  Horses'  Shoulders. — City 
papers  contain  frequent  accounts  of  the 
arrests  of  teamsters  by  agents  of  hu- 
mane societies  for  working  horses  that 
have  sore  shoulders.  It  is  hard  that  a 
horse  should  be  made  to  press  a  bruised 
shoulder  against  a  collar,  as  is  far  too 
often  the  case  upon  some  farms.  Bruis- 
ing and  galling  can  often  be  prevented 
by  a  little  care  at  the  right  time.  The 
hard  leather  collar  is  one  of  the  very 
best  if  it  fits,  and  the  fitting  is  best 
done  by  soaking  it  over  night  in  water 
and  then  drawing  it  into  proper  shape 
on  the  neck  with  hames  of  the  right 
shape.  The  collar  should  fit  pretty 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Wher- 
ever it  is  indented  by  the  shoulder  after 
being  softened  with  water  and  used  half 
a  day  it  should  be  pounded  with  the 
rounded  end  of  a  stick — a  heavy  auger- 
handle  is  good  for  this  purpose — until 
no  undue  pressure  can  come  upon  the 
part  of  the  shoulder  that  made  the  in- 
dentation. If  the  shoulder  is  already 
bruised,  soaking  and  pounding-  the  col- 
lar where  it  strikes  the  bruise  will  help 
very  much.  The  collar  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  shoul- 
der. If  there  is  anj-  pole  weight  that 
cannot  be  remedied  in  use  of  grain- 
drill  or  harrow,  use  a  zinc  pad  on  top 
of  the  neck,  to  keep  the  draft  at  the 
right  point  on  the  shoulder.  Bathe  the 
shoulders  with  cold  water  noon  and 
night  in  hot  weather,  and  oak-bark  tea 
is  excellent  if  there  is  the.  least  ten- 
derness. Grain  cannot  keep  fat  on  a 
horse  that  is  at  work  with  sore  shoul- 
ders. For  economy's  sake,  and  especial- 
ly for  right's  sake,  keep  the  shoulders 
of  work-horses  from  being  bruised  or 
chafed.  David. 
4. 

THE  CORN  WEB-WORM 

Every  season  numerous  reports  are 
received  of  young  corn  being  killed  out 
by  worms  which  attack  the  plants  at 
the  base  of  the  stalk.  The  plants  start 
all  right,  but  soon  stop  growing,  wilt 
and  die.  When  the  roots  of  such  plants 
are  examined,  usually  from  two  to  six 
small  worms  are  found  snugly  housed 
in  a  web,  which  is  attached  to  the  roots 
or  stalk  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face. The  stalks  of  the  coi-n  will  be 
found  to  be  eaten,  cavities  being  gouged 
out  or  tunnels  made  inward,  or  small 
stems  being  even  entirely  cut  off.  The 
lower  leaves  are  also  attacked,  usually 
before  thej'^  have  unfolded,  so  that  when 
unrolled  the  holes  made  hy  the  larvae 
are  somewhat  .regularly  placed  and  en- 
large with  the  growth  of  the  leaves. 
Plants  thus  affected  are  either  killed 
outright  or  they  decay  at  the  point  in- 
jured and  soon  rot  off.  Eeplanting  is 
thus  often  made  necessary,  involving 
considerable  expense,  making  the  crop 
later  and  not  allowing  the  newly 
planted  corn  to  secure  as  good  a  start  as 
before,  owing  to  the  increasing  dryness 
of  the  soil;  and  sometimes  even  a 
second  partial  replanting  is  necessary. 

Such  injury  is  common  throughout 
all  of  the  eastern  and  central  states, 
and  is  mostly  done  by  the  larva  of  a 
smajl  moth,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  corn-root  web-worm,  or  corn 


crambus,  though  some  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  are  sometimes  partly 
responsible.  These  moths  are  very 
common  on  grass-lands  during  the  sum- 
mer, flying-  up  on  all  sides  as  one  walks 
through  a  field,  but  are  not  found  with- 
out some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  .fact 
that  they  cling-  closely  to  a  blade  of 
grass,  with  their  wings  tightly  drawn 
in  to  the  body,  so  that  they  are  not 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  grass. 
The  palpi,  or  feelers,  project  in  front 
of  the  head  very  prominently,  so  that 
these  insects  are  often  know-n  as  "snout- 
. moths."  The  moths  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  from  the  middle  of 
May  until  early  June,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  grass-lands  about  this  time.  About 
two  hundred  yellowish,  oval  eggs  are 
deposited  by  each  female  moth  either 
loosely  attached  to  the  stems  or  blades 
of  grass  or  di'opped  carelessly  on  the 
surface.  From  these  the  larvae  hatch 
in  from  six  to  ten  days,  and  at  once 
commence  feeding  upon  the  grass.  Very 
soon  they  construct  a  loose  web  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  a  little  below  it, 
adhering  to  which  are  numerous  parti- 
cles of  gravel  and  earth,  which  more  or 
less  conceal  the  web.  The  larvae  are  of 
a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  color,  and  are 
furnished  with  minute  tubercles  set 
with  fine  bristles.  The  larvae  become 
full  grown  in  from  five  to  seven  weeks, 
and  then  form  a  small  cocoon,  usually 
in  the  end  of  the  tube  or  web  already 
constructed.  In  this  they  transform  to 
the  pupal  stage,  from  which  the  adult 
moths  emerge  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days  during  the  month  of  August. 
Eggs  are  laid  for  another  brood  in 
September,  the  young  larvae  hatching 
dm'ing  that  month  and  October,  and 
becoming-  partly  grown  before  winter 
sets  in.  They  hibernate  in  their  silken 
tubes  just  below  the  surface  over  win- 
ter, and  commence  feeding  again  in  the 
spring,  and  transform  to  pupae  and 
moths  in  May,  as  already  described. 

A  number  of  these  worms  may  oc- 
cur in  grass-land  without  doing  no- 
ticeable injury,  but  when  they  attack 
corn,  the  number  of  plants  being  fewer, 
the  injury  is  more  serious.  Indeed, 
corn  is  rarely  injured  except  when 
planted  on  sod-land.  For  this  reason 
it  is  always  desirable  to  first  put  sod- 
land  in  some  crop  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  grass  family,  such  as  clover, 
before  putting  it  in  corn,  in  order  to 
prevent  injuries  by  this  insect  and 
many  others  whose  usual  food  is  grass, 
such  as  cut-worms,  white  grubs,  wire- 
worms,  etc.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  plow  the  sod  up 
in  the  fall,  so  as  to  prevent  egg-laying 
or  to  starve  out  those  larvae  already 
hatched;  or  if  plowed  very  late,  the 
dormant  larvae  will  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  or  turned  under  so  deep  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  get  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  spring.  Otherwise  the  land 
should  be  plowed  early  in  the  spring 
and  left  clear  for  at  least  two  weeks, 
thus  preventing  the  moths  from  depos- 
iting their  eggs,  for  they  never  lay  the 
eggs  on  bare  ground,  and  if  the  field 
can  be  kept  bare  before  the  eggs  are 
laid  it  will  probably  be  left  unmolested. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  has  observed  that  fields 
treated  with  mineral  fertilizers  are 
much  freer  from  injury  than  those  on 
which  animal  manures  are  used. 

E.  Dwight  Sanderson. 

SOME  THINGS  SOME  FARMERS  FORGET 

One  of  these  things  is  that  no  class  of 
people  has  the  farmer's  privilege  of  eat- 
ing fresh  things  from  the  earth.  This 
may  not  seem  at  first  thought  such  a 
blessing,  but  when  we  think  of  all  the 
things  which  other  men  must  suffer 
from  in  the  way  of  wilted  vegetables, 
stale  butter,  milk  and  eggs,  and  adulte- 
rations of  almost  every  article  of  food, 
the  value  of  living  close  to  Nature's 
heart  begins  to  be  more  apparent. 

Eeally  to  appi-eciate  the  blessedness 
of  having  everything  fresh  from  the 
earth  one  must  have  lived  in  some, 
large  city.  There  let  him  set  out  of  a 
morning  to  buy  the  furnishings  for  his 
table  for  the  ensuing  day.  He  visits 
the  city  market.  Here  is  displayed  all 
that  heart  could  wish  for,  probably;  but 
how  wilted  the  articles  seem  which  are 
displayed  upon  the  counters  compared 
with  what  he  used  to  have  in  the 
country!  Perhaps  these  have  been  re- 
cently watered,  to  make  them  appear 
a  little  fresher  than  they  otherwise 


might;  but  it  is  easj'  to  see  that  it  is- 
a  long  way  from  field  to  kitchen  with 
most  of  what  he  sees.  Then  the  butter! 
How  he  does  long  now  for  the  sweet 
roll  he  used  to  see  upon  the  table  at 
home  in  the  country!  No  wonder  he 
turns  away  and  roams  from  place  to 
place,  vainly  hoping  that  somewhere  he 
will  find  a  bit  of  butter  something  like 
what  he  had  back  at  home!  If  he  does 
succeed  in  finding-  it,  the  recollection  of 
home  days  in  the  country  comes  back 
more  and  more  vividly  with  every  bit 
he  takes  into  his  mouth.  And  so  it 
goes  all  through  the  list.  Why  is  it 
nothing  tastes  as  it  used  to  back  home? 

Then  not  many  of  us  really  appre- 
ciate the  blessing  of  pure  air.  In  the 
hot  days  of  summer,  when  we  are 
sitting  under  our  shady  porches  or  be- 
neath the  leafy  trees,  or  at  night  sleep- 
ing sweetly  with  open  windows  and 
screened  from  insects,  secure  from  all 
intrusion,  our  city  neighbors  are  fairly 
panting-  for  breath  in  the  struggle  to 
live.  The  very  air  is  hot;  offensive 
smells  come  up  from  the  pavements; 
the  buildings  do  not  cool  from  one 
day's  end  to  another;  the  day  is  a  dread 
and  night  a  terror;  if  we  have  once 
tasted  the  city  during  a  heated  period 
vfre  thank  God  ever  afterward  that  we 
have  a  home  in  the  country. 

Again,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  all 
of  us  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  the' 
pure  water  we  have  in  the  country. 
See  it  trickling  from  spring  and  foun- 
tain! It  is  as  sweet  as  Nature  can  dis- 
til it.  In  every  drop  there  is  health  and 
strength.  We  may  drink  to  the  full 
and  suffer  no  ill  effects.  Now  think 
of  the  dift'erence  with  our  city  neigh- 
bors. Every  drop  of  water  used  must 
come  through  miles  of  pipe.  When  it 
reaches  them  it  is  hot.  and  tasteless.  It 
almost  sickens  them  instead  of  refresh- 
ing them.  Sick  or  well,  this  must  be 
their  portion.  They  may  try  hard  to 
cool  their  beverages  with  ice,  but  the 
more  of  that  they  use  the  more  fearful 
they  are  of  the  effects.  Blessed  indeed 
is  the  pure,  clear  water  of  the  country. 

But  most  of  all  the  farmer  should  be 
thankful  for  the  quiet  of  his  country 
home.  Think  of  the  eternal,  disti-acting 
thunder  of  the  great  city!  All  day  long 
and  far  into  the  night  it  sends  up  its 
confusing  roar.  Good  thought  is  al- 
most impossible.  No  time  for  peaceful 
reading  or  reflection.  Rush,  push,  hur- 
ry, crowd,  always  and  forever!  Now 
turn  to  the  country  home.  How  still 
the  day!  Night  comes  down  like  a  ben- 
ediction. We  put  awaj^  care  and  draw 
around  our  tables,  to  read  and  think  of 
all  the  world  has  been  doing  and  to 
plan  for  the  future.  The  strength  of 
the  country  lies  largelj'^  in  its  oppor- 
tunities for  careful  meditation.  If  it  has 
any  better  men  than  the  city  it  is  be- 
cause in  the  country  we  are  nearer  to 
the  fountains  of  rest  and  thought. 

But  think  of  the  scenes  of  beauty 
which  greet  the  farmer  upon  every 
hand.  Mountain,  tree  and  flower  every- 
where. The  city  man  longs  for  them,  but 
cannot  possess  them.  They  are  bless- 
ings peculiar  to  the  countrJ^  It  is  no 
wonder  that  almost  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  business  in  the  city  may 
be,  dreams  of  a  day  when  he'  can  leave 
its  distraction  and  finish  his  life  ,amid 
the  beauties  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  this  is  so  and  that 
men  are  more  and  more  turning  back 
to  their  old  homes  in  the  country. 
Steam-cars  and  electricity  are  helping 
them  to  do  this.  The  country  is  to-day 
-the  Mecca  toward  which  men  universal- 
ly turn. 

I  wish  I  might  say  something  which 
would  help  every  one  now  on  the  farm 
to  think  more  and  more  about  the 
blessings  he  has  and  less  about  the  hard 
places.  Every  business  has  its  hard 
features.  Not  always  do  we  know  just 
what  these  are,  and  the  reason  we  long 
so  for  the  town  is  because  we  dream 
only  of  its  pleasures,  thinking  little  of 
the  discomforts  or  the  positive  trials 
which  meet  those  who  live  there.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  a  better  witness  upon 
this  point  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
thoroughly  tested  both  city  and  coun- 
try life.  I  know  all  about  them  both, 
and  I  have  come  back  to  the  farm 
firmly  assured  that  here  is  to  be  found 
the  truest  comfort,  opportunity  for  do- 
ing the  greatest  good  and  more  solid 
joy  than  can  possibly  be  the  lot  of  the 
dweller  in  the  city.  Friends,  count  your 
blessings!  Edgae  L.  Vincent. 


September  15,  1900 


THE  F^ARiVl  AIVD  RIRBSIDE 


NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  AND  FIELD 


SOME  Novelties. — Novelties  of  real 
striking  value  have  been  rather 
scarce  in  recent  years.  Our  seeds- 
men seem  to  have  liuuted  th^ 
whole  world  over  for  j-ears,  and  picked 
up  everything  that  seemed  of  i)romise, 
and  much  that  was  not,  until  there  are 
few  things  left  tha.t  are  not  yet  ex- 
plored or  introduced  at  some  time  or 
other.  Japan  and  China  have  been 
found  hy  our  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
to~  be  especially  prolific  fields  for  the 
discovery  of  new  vegetables  and  fruits. 
A  great  many  of  these  Oriental  novel- 
ties have  been  introduced,  but  there  are 
few  among  them  that  are  of  lasting- 
value.  A  few  years  ago  I  grew  every 
Chinesfe  vegetable  offered  by  one  of  the 
seed-houses  making  a  specialty  of  them. 
There  was  not  one  among  them  that 
1  cared  to  grow  the  second  time.  And 
so  it  is  also  with  the  Japanese,  vegeta- 
bles. The  soy-bean  is  ajbout  the  only 
thing  from  that  quarter  that  may  pos- 
sess lasting  value  for  us.  I  have  grown 
it  off  and  on  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  the  first  seed  of  it  having  been 
sent  me  by  my  father  in  Germany  long 
before  it  was  ever  spoken  of  here,  so 
far  as  I  know.  I  again  have  a  few  rows 
of  it  in  my  garden,  and  it  is  grown 
mostly  as  a  coffee  substitute.  The  bean 
is  also  well  liked,  even  in  the  raw  and 
unground  state,  by  jfarm-animals. 

*  *  * 

The  "New  York  Farmer"  tells  of  a 
new  vegetable  from  Java.  It  says: 
"California  gardeners  are  experimeut- 
.ing  with  the  mougri  (mongri?),  a  nov- 
elty from  Java.  The  plant  attains  the 
height  of  about  twenty  inches.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  this  plant  is  that  the  pods 
are  sometimes  three  feet  in  length.  The 
pods  are  quite  solid,  tender  and  crisp. 
Before  they  are  full  grown  they  may 
be  eaten  the  same  as  radishes.  They 
make  excellent  pickles  and  are  good  for 
salads.  The  plant  might  also  be  termed 
tiie  bush-asparagus.  If  the  pods  are 
boiled  while  they  are  yet  in  the  growing 
state  they  are  most  delicious,  greatly 
resembling  asparagus  in  flavor."  This 
novelty  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  Western  seed-house,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  California  gardener  that 
he  tried  it  at  the  time  and  thought  it 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  common 
radish  gone  to  seed,  and  the  biggest 
swindle  of  the  century.  I  have  never 
yet  tried  radish-pods  as  a  culinary  arti- 
cle, but  I  think  that  they  may  be  made 
quite  palatable  if  cooked  in  a  skilful 
way  while  young  and  tender. 

*  *  « 

A  New  Cabbage. — I  have  repeatedly 
spoken  of  the  Eureka  cabbage  as  a  new 
and  very  promising  one  for  an  early 
sort.  It  comes  into  the  market  with 
the  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  being  a  flat 
sort  and  a  remarkably  reliable  and  close 
header  it  seems  to  find  much  favor  with 
buyers.  I  know  of  no  other  sort  that 
can  successfullj^' compete  with  the  old 
Wakefield  as  an  early  market  cabbage. 
Last  spring  I  was  told  of  a  new  early 
cabbage  named  "Alpha."  I  jDlanted  a 
few,  and  "Ehink  they  are  identical  with 
Eureka.  I  shall  plant  Wakefield  and 
Eureka  hereafter,  "  'alf  and  'alf." 


The  Blue-husk  Tomato. — I  have  a 
number  of  plants  of  the  "blue-husk 
tomato"  in  my  garden, .  and  at  first 
treated  them  as  a  novelty  and  some- 
thing very  choice.    I  think  that  now  I 
would  be  satisfied  if  I  had  only  a  single 
plant,  and  would  not  particularly  grieve 
were  I  to  lose  that,  too.    My  curiosity, 
or  thirst  for  knowledge — call  it  what 
you  may — is  fully  satisfied.    The  plant 
itself  is  coarse  and  weedy-looking  and 
erhaps  as  interesting  as  the  yellow- 
usk  tomato.    The  purplish  or  bluish 
"ruit  is  variable  in  size,  much  larger 
han  the  yellow  kind,  and  grows  in  a 
ather  more  tightly  fitting  husk.  Like 
he  other,  it 'droits  to  the  ground  on 
caching  maturity.     The  yellow-husk, 
r  cherry,  tomato  has  decided  value  as 
culinary  article,  no  doubt.    !Many  per- 
ons  are  quite  fond  of  its  gooseberry- 
like flavor  when  cooked  in  sugar.  It 
does  not  suit  my  own  individual  taste 
o  well.  The  blue-husk  tomato  does  not 


seem  to  possess  that  sweetish,  and  to 
me  somewhat  sickish,  taste,  and  as  it 
ai^pears  to  be  quite  solid  in  flesh  when 
cut  open  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be 
good  material  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
cook.    I  will  try  it  for  pickles. 

*  *  * 

New  Lima-beans. — Afnong  the  pole- 
Linias  Henderson's  new  "Earlj^  Levi- 
athan" seems- to  be  valuable  on  account 
of  its  earliness.  I  have  heretofore  giv- 
en the  preference  for  my  main  crop  to 
Extra  Early  Jersey  and  King  of  the 
Garden.  The  new  Leviathan  seems  to 
have  just  as  many  good  points  as  either 
of  them,  besides  being  some  days  ear- 
lier. The  New  Wonder  bush-Lima  is 
just  about  as  early,  but  the  pods  are 
close  to  the  ground  and  liable  to  rot, 
which  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all 
large  bush-Limas  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. I  also  have  the  .new  Willow 
Leaf  bush-Lima,  which  is  a  bush  form  of 
Biu'pee's  older  Willow  Leaf  bush-Lima, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  foliage 
about  the  same  thing  as  Henderson's 
bush-Lima,  or  Sieva,  a  small  bean  in  - 
abundant  and  closely  filled  pods.  For 
my  own  table,  as  well  as  for  market,  I 
prefer  the  large  Limas  to  these  Sievas, 
even  if  they  are  earlier.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  the  Willow  Leaf  bush-Lima 
this  j^ear  is  not  as  early  as  the  large 
bush  or  even  the  pole-Limas.  And  then 
what  a  lot  of  pods  filled  with  great  fat 
beans  we  can  gather  from  pur  pole- 
Limas  all  season  long!  The  oftener  I 
compare  the  two  types  of  beans  the 
more  I  take  to  the  pole  form,  of  which 
some  years  ago  I  thought  so  much. 

*  *  * 

The  Pickling-onions. — I  left  my  Bar- 
letta  onions  too  long  in  the  ground 
this  year  after  they  were  fit  for  pull- 
ing. The  frequent  rains  at  this  time 
started  them  into  a  new  growth  and 
forced  a  most  luxuriant  weed  growth. 
The  new  factories  that  have  been  put 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  close 
to  me,  are  taking  all  the  available  labor, 
and  many  younger  and  older  men  who 
heretofore  depended  on  work  on  the 
farms  around  here  are  now  working 
in  the  factories,  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  good  farm  help.  I  have 
had  to  let  the  weeds  have  their  own 
way  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be- 
fore and  more  than  I  relish.  I  do  all  I 
can  and  have  to  let  the  rest  go.  So  the 
pickling-onions  were  neglected.  Now 
they  are  taken  up,  and  I  will  try  to  cure 
them  on  the  greenhouse  benches,  with 
what  results  remains  to  be  seen. 

*  *  * 

Yellow  Leaves. — S.  S.,  of  Shiner, 
Texas,  says  that  in  one  spot  of  his  gar- 
den the  leaves  of  whatever  crops  he 
plants  grow  curly  and  yellow.  Even  the 
trees  show  yellow  leaves.  What  should 
be  applied  to  make  the  land  right  for 
healthy  growth?  Perhaps  some  of  our 
scientific  friends  can  tell  from  the  de- 
scription. I  cannot.  But  if  it  were  my 
case  I  would  -first  of  all  examine  that 
particular  spot,  to  see  whether  it  is 
properly  drained,  and  if  not,  remedy 
this  defect.  Also  get  a  piece  of  blue 
litmus-paper — any  drug-store  keeps  it — 
place  a  little  piece  against  a  fresh  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  see  how  it  acts.  If 
the  paper  turns  to  a  pink  or  red  color 
you  have  the  proof  that  the  soil  is 
sour;  and  the  way  to  remove  the  acidity 
is  by  applying  a  good  dressing  of  lime. 
If  the  paper  retains  its  blue  color  I 
would  dip  a  strip  of  it  in  weak  vinegar, 
which  will  give  it  a  pinkish  color.  Then 
let  it  get  dry  and  make  another  soil 
test.  If  the  pink  paper  turns  blue 
again  you  have  the  proof  that  the  soil 
of  that  particular  spot  has  an  excess 
of  alkali.  This  may  have  to  be  neu- 
tralized. You  may  be  able  to  do  that 
by  growing  any  green  crop — clover,  rye, 
peas,  etc. — and  plowing  them  under 
when  in  full  growth,  and  if  possible  dur- 
ing hot  weather.  You  may  also  forward 
a  sample  of  that  soil  to  the  experiment 
station  of  your  state  and  give  them 
a  description  of  how  that  soil  acts.  In 
fact,  j'ou  should  do-  that.  The  exper- 
iment station  will  gladly  help  you  and 
try  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
for  you.  It  is  their  place  and  duty  to 
do  so,  and  they  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
help  you  out.  People  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  no  reason  to  complain  that  the 
experiment  stations  are  not  of  greater 
help  to  them  so  long  as  there  is  a  gen- 
eral disinclination  to  ask  them  for  help. 

T.  Greineb. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUm 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GKKBN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Movinji^-  an  Orelmra.— T.  G.  G.,  Gibson's, 
N.  C,  writes  that  be  bas  uu  orcbard  of  seven- 
ty-five peach-trees  and  seveuty-five  apple-trees, 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1897,  that  be  desires 
to  move  beeause  they  are  too  far  from  the 
bouse,  and  inquires,  first,  what  season  would 
be  best  for  moving  tbem;  seeond,  how  much 
pruning  of  tops  and  roots  will  be  necessary. 
In  the  climate  of  Nortli  Carolina  the  trees 
should  be  moved  eitlier  in  the  fall  after  the 
season's  growth  has  eeased  and  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  or  in  early  spring  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  for  worljing. 
The  trees  should  be  talcen  up  carefully,  to 
retain  as  large  a  portion  of  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  without  allnwing  to  be  long  out 
of  the  ground.  Plant  them  in  boles  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  roots  in  natural  position, 
working  good  soil  among  them  and  making 
it  very  firm,  and  afterward  applying  a  mulch 
over  the  surface.  If  the  work  is  well  done 
there  Is  very  little  danger  of  losing  a  single 
tree.  Second,  the  necessary  pruning  consists 
in  smoothing  ott'  the  bruised  ends  of  the  roots 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cutting  the  season's 
growth  back  from  one  half  to  three  fourths, 
according  to  the  loss  of  roots.  If  the  roots 
are  dipped  into  a  puddle  of  thin  mud  at  the 
time  of  planting  soil  adheres  to  them  better 
and  growth  will  start  sooner. 

A  Cherry-tree  That  Never  Bloomed 
or  Bore  Fruit.— J.  D.,  Lincoln,  111.,  has 
a  cherry-tree,  supposed  to  be  Black  Tarta- 
rian, planted  out  six  years  next  spring,  that 
has  never  borne  fruit  nor  blossomed,  and  asks 
for  advice  about  how  to  treat  It  to  bring 
it  into  bearing.  He  says  it  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  with  limbs  growing  upright.  First, 
trees  with  upright-growing  branches  do  not 
usually  commence  bearing  as  young  as  those 
witli  spreading  or  horizontal  branches.  Sec- 
ond, the  soil  and  location  liave  considerable 
influence  upon  the  age  at  which  a  tree  comes 
into  bearing.  If  _this  tree  is  growing  in  the 
overrich  soil  which  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Illinois,  where  the  wood  growth  becomes 
so  gross  that  fruit-buds  are  not  formed,  much 
fruit  cannot  be  expected  before  it  reaches 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years.  In  that  case 
the  bearing  would  be  encouraged  by  root- 
pruning,  and  probably  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  insert  a  sharp  spade 
full  length  of  the  blade  in  a  circle  eight  feet 
in  diameter  around  the  tree  next  spring,  to 
start  its  hearing  the  next  season.  If  that 
failed  I  would  advise  budding  it  to  some 
other  variety. 

A  Barren  Plum-tree. — H.  A.  0.,  Glen- 
dale,  Pa.,  has  an  Abundance  plum-tree  that 
blossoms  profusely,  but  does  not  bear  fruit, 
and  desires  a  remedy  for  it.  He  also  inquires 
if  coal-tar  put  around  the  trunks  of  trees  in- 
jures them,  and  if  so,  if  there  is  a  remedy. 

Reply:— If  there  are  no  other  plum-trees 
near  by  that  bloom  at  about  the  same  time 
as  his  Abundance,  the  failure  to  fruit  may 
arise  from  a  failure  of  pollenization  or  fer- 
tilization of  the  blossoms.  If  that  is  tie 
cause,  the  remedy  would  be  to  plant  some 
other  plum-trees  near  by  or  insert  a  graft 
or  bud  in  a  branch  of  this  one.  A  failure 
to  fruit  Is  often  the  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing, or  of  a  hard  frost  after  circulation  has 
started  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  buds; 
also  from  fungous  diseases  and  lack  of  vigor 
of  the  trees  from  poverty  of  the  soil  or  lack  of 
cultivation,  and  not  infrequently  from  sting- 
ing from  curculio.  Weather  conditions  are  of 
course  beyond  control;  vigor  may  be  restored 
by  cultivation  and  the  application  of  ma- 
nures. For  the  curculio,  spraying  with  Paris 
green,  one  ounce  to  thirteen  gallons  of  water, 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall  will  prove 
beneficial.  If  the  tree  Is  troubled  with  fun- 
gous diseases,  spray  once  with  sulphate  of 
copper  solution,  one  pound  of  the  sulphate  to 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  once  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  and  again  with  a  sixty- 
gallon  formula  of  Bordeaux  mixture  after  the 
foliage  is  out  and  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 
The  application  of  coal-tar  to  the  trunks 
of  trees  is  not  advisable.  In  some  cases  no 
immediate  injurious  effects  are  discovered, 
while  in  others  it  causes  the  premature 
death  to  the  trees.  It  is  a  dangerous  mate- 
rial to  use  on  living  trees,  and  if  it  has  been 
applied  I  would  advise  scraping  it  olf  and 
washing  with  soap-suds  and  wrapping  the 
trunks  with  burlap  cloth  for  a  time. 

Pear-hllght. — A.  B.  O.  requests  a  remedy 
for,  or  preventive  of,  pear-blight.  Pear-blight 
has  been  known  in  this  country  for  over  a 
century,  and  probably  has  been  studied  and 
experimented  with  for  remedies  more  than 
any  other  disease  to  which  fruit-trees  are 
subject,  and  yet  no  great  advance  has  been 
made  toward  finding  a  reliable  cure  for  it. 
It  is  a  bacterial  disease  that  propagates  with 
great  rapidity  when  weather  or  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  it— that  is,  in  the 
warm  and  moist  weather  of  the  early  summer 
— and  the  germs  are  carried  from  one  tree 
to  another  through  the  air  or  by  insects  and 
find  lodgment  on  the  tender  parts  of  growing 


branches  and  entrance  into  the  sap-cells.  It 
is  first  iliscdvcrcd  by  the  dying  of  the  leaves 
and  biniK'lic's.  As  it  works  in  the  sap,  spray- 
ing dues  not  sc'cni  tii  reach  the  germs  or  ac- 
cuniplisli  any  ^uuil  further  than  ,to  keep  un- 
affected trees  in  better  health,  and  therefore 
less  liable  to  become  inoculated  with  tke  bac- 
terial germs.  After  it  shows  in  the  foliage 
or  branches  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut 
away  the  blighted  portions  below  where  they 
are  aftected  and  burn  them;  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain about  its  doing  more  good  than  injury, 
because  of  the  danger  of  transferring  the 
disease  to  the  hisilthy  parts  below  on  the 
saw  or  knife  unless  they  are  disinfected  be- 
tween the  time  each  cut  Is  made  and  the 
next  one.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  autumn 
toward    prev(>utiiig    the    recurrence    of  the 

"  disease  in  the  following  spring.  After  the 
growth  of  the  season  has  ended,  every  dis- 
eased twig  or  branch  should  be  cut  out  and 
burn(>d,  so  that  in  the  spring,  when  succulent 
growth  begins  again,  there  will  be  few  places 
in  which  insects  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  germs'  and  transport  them  to  other  places. 
If  this  is  thoroughly  done  and  continued  by 
all  in  a  neighborhood  I  think  that  the  disease 
could  finally  be  stamped  out. 

Soils  foi-  and  Time  to  Set  Strawtaer- 
rie.s — R.  C.  C,  Edelstine,  III.  While  very 
good  strawberries  can  be  raised  upon  any 

\soil  that  will  produce  corn  or  potatoes,  it  is 
a  generally  admitted  fact  that  the  very  best 
and  the  one  adapted  to  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  the  greatest  number  ot-  varieties  Is  a 
deep,  sandy  loam  that  is  moist,  but  not  wet, 
in  its  natural  state.  On  such  a  soil  properly 
jirepared  very  much  less  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  insure  good  crops>  of  fruit.  New 
land— that  is,  land  that  has  not  been  used  for 
strawberries  within  four  or  five  years — and 
old  pasture-lands  and  clover  meadows  not 
recently  disturbed  by  plowing  are  better  for 
this  fruit  than  old  ground  continuously 
long  cultivated  in  plant  and  hoed  crops,  even 
if  the  fertility  has  been  nmintained  by 
liberal  manuring.  New  ground  or  any  grass- 
land should  be  broken  up  and  well  subdued 
by  raising  on  it  a  hoed  crop  of  some  kind 
the  season  before  being  planted  to  strawber- 
ries, and  it  would  be  better  if  plowed  again 
late  in  the  fall,  after  being  manured  accord- 
ing to  its  needs,  and  left  In  a  rough  condition 
through  the  winter.  If  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  a  stiff  clay,  fall  ijlowing  and  the  action 
of  the  winter  frosts  at-e  very  important. 
Hedge-rows  and  newly  cleared  groves  make 
excellent  locations  for  strawberry-beds,  and 
if  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  will  bring  good 
crops  without  any,  or  but  little,  manuring. 
The  best  time  for  setting  strawberry-plants 
is  in  spring,  and  usually  during  the  first  half 
of  May;  at  this  season  growth  begins  at  once 
and  the  plants  become  well  established  to 
endure  the  heat  and  drought  of  later  in  the 
season.  Whether  the  ground.should  be  plowed 
again  in  the  spring  immediately  before  plant- 
ing depends  largely  upon  how  compact  it 
has  become  during  the  winter.  Ordinarily 
working  the  surface  up  fine  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  is  better  than  spring  plowing. 

Bliftlit.- J.  W.  C,  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  is 
anxious  to  find  a  remedy  for  blight  and 
insects  on  fruit-trees,  and  addresses  the 
following  inquiry  to  a  few  professional  hor- 
ticulturists: "If  the  washing  or  soaking  of 
seed-wheat  in  bluestone-water  just  before 
sowing  will  keep  smut  out  of  wheat,  why 
not  put  a  pound  each  of  bluestone,  copperas 
and  sulphur  under  a  fruit-tree  that  will  bear 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  good  fruit  in  one  year?" 
Thousands  of  our  pomologists  annually 
suffer  great  losses  through  the  depredations 
of  insects  and  the  ravages  of  blight,  and  all 
would  be  glad  to  find  a  safe  and  sure  remedy. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  burying  of  blue- 
stone,  copperas  and  sulphur  under  a  fruit- 
tree  would  do  no  good  whatever,  and  might 
result  in  considerable  injury.  Blight,  like 
smut,  is  a  fungous  organism,  and  propagated 
by  living  spores.  The  immersion  of  the  seed- 
wheat  in  bluestone-water  destroys  these 
spores,  which  if  not  killed  would  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable  find  lodgment  upon 
the  growing  wheat  and  cause  an  increase  of 
the  smut.  None  of  the  virtues  of  the  wash  enter 
into  the  roots  or  composition  of  the  growing 
grain,  and  if  the  wash  was  strong  enough  or 
the  soaking  continued  long  enough  it  would 
destroy  the  germ  of  the  wheat  as  well  as  the 
smut.  My  own  experience  and  observation 
is  that  not  any  of  these  ingredients  will  be 
taken  up  hy  the  roots  and  enter  into  the 
supercireulation  or  Structure  of  the  tree  to 
an  extent  that  will  exert  any  influence  to- 
ward preventing  blight  or  the  ravages  of 
insects.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  which  is  a  solution  of  blue- 
stone,  lime  and  water,  kills  the  spores  of 
fungous  diseases  by  direct  contact  when  ap- 
plied at  the  proper  time  as  a  spray;  also 
that  a  solution  or  wash  of  copperas  is  often 
beneficial,  and  that  flower  of  sulphur  is  an 
antidote  for  mildew.  I  .believe  that  they 
do.  In  a  degree,  check  the  spread  of  blight, 
and  if  they  were  universally  applied  would  in 
time  eradicate  the  disease;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  their  application  to  the  soil 
or  under  the  roots  or  by  inoculation  into  the 
wood  or  circulation  would  prove  of  any 
benefit  whatever.  Spraying  with  Paris  green 
is  the  best  remedy  for  biting  insects,  and 
kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco-water  or  whale- 
oil  soap-suds  for  sucking  insects,  such  as 
aphis,  scales,  etc.;  but  only  those  are  de- 
stroyed by  direct  contact. 
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HOW  CHINESE  FARMER  MARKETS  CROPS 

[C■0^■TI^•L"ED  FKOJI  FIEST  TAGE] 

reasonable  rate,  thus  compelling  the 
dealers  to  sell  cheaper.  This  is  the  the- 
ory, and  it  looks  well  on  paper.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Confucian  idea 
of  the  paternal  relation  of  government 
and  peoijle,  which  the  wily  mandarin 
talks  of  so  smoothlj%  but  practises  so* 
seldom.  However,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  honest  management  and  the 
smallness  of  the  quantities  stored  com- 
pared with  the  remarkable  density  of 
population  make  these  public  gran- 
aries of  little  real  service  for  regulating 
the  price  of  grain  in  times  of  scarcitj'. 


Chinese  God  is  Temple  on  BTJBBLrNG--wEi.i/ 
Road 

The  controlling  factor  here,  as  every- 
where, is  the  law  o.f  supply  and  demand. 
But  here  again  the  absence  of  cheap 
transportation  facilities,  except  upon 
watercourses,  interferes  with  the  sup- 
ply to  an  extent,  almost  incomprehen- 
sible to  this  generation  of  Americans. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  rice  was  selling 
in  tha  adjoining  county  of  Daih-hu  for 
four  dollars  a  man-load  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  pounds,  while  here  in 
Hinghua,  fifty  miles  away,  a  load 
brought  only  half  that  sum.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.  The  sole  power' 
of  transportation  between  these  two 
places  is  hiiman  strength,  the  only  road 
a  mountain  foot-path.  It  might  tend 
to  reconcile  the  Kansas  farmer  to  the 
merciless  oppressions  of  the  soulless 
railroad  corporation  that-  divides  with 
him  the  profits  of  his  toil  if  he  had  to 


reason  for  this  is  lack  of  transportation 
to  and  from  markets.  When  China  builds 
railways  and  wagon-roads  in  every  di- 
rection these  interior  waste  places  will 
fill  up  with  industrious  inhabitants. 
Densely  pojjulated  as  China  is,  the  coun- 
try can  bear  a  much  larger  population 
by  supply  ing  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
with  modern  facilities  for  transport. 


INOCULATION  OF  THE  SOIL 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  the  reason  why  leguminous 
crops  improve  the  soil  was  discovered 
and  ])roved.     The  enriching-  effect  is 
due  mainly  to  the  ijresence  of  bacteria 
(singular,  bacterium),  that  cause  the 
wart-like  lumps  on  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  which  change  the  nitro- 
gen gas  of  the  air  into  a  form  that 
the  plants  can  utilize.    In  soil  where 
none  of  these  tiny  creatures  exist, 
and  in  which  but  little  nitrogenous 
plant-food  is  found,  the  growth  of 
legumes  is  \ery  small;  but  in  soil 
where  they  are  plentiful,  even  if  it 
contains"  little   or   no  nitrogenous 
matter,  the  growth  is  many  times 
greater. 

In  all  agricultural  soils  where  le- 
g'uminous  plants  have  been  grown 
for  anj'  length  of  time  these  crea- 
tures abound,  but  each  kind  of  le- 
gume demands  a  different  varietj'  of 
bacteria  to  attain  its  best  develop- 
ment. For  instance,  the  bacterium 
working  on  crimson  clover  might  be 
found  on  other  clovers,  btit  not  on 
peas  or  beans.  Some  soils,  therefore, 
that  produce  good  crops  of  clover  or 
peas  may  fail  utterly  to  produce 
other  legumes,  such  as  vetches  or 
lentils,  merely  because  the  proper 
bacterium  is  not  in  the  soil. 

After  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  including'  countless 
experiments,  German  scientists  have 
produced,  by  scientific  methods,  a  sub- 
stance which  they  call  nitragin,  that 
contains  millions  of  the  bacteria.  This 
nitragin  is  mixed  with  the  seed,  and 
planted,  an  operation  that  inoculates 
the  soil  with  the  bacteria.  When 
treated  and  untreated  seed  are  sown  in 
land  dejDrived  of  the  bacteria  the  for- 
mer grow  luxuriantly,  while  the  latter 
do  not;  and  this  has  been  proved  not 
only  in  the  laborator}^  but  in  whole 
fields,  in  many  cases  there  being  a  gain 
of  one  thousand  per  cent  or  even  mqfe 
due  to  inoculation. 

So  wonderful  is  the  invention,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  that  it  seems  possible 
unscrupulous  men  maj'  make  use  of  it 
to  deceive  the  farming  public,  a  result 
that  will  probably  be  the  easier  since 
the  discovery  is  of  very  recent  date. ' 


SLicrsG  AUD  Drying  Sweet-potatoes 


carry  one  crop  to  the  nearest  market 
upon  his  own  shoulders.  Doubtless  it 
is  this  difficulty  of  reaching  the  mar- 
ket that  makes  the  farmers  in  the 
sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  interior 
indifferent  about  cultivating  more  land 
than  is  necessary  to  provide  food  for 
their  own  families.  Even  in  a  region  so 
densely  jaopulated  as  these  Hinghua  val- 
leys and  coast,  back  twenty-five  miles 
into  the  mountains,  there  is  much  un- 
used ground,  and  further  inland  the 
population  is  still  more  sparse,  while 
large  areas  are  uncultivated.    The  chief 


The  New  York  agents  of  the  German 
company  now  manufacturing  the  sub- 
stance are,  of  course,  not  included  in 
this  remark.  The  farmer,  in  order  to 
protect  himself,  should  bear  in  mind 
that  if  he  or  his  neighbor  grows  clover, 
peas,  vetches,  or  any  other  legume,  he 
need  not  inoculate  his  soil  unless  he 
finds  that  it  will  not  produce  good 
crops  of  the  particular  legume  he 
wishes  to  grow  upon  it.  If  it  fails  to 
produce  a  crop,  inoculation  may  rem- 
edy the  defect,  but  the  grower  should 
make  haste  slowly.    The  cost  of  apply- 


ing (two  to  four  dollars  an  acre)  would 
be  but  a  slight  and  a  justifiable  expense 
were  there  no  risk.  But  since,  in  com- 
ing from  Germany,  the  stuff  may  heat 
and  ferment,  since  it  may  be  too  old 
or  may  fail  to  worlc  from  some  other 
unknown  cause,  and  since  the  busy 
farmer  seldom  has  time  to  take  the  care 
necessary  in  manipulating  it,  he  had 
better  purchase  only  a  little  and  apply 
it  to  a  small  area.  If  his  experiment 
proves  a  failure,  little  will  have  been 
lost;  if  a  success,  then  the  soil  of  the 
plot  maj'  be  used  to  inoculate  wider 
areas.  When  failure  meets  everj'  effort 
to  grow  some  legume  that  has  never 
been  grown  in  a  locality,  the  best  plan 
— better  than  purchasing  nitragin — is 
to  find  some  place  where  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  to  obtain  a  bushel  or  so  of 
the  soil  upon  which  it  has  grown,  and 
if  this  contains  roots  of  the  particular 
plant,  so  much  the  better.  This  earth 
should  be  spread  with  his  seed  in  a 
small  plot,  the  soil  of  which  may  be 
used  the  following  season — if  it  has 
produced  a  fairly  good  crop — to  inoc- 
ulate a  field;  one  ton  should  be  suffic- 
ient for  an  acre.  Once  inoculated  no 
further  inoculation  should  be  necessary,~ 
provided  the  crop  be  grown  upon  the 
field  occasionally.  Of  course,  planting 
other  crops  exclusively  may  starve  out 
the  bacteria,  since  they  are  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  legume  as  the  legume  is 
dependent  upon  them. 

Inoculation  of  other  fields  will  be  un- 
necessary-, since  mud  and  dust  carried 
by  animals  and  even  by  insects  will 
soon  spread  the  bacteria  all  over  a 
farm,  and  wind  and  water  will  carry 
them  all  over  the  neighborhood,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  the  legume  that  at  first 
failed  because  of  the  lack  of  bacteria 
will  then  yield  profitable  crops. 

These  bacteria  are  in  nowise  harmful 
under  anj-^  conditions  of  the  fields.  They 
do  not  menace  health  of  man  or  beast. 

M.  G.  Kains. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Califokxia.— A  large  number  of 
Farm  axd  Firesidk  substiibeis  have  asked 
me  about  chickeu-farins  in  California,  want- 
ing to  know  how  many  chickens  could  be  kept 
on  a  farm  profltabl.v,  and  the  price  of  land, 
etc.  One  thousand  hens  are  about  as  many 
as  can  well  be  taken  care  of,  and  they  must 
be  kept  on  alfalfa-lands  for  a  profit,  as  this 
is  the  oul.v  kind  of  feed  that  will  grow  the 
year  round.  It  is  fully  one  third  of  the  feed 
for  chickens.  Good  alfalfa-land  that  needs 
no  irrigating  can  be  had  in  five  and  ten 
acre  lots  at  from  ^100  to  $125  an  acre,  with- 
out improvements.  This  price  is  very  low 
for  this  kind  of  land,  as  it  is  almost  all  out 
of  the  market.  Irrigated  hind  is  not  good 
for  chickens,  as  it  is  too  wet  and  causes  sick- 
ness among  the  chickens.  Wheat-land  is  no 
good,  as  there  is  green  feed  onl.v  for  a  short 
time  in  the  spring.  Some  turkey-raisers 
have  as  man.v  as  three  thousand  turkeys  each 
season.  Eggs  and  chickens  are  a  good  price 
the  year  round.  Car-loads  of  both  are  im- 
ported. G.  T.  J. 

Nicolaus,  C'al. 


Froji  Moxtaxa.— Some  time  ago  I  had 
a  short  article  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  in 
regard  to  the  Swift  Current  Mining  Camp, 
Montana,  and  since  then  have  received  let- 
ters from  readers  asking  questions  about 
the  new  copper-camp,  and  the  future  pros- 
pects. Let  me  say  that  the  prospects  for  a 
large  camp  could  not  be  more  encouraging. 
We  have  two  restaurants,  two  lodging- 
houses,  about  eighty  log  cabins,  as  many 
tents,  a  sawmill,  a  concentrator'  and  about 
three  hundred  people.  A  store  Is  being 
erected  at  this  writing;  three  more  concen- 
trators will  be  in  operation  by  fall,  and  a 
smelter  will  be  built  in  the  spring.  Two 
railroads  will  reach  the  place  by  fall.  Prac- 
tical miners  are  getting  $4  a  day,  and  $3  a 
day  is  paid  for  common  labor.  A  miners' 
hospital  is  being  erected,  and  a  resident 
ph.vsician  is  expected  soon,  making  it  con- 
venient for  all  concerned.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  sober  quartz-miners  and  car- 
penters. I  honestl.v  believe  that  this  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  copper-camps  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The 
leads  here  are  all  well  defined,  and  can  be 
traced  for  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  fort.v 
miles.  We  have  four  mines-  running  full 
blast,  all  turning  out  high-grade  copper-ore., 
The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Blackfoot,, 
Montana,  on  the  G.  X.  railroad,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  camp.  There  are 
two  stages  running  between  the  camp  and 
the  station.  The  fare  from  the  station  to  the 
camp  is  $6.  The  principal  drawback  here  is 
that  the  camp  is  on  a  forest  reserve,  and  the 
United  States  government  will  not  issue  per- 
mits for  anj"  kind  of  business.  The  "'forest 
reserve"  racket  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  the  poor  people  here.     C.  E.  M. 

Browning,  Mont. 


McGORMIGK 

WINS 
PARIS. 

The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Company  of  Chicago,  has  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize  on  Harvesting  Machines  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  This  is  the  highest 
award. 

The  McCorniIck  Company  also  received 
the  highest  award,  a  gold  medal,  on  binder 
twine,  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  product. 
Special  twine  machinery  from  the  celebrated 
McCormick  twine  mill  was  exhibited  to  the 
jury  and  awarded  a  medal. 

The  McCormlcks  have  received  the 
largest  number  of  awards,  as  well  as  the 
highest  awards  made  to  any  American 
exhibitor.  In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prize 
on  machines  and  Gold  Medal  on  twine  they 
have  received  two  medals  In  the  department 
of  metallurgy  for  superiority  In  forming 
metals  Into  special  parts  for  machines;  In 
the  department  of  machinery  a  medal  for 
factory  machinery,  and  also  silver  and 
bronze  medals  In  other  classes,  six  medals 
In  all,  besides  the  Grand  Prize. 

The  International  juries  of  the  Exposition 
have  recognized  the  great  revolution  wrought 
by  McCormick  machines  and  this  large  num- 
ber of  awards  Is  a  great  triumph  for  America. 

In  addition  to  winning  these  awards,  the 
Gold  Medal  and  200  francs,  the  single  high- 
est award  for  binders,  was  won  easily  by  the 
McCormick  Binder  at  the  field  trial  at 
Coulommlers  on  July  19,  against  all  comers. 
This  is  the  greatest  and  most  Important  trial 
held  In  France  during  the  Exposition  year 


The  New 
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SMALLEY 

Cutter 


gUCCESS  18  assured  if  yon  nse 
_ew  Smalley  Cutters  with  semi 
circle  carriers  for  cntting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  teed,  also 
turn  t>hredd>ny  and  Corn  Husliiiia 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trncks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  "  up-to- 
date"  machine.  ISOO  booklets 
mailed  free.  "  rankee  Silo 
Sense  and  'Farming  on  Bitftiness 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in- 
troduction prices  on  .Smal- 
ley  and  '"Battle  Creeli " 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crcshebs;  also 
Sweep  Tread  akd  Steam 
Lowers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  yon  saw  this  ttdvertise- 
ment  — 


makes 
the 
Silo 
pay 


Six 
sizes: 

Nos,  12.  14. 
16.  18.  20. 
and  26. 


flNCE 

fs  often  enooj 


IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

fs  often  enongb  to  do  some  tbincs.    It  ts  often  enough  to  buy 
a  wagon  if  yen  buy  the  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC  "fli,'!'^^ 


WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life  of  *  wJigMl 
depends  npon  the  wheels.  This  one  is  eq^cipped  with  our  £le€trlo 
Steel  Wheels,  with  strai^rht  or  stagger  spoVes  and  wide  tires. 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.    It  lasts  because  tires  can't 

f et  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose) 
elloes  can't  rot.  swelJ  or  dry  out.   Ang!e  steel  hounds, 

THOUSANDS  MOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  booic.  *»>':irm  baTingf*'' 

£L£OX£IO  WHEEL  CO.,  Box        aaincy*  Ills. 

TERRIFF'S  ^ 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  atwhois- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  mouey 
wiJl  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE   (il  ARANTEK  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  tha  most  Boi' 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory   given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address,  _ 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 

NEW  No.  1  PINE  DOORS 
"^At  $1.00  each  — 

Bought  at  Sheriff's  Sale  of  sash  Door 
Factory.  10.000  NEW  DOORS  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.00  up.  ALL  SIZES, 
Write  for  complete  list.  Our  mammoth 
Catalogue  No.  34,  on  Lumber,  Koofing, 
Pipe,  Machinery,  etc.,  from  Sheriff's  and 
Beceiver's  Sales,  mailed  Free  of  coat. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Septembeh  15.  1000 


THB  FARM  AIVD  F'IRESIDB 


I 
I 


NITROGENOUS  FOOD 

THE  principal  ingredient  in  blood 
is  nitrogen,  which  is  also  the 
most  e*;ential  substance  in  al- 
bumen, or  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Dried  blood  contains  about  fourteen 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  green  bone 
may  contain  but  one  or  two  per  cent, 
as  the  bone  is  mostly  phosjihate  of 
lime.  But  bone  varies.  If  it  has  adher- 
ing meat  it  will  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  if  cleaned.  Blood  cannot  entirely 
take  the  place  of  bone,  as  the  bone  con- 
tains phosphate.  The  dried  blood  will 
answer  as  a'  substitute  for  fresh  blood, 
but  no  kind  of  dry  food,  whether  an- 
imal or  vegetable,  is  equal  to  that 
which  is  fresh.  Experiments  that  have 
■been  made  show  very  conclusively  that 
the  cheapest  and  best  foods  are  those 
that  induce  the  hens  to  lay,  and  that 
reduced  bone  and  animal-meal  are  more 
valuable,  considering  the  results  there- 
from, than  has  been  supposed,  although 
such  foods  have  ranked  high  as  egg- 
producing  materials.  As  less  than  one 
third  the  quantity  of  animal-mejil  is 
required  compared  with  corn,  the  cost 
is  even  less  than  for  corn,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  corn  is  not  sufficient,  while 
animal-meal  is  more  complete.  Bone 
can  be  had  for  a  very  small  sum  if  one 
is  near  a  butchering-establishment.  and 
should  be  procured  whenever  possible, 
the  bone,  however,  to  be  cut  fine  with 
a  bone-cutter.  Corn  may  be  allowed, 
also,  but  the  point  which  is  to  be  im- 
pressed is  the  fact  that  the  animal  foods 
have  given  more  eggs  fn  {he  tests  made 
than  grain,  and  the  cost  has  been  much 
less  in  proportion  to  results  obtained. 
It  is  the  resiilts  which  cheapen  or  en- 
hance the  value  of  a  food.  No  food  is 
costly  if  it  repays  one  for  its  use. 


DIFFICULTIES  WITH  LARGE  FLOCKS 

In  a  moderate  way  and  properly 
managed  poultry  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
good  profit  on  the  cost  of  keeping,  and 
contribute  its  share  to  the  income  of 
the  little  farm,  but  managed  as  a  busi- 
ness poultry  is  somewhat  uncertain; 
one  person  in  a  hundred,  possibly  not 
more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  may  suc- 
ceed, as  the  ,risks  seem  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers.  One  must 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  flocks.  No  matter  how  much 
room  may  be  allowed,  how  good  the 
quarters  or  how  much  feed  is  required, 
the  strong  will  overpower  the  weak, 
,  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence  disease 
steps  in  and  sweeps  away  the  surplus  to 
a  smaller  number.  Large  numbers  can- 
not be  counted,  the  eggs  cannot  all  be 
collected,  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
cannot  be  prevented  from  committing 
depredations,  and  the  wants  of  each 
individual  of  the  flock  cannot  be  sup- 
plied, for  it  is  lost  in  the  whole,  and 
cannot  be  selected  for  proper  attention 
and  care.  Confusion  reigns  in  the 
flock  and  among  the  attendants.  Order 
and  system  being-  indispensable,  the 
fowls  fail  to  prove  profitable,  being  a 
feathered  mob  of  miserable,  struggling 
creatures.  Provide  the  food  as  we  will, 
the  strong  and  active  secure  more  than 
they  desire,  being  stimulated  to  appro- 
priate above  their  share  through  the 
spirit  of  conquest  and  competition, 
while  the  less  favored  ones  will  barely 
survive  in  the  midst  of  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  all. 

4. 

EXPOSURE  AND  DISEASE 

The  action  of  severe  cold  on  the  sys- 
[tem  produces  many  disorders.  Our  lat- 
litude  is  subject  to  sudden  and  sharp 
[changes,  every  one  of  which  tells  in  a 
Imore  or  less  degree  on  farm  stock  and 
[poultry.  For  these  changes  we  must 
[prepare.  Colds  settle  in  various  parts 
{of  the  body,  and  are  the  foundation  of 
Iroup,  canker,  catarrh,  leg-weakness  and 
Trheumatism.  If  the  fowls  are  strong 
sand  healthy  they  will  withstand  many 


of  these  changes,  and  if  well  fed  and 
guarded  from  the  elements  will  pass 
over  the  critical  period  vvith  small  loss. 
No  one  possessed  of  valuable  fowls 
would  risk  their  safety  by  exposure  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Leg- 
weakness  comes  directly  from  exposure 
to  severe  cold  or  continued  dampness. 
There  is  seldom  any  remedy  that 
touches  this  weakness  when  once  thor- 
oughly established.  It  more  frequently 
occurs  with  fowls  that  have  not  come 
to  maturity  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  The  growth  is  at  once  retarded, 
the  fowl  dwarfed,  and  the  muscles  and 
tendons  hardened.  The  fowl  is  then  a 
sure  victim  for  roup.  Sometimes,  if  the 
weather  is  drj'  and  warm,  or  the  fowls 
are  allowed  a  dry,  sunny  cover  under 
glass  diiring  the  day,  it  may  be  con- 
quered. They  must  be  fed  on  strong 
food,  such  as  wheat,  with  animal  and 
vegetable  materials,  and  such  tonics  as 
tincture  of  iron  administered  in  the 
drinking-water. 

CONSTRUCTING  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE 

All  work  in  the  construction  of  a 
poultry-house  should  be  done  before 
winter,  so  as  to  have  the  fowls  in  com- 
fortable quarters  before  the  fall  season 
is  gone.  In  building  the  house,  how- 
ever, make  it  of  the  square  form,  as 
then  the  largest  area  of  space  can  be 
secured  for  the  least  cost.  The  house 
should  not  contain  too  many  fowls,  as 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  allow  plenty 
of  room  for  scratching  in  winter  when 
it  is  stormy.  If  the  fowls  are  crowded 
there  will  not  be  as  many  eggs  obtained 
from  a  large  number  as  from  a  flock 
that  is  more  comfortably  kept.  The 
arrangement  of  the  house  should  be  to 
have  nests,  roosts,  platforms,  etc.,  re- 
movable, in  order  to  take  them  outside 
to  be  cleaned.  Have  plenty  of  light, 
as  fowls  do  not  like  to  be  in  a  dark 
house,  and  will  stand  outside  in  the 
storm  rather  than  remain  in  a  house 
in  which  but  little  sunlight  enters.  If 
tarred  paper  is  used,  flrst  fasten  the 
paper  down  well — the  two-ply  paper  is 
generally  used — then  give  it  a  good 
coating  of  paint,  well  put  on  and 
sanded.  In  six  months  put  on  another 
coat  of  the  i^aint  (which  comes  with  the 
jiaper).  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
apply  one  more  coat.  In  flve  years  give 
another,  and  the  next  in  ten  years,  for 
the  roof  will  then  last  you  as  long  as 
you  live  or  longer.  .  The  x^aint  costs  but 
little.  In  other  words,  give  the  roof  a 
little  attention  the  first  six  months  and 
the  rest  is  easy. 

A  CORN  STALK  SHELTEI? 

Every  farmer  has  a  lot  of  corn-stalks 
that  can  be  put  to  no  use  but  for  tramp- 
ling- in  the  barn-yard.  The  hens  are 
very  fond  of  a  low,  open  shed  facing 
the  southeast.  The  cheapest  thing  of 
the  kind  can  be  made  of  corn-stalks 
by  simply  standing  them  up  against  a 
few  rails  and  laying  some  of  them  on 
the  top  for  a  roof.  If  laid  thickly  and 
the  roof  made  steep  they  will  turn 
water,  especially  if  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  straw,  with  some  stalks  laid 
on  the  straw  to  hold  it  in  place.  A 
corn-stalk  shed  will  not  only  be  warm 
and  comfortable,  but  plenty  of  room 
can  be  given  the  hens,  so  as  to  really 
have  a  covered  yard  instead  of  a  shed; 
and  if  they  are  liberally  fed  and  other- 
wise pi-ovided  for  they  will  lay  in  cold 
weather  enough  eggs  to  not  only  pay 
for  the  stalks  and  labor,  but  give  a 
profit  as  well.  Early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  shed  will  not  be  of  further 
use,  it  can  be  knocked  down  and  added 
to  the  material  of  the  barn-yard,  which 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  utilize  the 
stalks  before  converting  them  into 
manure.  The  erecting  of  a  corn-stalk 
shed  requires  but  a  few  hours,  the  ma- 
terial really  costs  nothing,  and  the  con- 
venience to  the  hens  will  be  such  as  to 
inake  them  profitable  during  the  cold- 
est weather. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FOOD 

If  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
the  several  breeds  are  carefully  observed 
the  poultrynian  will  soon  be  able  to 
manage  for  the  best  results.  To  learn 
the  proper  amount  of  food  a  hen  will 
eat,  experiments  made  with  nearly  all 
the  breeds  showed  that  the  food  varied 
from  four  to  seven  ounces  a  day,  and 
was  composed  of  grain,  grass,  clover, 
potatoes,  etc.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
wheat  contain  about  one  ounce  of  lime, 
but  clover  (in  one  hundred  pounds  of 
hay)  contains  nearly  three  ])ounds  of 
lime,  while  lucerne  contains  in  every 
one  hundred  pounds  abotit  four  and 
three  fourths  poimds  of  lime.  Turnips 
contain  nearly  thirty  times  as  much 
lime  as  wheat-grains,  though  contain- 
ing more  water,  while  its  leaves  contain 
even  a  larger  quantity.  Here  we  can  at 
once  learn  the  cause  of  hens  being  in 
poor  laying-condition  when  fed  on  wheat 
instead  of  on  a  liberal  supply  of  green 
food,  and  poultrymen  can  at  once  notice 
that  the  recommendation  to  feed  clover 
plentifully  and  they  will  get  eggs  is 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation. 

4. 

OLD  HENS  AND  MOLTING 

There  are  obiections  to  the  keeping 
of  hens  that  are  over  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  there  is  only  one  point  against 
them,  which  is  that  each  year  a  hen  will 
molt  later  in  the  season,  and  the  older 
the  hen  the  later  in  the  season  will 
she  molt.  When  winter  comes  it  many 
times  catches  her  before  she  Is  fully 
covered  with  feathers;  as  a  result  she 
will  be  set  back  and  suffer  from  the 
cold,  and  perhaps  not  commence  lay- 
ing before  spring.  A  little  judicious 
treatment  with  nitrog-enous  food  not 
only  benefits  the  fowls,  but  shortens 
the  period  of  molting,  and  in  addition 
to  that  the  growth  of  plumage  is 
stronger  and  heavier,  the  fowls  being 
then  better  able  to  stand  the  cold  win- 
ter. Th^  appearance  of  the  fowls  is  also 
improved.  The  feathers^  look  better 
and  the  fowls  take  on  fat  and  meet  the 
cold  weather  of  winter  with  a  vigorous 
constitution  and  in  good  health,  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  the  case. 

SITTERS  AND  NON-SITTERS 

Where  the  main  object  in  keeping 
hens  is  to  furnish  a  supply  of  eggs,  the 
inveterate  sitters,  such  as  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Eocks  and  Lang- 
shans,  should  be  made  to  work  for  near- 
ly all  they  receive.  If  eggs  only  are 
wanted,  it  is  well  to  have  the  non-sitting 
varieties,  which  saves  a  great  deal  of 
labor.  Far  more  people  prefer  the  non- 
sitters  at  the  present  time  than  former- 
ly. Leg-horns,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs  and 
Houdans  are  kept  very  largely,  as  they 
are  non-sitters.  There  is  one  difficulty 
or  drawback  with  the  non-sitters, 
which  is  that  they  lay  white  eggs, 
which  are  not  preferred  in  some  mar- 
kets; but  in  other  places  the  white  eggs 
are  accepted  as  readily  as  are  those  that 
are  dark. 

A. 

LARGE  EGGS 

As  egg-producers  the  Houdan  and 
Black  Spanish  claim  a  place  among  the 
first.  They  are  non-sitters,  and  while 
equaling  in  the  number  of  eggs  those 
of  the  Leghorns  and  Hamburgs,  they 
excel  them  in  weight,  as  two  of  their 
large  white  eggs  sometimes  turn  the 
scale  with  three  Leghorn  or  Hamburg 
eggs.  The  chickens  are  healthy  and 
fast  growers.  Both  old  and  young  fowls 
are  very  meaty,  tender  and  fine  in  fia- 
vor,  and  valuable  as  table-fowls. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 
I.eg-weakiiess — H.  D.J.,  Gaston,  Oregon, 
writes:    "What  is  the  cause  of.  a  chicken 
losing  the  use  of  its  legs,  heing  otherwise  in 
perfect  health?   Could  It  be  paralysis?" 

Reply:— If  it  is  a  young  cockerel,  the  cause 
may  be  rapid  growth  from  heav.v  feeding, 
the  bird  being  forced.  It  is  not  necessarily 
permanent,  as  such  birds  usually  recover  if 
the  food  is  reduced. 

The  Bree-a  tor  Ji  Town  Lot.— W.  D.  C, 
Toronto  Junction,  Ontario,  writes:  "Which 
breed  of  fowls  would  you  recommend  for  a 
family  to  keep  in  town,  eggs  being  the  ob- 
ject?" 

Reply:— The  Brahmas  are  excellent,  as 
they  cannot  fly  over  an  ordinary  fence,  and 
are  hard.v  and  contented  under  coufineiuent. 
They  also  rank  high  as  layers  and  are  suit- 
able tot  a  cold  climate. 
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ITHAT  . 
fTOBACCOf 


COUGH 


Smoke  and  chew,  hawk  and  spiH] 
Throat's  always  irritated,  consumption  | 
easily  started.  Then  comes  pale,  | 
bloodless  countenance,  glittering,  rest-  § 
less  eye  and  ever  nervous  movement  | 
ol  hands  and  feet.  NO-TO-BAC  is  a  i 
specih'c  for  tobacco  throat  even  if  you  | 
don't  want  a  cure.  Take  a  NO-TO-BAC  | 
lablet  now  and  then.  What  a  relief  in 


1  NO-TO-BAC 

1  Builds  up  the  nervous  sys-' 

I       lem,  makes  new,  rich  blood,'   

I  — just  the  thing  for  the  weak,  nervous  j 
i  ^    man  to  use  now  and  then.  Get  our  § 

I  book;  read  the  marvelous  record  of  1 

I  recovery.   You  run  no  risk,  for  you  I 

1  can  buy  under  your  own  | 

I  DRUGGIST'S  GUARANTEE.  I 

S  Every  druggist  is  authorized  to  sell  1 

i  No-To-Bac  under  absolute  guarantee  § 

S  to  cure  every  form  of  tobacco  using  | 

I  Our  written  guarantee,  free  sample  of  | 

i  No-To-Bac  and  booklet  called  "Don  t  g 

^1  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life  | 

s  Away,"  mailed  for  the  asking.  Ad-S 

I  dress  THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO..  | 

I  Chicago.  Montreal, Can.,  New  York.  84  | 

^AC^ADBTG  candy  catbartlo  cnrg 
W**WWJ'*I\d  I  9  constipation.  OniylQc 


lYSTONE 
IRN  HUSKER 


FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  tlusker  built. 
The  most  efficient  Shredder. 

This  machine  will  add  30  per  cent 
to  the  acreage  of  your  farm,  for  it 

converts  the  entire  corn  plant  into  a  sale- 
able product. 

It  husks  the  ears,  delivering  them  into  1 
crib  or  wagon,  -while  it  shreds  stalks, 
leaves,  etc. ,  into  a  fine  soft  fodder,  readily- 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.    Every_ma-  ] 
chine  equippe!  with  our  famous  DO 
BLE  SPIRAL  SHREDDER  HEAD.  " 
1900  models  show  important  new  ^ 
features.    Sizes  suitable  for 
any  purpose. 

We  make  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  these  ma^ 
chines  in  the  world. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


Dotr- 


I  KEYSTONE  MFG. 

21  River  St. 
Sterling,  111. 


GO. 


STEEL 
mfK 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  EeceiverB  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V"  crimped.  i  ^  CS 
Price  per  sciuare  of  10  x  10  feet         |  ■  # 

or  100  square  feet   m^^h^^bbh 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  Wefurnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  forFree  Catalogue  No.84:> 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Trices  are  O  N  E  -  II  A  L  F  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  5ts.      °  Chica^fO. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

k  for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, 1 0  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Any 
1  height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
!our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUK 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

'No  dryiBff  oat.   No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.    Send  for  cata- 
loeae  and  prices.   Free  apon  reqaest. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96      Quincjff  Ills. 

HENS  LAY  BEST 

—In  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
and  summer  when  fed  Green  Cut  Bone. 

Mann's  New  Bone  Gutters 

out  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
&c.,  fine,  fast  and  -without  choking  and  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutterx 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann's  Granite  Crvstal 
Gritand  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 
P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  8e,  MU{ord,  Mass. 


Brass  Band 

ItistrumentHt  Vrums,  CniformB* 
&  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations.  FRKE;  it  gives  in- 
formation for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  (.yON  &  HEALV, 
96  Adnms  St..  OHIOAGU. 


LEAVITT'S 


MAKES  QUIET  CATTLE 
Doublo  Power 
V-BLADE 
cuts  all 
round  horn. 
TUSCOLA,  ILL 


flRATH  in  1  irn  onhens&ohickana.  e4-p.  Book  Free. 
Vmia  10  UWC  D.  J.Limb«rt,B«i303,Atip«uu2.S.I> 
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QUERIES 


READ  This  NOTICE 


Questions  Irom  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiriug  Immediate  replies,  or  asking 'infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Hean-weevil.— E.  A.  M..  Cnmp  Point, 
111.,  writes:  ■■After  losing  uU  uiy  bean-seeds 
last  year  from  tlie  weevil  I  inquired  among 
my  neighbors  for  a  remedy,  and  found  one 
'tried  and  true.'  Wben  beans  or  peas  are 
ripe  enough  for  seed  shell  them  and  tie  in 
a  coarse  bag.  and  either  plunge  them  in 
kerosene  or  pour  the  oil  on  the  bag  until  It 
drips  through  the  bottom.  Then  dry  them 
and  they  will  be  firm  and  perfect  in  the 
spring." 

Time  to  Cut  Timber  for  Fence-posts. 

— JI.  A.  B..  Warsaw.  X.  1'.,  writes:  "A  few 
weeks  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing agricultural  papers  to  the  effect  that  tim- 
ber for  fence-posts  should  be  cut  in  Feb- 
ruary. Xow,  that  is  a  great  mistake.  I  know 
from  actual  experience  in  cutting  in  August 
and  February  that  if  cut  in  August  it  will 
last  twice  as  long  as  if  cut  in  February.  Cut 
down  the  trees  and  let  them  lie  till  the  leaves 
are  dry  before  cutting  and  splitting  into  posts. 
That  can  be  done  just  as  well  in  late  fall  or 
winter,  when  there  is  more  leisure.  I  have 
one  swamp  white  oak  bar-post  still  left  in 
use  of  a  lot  that  were  on  my  farm  when  I 
moved  here,  in  1844.  So  I  want  to  repeat,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  farmers  who  want  to 
keep  their  farms,  that  timber  for  any  pur- 
pose to  last  should  be  cut  in  August." 

Millet  Hay  C.  A.   P.,   Caldwell,   N.  J. 

In  his  excellent  work.  •'Grasses  and  For- 
age Crops,"  Prof.  Shaw  says:  "Millet  makes 
excellent  winter  fodder  for  horses,  milk- 
cows  and  other  cattle,  also  for  sheep,  if  cut 
and  fed  at  the  right  stage  and  when  at 
the  same  time  it  is  properly  cured.  But  if 
allowed  to  become  overripe  it  soon  gets 
woody  and  consequently  unpalatable,  and 
when  dried  too  much  in  the  sun  while  being 
cured  its  feeding  value  is  greatly  impaired. 
The  seed  furnishes  good  food  for  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  if  judiciously  fed,  but  when 
the  crop  is  allowed  to  ripen  the  feeding 
value  of  the  straw  or  fodder  portion  is  very 
much  lessened.  The  idea  has  gained  cur- 
rency that  if  millet  is  fed  freely  and  contin- 
uously for  a  long  period  impaired  dige.stion 
may  arise  in  consequence,  and  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  urinary  organs  being  affected 
adversely.  But  these  results  are  not  likely 
to  follow  when  the  millet  has  been  properly 
harvested,  and  when  at  the  same  time  it  is 
only  fed  as  one  factor  of  the  food  ration." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  Two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  DETMERS,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Lang:  Disease.— P.  H.,  Miller,  S.  D.  The 
lung  disease  of  which  your  cow  died  was 
most  likely  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  a  disease 
which  is  not  only  infectious  and  easily  trans- 
mitted to  other  cattle  and  to  human  beings, 
but  also  a  disea.se  on  which  treatment  has 
but  little  effect,  if  any. 

Poll-evil — N.  P.  Schroyer,  Kan.  What 
you  describe  appears  to  be  a  so-called  poll- 
evil,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fistula  of  the  poll. 
Since  the  case  is  already  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing, and  since  a  surgical  operation  will  have 
to  be  performed  to  effect  a  healing,  I  most 
decidedly  advise  you,  if  you  desire  to  have 
the  fistula  brought  to  a  permanent  healing, 
to  have  your  horse  treated  by  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

A  Sear  On  the  Hii>  of  a  Calf  W.  H., 

Brandon,  Vt.  Be  satisfied  that  the  big  sore 
on  the  hip  of  your  calf  has  healed  nicely,  and 
leave  the  scar  alone.  The  latter  will  not  grow, 
and  when  the  calf  has  obtained  full  growth 
it  will  look  much  smaller  than  it  does  now. 
A  scar,  it  is  true,  can  be  excised,  but  after 
that  has  been  done  and  the  minutest  care 
is  not  bestowed  upon  the  process  of  healing 
the  second  scar  may  prove  to  be  worse  than 
the  first.  Lost  skin  will  never  be  reproduced, 
and  a  scar  can  only  be  made  smaller  by  ex- 
cision if  the  skin  can  be  drawn  over  the  same 
and  the  margin  can  be  kept  close  enough 
together  to  cover  the  same,  which  is  hardly 
possible  on  the  hip. 


Garget  D.    S..    Holloway,    Mich.  Milk 

your  cow  ofteuer,  more  times  a  day.  and  each 
time  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  .see  to  it, 
if  she  is  in  a  stable,  that  she  has  a  clean  floor 
and  clean  bedding,  or  if  she  is  kept  outdoors, 
that  she  keeps  out  of  mud  and  manure. 

Water  a  Dirty-brown  Color.— C.  C.  P., 

New  Hampshire,  Ohio.  That  your  mare  passes 
water  of  a  dirty-brown  color,  and  cannot  hold 
it  very  long,  the  only  symptom  you  see  fit  to 
communicate,  does  not  enable  anybody  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  her  disease  or  ailment. 
Call  on  a  veteiinaiian  and  let  him  examine 
your  mare,  and  particularly  her  sexual  and 
urinary  organs. 

May  Be  AntUrax.— J.  A.  S.,  Pukwana,  S. 
D.  Before  you  ask  again  for  an  answer  by 
mail  please  read  the  heading  of  the  veteri- 
nary column.  The  disease,  of  which  you  gave 
a  few  superficial  symptoms,  may  be  anthrax, 
one  of  the  most  infectious  and  fatal  diseases 
known.  It  it  is  anthrax,  you  will  find  the 
blood  black,  tar-like  and  non-coagulated,  and 
if  subjected  to  a  microscopic  examination, 
teeming  with  anthrax  bacilli.  If  you  have  a 
state  veterinarian  in  South  Dakota  it  will 
be  within  his  province  or  duty  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  to  devise  means 
of  prevention. 

Probably  Cowpox.— F.  A.  S.,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  What  you  describe  looks  a  good  deal 
like  a  case  of  cowpox,  a  disease,  which  is  not 
at  all  dangerous  and  does  not  require  any 
treatment.  It  will,  however,  not  be  advisable 
to  use  the  milk  raw.  and  some  care  must  be 
had  not  to  disturb  the  pustules  any  more  than 
absolutely  >  necessary  when  milking.  As  the 
disease  only  lasts  about  three  weeks  it  may 
have  disappeared  almost  entirely  when  this 
reaches  you.  It  will  spread  slowly  from  one 
animal  to  another,  therefore  if  you  have  more 
cows  than  one  the  others  will  also  be  apt  to 
get  it. 

Vertigo — C.  A.  S.  T.,  Lebanon  Springs, 
N.  Y.  Your  horse  had  an  attack  of  vertigo, 
and  possibly  the  sudden  and  radical  change  of 
food— from  old  hay  to  wilted  grass — may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  bringing  on  of 
the  attack.  Blind  staggers  is  entirely  different 
and  does  not  present  such  short  attacks  and 
such  a  sudden  recovery.  I  advise  you,  however, 
to  be  careful  and  on  the  lookout,  particularly 
if  you  have  the  horse  on  the  road,  because 
another  attack  may  make  its  appearance 
when  you  least  expect  it.  If  it  should  happen, 
you  may  shorten  the  same  by  immediately 
blindfolding  the  horse,  and  b.v  doing  so  you 
may  succeed  In  keeping  him  on  his  feet. 

Difflcnlty    of    Breathing  A.    M.  H., 

Kingman,  Ind.  It  may  be  that  the  accelerated 
respiration  of  your  draft-horse  in  this  pres- 
ent extraordinary  hot  weather  is  only  due  to 
the  fact  that  cold-blooded  horses  have  com- 
paratively smaller  lungs  and  a  more  slug- 
gish circulation  than  hot-blooded  horses,  and 
if  this  is  the  case  the  respiration  will  become 
normal  again  when  colder  weather  sets  in. 
Besides  this,  cold-blooded  horses  as  a  rule  get 
away  with  large  quantities  of  food,  fill  up  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  thus  the  space 
in  the  chest,  not  any  too  large  compared  with 
the  size  and  bulk  of  the  animal,  is  crowded 
in  upon,  which  of  course  necessitates  accel- 
erated respiration.  Chronic  difficulty  of 
breathing— so-called  heaves- in  most  cases  at 
least  is  not  caused  by  hard  work,  but  by 
eating  too  much  dusty  hay.  Until  colder 
weather  sets  in  I  would  advise  you  to  feed 
your  horse  a  less  quantity  of  rough  or  bulky 
food. 

Several  ftnestions.- F.  D.  R.,  Miiiden 
Mines,  Mo.   1.  There  is  no  cure  fur  blackleg. 

2.  Blackleg  will  and  can  be  prevented  in  two 
ways;  first,  by  keeping  cattle,  but  young 
cattle  in  particular,  away  from  all  such 
places  in  which  blackleg  is  known  to  occur, 
and  secondly,  by  producing  immunity  by 
means  of  a  protective  inoculation.  You  may 
write  to  President  Nichols,  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  at  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  and  ask  him  to  send  you  Dr.  Fisch- 
er's inoculation  material,  with  instructions 
how  to  use  it.  The  expense  will  be  moderate. 

3.  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  influenza, 
or  pink-eye,  as  you  call  it.  It  is  a  disease 
which  presents  in  different  cases  many  differ- 
ent features  and  symptoms,  and  has  to  be 
treated  according  to  them.  If  you  have  no 
veterinarian  available  who  can  treat  every 
case  according  to  the  peculiarities  presented 
you  will  do  best  to  abstain  from  any  med- 
ication, to  exempt  the  sick  horses  from  any 
kind  of  work,  no  matter  whether  light  or 
hard;  to  feed  moderate  quantities  of  food  easy 
of  digestion,  to  give  the  swelled  legs  a  fre- 
quent rubbing  with  the  hand,  and  to  keep 
them  clean;  and  if  any  sores  should  be  found, 
to  dress  them  twice  a  day  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  iodoform  and  tannic  acid,  or 
something  similar  that  is  antiseptic  and  will 
promote  healing.  After  the  horses  have  suf- 
ficiently recovered  and  are  free  from  fever 
and  from  any  difficulty  of  breathing  gentle 
exercise  (voluntary  would  be  the  best),  but 
not  work,  will  soon  remove  the  swelling  of 
the  legs.  4.  As  to  paralysis,  or  lameness,  in 
the  hind  quarters  of  hogs,  please  look  up  the 
numerous  answers  that  have  appeared  since 
last  spring  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  treat- 
ment, if  nbt  already  too  late,  in  all  such 
cases  consists  in  a  removal  of  the  causes; 
therefore,  where  the  latter  are  not  known  or 
where  the  same  cannot  be  removed  a  spec- 
ified treatment  cannot  be  delineated. 


Some  Chronic  Disease. — C.  J.  B..  Kelso, 
Ind.  Your  mare  undoubtedly  is  suffering 
from  some  chronic  morbid  changes,  but 
whether  they  have  their  seat  in  the  lungs  or 
in  some  other  important  internal  organs  can- 
not be  learned  from  your  communication. 
HaTve  her  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

A  Siclv  Cow— Trajjping  Game,— Mrs.  M. 
II.,  Liverpool,  Kan.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
■«ble  to  answer  your  questions.  As  to  the 
soreness  of  the  mouth  of  your  cow,  the  cause 
may  be  found  by  examining  her  mouth,  while 
the  stiffness  in  the  fore  legs  may  have  an 
entirely  different  cause.- — I  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  books  instructing  how  to  trap 
all  kinds  of  game. 

Mange.- E.  T.  L.,  Minden,  La.  Wash  your 
dog  first  with  soap  and  warm  water  and  then 
once  a  day  with  a  five-per  cent  solution  of 
Pearson's  creolin  in  water,  or  if  this  should 
not  be  strong  enough,  with  a  mixture  of 
creolin,  one  part,  soft  soap,  one  part,  and 
alcohol,  five  parts;  but  if  the  latter  is  used 
only  one  third  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
must  be  treated  each  day.  Although  creolin 
is  not  poisonous,  it  may  be  advisable  to  muzzle 
the  dog  and  thiis  prevent  him  from  licking 
off  the  medicine.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  sleeping- 
place  of  the  dog  at  least  once  every  five  days. 
A  healing  may  be  expected  in  three  weeks. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Xavicnlar  Dis- 
ease.—W.  P.  S.,  Southampton,  Mass.  What 
you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  navic- 
ular disease,  an  ailment  that  must  be  looked 
upon  as  incurable.  The  best  means  to  ascer- 
tain with  some  degree  of  certainty  whether 
it  is  or  not  consists  in  having  a  bar-shoe  put 
on  the  lame  foot.  If  it  is  navicular  disease 
the  bar-shoe  will  immediately  increase  the 
lameness,  and  consequently,  having  served 
its  diagnostic  purpose,  must  at  once  be  re- 
moved. If  it  does  not  increase  the  lameness, 
and  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  same, 
it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  the  lameness 
is  not  caused  by  navicular  disease. 

Bog-spavin  or  Thorough-pin.— J.  C. 
O.,  Dakota  City.  Iowa.  The  ''bunches"  you 
speak  of  are  either  a  so-called  bog-spavin  or  a 
thorough-pin— which  really  is  the  same  thing, 
except  as  to  location— namely,  a  yielding  of 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hock-joint  to  .*in 
abnormal  accumulation  of  synovia.  Whether 
the  bog-spavin  or  thorough-pin  will  disappear 
or  not  when  your  colt  gets  older  I  cannot  tell 
you,  for  that  depends  upon  the  make-up 
(mechanical  proportion)  of  the  colt's  joints 
and  upon  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the 
colt  is  kept  and  raised,  including  the  locality 
in  which  the  colt  is  raised.  Cold-blooded 
horses  have  far  more  predisposition  to  such 
ailments  than  warm-blooded  ones,  and  if 
the  same  are  kept  and  raised  in  a  locality 
that  is  low  and  inclined  to  be  damp  or  wet 
the  predisposition  is  very  much  increased 
thereby.  It  is  true  such  enlargements  of  the 
capsular  ligaments  and  abnormal  accumula- 
tions of  synovia  may  be  reduced  by  persistent 
efforts  in  either  applying  gentle  pressure  to 
the  enlargements  by  means  of  bandages  or 
of  iodise  preparations,  such  as  tincture  of 
iodine  or  iodine  dissolved  in  cod-liver  oil; 
but  such  a  decrease  is  seldom  permanent, 
because  after  any  exertion  both  bog-spavin 
and  thorough-pin  are  apt  to  make  their  re- 
appearance. Therefore,  and  as  neither  of 
them  as  a  rule  do  cause  any  lameness,  it  is 
in  most  cases  advisable  to  leave  them  alone. 

Castrating  a  Young  Boar. — H.  J.  H., 
Pike,  Va.  The  only  instrument  required  for 
the  operation  of  castrating  a  boar_  pig  is  si 
suitable  knife  with  a  keen  edge.  The  opera- 
tion Itself  is  as  follows:  The  operatoi-  sits 
down  on  a  chair,  an  assistant  catches  the  pig, 
holds  it  up  b.v  the  hind  legs  and  steadies  the 
body  of  the  pig  between  his  knees,  so  that 
the  back  of  the  pig  is  toward  the  operator. 
The  latter  then  takes  hold  of  one  side  of 
the  scrotum  with  his  left  hand  and  makes 
an  incision  of  sufficient  length  extending  from 
upward  downward  and  slightly  from  out- 
ward inward.  After  the  cut  has  been  made 
of  sufficient  length  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
take  hold  of  the  already  protruding  testicle 
and  to  pull  it  out  as  far  as  can  be  done  by 
gentle  force.  This  done,  a  noose  o'f  common 
twine  or  of  a  wax-end,  made  by  a  shoe- 
maker, is  slipped  over  the  testicle  and  the 
epididymis  onto  the  spermatic  cord  and  its 
blood-vessels  and  when  high  enough  upward 
is  drawn  tight.  This  done,  testicle  and  ep- 
ididymis are  cut  away  in  such  a  way  that 
just  enough  of  the  cord  is  left  to  prevent 
the  ligature  from  slipping  oS.  Then  the  ends 
of  the  ligature  are  cut  off  in  such  a  way 
that  about  half  an  inch  will  hang  out 
through  the  wound  in  the  scrotum,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  wound  from  closing  before  the 
ligated  end  of  the  cord  has  sloughed  off, 
while  if  more  of  the  ligature  hangs  out  some 
other  pig  in  the  same  pen  might  get  hold  of 
it  and  cause  considerable  damage.  The  other 
testicle  is  removed  in  the  same  way.  If,  in 
making  the  cut  in  the  scrotum,  sufficient  care 
is  taken  not  to  ;(vouud  the  testicle,  which  Is 
.^^asily  avoided  if  the  hand  is  steady  and  the 
inife  sharp,  no  blood  will  be  drawn;  but  if 
that  should  happen  it  will  be  advisable  to 
wash  the  parts  with  carbolized  water  before 
the  animal  is  released  after  the  operation  has 
been  finished.  If  swine-plague  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  wounds  should  be  washed  at 
least  once  a  day  with  carbolized  water  (a 
two-per-cent  solution  will  suffice)  until  no 
more  suppuration  exists. 


That  is  THE  ONLY  WAY  that 

Cornish  PianOSand 
American 


Organs 


Are  sold.  High-grade,  first-class  instruments, 
direct  from  the  great  Cornish  factories  (capac- 
ity 12,000  per 
annum)atfirst 
cost  —  saving 
all  intermedi- 
ate expenses. 
Entirely  new, 
u  nu  sed  —  no 
shop  -  vvorn, 
patched- up 
instruments, 
but  brand 
new  goods 
ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 
You  get  un- 
doubtedly the 
Finest  Pianos 
and  Organs 
made  in  this 
country,  on 
exceptionable  terms,  and  at  the  only  right  price 
—  first  cost. 

Pianos  from  $155 
Organs  from  $25 

CASH  OR  KASY  PAYMEmS 

Send  at  once  for  the  new  Cornish  American  TWENTIETH 
Century  Souvenir  Catalogue,  a  verj-  handsome 
book  with  colored  fac-simile  of  a  celebrated  painting; 
"St.  Cecilia  and  the  Angelic  Choir";  also  our  unique 
reference  book.  "The  Heart  of  the  PeofiU"  and  our 
latest  list  of  2000  recent  purchas- 
ers, selected  from  every  State  in 
the  Union— the  whole,  FREE, 
on  request.  The  information 
given  is  positively  indispensa- 
ble to  every  intending  purchaser. 
Catalogue  and  Extras 
Free.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  package  will  reach 
you  at  once,  all  charges  paid. 

Over  One- Quarter 
Million  Satisfied 
Customers^ 


CASH  FOR  YOCI 
A  prompt  response  to  tbU 
advertisement  will  geenre 
R  special  dUrount  from  list 
prieeo  of  910  on  an  Or* 
[gan,  and  8*20  on  a  Piano. 


With  every  Cornish  Piano 
we  send  a  Cornish  Patent 
Musical  Attachment, 
which  correctly  imitates 
the  Harp, Guitar.  Banjo, 
Mandolin, etc.  This  can 
only  be  had  with  the  Cor- 
nish Piano.    For  refer- 
ences, consult  your  bank, 
ottr  bank,  any  bank. 

CORNISH  acCC-^* 

Washington,  New  Jersey. 


Estahlisked SO  years. 


DIRECT 

from  lat'tory 

 To  Farm 

The  Economy  Wagon  Box,  26  In.  higb.  with  side 
clamps  and  break  endgate.  410  f.  o.  b.  Monmoutli.  or 
freight  prepaid  to  any  station  in  Ohio.  Mich,,  Wis.,  Ind-, 
III..  Mo.  or  la.  Sll.il,  cash  with  order.  Seat  gs,  Brake 
fi:  9-in.  Tip  Top  Box  *1.8a.  Self-attaching  shoveling 
board  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  or  delivered  In  above 
states  if  ordered  with  prepaid  box.  State  width  wanted. 
Quality  guranteed.  Write  for  r'?EE  cateloKue. 
BC0N03IV  IMPLKMENT  COMPANY,  Boj  37      ^lonmondi,  IIL 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

Are  Leaders  In  the  Trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 


PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  THEM 


Tliey  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  enil>odiment 
of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 
MAST,  F009  &  CO.,  84  Klver  St.,  Sprbiefleld,  Ohio 


ISTEAM  HDRSE^ 


(HAMPION 

PRESSES 


FAMOUS  ' 
-^MFG.CO. 
,0)    CHICAGO.  U.S.A 


HAHO  POV/ER 

ALL  STEEL  I 

'WOOD> 
STEEL 


DEDERIGK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  ail  tbe  hay  baled  In  the 
world.Senafor  free  illustrated  catalog. 

Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 
Fn«v       *v       Tivoli  Street, 
Rop^i,  Albany.  N.V. 

Strong,  #^itW  The  Pioneer-It  EtUI 
I  leads  all  others. 


TIRE  TIGHTENER  Mends  harness  for  al- 

"  &  Harness  Wender  most  nothing.  Get  one 
'  ftjryourown  use.  Take 
ordersat200%  profit.  Most  ingenious  thing  you  eversaw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  tSOO.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbor!.  Agents  wanted  forFairg 
&  Farmers'  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  608  8th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

12  "MAGIC  PLATES" 

(Without  the  use 
of  medkiuej 

They  have  cured  more  cases  than  all  other  remedies  put 
together.  Send  5oe  and  size  of  shoe.  I'articulars  free. 
Address  THE  J.  B.  PETTIT  CO.,  23,!  Eiu.1  llSthSt.,  Sew  York. 


RHEUMATISM 


»Ol95  Btrrs  a  good  i 
;frOl=  TOP  Bl'GCY  TOP  SrRBET 

war  PAY  A  PROFIT  TO  DEALEa.*?!   SEKD  FOR  ODR 

FREECATALOGUE        J,'SJ'«  SiEL^dl; 

CONSUMERS  CARRIftGE  i  MFG.  CO. 

3112  So.  Desplaines  St ,  Chicago,  111. 


CABBAGE  CUTTER. 


With  six  knives  will  cut  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
nicely  and  very  rapidly.  Sent  post-paid  for  $1. 
JOH.N  LUSHER,  Rox  155,  Mlshawalca,  Ind. 


FARMS 


If  you  would  like  to  buy  a  farm 
in  MiN^ourl  or  KanHaH.  write  to 
GEORGE  J.  MILLER, 
Lniid  Agent,  Kaneaa  City,  Mo. 


E 


ENTt'CKY  BLUE-GRASS  SEED— 75c.  per  bu.— 14  lbs.  Price  aub- 
ject  to  mark«t  obugea-  Sttmple  lOo.  J.  Q.Boene,  Nortb  UlddUtowo,  Kj 


SeptembkR  15,  1900 
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9  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lbb,  New  ® 
3?  Plymouth,  Ohio 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Chakleston,  S.  C.',  July  13,  1900. 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  established  cus- 
tom, and  in  order  better  to  enforce 
those  beliefs  and  practices  which 
tend  most  powerfully  to  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  a  civili- 
zation based  on  intelligent  democracy, 
the  National  Educational  Association, 
,  assembled  in  its  thirty-ninth  anniial 
meeting,  makes  this 

DECLAEATION  OF  PBINCIPLES 

The  common  school  is  the  highest 
hope  of  the  nation.  In  developing 
character,  in  training  intelligence,  in 
diffusing  information,  its  influence  is 
incalculable.  In  last  resort  the  com- 
mon school  rests  not  upon  statutory 
support;  but  upon  the  convictions  and 
affections  of  the  American  people.  It 
seeks  not  to  cast  the  j'outh  of  the 
country  in  a  common  mold,  but  rather 
to  afford  free  play  for  individuality  and 
for  local  needs  and  aims,  while  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  common  purpose 
of  all  education.  In  this  respect  it 
conforms  to  our  political  ideals  and  to 
our  political  organization,  which  bind 
together  self-governing  states  in  a  na- 
tion, wherein  each  locality  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  those-  things 
which  most  concern  its  welfare  and  its 
comfort.  A  safe  motto  for  the  school, 
as  for  the  state,  is:  In  essentials,  unity; 
in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things, 
charity. 

A  dernocracy  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  children.  To  regard  the 
common  schools  as  schools  for  the  un- 
fortimate  and  the  less  well  to  do,  and 
to  treat  them  as  such,  is  to  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  their  efficiency  and  at 
democratic  institutions;  it  is  to  build 
up  class  distinctions,  which  have  no 
proper  place  on  American  soil.  The 
jj^urpose  of  the  American  common 
school  is  to  attract  and  to  instruct  the 
rich  as  well  as  to  provide  for  and  to 
educate  the  poor.  Within  its  walls 
American  citizens  are  made,  and  no 
person  can  safely  be  excluded  from  its 
benefits. 

What  has  served  the  people  of  the 
United  States  so  well  should  be  prompt- 
ly placed  at  the  sei-vice  of  those  who, 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  have  become  our 
wards.  The  extension  of  the  American 
common-school  system. to  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  an 
imperative  necessity,  in  order  that 
knowledge  may  be  generally  diffused 
therein  and  that  the  foimdations  of 
social  order  and  effective  local  self-gov- 
ernment may  be  laid  in  popular  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  , 

The  provisions  of  law  for  the  civil 
government  of.  Puerto  Kico  indicate 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. We  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress 
the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  reor- 
ganizing the  Bureau  of  Education  iipon 
broader  lines;  of  erecting'  it  into  an 
independent  department  on  a  plane 
with  the  Department  of  Labor;  of  pro- 
viding a  proper  compensation  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and  of  so 
constituting  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion that  while  its  invaluable  fimction 
of  collating  and  diffusing  information 
be  in  nowise  impaired,  it  may  be 
equipped  to  exercise  effective  oversight 
of  the  educational  systems  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  several  islands  now  dejien- 
dent  upon  lis,  as  well  as  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white 
people  domiciled  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  who  are  without  any  educa- 
tional opportunities  whatever.  Such 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  such  eKtension  of  its  functions 
we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  respectfully  but  earnest- 
ly ask  Congress  to  make  provision  for 
such  reorganization  and  extension  at 
its  next  session.  The  action  so  strong- 
ly '  recommended  will  in  no  respect 
contravene  the  principle  that  it  js  one 
of  the  recognized  functions  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  encourage  and  to 


aid,  but  not  to  control,  the  educational 
instrumentalities  of  the  country. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  rapid 
extension  of  provision  for  adequate 
secondary  and  higher  education,  as  well 
as  for  technical,  industrial  amd  com- 
mercial training.  National  prosperity 
and  ouv  economic  welfare  in  the  years 
to  come  will  depend  in  no  small  meas- 
ure upon  the  trained  skill  of  our  peojDle, 
as  well  as  upon  their  inventiveness, 
their  persistence  and  their  general  in- 
formation. 

Every  safeguard  thrown  about  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  every  pro- 
vision for  Its  proper  compensation,  has 
our  coi'dial  approval.  Proper  standards 
— both  general  and  isrofessional — for 
entrance  upon  the  work  of  instruction, 
security  of  tenure,  decent  salaries,  and 
a  systematic  pension  system,  are  indis- 
pensable if  the  schools  are  to  attract , 
and  to  hold  the  service  of  the  best  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  nation  can  afford  to  place  its  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  none  but  the  best. 

We  welcome  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  to  co- 
operate in  formulating  and  administer- 
ing the  requirements  for  admission  to 
their  several  courses  of  instruction,  and 
we  rejoice  that  this  association  has 
consisten^tly  thrown  its  influences  in 
favor  of  this  policy,  and  has  indicated 
how,  in  our  judgment,  it  may  best  be 
carried  on.  We  see  in  this  .movement 
a  most  important  step  toward  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  which  now  rest  upon 
so  many  secondary  schools,  and  are 
confident  that  only  good  results  will 
follow  its  success. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  character  and  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  its  pupils,  and  not 
by  their  ability  to  nieet  a  series  of  tech- 
nical tests.  The  place  of  the  formal 
examination  in  education  is  distinctly 
subordinate  to  that  of  teaching,  and  its 
use  as  the  sole  test  of  teaching  is  un- 
justifiable. 

We  renew  our  pledge  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  intrusted  to  us  in 
a  spirit  which  shall  be  not  only  non- 
sectarian  and  non-political,  but  which 
shall  accord  with  the  highest  ideals  of 
our  national  life  and  character.  With 
the  continued  and  effective  support  of 
public  opinion  and  of  the  press  for  the 
work  of  the  schools,  higher  and  lower 
alike,  we  shall  enter  upon  the  new  cen- 
tury with  the  high  hope  born  of  success- 
ful experience  and  of  perfect  confidence 
in  American  policies  and  institutions. 
Nicholas   Murray   Butlee,  New 

York,  Chairman, 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Louisiana, 
Charles  D.  McIver,  North  Carolina, 
Wm.-B.  Powell,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 

Alfred  Bayliss,  Illinois, 
James  A.  Foshay,  California, 
James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Maryland, 
William  E.  Harper,  Illinois, 
Charles  P.  Tiiwing,  Ohio, 

Committee  on  Eesolutions. 


THE  GRANGE  IN  OHIO 

The  twenty-seventh  (last)  annual 
session  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange  closed 
November  16,  1899.  Since  that  time  the 
deputy  masters,  who  are  the  organizers, 
have  not  all  been  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  or  the  claims  of 
this  order. 

We  have  organized  nineteen  granges, 
and  reorganized  and  reinstated  eleven, 
a  total  of  thirty.  Besides  these  there 
are  several  others  that  had  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  grange  law  and  official 
forbearance  in  the  matter  of  unpaid 
dues;  these  have  paid  up  to  date  and 
are  now  in  working  order. 

Of  the  work  done.  Worthy  Deputy 
Hattie  E.  Weymouth,  of  Logan  county, 
has  reorganized  one  grange,  and  Worthy 
Deputy  Charlotte  G.  Norton  has  organ- 
ized one.  Sister  Norton  now  has  two 
new  granges  and  one  reorganization  to 
her  credit,  and  so  far  as  we  know  holds 
the  record  for  this  line  of  work,  Mrs. 
S.  O.  Eggert,  of  Stark  county,  being 
next,  with  two  new  ones. 

As  a  rule  the  reports  from  the  sub- 
granges  come  more  promptly  than  they 
did,  although  it  is  a  little  singular  that 
the  number  of  delinquents  at  the  close 
of  each  quarter  does  not  vary  more 
than  six  or  eight.  The  receipts  from 
fees  and  dues  and  sales  for  the  month 
ending  February  12,  1900,  were  larger 
than  for  any  like  jaeriod  during  the  last 


nine  years.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Ohio  Patrons  should  be  discouraged. 
Gladstone  once  said,  "There  isn't  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  energetic,  self-reli- 
ant, successful  man  whose  example 
does  not  breed  the  same  .qualities  in 
others;  he  winds  us  up  and  sets  us 
a-going." 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  any 
grange.  It  will  be  a  force  for  good  or 
a  factor  for  evil;  for  good  if  its  mem- 
bers put  its  claims  in  their  rightful 
place,  and  give  it  its  share  of  their 
thought  and  time  and  money.  I  am 
losing  faith  in  luck  as  an  element  of 
success.  We  call  people  lucky  when 
they  are  only  capable  and  energetic. 

"The  hoights  by  grent  men  reached  -aiKl  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  eompauions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night," 

is  a  statement  that  is  literally  true 
more  often  than  we  think. 

Our  Michigan  friends  are  giving  us 
a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  systematic  and  thorough  work. 
There  is  but  little  luck  about  a  canvass 
of  every  county  in  a  state.  It  means 
miles  of  travel,  days  of  work  in  cold 
and  storm  and  mud,  indifference  over- 
come, prejudice  removed,  effort  and 
time  and  money  given,  and  success  at 
last!  We  admire  their  ability,  we  re- 
spect their  faithfulness,  and  without  a 
tinge  of  envy  we  congratulate  them  on 
the  result! 

The  history  of  the  last  twenty  years 
amply  proves  that  farmers  can  get 
what  they  want  if  they  will  organize 
and  ask  for  it,  and  persist  in  having  it, 
and  stay  there  until  they  get  it.  And 
they  will  get  it  when  they  show  that 
they  are  able  to  take  it,  or  to  make 
some  man  or  some  party  see  defeat  if 
it  is  not  given. 

We  ought  to  have  one  thousand 
granges  and  seventy-five  thousand 
members  in  Ohio.  They  can  be  had  if 
we  will;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  work. 
We  ought  to  have  men  in  office  who 
will  remember  that  they  have  sworn  to 
enforce  the  laws,  not  to  permit  their 
open  and  flagrant  violation.  We  ought 
to  be  politicians  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  We  ought  to  judge 
men  in  office  by  what  they  do,  and  not 
by  what  they  say.  We  ought  to  insist 
that  when  they  are  elected  to  office  by 
our  votes,  and  paid  by  our  taxes,  that 
our  interests  be  not  neglected  nor  our 
just  demands  disregarded.  We  ought 
to  be  better  business  men  than  we  are, 
to  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
business  terms  and  methods.  In  stri- 
ving to  attain  to  all  these  we  will  find 
farm-life  interesting  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  restless,  and  its  problems  dif- 
ficult enough  for  the  most  ambitious. 

The  grange  has  passed  the  point 
where  it  needs  any  excuse  or  apology, 
and  is  just  entering  upon  a  period  of 
solid  growth;  henceforth  it  will  be  a 
factor  in  all  the  problems  that  affect 
the  interests  of  the  farmer.  That  it 
will  be  a  permanent  factor  is  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  sttbgranges  that 
now  own  the  halls  in  which  they  meet. 
As  shown  by  the  last  quarterly  reports, 
thirty-three  per  cent  meet  in  their  own 
halls,  forty  per  cent  rent  halls,  thir- 
teen and  one  third  per  cent  meet  at  the 
homes  of  members.  ' 

F.  A.  Akins,  Secretary. 


EDITORIALS 

We  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers 
the  declaration  of  principles  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  This 
association  represents  the  highest  ed- 
ucational association  in  our  country. 
It  is  slowly  but  surely  solving  the 
problems  that  confront  educators  to- 
day. It  is  to  the  educational  world 
what  the  grange  is  to  farmers.  Its  de- 
liberations and  declarations  should  be 
followed  closely. 

*  -X-  * 

The  best  work  of  the  grange  must 
ever  be  along  educational  lines.  In 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  farming 
class,  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  for  a  sound  education  for 
body  and  soul,  in  making  it  possible  for 
every  child  in  the  rural  communities  to 
secure  such  an  education  as  will  fit  him 
for  enjoying  the  benefits  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and 
mankind,  on  these  must  the  grange  base 
its  claims  for  recosnition  and  praise. 


EYESIGHT 
RESTORED 


Failing  Eyesigitt,  Cataracts 
Blindness  Cured  without  the 
of  the  knife. 


or 


use 


Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering:  from 
failing- eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  them- 
selves at  home.  13,000  suf- 
ferers in  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  cured  last 
year  by  his  wonderful  ab- 
sorption method.  Judge 
George  Edmunds,  a  leading^ 
^  attorney  of  Carthage,  Ills., 
79  years  old,  was  cured  of 

„,   ^    cataracts  on  both  eyes. 

W.  0.  COPFEE,  M.  D.  ]yjj.s.  Lucinda  Hammond, 
Aurora,  Neb.,  77  years  old,  had  cataracts  on  both 
eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's  remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
fect eyesight.  If  you  are  afflicted  with  any  eye 
trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee  and  tell  him  all  about 
it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just  what  he  can  do.  He 
will  also  send  you  Free  of  charge  his  80  page  book, 
"  The  Ne\y  System  of  Treating  Diseases  of  the 
Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation. All  cures  are  permanent.  Write 
to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.O.COFFEE.H.D.,  819  Good  Block, OesIIoine8,Ia. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  ENLARQED  1900  PEER- 
LESS ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  ALL  LANDS  

Now  ready.  Over  300  Colored  Maps  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the  superb 
NEW  FEATURES  including  full-page  Map  of  China  and 
the  Far  East,  War  Map  of  South  Africa,  Large  Maps  of 
the  Phihppines,  Pacific  Ocean,  Cuba,  Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.  Supplement  with  figures  of 

THE  CErVSUS   OP  I900 

Furnished  every  buyer  of  this  Atlas  FKEE.  Agents  are 
positively  clearing  gso  to  g50  a  week.  You  can  do  it.  Low 
Price.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 


THE  CROWELL  AND  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CDCC  EXAMINATION 

I   Ilk  kl^xpressCliareeHPald 

Before  you  buy  a  watch  it  willnotcoat  youaoent  to 
sec  our  great  watch  barpain.  Cu  t  tb  is  out  and  seod 
to  U8  with  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  aend 
you  by  express  for  eiatnination  a  hand- 

someWATCH  AND  CHAIN 

C.O.D.  $4-.  50.  lSxpre99  charges 
paid.  Double  hunting  case  beautifully  en- 
graved, stem  wind  and  stem  set  watch, 
fitted  with  richly  jeweled  movement,  fine- 
ly adjusted  and  guaranteed  a  correct  time 
'<eeper,  with  long  gold  plated  chain  for 
l.idies  or  vestchain  for  gents.  If  you  con- 
sider it  equal  in  appearance  to  any  840,00 
cold  filled  watch  and  chain  Wnrranted 
-(>  Years,  pay  the  express  agent  $4,50 
only  and  the  watoh  and  chain  are  youra, 
5ff  Mention  if  you  wiab  Ladies  or  Gents  size. 
DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO, 
Dept.  S52,  225  Dearborn  St..  Chlcaeo. 


GEARHART'S  IMPROVED 
KNIHER 

WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from 
homespun  or  factory 
yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
ting. Cheap.  Practical, 
Simple.  Illustrated  in- 
MONEy  FOR  ^  ^J'struction  teaches  you  all 
AGENTS.  BUIimiS  about  it.  Only  machine  made 
with  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free. 
Address,  J  E  &EABHART  Clearfield.  Pa. 


by  selling-  Baker's  Teas,  etc., 
among  your  friends.  Write  for 
catalogue;  choose  your  premium;  then  take  orders. 
No  money  required  if  reference  is  given.  Furni- 
ture, Crockery  or  Cash  Commission  also  given. 
Express  Paid. 

W.  G.  BAKER,  Dep't  87,       Springfield,  Mass. 

ARE  YOU 
AN  AGENT? 

Agent  or  not,  are  you  interested  in  the  very  latest 
and  best-paying  ageiicy  out?  Our  agents,  besides  lib- 
eral terms,  have  special  advantages  not  accessible  to 
others.  Write  us,  and  we  will  send  full  particulars. 
All  who  work  our  agencies  in  good  faith,  on  any  of  our 
three  different  plans,  pronounce  thein  an  uuqualifled 
success.  One  has  done  a  business  of  ^3,520  in  38  weeks, 
his  own  unaided  work.  A  young  man  of  19  has  cleared 
^350  in  IB  weeks.  Another  writes,  "  Your  new  plan 
takes  like  wild-fire ;  have  sold  #128  worth  in  10  days." 
Others  are  doing  as  well.  (B^^  ^^^f  always  prepay 
tra)isportation  charges.  Applications  from  hook  and 
novelty  agents,  fruit-tree  men,  ministers,  teachers, 
students,  etc.,  will  have  special  attention.  Address 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

You  Can  Makeffg/iP^ 

selling  our  Pat.  ALCiniNCII  Steam  Couk- 
ingEettle.  LotsoflioneBtC^S  made  dally 
R.  H.  Smith,  Oakvillei  Pa.,  clears $212  in 
six  days.  You  caa  do  tbe  same,  as  every 
woman  needs  it.  For  particulars  and 
exclusive  territory  address  to  -  day, 
Z.  WIISON  &  CO..  M£rs.  ALliniNC'll 
Cooking  Utensils.  llept.:{,  Lemont,  UL 

Steiiograjiliy, 
Type  writing, 
Book-keepinar, 
etc.,  thorouKhly 
taught  by  mall  or  personally  at  EAST- 
MAN.  Positions  secured.   Catalogue  free. 
O.  C.  GAINES,  Box  863,  Pouelikccpsle,  New  York 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Uabit  cured  in  10  to 
ao  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  I,.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Bept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Oh  lo 


^SjTHE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER^!';^»J'^l^Firea 

^^^ranted  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
torma  prepaid,  15c.    YANKEE  KINDLER  CO.  .BLOCK  47.  OLNET.  ILL. 
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THE  PARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


By  Lilla  A.  Whitney 


may  be  held  responsible.  A  constant 
round  of  gaiety  is  as  fatal  to  the  leisure 
hour  as  one  of  labor,  unless  the  votary 
of  so-called  pleasure  knows  how  and 

partially  -  -  - 

remains  for  the  large  majority    dinners,  teas,  receptions,  the  opera  and 
<^     of  housekeepers  upon  the  list    theater  in  their  season,  with  endless 


•he  problem  has  long  been  how 
to  secure  the  leisure,  and  al- 
-JI^  though  in  various  ways  during 
^^Pl?   the  last  few  years  it  has  been    of  so-called  pleasure  knows  now  ana 
Jj^i^l^  partially  solved,  the  leisure  hour    when  to  let  go.     Society  breakfasts, 


of  things  long  coveted  yet  not  attained 
To  set  aside  a  certain  hour  in  the  day 
to  be  used  solely  for  herself  has  been 
proved  by  the  housewife  an  impossi- 
bility. She  cannot  foresee  what  emer- 
gency may  be  crowded  into  it,  and 


calling  and  visiting — count  these  in  ex- 
cess as  among  the  things  that  do  not 
pay  for  the  sacrifice  made  to  obtain 
them.  Take  from  them  at  least  the 
time  to  rest,  to  think,  to  remember. 
Above  all  things,  let  go  hurry  and  wor- 


though  she  never  quite  abandons  the  ry;  they  will  prevent  the  feeling  of 
hope  of  securing  it,  the  phantom  hour,  leisure,  even  though  time  for  it  be  af- 
with  all  its  attractive  possibilities  of    forded.    They  constitute  the  wear  and 


achievements,  continues  to  recede  into 
the  distance  as  she  seems  to  approach 
it.  Yet  the  necessity  of  leisure  for  the 
American  woman  was  never  so  appar- 
ent as  now,  for  never  before  were  her 
powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  so 
thoroughly  called  into  action 


tear  of  life  that  undermine  health, 
making  of  some  women  total  wrecks, 
and  sending  others  either  to  insane 
asylums  or  to  premature  graves. 

A  few  among  the  number  of  hurried, 
worried  and  tired  housekeepers  learned 
long  ago  how  to  let  go,  and  upon  such 


The  requirements  of  American  living    has  stolen  slowly  and  unawares  the 


have  grown  more  numerous  and  com- 
plicated year  by  year,  until,  like  the 
house  that  Jack  built,  containing  all 
the  material  with  which  it  began,  and 
much  more  besides,  a  standard  is  finally 
developed,  that  if  it  were  not  for  some 
oft'setting  circumstances  would  be  fat 


blessed  hour  of  leisure.  With  its  peace 
and  quiet  and  opportunity  for  thought 
come  a  gradual  increase  of  yitjflity,  a 
recuperation  of  nerve-force,  a  widened 
perspective  in  the  outlook  upon  life, 
and  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
sources  of  life  within  the  soul.  They 


beyond  the  capacity  of  any  housekeeper  who  climb  let  go  the  rope  only  to  grasp 
to  reach. 

It  is  by  these  offsets  that  the  partial 
solving  of  the  leisure  problem  has  been 
accomplished,  and  it  is  xmdoubtedly  by 
the  right  understanding  and  further 
use  of  them  that  the  supply  of  time  for 
rest  and  recreation  in  the  American 
household  will  in  the  end  be  found 
equal  to  the  demand. 

One  of  them,  and  a  very  important 


it  again  further  up, 

The  advent  of  the  woman's  club  fur- 
nishes still  another  fdetor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  leisure  problem,  and  proves 
conclusively  hovp  much  can  be  accom- 
plished under  pressure. 

The  club  at  Queryville  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  inception  and  in  its  own 
locality,  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and 
decidedly  an  aggressive  one.    Even  the 


she  realizes  that  it  is  indeed  the  welcome 
hour  of  leisure.  She  has  waited  no 
longer  for  its  uncertain  coming,  but 
has  unwittingly  snatched  it  while  on 
the  wing  and  taken  it  into  her  own 
keeping.  From  it  she  has  carried  to 
her  daily  work  new  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations. To  the  common  home  duties 
it  has  imparted  a  zest  and  interest  that 
have  long  been  lacking.  The  goddess  ■ 
of  change — that  capricious  worker  of 
miracles — has  been  bus3'  here,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  leisure  hour  has  trans- 
formed the  patient,  plodding,  practical 
Mrs.  Hyde  into  the  ambitious,  wide- 
awake and  interested  worker,  ?vo  mat- 
ter what  the  work  was,  thought  goes 
with  it  and  beyond  it.  Whether  jour- 
neying with  the  club  in  distant  lands, 
and  following  the  Old-World  heroes 
through  their  eventful  lives,  or  in  the 
study  of  our  own  republic — that  theme 
ever  new,  its  glorious  birth,  its  won- 
derful growth,  with  the  great  issues 
past  and  present  engendered  by  its 
life — Mrs.  Hyde's  interest  never  once 
flags,  while  she  often  finds  herself  ques- 
tioning her  children  as  to  what  they 
have  learned  at  school  upon  the  same 
subjects.  She  discovers  that  there  is 
much  she  can  teach  them  of  what  she  is 
herself  learning,  and  that  their  interest 
in  study  is  increased  b}-  her  help  and 
sympathy. 

The  time  cannot  be  far  oft  when,  as 
the  product  of  all  the  given  factors  and 
of  others  that  might  be  given,  the  lei- 
sure hour  will  emerge  from  its  obscu- 
rity a  problem  fully  solved — the  sure 
and  permanent  possession  of  every 
woman  in  our  land.  Let  her  but  stretch 
forth  her  hand  and  resolutely  take  it, 
then  drop  the  cooking  and  cleaning,  the 
mending  and  making,  and  use  it  for 
thought  and  study — yes,  and  for  whole- 
some, restful  idleness,  too — and  not  only 
must  a  great  increase  of  intellectual 
power  be  soon  felt  throughout  our 
countrj',  but  also  that  spiritual  uplift- 
ing which  is  the  foundation  of  a  deeper 
and  more  significant  life. 


one,  is  the  provision  made  outside  the  afternoon  of  traditional  "blue  Monday" 

home  for  home  needs.     In  the  cities  had  been  wrenched  out  of  the  time- 

this  provision  is  almost  without  lim-  worn  rut  of  its  occupations  and  made 

itation,  while  even  in  small  towns  the  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  club.  In 

ready-made  clothing  for  women  and  fact,  the  latter,  had  actually  been  named 

children  found  at  all  dry-goods  houses,  in  honor  of  the  inauspicious  day,  and 


lages  as  the 
"Queryville 
Monday  Club." 


the  cooked  meats,  pastry  and  cakes  to 
be  had  fresh  daily  at  bakeries,  gro- 
ceries and  restaurants,  go  a  long  way 
toward  lightening  home  labor  if  one 
chooses  to  take  advantage  of  them.  It 
may  be  objected  that  these  necessaries  A  visitor  from  a 
are  not  upon  a  par  in  quality  with  those  distant  city  had 
of  home  manufacture;  but  even  allow-  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing this  to  be  sometimes  true,  the  gain  jng,  and  the 
in  using  them  must  alwaj's  overbalance  momentum  imj- 
the  loss  when  time  and  strength  on  the  parted  at  the 
part  of  the  housewife  are  considered.       outset  had  in- 

Another  point  is  reached  in  the  solu-  creased  until  the 
tion  of  the  leisure  problem  by  "let-  membership-list 
ting  go."  The  tendency  of  ordinary  of  the  Mondaj' 
housework,  if  pursued  without  needful  Club  numbered 
rest  or  change,  is  narrowing  to  the  in-  nearly  all  the 
tellect,  for  the  brain,  when  given  noth- 
ing to  do  on  its  own  account,  falls  idly 
into  the  rut  of  thinking  about  the  work 
in  hand,  while  its  higher  powers  are 
either  dulled  from  lack  of  use  or  remain 
always  undiscovered.  Yet  the  same 
work,  if  not  pursued  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  interests,  is  compatible 
with  good  brain-work,  and  can  be  made  her  to  join  the 
an  aid  to  it  by  furnishing  that  experi-  club  was  impos- 
enee  for  the  body  which  stimulates  sible;  she  had 
brain-activity. 

The  Siecret  lies  in  letting  go  work  be- 
fore one  is  actually  forced  to  do  so  from 
utter  weariness  and  exhaustion.  By 


was  known  far  and  near  among  the 
surrounding  vil- 


WHEELEDGING 

Abbretiations — Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch; 
tr,  treble;  s  c  single  crochet;  si  st,  slip 
stitch;  J),  picot. 

Ch  8  for  a  ring. 

First  round — 16  s  c  under  ring;  join. 


women  of  Que- 
r  y  V  i  1 1  e.  The 
name  of  little 
Mrs.  Hyde  ap- 
peared among 
the  last.  She 
had  said  all 
along  that  for 


not  an  hour  in 
the  week  to  call 

her  own,  and  to  get  away  on  Monday 


afternoon  of  all  others  would  be  simply 
this  means  a  small  nucleus  of  reserve  out  of  the  question.  Still  she  could 
force  is  laid  aside,  which,  if  it  receive  a  not  quite  bring  herself  to  the  point  of 
daily  addition,  will  increase  after  the  flatly  declining;  there  was  a  sort  of 
manner  of  a  savings-bank  fund;  and  like  pleasant  little  excitement  about  doing, 
that  be  ready  for  the  proverbial  "rainy  or  at  least  trying  to  do,  what  others 
day" — sure  to  come — when  reserve  did,  and  as  her  protests  had  not  the 
strength  more  often  than  any  other  force  of  originality — having  been  of- 
resource  is  likely  to  be  called  out.  fered  individually  by  each  member  in 
For  the  overambitious  but  not  over-  turn,  as  a  kind  of  initiatory  formula- 
strong  housekeeper  it  is  well  to  adopt  they  passed  for  nothing,  and  Mrs. 
the  letting-go  system  and  resolutely  Hyde's  name  was  placed  upon  the  list, 
live  by  it  as  by  a  rule.  Let  go  alto-  Upon  consulting  the  club's  program 
gether  the  work  that  consumes  time  for  the  season  she  finds  that  certain 
without  resulting  in  a  proportionate  work  is  laid  out  for  her.  and  as  one  is 
increase  of  comfort.  Let  go,  also,  those  always  sure  to  do  what  one  hastodo.the 
things  that  are  not  absolute  necessi-  necessary  time  is  abstracted  somehow 
ties,  even  though  they  are  desirable,  if  from  each  busy  week;  yet  the  household 
there  is  not  strength  sufficient  for  the  machinery  runs  on  as  of  old,  even  Mrs. 


effort  required  in  accomplishing  them. 

For  mtich  of  the  exhaustive,  nerve- 
destroying  work  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  many  women  the  social  functions 


Hyde  herself  being  conscious  of  no 
break.  She  is,  however,  soon  conscious 
that  something  new  has  entered  her 
life,  but  the  winter  is  half  gone  before 


Second  round — Ch  9,  si  st  in  fourth 
st  of  ch  for  a  p,  ch  2,  miss  1  st,  1  tr  in 
next,  *  ch  5,  si  st  in  second  st  of  ch  for 
p,  ch  2,  miss  first  tr  in  next;  repeat 
from  *  until  there  are  8  p;  join. 

Third  round— Ch  24,  *  tr  in  sixth  st 
from  hook,  ch  1,  miss  1  st,  tr  in  next, 
make  two  more  ch  1  spaces,  then  ch  4, 
miss  4  st,  si  st  in  next,  ch  3,  miss  a  p, 
tr  on  tr,  ch  21;  repeat  from  *  seven 
times,  join  with  a  si  st  in  the  third  st 
of  the  first  long  ch:  the  first  2  st  of  this 
ch  are  for  a  tr. 

Fourth  round — *  3  s  c  under  ch  3, 
then  1  tr  in  each  of  the  next  12  st,  2  tr 
in  each  of  the  next  3  st,  1  tr  in 'each  of 
the  next  12  st,  3  s  c  under  ch  3;  repeat 
from  *  seven  times. 

Fifth  round- SI  st  to  the  fifth  tr,  ch 
2  for  ti-,  miss  1  tr,  work  a  tr  in  each  of 
the  next  7  tr,  2  tr  on  each  of  the  next 
1  tr  on  each  of  the  next  8  tr.  cross 
er  to  the  next  point,  putting  first  tr 
on  the  fifth  tr  of  point  and  the  last  tr 


(i  ti 
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opposite  the  first  one;  repeat  around 
and  join  to  ch  2,  si  st  to 'fifth  tr,  ch  5, 
miss  1  st,  tr  in  next,  ch  7,  si  st  in  third 
st  of  ch  for  a  p,  ch  2,  miss  2  st,  tr  in 
next,  make  5  p,  then  a  ch  1  space,  and 
cross  over  to  the  next  point  and  finish 
the  rest  in  like  manner.  Join  the  wheels 
as  seen  in  the  illustration. 

The  first  and_  second  rounds  of  the 
little  half  wheels  are  made  like  the  cen- 
ter in  the  large  wheels.  For  the  third 
round  make  ch  10,  si  st  on  fr  of  last 
round;  rbpeat  three  times,  then  cover 
each  ch  10  with  15  s  c  and  join  to  large 
wheels  while  working  them,  or  with 
needle  and  thread. 

The  first  row  of  border  is  a  ch  made 
to  suit  the  length  between  the  spaces; 
work  back  with  ch  1  spaces,  at  the  end 
of  row  ch  8,  tr  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  2, 
tr  in  first  ch  1  space,  ch  2,  miss  1  space, 
s  c  in  next,  ch  2,  miss  1  space,  tr  in 
next;  turn  work,  and  make  3  tr  in  sec- 
ond 2  ch,  ch  2  and  4  tr  under  next 
ch  2,  then  a  tr  in  space  at  end;  turn, 
*  ch  4,  4  tr  under  ch  2  between  the  tr 
clustei'S,  ch  2,  4  tr  under  the  tr  next  to 
ch  1  row,  ch  2,  miss  a  eh  1  space,  s  c  in 
next  ch  2,  miss  a  space,  tr  in  next,  turn, 
3  tr  in  ch  2,  4  tr  in  next  ch  2,  1  tr  in  ch 
4,  turn,  and  repeat  from  *  to  end  of 
row;  finish  with  ch  1  spaces. 

This  lace  makes  a  handsome  trim- 
ming for  bed-spreads,  ends  of  bureau- 
scarfs,  etc.      Mbs.  J.  E.  Mackintosh. 


FLOWER  LORE 

How  many  lovely  and  tender  fancies 
are  woven  in  with  the  names  of  such 
garden  flowers  as  honest}',  bouncing- 
bets,  mourning-brides,  bachelor's-but- 
tons, love-in-a-mist  and  spinning-jen- 
nj's.  It  must  have  been  a  prim  youth 
who  first  lent  his  name,  sweet-william, 
to  the  flower  that  blooms  so  stilBj'^  by 
the  garden  walk,  and  escaping  among 
the  wild  flowers  what  laughing  girl 
could  have  been  a  namesake  of  the  mer- 
ry black-eyed-susans  that  set  the  field 
ablaze  in  the  long  sunshiny  days  of 
July? 

Even  the  commonest  roadside  flowers 
each  have  their  own  bit  of  legend  or 
history,  or  perchance  have  mirrored' 
their  bright  faces  in  the  crystal  of  a 
great  man's  verse.  Such  a  one  is  the 
lemon-yellow  celandine,  said  to  be  so 
named  because  it  comes  v^ith  the  swal- 
lows. In  these  prettj'  lines  by  Words- 
worth it  is  claimed  as  his  own  flower: 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets 

Primroses  will  have  their  glory; 
Long  as  there  are  violets 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story; 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  the  pretty  celandine. 

The  daisy  has  always  been  loved  by 
poets,  who  called  it  "day's-eye."  The 
dandelion,  with  jagged,  lance-shaped 
leaves  ^nd  jocund,  j'ellow  head,  bears 
proudly  its  name,  dent-de-lion,  from  the 
golden  teeth  of  the  heraldic  lion.  The 
loosestrife,  a  slender  yellow  flower  with 
four-leaved  petals,  growing  along  the 
roadsides  in  June,  is  said  to  have  been 
named  after  Lysimachus,  the  king  of 
Italy;  but  the  old  superstition  that  the 
placing  of  these  flowers  upon  the  yokes 
of  oxen  rendered  them  gentle  and  sub- 
missive maj^  have  given  them  the  name. 

Another  flower  named  for  a  king  is 
the  blue  flag,  or  fleur-de-lis,  which  does 
not  mean  flowering  lily,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  flower  of  Louis,  this  re- 
gal flower  being  chosen  as  the  especial 
emblem  of  Louis  VII.  of  France.  An- 
other flo\veT  with  a  splendid  name  is 
the  cardinal-flower,  which  was  sent  to 
France  by  the  early  Fi-ench-Canadians 
as  a  specimen  of  what  the  New  World 
could  produce,  and  at  that  time  was 
probablj-  named  after  the  gorgeously 
attired  dignitaries  of  the  Boman 
church. 

The  mullen,  known  as  the  American 
velvet-plant  in  England,  used  to  be 
called  candelabra  by  the  Romans,  from 
their  custom  of  dipping  the  long  dried 
stalk  in  suet  and  using  it  as  a  funeral- 
torch,  while  the  Greeks  utilized  the 
leaves  for  lamp-wicks. 

The  butterfly-weed  belonging  to  the 
milkweed  familj'  is  another  flower 
which  has  attained  distinctions  abroad, 
and  at  the  Centennial  much  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  bed  of  these  beauti- 
ful plants  brought  from  Holland,  prized 
for  the  vivid  flame-color  of  their  bios- 
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I;  sbms.  Milkweed  is  of  commercial  value 
I  abroad  because  the  pods  of  flufEy- 
i  winged  seeds  are  so  useful  in  making 
;  the  fairy-like  pompons,  which  are  col- 
j  ored  in  delicate  shades  and  used  for 
\  funeral-wreaths.  One  man  in  this  coun- 
^  try  had  an  order  to  the  amount  of  one 
I  thousand  dollars,  which  kept  himself 
j  and  family  busy  for  some  time, 
i  The  name  of  our  innocent  little  clover 
I  came  from  the  Latin  Clava,  or  clubs,  in 
reference  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  three-pronged  club  of  Her- 
I    cules  and  the  clover-leaf. 

The  dainty  little  pimpernel,  found  in 
sandy  fields  and  along  roadsides,  is  so 
sensitive  to  the  weather  that  it  folds 
its  petals  at  the  approach  of  rain  and 
fails  to  open  them  at  all  on  a  w6t  or 
cloudy  daj'.  In  fine  weather  it  closes 
in  the  afternoon  and  sleeps  until  the 
next,  morning,  when  its  tinj'  x^etals, 
usually  of  a  bright  red,  but  sometimes 
white  or  blue,  are  opened.  This  mod- 
est little  plant,  called  the  poor  man's 
weather-glass,  should  be  cherished  in 
every  garden. 

Our  familiar  roadside  blossom,  chic- 
ory, with  its  "dear  blue  eyes,"  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  France,  where  its 
leaves  are  blanched  and  used  as  a  salad. 
The  roots,  as  we  know,  are  roasted  and 
mixed  with  coffee  both  there  and  in 
England.  Horace  mentions  its  leaves 
as  part  of  his  frugal  fare,  and  Pliny 
A  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  used  it  in 
great  quantities. 

The  sunflower  is  the  flower  of  Clytie, 
the  goddess  who  turned  her  face  all 
da  J'  to  the  sun.    So  Tom  Moore  writes: 

I  will  not  have  the  mad  Clytie, 

Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  sun; 
The  tulip  is  a  courtly  queen. 

Whom,  therefore,  I  will  shun; 
The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench, 
I  The  violet  is  a  nun, 

ij  But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

I  The  queen  of  every  one. 

The  St.-John's-wort,  whose  bright 
yellow  flowers  on  profusely  branched 
stems  are  noticeable  in  the  fields  and 
i  along  roadsides  all  summer,  has  been 
!  considered  a  good  remedy  for  melan- 
cholia. For  this  reason  it  is  called  "fuga 
daemonum,"  and  this  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  useful  in  , 
dispelling  evil  spirits. 

"Perhaps  more  superstitions,"  says 
Mrs.  Dana,  "have  clustered  about  the 
St.-John's-wort  than  about  any  other 
plant  on  record.  It  was  formerly  gath- 
ered on  St.  John's  eve,  and  was  hung  at 
the  doors  and  windows  as  a  safeguard 
against  thunder  and  evil  spirits.  A  be- 
lief prevailed  that  on  this  night  the  soul 
had  power  to  leave  the  body  and  visit 
the  spot  where-  it  would  be  finally  sum- 
moned from  its  earthly  habitation; 
hence  the  all-night  vigils  which  were 
observed  at  that  time. 

"  'The  wonderful  herb  whose  leaf  will  decide 
If  the  coming  year  will  make  me  a  bride.' 

"is  the  St.-John's-wort,  and  the  maid- 
en's fate  is  favorably  forecast  by  the 
healthy  growth  and  successful  blossom- 
ing of  the  plant  which  she  has  accepted 
as  typical  of  her  future." 

The  jack-in-the-pulpits,  with  their 
purple-green  hoods,  are  called  lords  and 
ladies  in  England.  There  is  the  sweet- 
est story  about  the  stains  on  their 
hoods,  which  legend  claims  were  re- 
ceived at  the  crucifixion: 

"Beneath  the  cross  it  grew; 
And  in  the  vase-like  hollow  of  the  leaf. 
Catching  from  that  dread  shower  of  agony 
A  few  mysterious  drops,  transmitted  thus 
Unto  the  groves  and  hills  their  healing 
stains, 

A  heritage,  for  storm  or  vernal  shower 
Never  to  blow  away." 

These  stories  and  many  more  may  be 
found  in  that  delightful  book  of  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana,  "How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers."  Other  books  for  young 
people  are  "The  Fairy-land  of  Flowers," 
'Little  Flower  People,"  and  "How 
lants  Grow." 

A  new  set  of  nature-books  by  F. 
Schuyler  Matthews  gives  "Familiar 
Features  of  the  Roadside  and  Familiar 
Flowers  of  the  Field  and  Garden."  With 
some  such  help  the  flowers  will  not  only 
loom  for  us,  but  they  will  talk  to  us, 
nd  we  shall  thus  come  to  feel  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Fbances  Bennett  Callaway. 


THE  SERMON  OF  LOVE 

The  preacher  took  the  very  text— the  dear, 

devoted  lirother! 
'Twas  just  that  simple  one  and  sweet— "Love 

one  another!" 
He  must  have  known  my  heart  made  moan  in 

all  this  life  so  dreary; 
He  seemed  to  preach  at  me,  and  then— he 

seemed  to  preach  at  Mary! 

She  turned  her  eyes— blue  as  God's  skies— 
when  that  dear  text  came  ringhig. 

And  to  my  grieving  soul's  surprise  she  joined 
not  in  the  singing; 

I  thought  I  heard  her  Hps  repeat  the  text  of 
that  dear  brother, 

And  that  her  heart  was  saying,  sweet,  "Love- 
love — love  one  another!" 

A  blessed  sermon  'twas  to  me;  the  benedic- 
tion over, 

I  walked  with  her  in  ecstasy,  across  the 

fields  of  clover; 
And  then  I  told  her  all  the  love  of  my  true 

heart  could  not  smother. 
And  now,  through  life,  forevermore  we're 

loving  one  another! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

4. 

SEPTEMBER  HINTS 

September  is  pre-eminently  the  month 
for  canning,  preserving  and  jjickling, 
and  yet  just  now  is  the  time  to  change 
the  old  proverb  and  "never  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow." 
Of  course,  fruits  must  be  attended  to  in 
their  season,  but  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
and  other  vegetables  used  for  pickles, 
catchups,  etc.,  by  a  little  planning  can 
be  had  at  their  best  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber instead  of  the  first.  The  weather 
will  then  be  cooler,  and  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  housewives  that  the  later  this 
work  is  done  the  better  the  success. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
be  observed  in  canning  is  to  be  sure 
that  your  fruit  is  just  at  its  most  per- 
fect state — not  too  ripe,  but  freshly 
gathered.  Some  housekeepers  can  fruit 
without  sugar,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a^  good  as  when  the  sugar  is  added 
at  the  time  of  canning;  but  it  is  better 
to  add  the  sugar  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  fruit  is  cooked  sufficiently. 
Set  the  sugar  over  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
or  in  the  open  oven,  where  it  will  heat, 
then  it  will  not  stop  the  boiling  of  the 
fi-,2it  when  it  is  added.  It  is  always 
better  to  cook  a  small  portion  of  the 
fruit  at  once,  just  enough  to  fill  one 
or  two  quart  jars. 

Never  can  grapes  without  removing 
the  seeds.  To  do  this,  slip  the  pulp  out 
of  the  skins  and  boil  the  pulp  until  you 
can  rub  it  through  a  colander,  which 
will  remove  the  seeds;  then  put  the  pulp 
and  skins  together,  let  come  to  a  boil, 
add  the  sugar,  and  as  soon- as  it  boils  up 
enough  to  dissolve  the  sugar  fill  the 
jars,  and  seal. 

Spiced  Gbapes. — These  are  nice  to 
serve  with  meats.  Prepare  the  grapes 
as  for  canning,  then  to  five  pints  of  the 
grapes  add  five  pints  of  sugar  and  a 
scant  half  pint  of  vinegar,  two  ounces 
of  ginger-root  and  three  teaspoonfuls 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice. 
Let  it  boil  slowly  until  it  will  almost 
jell  or  is  quite  thick,  then  seal  in  glass 
jars. 

Sweet  Pickles. — Peaches,  pears  or 
sweet  apples  may  be  pickled  by  the  fol- 
lowing receipt:  Take  seven  pounds  of 
sugar  to  one  quart  of  vinegar;  let  it 
come  to  a  boil,  then  put  in  the  fruit, 
which  has  been  previously  pared  and 
two  cloves  stuck  into  each.  Put  two 
ounces  of  ground  cinnamon  and  allspice 
and  one  ounce  of  mace  into  a  thin  miis- 
lin  bag,  and  let  it  boil  in  the  vinegar. 
Boil  the  fruit  in  the  vinegar  until  a 
broom-splint  will  pierce  it,  then  seal  in 
glass  jars. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — The  following- 
receipt  for  cucumber  pickles  never  fails 
to  give  satisfaction.  Be  sure  that 
your  cucumbers  are  fresh  little  ones, 
about  three  inches  long.  Put  them  in 
•an  earthen  bowl  or  crock,  and  for  three 
mornings  pour  hot  salt-water  over 
them — one  cupful  of  salt  to  six  quarts 
of  water.  Make  it  fresh  every  moi-ning. 
The  fourth  morning  heat  some  weak 
vinegar  ^vith  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in 
it,  pour  over  the  cucumbers,  and "  let 
them  stand  until  the  next  morning.  Put 
them  in  stone  jars  or  glass  cans,  put 
half  an  ounce  of  white  mustard-seed  to 
each  gallon  of  pickles,  and  a  small  lump 
of  alum — about  half  an  ounce.  Fill  the 
jars  with  cold  vinegar,  lay  horse-radish 
leaves  over  the  top  of  the  pickles, 
cover  closely,  and  set  in  the  cellar. 
Sweet  and  spiced  cucumbers  may  be 


made  by  adding  sugar  and  spices,  boil- 
ing the  vinegar,  and  pouring  it  over 
these  pickles  at  any  time. 

Chopped  Pickle. — One  dozen  large, 
perfectly  green  tomatoes,  one  dozen 
green  cucumbers,  three  heads  of  celery, 
three  large  red  peppers  and  three  white 
onions.  Chop  these  together,  scald  in 
weak  brine,  drain,  and  scald  again  in 
one  quart  of  vinegar  and  water,  half 
and  half.  Drain  from  this,  and  pour  on 
hot  one  gallon  of  vinegar  in  which  you 
have  put  one  and  one  half  pounds  of 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  white  mustard- 
seed,  a  teacupful  of  grated  horse-radish, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  ground  black 
l)epper,  mustard,  cloves  and  allspice,  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  ground  cinnamon.  Put 
into  iHckle-bottles  or  glass  jars,  and 
seal.  Maida  McL. 

4. 

NOTHING  NEW 

We  were  at  the  old  farm,  under  the 
roof-tree  again — three  generations  of 
us — and  grandfather  was  the  center  of 
interest. 

"They  say  this  is  the  age  for  young 
peoiile,  but  seems  to  me  I  have  the  seat 
of  honor  among  you,  and  do  all  the 
talking,"  said  grandfather,  as  one  and 
another  kept  him  answering  questions. 

We  had  just  been  paying  tribute  to 
the  venerable  elm  in  front  of  the  house, 
when  one  of  the  company  said,  "Grand- 
father, did  you  read  the  notice  of  the 
falling  of  the  old  elm  at  Fort  Meigg 
not  long  ago?  You  used  to  be  there, 
did  you  not?" 

"Yes,  I  was  up  on  the  Maumee  a  long 
time.  It  was  up  there  I  got  my  nick- 
name, 'Sun-a-go'  (spry  as  a  squirrel), 
from  the  Indians.  If  they  saw  me  with 
my  canes  they  would  not  give  me  that 
name  now. 

"It  was  that  tree  that  Paul  Navarre, 
the  scout,  climbed  and  warned  the  fort 
of  the  approach  of  the  Indians.  That 
tree  as  a  signal-station  had  a  good  place 
in  history. 

"Port  Meigg  was  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, at  Tippecanoe,  the  home  of  the 
treacherous  Indian  prophet."  Grand- 
father then  broke  into  a  song: 

"The  tenth  of  September 
Let  us  all  remember, 
As  long,' as  the  world  on  its  axis  goes  round." 

Grandfather  talked  on:  "That  elm- 
tree  at  Fort  Meigg  again  became  fa- 
mous during  the  time  General  Harrison 
ran  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  was  under  the 
tree,  but  I  climbed  the  tree  many  a  time 
before.  That  was  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing under  the  elm,  and  to  this  day  1 
remember  some  of  the  things  that 
General  Harrison  said.  T  have  been 
asked,'  said  he,  'since  my  nomination  to 
make  a  great  many  pledges,  but  have 
declined,  as  my  political  experience  has 
been  that  the  more  pledges  a  candidate 
makes  the  more  trouble  he  gets  into, 
and  reallj'  the  more  untruths  he  is  in 
danger  of  telling.'  " 

"Grandfather,  you  know  most  every- 
thing, and  have  seen  a  great  deal,"  said 
Henry,  "but  there  is  one  thing  you  will 
have  to  acknowledge  is  new." 

"What  is  it,  my  boy?" 

"Automobile,  or  the  horseless  car- 
riage," was  Henry's  answer. 

"You  just  wait  a  minute  and  I  will 
show  you  something,"  was  grandfath- 
er.'s  reply;  and  he  hobbled  off  to  his 
room. 

He  soon  returned,  bringing  his  fa- 
mous note-book  with  him,  which  was 
partly  made  up  of  his  own  writings 
and  partly  of  scraj)s  pasted  in. 

"You  know  I  have  told  you  that  I 
went  on  a  whaling  voyage — yes,  more 
than  one  voyage — with  my  uncle  seven- 
ty-five years  ago.  We  were  in  Dublin, 
and  while  there  I  saw  and  heard  much 
that  was  at  least  strange  to  me." 

Grandfather  put  on  his  glasses,  and 
read:  "'A  Dublin  coach-maker  attracted 
much  attention  by  showing -a  handsome 
carriage  ingenioitsly  made,  having  three 
wheels.  The  carriage  was  propelled  by 
a  gentleman  sitting  therein.  It  moved 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten 
miles  an  hour.  The  force  applied  is 
four  levers,  which  are  alternately  acted 
upon  with  ease,  either  by  the  hand  or 
foot.  The  carriage  can  make  an  angle 
with  much  greater  celerity  than  a 
coach  drawn  by  horses.  The  maker  is 
building  another  one,  which,  it  is  be- 


lieved, will  be  an  improvement  on  the 
one  shown,  and  it  is  thought  these 
"horseless  carriages  will  supersede  the 
present  system  of  mail  and  other 
coaches  drawn  by  horses."  '  It  seems  to 
have  taken  a  good  while  to  perfect 
them,"  added  grandfather,  "but  you  see 
it  is  not  n  new  idea." 

"I  gues.s,"  said  Bessie,  "that  yovi  agree 
with  the  'preacher,'  that  'there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.'  " 

"And  I  guess  it  is  true  that  things 
are  not  new,  only  there  are  a  great 
many  combinations  possible  with  the 
forces  and  material  on  the  earth.  There 
is  no  need  of  further  creation;  that  per- 
son is  a  genius  who  is  able  to  use  the 
■things  at  hand." 

As  the  house-parly  broke  up  one  of 
the  young  i^eople  said,  "Grandfather 
can  preach  a  nice  sermon,  no  matter 
whether  he  takes  a  tree  or  a  chariot 
for  his  text,  and  he  was  not  a  minister 
at  all,  was  he?" 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 

SOME  SEASONABLE  RECEIPTS 

Peach  Shortcake. — Butter  a  baking- 
dish  and  fill  to  the  depth  of  one  inch 
with  rich,  soft  peaches;  then  make  a 
rich  biscuit-crust  rather  soft  to  han- 
dle, and  drop  on  the  peaches  with  a 
sx)oon,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  bake  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve 
warm  with  or  without  sweetened 
whipped  cream,  as  preferred. 

Baked  Apples. — Peel  and  core  ten 
medium-sized  apples;  place  in  a  bak- 
ing-dish and  fill  the  holes  with  sugar. 
Then  make  a  sauce  of  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  creamed,  and  add 
boiling  water  to  thicken;  pour  over 
the  apples,  dust  over  with  nutmeg, 
and  bake  until  a  broom-straw  will 
pierce  them  easily,  basting  them  with 
the  sauce  in  the  pan  once  or  twice 
while  baking.  These  are  delicious 
served  cold  with  or  without  cream,  and 
can  be  made  of  sweet  or  sour  apples. 

Old-fashioned  Apple-slump. — Butter 
a  dripping-pan  and  fill  one  inch  deep 
with  apples;  then  spread  over  a  rich 
biscuit-crust  and  bake  until  the  apples 
are  soft;  then  turn  upside  down  on 
a  platter  and  spread  butter,  nutmeg 
and  sugar  over,  or  serve  with  foamy 
sauce. 

Foamy  Sauce. — Cream  one  half  cupful 
of  butter  and  one  cupful  of  sugar,  add 
nutmeg  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  then 
add  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  and 
serve.  M.  H.  Baldwin. 

4. 

MAKE  THE  TEST  AND  SEE  IF— 

— A  dish-cloth  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  cheese-cloth  is  not  preferable 
to  one  of  crash  for  washing  glass  and 
china. 

— Stove-cloths  half  a  yard  square, 
rnade  of  denim,  ticking  or  cotton  crash, 
are  not  better  in  every  way  than  x^added 
holders  for  use  about  the  kitchen 
range. 

— Keeping  on  hand  a  generous  supply 
of  dish-towels,  jelly-bags,  iron-holders 
and  similar  homely  necessities  is  not  "a 
sxsending  that  spares." 

— Dust-sheets  of  indigo-blue  print, 
well  made  and  of  ditt'erent  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  your  fur- 
niture, are  not  a  boon  on  sweeping-day. 

— Using  a  carpet-sweeper  just  before, 
as  well  as  after,  giving  a  carpet  a  thor- 
ough sweeping  with  a  broom  does  not 
very  materially  lessen  the  amount  of 
dust  left  for  the  broom. 

— A  covering  of  cotton  flannel  used 
fleecy  side  outward  between  the  tick- 
ing and  decorative  cover  of  sofa-pillows 
does  not  make  them  decidedly  softer 
and  more  agreeable.  Katharyn. 

4. 

SUET  PUDDING 

Add  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  to  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  and  beat  until  light.  To 
this  add  one  cnpfnl  of  sweet  milk, 
three  fourths  of  a,  cupful  of  chopped 
suet,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one 
third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg  and 
the  same  amount  of  cloves,  and,  last  of 
all,  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  and 
one  cupful  of  chopped  raisins.  Steam 
in  a  buttered  mold  three  hours,  and 
serve  hot  with  a  sauce.  If  any  of  the 
pudding  is  left  it  can  be  sliced,  the 
slices  placed  on  a  plate  and  reheated  in 
the  steamer.,  Hope  Daring. 
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September  15,  iSoo 


THE  PASSION  PLAY  OF 


WAS  a  young  lady  from  Boston 
who  was  overheard  to  remark,  as 
she  strolled  out  from  the  theater, 
"Really,   you  know,   we  have  at 
home  the  book  from  which  they 
took    this    play,    and    I    read  it 
several  years  ago;  hut  in  spite  of 
that  I  found  it  really  interesting." 
Interesting?    Indeed  it  is,  every 
instant  of  it,  fronl  the  moment  that  the 
toiirist  steps  foot  on  the  charmed  but  flinty 
soil  of  Oberammergau  until  the  last  of  the 
spectators  has  taken  his  departure.  Interest- 
ing?   It   is   the   experience   of  a  lifetime. 
Former    pilgrims   to    Oberammergau  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say,    "Oh,   dear,   it  is 
nothing  as  it  used  to  be!   To  think  of  coming 
directly  to  the  'Passion  Play'  by  train.  It 
robs  the  whole  thing  of  its  quaintness  and 
charm."   And  so  it  may,  but  it  puts  the 
experience  in  the  reach  of  thousands  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  witness  the 
performance,  and  instead  of  riding  dustily 
or    tramping    laboriously    from    Oberau  to 
Oberammergau   one   is  able  to   start  from 
Munich   in   comfortable    carriages   of  first, 
second,  yes,  and  third  class,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  trifle  hard  for  the  last  hour  and  a 
half,  but  still  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  tourist.   The  ride  from  Munich 
is   not    especially    interesting.     Imagine  a 
trolley-ride  through  an  especially  rich  Ver- 
mont pasture,  with  the  White  mountains  at 
May-time  in  the  distance,  and  one  gets  an 
idea    of   the    approach    to  Oberammergau; 
but  from  that  time  on  there  is  nothing  with 
which  a  comparison  may  be  made.  An  array 
of  porters  storms  the  cars  and  carries  away 
your  label-adorned  belongings  and  trophies, 
while  you  join  the  two  or  three  noisy  knots 
which    make    the    platform    so  deafening. 
Either  you  "follow  the  man  from  Cook's" 
or  "gaze  at  the  man  from  Gaze's"  or  be- 
siege one  of  the  other  agents.   The  one  im- 
portant question  is.  Where  are  you  to  find 
your    lodgings?      Babel    itself    could  not 
have  been  more  confusing.   "Two  rooms  for 
Mr.  Smith!"   "Have  you  a  room  with  one 
bed  for  Mrs.  Perkins?"   "I  telegraphed  from 
London  for  a  room."    "What  name?"  "Rob- 
inson."   "Nothing   here."     "Two   beds  for 
Mr.   Perkins."   "Rudolf,   Herr   Mayer."  "I 
have  two  young  ladies—"    "What  name?" 
"Mrs.      Williams."      "Haus."      "I  tel- 
egraphed—"   "What  name?"    "A  bath  and 
a—"    "Have  you  got—"    — !  — !  — !  And 
so  it  goes  on  for  an  hour,  until  one  wonders 
if  order  can  ever  be  restored  out  of  this 
chaos. 

But  as  it  happens  things  are  all  simpli- 
fied very  readily.  All  the  available  accom- 
modations have  been  tabulated,  and  while 
bedlam  has  been  reigning  the  agents  have 
been  selecting  the  right  names,  sending 
the  new-comers  off  to  north,  east,  south  and 
west  with  the  most  interesting  of  guides. 
One  could  not  help  gazing  at  them  with  fas- 
cination, for  their  long  hair  and  flowing 
beards  were  striking  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  wonder  was  whether  they  wore  them  in 
that  manner  from  tradition  or  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  "Passion  Play."  I  found  out 
for  myself  when  I  visited  a  barber's  shop 
in  the  afternoon  and  perched  myself  in  a 
chair  where  the  only  thing  that  I  could  see 
was  a  beer  sign  adorned  with  a  lithograph 
from  "The  Belle  of  New  York."  With  the 
fifth  stroke  the  barber  had  my  face  muti- 
lated in  a  manner  that  will  be  visible  for 
weeks.  Any  one  would  let  their  hair  and  beard 
assume  a  patriarchal  aspect  rather  than 
risk  such  a  shaving.  These  men  at  the  sta- 
tion were  in  peasant  attire — slouch  hats 
adorned  with  a  jaunty  feather,  gray  coats 
with  green  collars,  gi-een  vests,  short  gray 
trousers  revealing  grimy  knees  above  the 
tops  of  the  thick  green  and  gray  stockings, 
and  grimy  ankles  beneath. 

One  of  these  men  grasped  my  solitary 
bag  and  trudged  off  with  it  before  I  re- 
alized that  my  place  had  been  selected.  I 
quickly  followed.  "What  a  tiny  hamlet!" 
I  had  exclaimed,  when  I  first  caught  sight 
of  the  hills,  the  covered  theater  and  the 
quaint  roofs.  "Will  it  never  end?"  I 
groaned,  as  J  staggered  along  after  my 
guide.  The  sun  was  beating  down  with 
terrific  intensity;  there  were  no  sidewalks, 
the  streets  were  dusty,  filthy  and  woefully 
hard,  and  my  leader  took  a  pace  that  was 
natural  for  him,  but  was  not  at  all  suited  to 
me,  who  had  been  cramped  up  in  the  un- 
natural limits  of  a  foreign  compartment-car. 

It  looked  like  a  stage  city  as  we  hurried 
along,  for  the  "dwellings  did  not  look  hab- 
itable with  their  quaint,  low  roofs  and  their 
plastered  walls,  upon  which  in  many  cases 
■were  frescoed  scenes  from  the  "Passion,"  and 
in  others  fantastic  filigrees  above  and  be- 
low the  windows.  I  found  the  substantial 
reality  very  soon,  when  I  was  ushered  into 
a  room  up  beneath  the  rafters,  where  two 
beds  with  the  most  nightmare-inspiring 
feather-beds  for  coverings  were  the  chief 
objects  of  interest.  Still  everything  was 
wonderfully  neat,  and  the  most  fastidious 
could  not  object.  The  food.  too.  was  sur- 
prisingly good  and  in  large  quantities.  The 


epicure  will  ask  what  was  served.  I  could 
not  answer,  for  it  was  all  good;  but  if  it 
had  been  broiled  eats  and  crow  saute  it 
would  have  been  devoured  with  avidity  In 
the  bracing  air. 

With  the  afternoon  one  went  about  the 
town  and  was  everywhere  seduced  to  buy 
excellent  wood-carvings  and  glaring  post- 
cards. This  habit  is  a  growing  one  with 
tourists,  and  one  begins  to  wonder  where  It 
will  end.  Do  the  dear  ones  at  home  really 
yearn  to  know  from  Biugeu  "We  had  griddle- 
cakes  for  breakfast;  did  you,  Turtle  Dove?" 
or  is  there  great  relief  for  i-elatives  to  know 
that  "Father's  corns  are  troubling  him 
more  than  ever,  but  mother's  teeth  do  not 
plague  her.  With  love,  Popsy,"  when  it  is 
sent  as  a  message  from  Munich,  with  an  al- 
legorical representation  of  Bavaria  and  a 
foaming  stein  of  beer  filling  up  the  card? 
However,  the  multitude  rushed  for  the  pic- 
tures, and  only  a  few  noticed  with  regret 
that  the  players  in  the  sacred  tragedy  did 
not  hesitate  to  impose  upon  a  credulous 
public  pictures  that  had  done  service  in  1890. 

After  dusk  the  place  assumed  its  gayest 
aspect.  The  protecting  mountains  seemed 
even  grimmer  and  taller  than  ever  in  the 
twilight,  but  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  lit- 
tle village  assumed  an  air  of  general  festivity. 
All  day  long  the  visitors  had  been  com- 
ing to  town  by  train,  by  car  and  by  foot, 
and  now  all  were  out  for  a  stroll..  The  two 
predominant  classes  were  priests  and  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  The  fornier  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  their  ease  at  the  little 
tables  in  front  of  the  inns  and  quaff  the 
excellent  beers  served  in  monstrous  steins, 
while  the  others  frowned  at  every  Indica- 
tion of  gaiety  or  enjoyment.  There  .  were 
priests  with  robes  and  priests  without, 
priests  with  beards  and  priests  cleanly 
shaven,  but  they  were  all  the  honored 
guests  of  the  village,  and  every  passer-by 
had  a  kindl.v  greeting  for  them. 

Toot,  toot,  up  the  street  came  the  blare 
of  what  sounded  like  a  street-band,  and  in 
an  instant  the  symphony  orchestra  of  Ober- 
ammergau put  in  its  appearance.  These 
bearded  porters  were  all  musicians,  and 
the.v  played  gay  airs  as  they  marched 
through  the  town,  followed  by  every  urchin 
in  the  hamlet,  bare-footed,  long-haired,  but 
as  happy  as  kings. 

Gradually  quiet  came  on,  as  the  tourists 
rambled  homeward  to  bed,  and  only  the  two 
giant  mountains  stood  silent  guard  over  the 
village,  which  was  sleeping  in  preparation 
for  the  morrow.  Sleeping?  Temporarily 
only,  for  it  seemed  as  if  one  had  only  reg- 
ulated the  monster  feather-beds  which  serve 
as  coverlets  when  the  church-bells  set  up  a 
prodigious  clanging  and  the  whole  village 
was  astir.  It  was  the  call  to  the  sunrise 
mass,  which  was  held  in  the  little  church  for 
those  who  take  part  in  the  "Passion  Play," 
and  which  every  tourist  in  Oberammergau 
tried  to  attend;  as  a  result  the  quaint  little 
churchyard  outside  the  building  was  filled 
with  curiosity-seekers  and  the  doors  were 
filled  with  what  closely  resembled  a  foot-ball 
rush  at  an  American  college.  Some  got 
stranded  in  the  doorway,  but  others  got  in- 
side and  could  see  the  attractively  frescoed 
walls  and  ceiling,  the  altars  rich  with  wood- 
carvings  painted  and  gilded,  and  the  wor- 
shipers, who  followed  with  closest  atten- 
tion the  service,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
an  hour.  The  organ  had  the  assistance  of 
several  brass  instruments,  and  the  almost 
constant  music  had  an  additionally  attractive 
effect. 

Then  came  the  skirmish  for  breakfast,  after 
which  in  every  dwelling-house  came  the  im- 
portant event  of  the  da.v,  the  sale  of  tickets 
for  the  "Passion  Play."  At  the  opening  of 
the  season  the  bedrooms  in  Oberammergau 
and  the  seats  in  the  theater  were  given  a 
census,  and-  tickets  were  distributed  accord- 
ingly. It  would  hardly  do  for  a  man  to 
trust  to  luck  in  buying  a  seat  at  the  time 
of  the  performance,  for  unquestionably  all 
had  gone  long  ago.  For  example,  at  the  per- 
formance  of  which  I  am  writing  more  than 
a  thousand  more  wanted  to  see  the  play,  and 
so  the  authorities  arranged  tor  another  per- 
formance. 

Clouds  of  dust  all  over  Oberammergau 
accompanied  the  pilgrims  to  the  theater,  just 
as  pillars  of  fire  guided  the  followers  of 
Moses.  Smoke  was  not  permissible  within  a 
respectable  distance  of  the  theater,  and  the 
unconscious  puffer  of  a  cigar  or  cigarette  met 
with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  shape  of 
a  helmeted  policeman. 

Inside  the  great  theater  everything  was 
life  and  activity.  All  countries  of  the  world 
had  sent  their  thousand  or  more  represen- 
tatives. Germany  naturall.v  having  the  most, 
but  America  coming  ahead  of  England  so  far 
as  numbers  were  concerned.  The  theater  is 
a  new  institution  of  the  present  season,  so 
that  tourists  no  longer  have  to  sit  exposed 
to  the  glare  of  the  Oberammergau  sun  for 
four  hours  at  a  time,  and  are  not  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  a  drenching  from  a  suddi  ii  Alpine 
shower.  The  seats  rise  in  a  gradual  incline, 
giving  each  spectator  a  perfect  view  of  the 


stage,  which  has  the  same  background  that 
has  caused  so  much  delight  in  years  back. 
One  seemed  in  imagination  to  be  glancing 
upon  a  street  scene  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  At 
the  right  and  left  respectively  were  the 
houses  of  Annas  and  Pilate,  and  beside  them 
stretched  away  streets,  with  houses  on  either 
side.  In  the  center  was  what  looked  like 
a  Grecian  temple,  and  which  was  to  serve  in 
the  course  of  the  day  as  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  Temple,  the  meeting-place  of  the  San- 
hedrin.  Calvary  and  the  way  to  Heaven.  In 
short,  this  was  the  stage  for  all  the  episodes 
excepting  those  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
multitude.  It  was  now  shut  off  from  view 
by  a  screen,  with  paintings  of  Moses.  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  All  the  stage  was  open  to 
the  air,  and  behind  the  mimic  buildings  one 
could  see  the  real  walls  of  the  Bavarian 
mountains  rising  high  in  the  air  and  with 
green  turf  and  trees  in  the  greatest  richness. 
The  fresh  Alpine  breezes  blew  freely  through 
the  theater,  which  had  one  end  entirely  open 
and  large  windows  in  the  sides,  and  gave  an 
effect  of  freedom  that  is  never  found  in  the 
ordinary  theater. 

Guns  boomed  and  echoed  from  the  hillside, 
giving  the  signal  that  it  was  time  to  begin, 
and  then  from  underneath  the  stage  issued 
mysterious  strains  of  mysterious  music,  for 
the  orchestra  had  a  sunken  well  much  the 
same  as  at  the  Wagner  operas  at  Beyreuth. 
Then  approached  from  the  extreme  right  and 
left  a  quaint  procession  of  men  and  women 
dressed  in  gorgeous  hues.  They  were  the 
guardian  angels,  who^  like  the  old  Greek 
clowns,  are  the  interpreters  of  all  that  takes 
place  upon  the  stage.  Their  robes  were  of 
white,  tied  with  gold  cord,  but  each  had  a 
flowing  mantle  of  some  bright  color,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  with  a  crown  of 
gold.  The  leader  was  a  man  of  patriarchal 
aspect,  with  a  long,  flowing  beard  of  silvery 
white.  His  robe  and  mantle  were  different 
from  the  others,  for  they  were  all  of  white, 
although  embroidered  with  gold  thread.  His 
crown  was  of  unusual  size,  and  in  his  hand 
he  carried  a  great  staff  with  a  golden  globe 
for  a  tip.  His  very  stride  was  that  of  a  ver- 
itable god  and  stamped  him  as  an  important 
personage.  So  he  was,  for  this  leader  is  the 
best-known  and  most-talked-of  man  of  all 
Oberammergau,  Josef  Mayer,  the  famous 
Christ  of  the  performances  of  1870-71,  when 
the  special  series  was  given  to  complete  that 
interrupted  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1880 
and  1S90.  No  other  man  had  ever  played  the 
part  so  many  times  or  so  impressively,  and 
one  can  readily  imagine  how  heart-broken  the 
man  must  have  been  when  the  allotment 
was  made  and  he  saw  the  part,  his  part, 
given  to'  a  younger  man.  Still  it  was  inev- 
itable, for  wigs  and  beards  and  hair-dyes  were 
out  of  the  question  in  these  performances. 
Still  an  actor  would  say  that  he  ought  not 
to  complain,  for  now  he  has  the  center  of 
the  stage,  the  coveted  place  of  every  profes- 
sional player,  more  than  half  the  time.  He 
evidently  appreciated  that  fact,  for  he  posed 
in  such  a  "look-at-me-I-am-the-only-person- 
on-the-stage"  manner  that  the  new-comer  won- 
dered at  the  stories  of  wonderful  effect  that 
had  been  handed  down  as  traditions  from 
earlier  performances. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  song  and  recitative 
the  chorus  drew  backward  and  the  central 
curtains  were  drawn,  representing  the  expul- 
sion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Before  their  departure  they  had  taken 
the  time  to  secure  an  elaborate  outfit  of 
sheepskins;  but  that  was  a  warmer  garb 
than  fig-leaves  in  the  keen  Bavarian  air. 
The  scheme  of  the  pla.v  is  to  have  a  tableau 
from  the  Old  Testament  precede  its  fulfill- 
ment in  the  New,  and  so  when  the  curtains 
had  been  drawn  and  the  chorus  had  been 
retired  the  real  play  began  with  the  entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  money-changers  from  the  temple.  It 
was  a  wouderfull.v  vivid  picture,  which 
showed  the  .standard  of  this  production.  Up 
the  two  streets  flocked  a  multitude  of  men, 
women  and  children,  waving  palms  and 
shouting  hosannas.  Tliere  was  none  of  the 
set  monotony  of  the  professional  stage,  but 
everything  occurred  as  it  might  in  life.  It 
was  a  .striking  multitude  in  appearance,  for 
the  robes  were  of  every  variety  of  hue  com- 
bined with  a  kaleidoscopic  effect  that  was 
constantly  varying.  The  flowing  beards  and 
hair  which  had  seemed  incongruous  while 
waiting  for  a  train  in  Jul.v,  lyoo,  now  seemed 
perfectly  harmonious  with  tlie  dress  and 
beauty  of  the  days  of  Christ.  Riding  on  the 
back  of  an  ass  came  Anton  Lang,  the  central 
figure  of  the  play  and  a  wouderfull.v  hand- 
some young  man,  with  flowing  hair  and 
beard  much  like  those  which  tradition  has 
given  to  Jesus.  He  advanced  to  the  temple, 
,md  with  a  few  quick  words  denounced  the 
traffic  and  overturned  the  stalls.  That  action 
released  the  pigeons  which  had  been  confined 
in  the  basket.  Out  they  flew  into  the  audito- 
rium, over  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  and 
darted  through  one  of  the  open  windows,  to 
fly  away  homeward.  The  strife  of  the  priests 
against  Christ  was  fanned  into  flame  by  the 
efforts  of  the  traders,  and  the  act  ended  with 
their  demand  for  justice. 

Back  trooped  the  chorus  again,  to  introduce 
a  tableau  showing  Jacob's  children  conspiring 
to  kill  Joseph,  which  served  as  a  preface  to 
the  Sanhedrin.  where  Caiapha.-s,  Annas  and 
the  others  plotted  the  ruin  of  Christ,  urged 
on  by  the  traders.  Tlie  tableau  was  like  all 
the  others,  an  exemplification  of  the  perfect 


in  the  art  of  living  pictures,  and  the  acting 
was  natural  and  wonderful  for  peasants. 
Their  articulation  was  perfect,  and  the 
acoustics  of  the  auditorium  were  so  well-ar- 
ranged that  not  a  syllable  was  lost. 

And  now  the  guardian  angels  returned,  and 
by  this  time  it  had  begun  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  bore  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance. Their  selections  were  long,  their 
droning  was  monotonous,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  many  a  head  was  seen  to  nod 
while  they  held  the  stage.  Now  they  introduced 
double  tableaux— the  departure  of  Tobias,  a 
scene  from  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  bride  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  lamenting  her  absent 
milster.  These  prefaced  the  departure  of 
Christ  from  Bethany  and  the  leave-taking  in 
preparation  for  that  last  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Mary  Magdalene  appeared  in  that  scene, 
and  in  her  I  recognized  the  pretty  girl  whom 
I  had  seen  the  night  before  in  the  kitchen 
of  my  little  inn,  checking  off  the  dishes 
which  were  cooked  and  served  to  the  moun- 
taineers sitting  at  the  little  tables  directly 
on  the  street  or  in  the  eating-room,  -which  had 
a  quaint  tiled  stove  in  one  corner  and 
trophies  of  the  hunt  all  along  the  walls. 
Surely  here  was  a  good  actress  wasted,  for 
she  had  a  pretty  and  expressive  face,  and 
the  pathos  of  her  voice  would  bring  her  a 
fortune  if  she  ever  went  from  Oberammergau, 
which,  judging  by  the  popularity  of  her 
father  s  inn  with  the  young  men  of  the  vil- 
lage, is  extremely  improbable. 

A  rich  tableau  representing  Vashti's  repulse 
by  Ahasuerus  led  the  way  to  a  scene  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem^  where  Judas  makes  the 
first  promise  to  betray  Christ;  and  then 
comes  one  of  the  most  moving  scenes  of  the 
entire  piece— the  Last  Supper— which  realizes 
in  actuality  the  painting  by  Da  Vinci.  To 
introduce  it  and  to  show  the  contrast  with  its 
simplicity  were  masses  of  multitudes  at  the 
gathering  of  the  manna  and  the  return  of 
the  spies  with  the  great  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  seemed  large  enough  to  furnish  wine 
to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  all  the  excursionists 
on  a  Rhine  steamboat.  Then  the  little  cham- 
ber was  shown,  and  the  biblical  incidents 
were  repeated  almost  word  for  word.  There 
was  little  talking;  everything  was  in  action, 
and  the  thousands  waited  almost  breathless, 
watching  the  scene.  So.  close  was  the  at- 
tention at  some  of  the  moments  of  pantomime 
that  the  mere  rustling  of  a  program  seemed 
like  a  loud  noise.  Here  Anton  Lang  proved 
his  genius  as  an  actor,  but  he  did  not  have 
the  power  for  pathos  that  followed  later  in 
the  night  in  Gethsemane. 

Back  strode  Josef  Mayer,  leading  his  chor- 
isters, and  after  Joseph's  brothers  had  sold 
him  in  pantomime  Judas  did  the  same  tliipg, 
for  his  Master  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the 
little  party  started  forth  for  the  betrayaL 
But  before  that  comes  there  are  double  pic- 
tures, one  showing  the  toil  of  Adam  after 
the  curse,  and  the  other  the  treachery  of 
Amasa.  Then  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and 
the  dark  depths  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
were  revealed.  Christ  entered  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  left  a  part  at  the  gate,  to  watch 
while  the  chosen  ones  came  nearer.  They, 
top,  fell  asleep,  and  Christ  had  to  express  the 
depths  of  utter  despair  and  loneliness  which 
he  was  feeling  at  the  hour  of  his  trial.  The 
words  were  few,  but  by  his  look  and  walk 
Anton  Lang  succeeded  in  producing  an  effect 
that  must  ever  linger  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  saw  it.  It  was  great  acting,  and 
when  one  considers  that  it  is  given  by  a 
twenty-five-years-old  potter  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Bavaria  it  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able. Outsiders  approach.  The  betrayer  is 
at  hand.  The  fatal  kiss  is  given.  The 
Master  is  dragged  io  custody.  As  the  cur- 
tains close  together  there  is  a  stir  among  the 
audience,  and  one  realizes  that  the  first  half 
of  the  "Passion  Pla.v"  is  at  an  end.  The 
spectators  had  been  sitting  there  without 
intermission  for  nearly  four  hours,  for  there 
was  no  going  out  between  the  acts,  since  the 
instant  one  episode  was  over  the  omnipresent 
chorus  was  read.v  to  troop  On  to  introduce 
something  else,  so  that  this  was  the  first 
opportunity  that  one  had  of  stretching  tired 
legs  and  straightening  cramped  backs.  In 
the  hour  and  a  half  intermission  all  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  their  lodging-places  for  din- 
ner, but  nobody  was  late  at  quarter  past  one, 
when  the  last  half  of  the  performance  was 
entered  upon.  Tableau  and  action  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  as  they  did  in 
the  morning  half;  but  there  was  one  part  of 
the  play  which  was  so  vivid  that  it  dwarfed 
everything  else  in  the  entire  play,  and  made 
the  renmiader  of  the  afternoon  seem  in- 
significant to  the  spectator  by  comparison. 
It  was  the  march  to  the  cross,  which  was, 
without  question,  the  most  impressive  dra- 
matic episode  that  could  be  presented.  It  Is 
doubtful  if  any  one  could  watch  it  with  dry 
eyes,  for  even  an  atheist  would  be  moved  by 
the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  these  players  of 
Oberammergau.  If  so,  what  can  be  said  of 
these  simple  peasant  men  and  women  who 
had  trudged  over  the  mountains  for  miles  to 
see  the  pla.v.  of  the  noble  fathers  whose  very 
faces  told  the  story  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  their  congregations,  and  of  these 
hundreds  of  church-goers  from  England  and 
America,  who  have  helped  to  make  up  this 
Oberammergau  throng? 

A  sad  procession  made  its  way  up  the  little 
street  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  stage. 
Heading  it  was  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  stagger- 
ing, fainting  beneath  the  weight  of  the  great 
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cross.  We  had  been  touched  when  we  had 
seen  him  scourged,  when  the  crown  of  thorns 
had  been  pressed  down  with  brutal  force 
upon  his  brow,  but  this  was  the  culmination. 
[•A  feiv  steps  onward  and  again  he  staggered, 
]  halting  the  procession  of  the  thieves  with 
Iftheir  crosses,  the  soldiers  and  the  jeering 
fcpopulace.   At  one  side  of  the  stage  stood  the 
tmother  and  the  sorrowing  friends  of  Christ, 
()Ut  not  a  word  was  spoken.   None  was  noc- 
EBsary.  The  substitute  bearer  was  pressed 
Into  service,  Veronica  of  tradition  wiped  the 
Bsice  of  the  Lord,  and  the  sad  procession 
Ttnoved  out  of  sight. 

Gloomy  mantles  of  black  replaced  the  gay 
colors  of  the  choristers  when  they  reappeared, 
and  their  interlude  was  one  of  intensest  sor- 
row.   In   the   pauses   one  could   hear  the 
tominous  pounding  of  a  heavy  mallet  just 
[Within;  they  were  nailiug  the  men  to  the 
f cross. 

When  the  curtain  was  drawn  two  crosses 
thad  been  raised,  and  the  third  was  all  in 
(readiness.  How  Anton  Lang  was  ever  fas- 
f  tened  upon  that  cross  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery; apparently  he  was  nailed  there,  and 
for  what  seemed  hours  he  hung  there  with 
no  other  support  than  the  nails,  which  seemed 
to  pierce  his  hands  and  feet.  And  there  he 
died,  with  a  rattling  of  thunder  and  the 
wailing  of  the  players,  after  which  they  took 
the  body  from  the  cross  aud  laid  it  tipon  the 
ground;  but  even  then  the  mystery  of  the  stage 
effect  was  not  solved.  It  was  some  ingenious 
stage  trick— aud  rumor  has  it  that  one  of  the 
leading  stage  managers  of  Germany  was  for 
a  long  time  in  Oberammergau  this  spring- 
but  it  was  perfectly  done. 

The  crucifixion  practically  ends  the  play, 
for  although  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
follow,  they  are  brief  episodes,  and  cannot 
arouse  much  emotion  after  the  pathos  that 
has  gone  before.  When  the  last  words  were 
sung  there  was  an  outburst  of  applause. 
Applause! 

It  would  be  as  much'  in  place  as  kid  gloves 
on  the  monkeys  in  (Central  park,  or  hydraulic 
presses  to  compress  the  five-o'clock  crowds  at 
the  Park-street  station  of  the  subway. 

It  was  a  well-meaning  but  imprudent  part 
of  the  great  audience  that  cheered,  and  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  hisses  that  followed 
taught  the  necessary  lesson.  It  was  much 
better  to  go  out  In  silence  and  carry  the 
lesson  as  far  as  possible  until  the  ambitious 
venders  of  Oberammergau  intrude  upon  you 
with  their  attentions.  There  is  no  Sunday 
closing  here,  and  the  shops  are  all  open,  and 
the  hardest-worked  people  in  the  entire  vil- 
lage are  the  vivacious  venders  .who  go  bus- 
tling about  with  great  steins  of  Munich  beer 
hanging  on  their  fingers.  After,  the  "Passion 
Play  beer  and  time-tables!  The  rush  from 
town  began  at  once.  Everybody  seemed  to 
want  to  get  away,  and  the  dusty  roads  were 
filled  with  men  and  women  on  foot  and  in 
carriages,  and  the  mad  stampede  at  the  sta- 
tion was  the  wildest  that  Oberammergau  has 
ever  known;  and  along  the  tables  of  the  inns 
many  of  the  players  found  liquid  lefreslnuenl 
after  their  long  day  of  arduous  work.— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

HOW  LETTY  FEATHERED  HER  NEST 


BY  DORA  READ  GOODALB 

been 


called 


» "11  I'Ti'i'  Maiish  had 
■".H. "spirity"  from  her  childhood  up, 
and  it  was  commonly  said  of  her 
that  she  didn't  have  red  hair  tor 
nothing.  Her  clear  complexion, 
delicate  features  aud  large  blue 
eyes  that  flaslied  with  fuu  or 
temper  made  her  very  pretty  at 
twenty,  but  at  thirty  the  features 
were  a  little  pinched,  and  a  line  or  two  in 
her  forehead  showed  that  she  had  made 
acquaintance  with  that  grim  old  lady  Dame 
Care.  She  was  the  feacher  at  the  brick 
school-house— only  a  district  school,  whose 
pupils  were  few  and  its  sessions  short- aud 
after  her  mother's  death  (which  occurred  iu 
the  spring)  she  rented, part  of  her  cottage  to 
a.11  honest  old  couple  named  Bush,  retaining 
only  three  rooms— a  kitchen,  sitting-room  and 
bedroom.  Here  she  had  lived  aud  "house- 
kept,"  taking  her  meals  all  alone,  for  six  or 
eight  months  before  this  story  begins. 

It  was  a  wrinkled,  bent  yet  commanding 
ing,  and  a  sleety  northeast  storm  was  just 
setting  in,  when  Letty,  having  lighted  her 
own  fire  and  filled  the  kettle,  set  out  as 
usual  to  make  a  fire  in  the  school-house.  She 
had  not  far  to  go,  and  being  a  model  of 
efficiency  in  all  practical  matters,  soon  had 
a  roaring  blaze,  and  was  drawing  on  her  old 
hood  preparatory  to  a  return  when  she 
caught  sight  of  a  well-known  team  at  the 
watering-trough  opposite.  I  say  the  team 
was  well  known,  but  for  a  moment  she  was 
in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  figure 
which  sat  like  a  statue  of  resignation  beside 
the  colored  fellow  on  the  front  seat.  "It 
can't  be!"  she  murmured,  under  her  breath; 
and  then  without  further  hesitation  she  flung 
on  her  shawl  and  hurried  across  the  street, 
exclaiming,  impetuously,  "My,  Grandma  Di- 
mond,  wherever  are  they  taking  you  such  a 
day  as  this?  You're  blue  with  the  cold 
already!   You're  not  going  away,  are  you?" 

It  was  a  wrinkled,  bent  yet  commanding 
old  woman  who  sat  looking  down  at  her,  and 
the  beautiful  dark  eyes,  as  full  and  bright 
as  a  girl's,  showed  that  she  was  no  cowardly 
or  passive  spectator  at  the  drama  of  life. 


"I'm  not  going  far— only  a  little  ways." 
she  said,  in  a  deep,  quiet  voice. 

The  schoolmistress'  quick  eyes  now  glanced 
over  everythiug— the  black  hood  aud  shawl, 
the  wooden  chest,  the  ciirpet-bag  and  paper 
bundle. 

"It  can't  be  they're  sending  you  over 
there?"  she  cried,  sharply. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  that's  just  where  I'm 
bound  for.  Don't  blame  'Lonzo — he's  got  a 
bad  hand,  aud  another  man  has  taken  his 
job,  aud  he  can't  stand  up  against  his  wife. 
I  didn't  opiMise  'em  any.  I'd  hate  to  rile  up 
Diautliy." 

"Going  to  the  poorhouse!  Y^ou,"  cried 
Letty,  "with  your  pride  aud  independence, 
aud  after  briiii;iu;;-  up  a  family!  Well,  I  never 
heard  of  any!hing  so  shameful!  It's  all  that 
selfish,  scolding,  sehcmiug  dangbter-in-law 
of  yours,  I  know  that!  The  poorhouse!"  she 
repeated,  wUli  t;iii\viii^'  vclu'nience.  "Why, 
the  poorhciu.sc  is  a  disgra<'e  to  this  town;  it's 
farmed  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  there's  a 
crazy  man  there,  and  a  negro  woman  and  her 
baby,  aud  old  Dutch  Pete,  and  they  say  they 
all  eat  and  sleep  in  one  room." 

"The  Lord  always  has  taken  care  of  me— he 
always  will  take  care  of  me,"  said  the  old 
woman,  steadily. 

"Perhaps  he  ha.s— I  don't  doubt  it.  He's 
going  to  take  care  of  you  now.  Sam,  you 
hear  me?" 

"Y'es,  miss,  I  hears  you,"  responded  Sam, 
who  was  cracking  his  whip  suggestively. 

"Turn  around  this  instant  and  take  Mrs. 
Dimond  to  my  house!  She  isn't  going  a  step 
further — not  one  step!  Poor-farm  indeed! 
Xot  while  Letty  Marsh  has  two  hands  and  a 
head." 

Mother  Dimoud  tried  in  vain  to  protest. 
Letty's  spirit  was  roused,  aud  she  refused  to 
listen. 

"Right?  I  don't  care  whether  it's  right  or 
not!"  she  cried,  hotly.  "You  sha'n't  go  to  the 
poorhouse  if  I  have  to  take  in  washing  and 
do  it  Sundays!  I'll  manage  somehow— I 
don't  know  how — but  at  least  you  shall  sit  in 
peace  in  a  decent  room  with  no  crazy  men 
or  scolding  Dlanthus  to  frighten  yon.  It 
makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  of  that  woman ! 
Xow  don't  say  another  word,  but  let  me  lock 
the  door  here  aud  jump  in  and  ride  back 
with  you;  It's  no  use  to  argue,  for  I  always 
have  my  own  way  in  the  end,  and  it  only 
ruffles  me— you  know  I  haven't  got  red  hair 
for  nothing!" 

When  the  news  was  circulated  that  "Letty 
Marsh  had  adopted  old  Grandma  Dimond" 
people  shook  their  head.;  and  pronounced  it  a 
"piece  of  dumb  foolishness." 

"Why,  Letty  hasn't  got  but  one  bedroom," 
said  one.  "She'll  have  to  sleep  in  the  garret, 
that's  what  she'll  have  to  do,  and  garrets 
are  cold  and  lonesome  this  time  o'  year." 

"What'll  they  live  on?"  asked  another. 
"Letty  can't  but  just  manage  to  make  out 
as  'tis;  she  had  a  big  doctor's  bill,  to  pay  up 
when  her  ma  died,  and  the  red  brick  school- 
house  ain't  a  bonanzy,  not  by  a  good  deal." 

"Letty  don't  know  which  side  her  bread's 
buttered  on,"  declared  a  third.  "There's 
John  White— she  refused  him  ten  years  ago 
for  the  sake  of  Harvey  Dimond,  and  now 
he's  a  widower  and  she's  an  old  maid,  or 
next  thing  to  it,  an'  Harvey  gone  nobody 
knows  where,  and  John's  ready  an'  waitin' 
to  give  her  another  chance;  but  he'll  be  ter- 
rible soured  to  see  her  takin'  up  with  one  of 
Harvey's  relations." 

So  said  the  neighborhood  gossips,  and  in 
all  three  instances  they  spoke  perilously 
near  the  truth.  Letty  meanwhile  made  a 
trip  to  the  village,  and  there  ,  perfected  a 
plan  which  she  proceeded  to  unfold  to  Moth- 
er Dimond  as  they  sat  cutting  rags  Friday 
evening. 

"It's  all  settled,  and  we  can  begin  to- 
morrow," she  said.  "You  know  there's  a 
Womau's  Exchange  in  town,  and  I've  been 
there  and  found  out  all  about  it.  It  seems 
they  have  avalanches  of  cake,  frosted  aud 
plain,  and  pies  by  the  cart-load,  but  there's 
always  a  demand  for  salads,  chicken  broth, 
jellied  chicken  and  little  cold  relishes  that 
people  can  have  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights,  when  their  girls  are  enjoying  their 
'afternoons  out.'  I  like  to  cook,  and  you 
(■an  help  pick  the  chickens,  chop  the  cel- 
ery, and  do  ever  so  many  things.  And  you 
know  Alonzo  always  goes  to  town  Saturdays, 
so  he  cau  leave  our  basket  at  the  Exchange. 
I  shall  get  up  before  daylight  to-morrow, 
boil  one  of  my  home-cured  hams,  and  make 
veal-loaf  and  a  batch  of  German  kaffee- 
brod"— she  thought  that  would  take.  "Now, 
don't  say  a  word!  I  shall  do  my  own  baking 
betweentimes,  and  grow  younger  and 
younger,  like  one  of  Swedenborg's  angels.  A 
schoolma'am  must  have  somebody  to  talk 
nonsense  to,  at  least  on  holidays."  And  Miss 
Letty,  to  prove  the  point,  kept  up  a  fire  of 
small  jokes  until  Mother  Dimond  had  time  to 
recover  herself.  As  soon  as  she  could  steady 
her  voice,  the  elder  woman  .said,  fervently; 

"I  can't  thank  you,  and  it's  no  use  trying; 
but  when  Harvey  comes  home  he'll  make  it 
up  to  you."  ' 

The  blood  rushed  to  Letty's  cheeks'  with 
that,  and  her  blue  eyes  fiashed  in  a  way  that 
explained  the  term  "spirity,"  as  she  re- 
sponded, with  energy,  that  "There  was  noth- 
ing she  wanted  less,  and  that  Harvey,  in  fact, 
was  a  subject  that  would  not  bear  discus- 
sion." 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  Harvey 
Dimond,  the  tall,  brown-faced  young  fellow 
for  whom  New  England  "wasn't  big  enough 


tu  turn  aiMund  in,"  Iiad  left  home  for  the 
West.  He  was  uo  favurite  with  thc>  ueigh- 
bors,  being  as  little  inclined  to  "settle  down" 
as  a  batch  of  half-risen  dmigh;  lint  bis  moth- 
er sympathized  with  his  udventiu-mis  tastes 
in  spite  of  her  own  narrow  lite,  .-uul  .sent  him 
forth  with  her  blessing.  Fov  a  year  or  two 
letters  came  from  him  at  irregular  iuti'rvals, 
enthusiastic  over  the  cliai-ms  of  Meiilaiia, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  A  smart  man  emild 
pick  up  a  foi'tuiu'  iu  any  oue  of  these  par- 
adises, and  when  he  came  home  it  would  be  in 
a  style  to  make  the  townsiieople  stare.  Then 
weeks  leugtheued  into  mouths,  and  months 
into  years,  aud  uot  another  line,  not  a  syllable, 
good  or  bad,  was  received  from  the  wander- 
er. His  last  letter,  written  from  Oklahoma, 
had  referred  mysteriously  to  "having  a  stake 
in  some  dirt  out  here;"  but  the  tardy  home 
inquiries  proved  fruitless,  and  as  reports  of 
bloodshed  and  lawlessness  in  that  distant 
territory  found  their  way  East,  some  said 
I  hat  Harvey  was  dead,  others  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  devil.  Oiil.y  the  mother's  faith 
In  her  boy  never  wavered.  Even  Letty  satiri- 
cally "hoped  he  was  enjoying  his  cowboys 
and  bronchoes,"  and  concealed  her  alterna- 
tions of  love  and  resentment,  hope  and  de- 
spair, telling  no  one  that  his  parting  whisper 
to  her  had  been  "Itenunnber!" 

She  did  rememlier  I  bat  winter,  as  she 
looked  up  from  her  labors  on  busy  Saturday 
forenoons  and  saw  his  old  mother  sitting  at 
the  red-covered  table,  comfortable  in  a  warm 
woolen  dress  and  knitted  cape,  the  string  of 
gilt  beads  that  she  had  worn  from  a  girl 
about  her  neck,  and  her  strong,  wrinkled  face 
bright  with  interest  aud  contentment.  Alonzo 
stopped  in  every  week,  always  bringing  some 
homely  offering— a  piece  of  spare-rib,  bagful 
of  rye-flour,  or  some  little  gift  bought  with 
an  extra  bit  of  wages;  and  he  came  down  of 
evenings  and  sawed  and  split  all  their  wood. 
His  shrill-tongued  wife  also  ran  in  occasion- 
ally to  gossip,  criticize  and*  ask  questions— 
that  was  one  of  Letty's  trials.  As  for  John 
White,  instead  of  bowing  and  smiilTig  as 
formerly,  with  an  air  of  hopeful  interest,  he 
looked  at  her  first  disapprovingly,  then  with 
ill-disguised  resentment;  finally  he  boldly  de- 
manded what,  she  meant  by  this  ridiculous 
nonsense,  demeaning  herself  and  spoiling  her 
chances  by  saddling  her  back  with  a  helpless 
old  woman  who  was  better  off  in  the  poor- 
house. It  may  be  imagined  how  Letty's  eyes 
blazed  on  this  occasion,  and  how  she  re- 
lieved her  mind  in  an  answer  full  of  spirit 
and  eloquence,  and  afterward  buried  her 'face 
on  Mother  Dimond^s  bosom  and  had  a  good 
cr.v.  So  the  long  cold  months  crept  past,  and 
April  came,  and  with  April  the  Easter  hol- 
idays. 

Letty  will  never,  forget  that  Easter  week 
as  long  as  she  lives.  Orders  poured  in  by 
.the  dozen,  for  there  were  many  festivities  in 
town,  and  her  skill  as  a  cook  had  gained  her 
no  small  local  reputation.  Early  and  late 
she  was  in  the  kitchen,  chopping  and  crumb- 
ing, beating  eggs  and  compounding  sauces, 
and  "undressing  and  dressing"  a  long  suc- 
cession of  fowls,  until  she  declared  that  her 
nest  was  well  feathered  in  oue  sense,  at  least. 

"Drudge,  drudge,  drudge,  that's  always  to 
be  my  fate!"  she  muttered,  rebelliously,  after 
scorching  her  apron,  tearing  her  dress  and 
upsetting  the  pepper-box  into  the  flour-bar- 
rel ;  and  only  the  sight  of  afother  Dimond's 
happ.v,  unconscious  face  could  make  the 
prospect  of  such  a  future  endurable.  On 
Friday  night  an  imperative  call  for  two 
dozen  chicken  croquettes,  to  be  ready  the 
following  day,  put  the  crowning  touch  to  a 
long  list  of  engagements  aud  effectually  de- 
stroyed all  hopes  of  getting  a  hat  trimmed 
for  Easter.  Sjie  was  up  the  next  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  and  b.y  seven  had  her  work  well 
under  way.  It  was  a  warm,  almost  sultry 
day,  and  the  door  stood  ajar,  letting  in  de- 
licious scents  of  fresh  earth  and  lilac-leaves 
and  showing  a  bit  of  the  green  yard  studded 
with  dandelions.  As  she  hurtled  from  one 
task  to  another,  seasoning,  tasting  and  con- 
sulting the  oven,  the  clock  and  the  cook-book, 
a  rap  was  heard,  and  she  looked  up  im- 
patiently, to  confront  a  gaunt-faced  stranger 
standing  framed  in  the  doorway. 

"Does  Mrs.  Dimond  live  here?"  he  asked, 
peering  in  curiously.  "I  want  to  see  her  on 
a  little  matter  of  business." 

"She  lives  here,  but  she  isn't  well,  and  she 
hasn't  come  down  yet,"  returned  Letty, 
curtly. 

"Never  mind,  I'll  wait."  And  the  stranger 
coolly  seated  himself  on  the  bench  by  the 
door. 

Letty  was  conscious  that  he  was  furtivel.v 
v.'atching  her,  and  the  knowledge  that  she 
"looked  like  a  fright,"  with  disheveled  hair, 
flaming  cheeks  and  floury  arms,  did  not  add 
to  her  composure.  Finally,  when  she  began 
to  ply  the  chopping-knife,  the  man  rose  and 
said,  pleasantly,  '"Won't  you  let  me  do  that? 
You  seem  to  have  your  hands  pretty  full." 

"He  looks  very  clean!"  thought  Letty,  and 
she  accepted  his  offer.  "You  don't  live  in 
town.  Have  you  come  far?"  she  said  pres- 
ently. 

"Yes;  all  the  way  from  Oklahoma." 

"Oh,  Oklahoma!"  cried  Letty,  dropping  a 
saucepan-lid  w^ith  a  clatter.  "You  don't 
know  anything  about— about  Mrs.  Dimond's 
son,  do  you?" 

"I  should  say  I  did.  That's  what  I'm  here 
for— to  tell  her  about  him." 

"Is  he  alive?"  faltered  Letty,  turning  ashy 
pale. 


"Yes,  he's  alive.  He's  been  in  prison  out 
there  for  five  years." 

In  prison!  Her  old  playmate— the  restless, 
sanguine,  hot-headed  Harvey— in  prison  for 
five  years!  The  floor  seemed  to  heave  up 
under  her.  She  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
the  stranger  went  on,  deliberately: 

"He  and  his  partner  aud  another  man  got 
into  trouble  over  a  claim.  'Twas  before  the 
reservation  was  opened,  but  they  were  hang- 
ing round  and  staking  off  sections.  It's  a 
long  story,  but  the  upshot  is  the  other  man 
.ucit  a  knife  in  him,  and  that  knife  was 
Harvey  Dimond's.  His  own  partner  testified 
agin  him.  He  was  couvicted  of  manslaughter, 
tind  sentenced  for  twelve  years." 

"Why  didn't  he  write?"  asked  Letty,  with  a 
dry  tongue. 

"He  was  desprit  with  misery,  and  couldn't 
bear  to  let  bis  folks  know;  he  said  he'd  never 
come  out  alive,  and  wouldn't  give  his  real 
name  even  for  fear  they  should  hear  of  it." 

"I  don't  believe  be  was  to  blame.  No,  I 
don't  believe  be  did  it  at  all!"  cried  Letty, 
with  a  flash  of  conviction  that  startled  her- 
self. And  just  then  the  door  swung  open, 
and  there  was  the  old,  bent  figure,  marked 
with  toil  and  exposure  and  rheumatism,  and 
the  old,  wrinkled  face;  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  a  cry  of  joy  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  room,  "Harvey!  Harvey!  My 
son!  My  son!"  For  mother's  eyes,  after  all, 
were  the  keenest. 

"it  was  much  later  in  the  da.v— Letty  having 
fled  precipitately  at  the  sound  of  that  cry- 
when  her  own  impulsive  woKds  were  con- 
firmed, and  she  listened  to  the  sequel  of 
Harvey's  story.  Five  years  after  sentence 
was  passed  the  wicked  partner,  finding  him- 
self dying,  had  sent  for  a  notary,  confessed 
his  own  guilt  and  exonerated  Harvey.  To 
make  such  reparation  as  was  possible  he  left 
him  the  property  that  had  caused  the 
tragedy,  now  a  part  of  a  thriving  town  in 
the  territory.  It  "came  high,"  Harvey  said, 
thinking  of  those  five  terrible  prison  years, 
but  at  least  it  brought  him  a  round  sum, 
enough  to  keep'  mother  henceforth  in  ease 
and  comfort;  and  having  sold  it,  the  exile,  as 
be  expressed  it,  made  tracks  for  New  Eng- 
land, forever  cured  of  his  passion  for  any- 
thing west  of  the  Mississippi. 
#  *         in         *         *  *  * 

"You  must  be  getting  home,  mother," 
Diantha  said,  comfortabl.y  seating  herself 
solidly  in  the  best  rocking-chair  one  day 
some  weeks  later.  "  'Lonzo  and  I  have  been 
'lotting  on  it  ever  since  spring  opened,  and 
now  Harvey's  come  it  ain't  quite  the  thing 
for  him  to  be  down  here  so  constant.  You've 
had  a  good  visit  with  Letty,  but  I  guess 
you  won't  either  of  you  be  sorry  to  make  a 
change." 

A  slight  smile  puckered  Mother  Dimond's 
lips  as' she  answered,  mildly,  "No,  no,  Dianthy ; 
they  won't  hear  to  my  leaving,  aud  I  guess 
it's  the  Lord's  will." 

"They!  Who's  they?"  demanded  Diantha, 
in  a  higher  key,  her  round  face  looking  in- 
dignation and  alarm. 

"Why,  Letty  and  Harvey.  They  was  talk- 
ing last  night  out  on  the  side  porch,  and  I 
guess  they're  about  concluded  to  go  round  to 
the  parson's  together,  soon  as  school  closes." 


HOW  BEADS  ARE  MADE 

Bead-making  has  always  been  an  important 
branch  of  the  industry.  From  the  earliest 
ages  glass  beads  have  had  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  world,  the  Phoenician  mer- 
chants probably  being  the  first  to  use  them 
as  a  medium  of  barter  with  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  with  which  they 
traded. 

Many  of  the  beads  manufactured  at  Venice 
to-day  are  exact  copies  of  those  used  by  the 
ancients.  At  one  time  there  were  twenty-two 
furnaces  in  Murano  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beads  alone,  and  over  one  thousand 
workmen  were  engaged  iu  ornamenting  beads 
by  the  help  of  the  blowpipe.  In  the  year  1800 
there  were  made  502  kinds,  with  A  vast  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  each  kind. 

The  Spaniards  used  beads  for  trading  with 
the  natives  of  South  America  when  first  they 
established  themselves  on  that  continent,  re- 
ceiving gold  in  exchange.  Enormous  quan- 
tities are  to-day  sent  to  Zanzibar  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  four  hundred  varieties  being 
used  for  the  trade  in  this  locality.  India, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Polynesian 
islands  take  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
portation. 

The  Ashantees  and  other  natives  of  that 
part  of  Africa  which  lies  near  the  gold  coast 
set  great  value  by  the  "aggry"  beads,  which 
are  colored  and  usually  of  opaque  glass,  with 
great  variety  of  coloring  and  designs. 

The  manufacture  of  beads  is  carried  on  in 
separate  factories,  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
In  every  instance  the  workman  makes  a 
gathering  of  tlie  heated  mass  on  the  end  of  his 
blowpipe  and  blows  into  it  until  it  assumes 
an  elongated  shape.  An  assistant  then  comes 
with  a  pontil  and  sets  it  fast  to  the  end 
opposite  that  attached  to  the  blowpipe.  This 
done,  the  two  men  walk  backward  from  each 
other  at  a  lively  pace,  almost  a  run.  This 
spins  out  the  globe  into  a  thin,  attenuated 
tube  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  length.  The 
tubes  are  so  small  they  cool  quickly,  and  do 
not  need  fanning,  as  do  the  larger  ones. 
They  are  spun  out  over  long  ladders,  upon 
which  they  rest  when  finished.     The  shape 
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givcm  to  the  mass  of  glass  is  retained  by  the 
tube  after  extension.  By  molding  the  sides 
of  the  mass  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  square 
or  triangle,  or  b.v  flattening  the  sides  to  form 
an  oval,  the  resultant  cane  or  tube  retains 
a  square,  triangular  or  oval  form. 

The  lamp,  or  blowpipe,  consists  of  an  air-jet, 
a  gas-jet  and  a  pair  of  foot-bellows,  or  of  a 
gas-jet,  an  oil-lamp  and  a  mouth-blo\\pipe. 
The  tube  or  cane  can  speedil.v  be  rendered 
ductile  b.v  the  intense  heat  of  the  blowpipe 
flame.  A  mass  of  molten  glass  attached  to 
the  blowpipe  is  pressed  into  a  circular,  open 
mold,  around  the  inside  of  which  short 
lengths  of  fine  white  or  colored  enamel  cane 
are  arranged  in  niches  cut  for  the  purpose. 
The  mass  is  withdrawn,  with  the  canes  ad- 
hering to  the  surface,  and  after  being  mar- 
vered,  to  effect  amalgamation,  is  drawn  out 
into  a  tube  or  cane,  which  is  cut  into  beads. 
If  short  lengths  of  the  variegated  cane  pro- 
duced as  described  be  substituted  for  the 
plain  white  or  colored  canes  the  section  of 
the  resultant  cane  will  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  a  flower.  Pretty  effects  are  ob- 
tained by  incorporating  the  sections  of  flower 
cane  in  the  body  or  bowl  of  a  wine-glass 
and  surrounding  the  artificial  blossoms  with 
engraved  foliage. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tubes  are 
made  they  are  broken  into  short  pieces,  about 
a  yard  in  length,  and  carried  into  a  room 
where  there  are  dozens  of  girls  sitting  at 
tables  or  benches,  each  one  with  a  small  ma- 
chine before  her.  A  buiK-h  of  the  tubes  is 
put  into  a  slide,  which  is  moved  by  hand 
under  the  knife,  edged  with  teeth  set  far 
enough  apart  to  cut  the  tubes  into  bugles  of 
the  required  length. 

Small  beads  are  made  in  the  same  way.  In 
another  room  men  clean  some  of  them  b.v 
putting  a  quantit.v  into  a  sack  with  fine  sand 
and  shaking  them  back  and  forth  gently, 
whicli  clears  the  tube  of  dirt  and  polishes  the 
outside  at  the  same  time.  After  this  they 
are  sorted  by  running  them  through  colanders 
with  graduated  -  holes.  This  operation  fin- 
ished, they  are  tied  up  in  great  bags  and 
sent  out  to  girls  and  women,  who  thread 
them  on  coarse  cotton  and  tie  them  in 
bunches.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  among 
the  poorer  people  in  Venice  where  there  is 
not  more  or  less  "threading  of  pearls,"'  as  it 
is  called.  Women  who  wait  in  small  shops 
invariably  have  a  wooden  tray  filled  with 
beads,  which  they  string  and  bunch  between 
the  visits  of  customers. 

Twenty  or  thirty  long,  fine  needles  about 
the  length  of  knitting-needles  are  threaded 
and  held  in  the  hand,  like  the  sticks  of  an 
open  fan.  These  are  thrust  down  into  the 
mass  of  beads  and  brought  up  more  or  less 
filled  with  the  bright  particles  of  color;  again 
and  again  they  go  down  into  the  depths 
until  the  needles  are  full.  The  beads  are 
then  slipped  off  onto  the  thread,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  the  string  or  bunch  is 
complete. 

Other  beads  are  made  of  rods  or  canes  of 
glass,  of  the  color  and  quality  desired,  which 
are  drawn  out,  either  pierced  or  unpierced,  of 
opaque,  colored  or  enameled  glass.  Some 
transparent  ones  have  complex  patterns  pro- 
duced by  the  twisting  of  threads  of  colored 
glass  through  a  transparent  body.  This  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  Venetian  glass, 
cups,  bottles,  vases  and  other  articles  made 
of  these  rods.  When  they  are  used  for  beads, 
pieces  the  right  size  are  pinched  off  or  cut 
with  the  machine  and  decorated  by  hand. 

Imitation  pearls  are  another  branch  of  the 
glass  industry.  They  are  coated  with  a 
polish  made  from  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and 
filled  with  wax,  to  make  them  heavy.— New 
York  Tribune. 

MANILA  WOMEN  LAPIDARIES 

The  lapidaries  of  our  new  Oriental  posses- 
sions are  the  dark-skinned  women  of  the 
Tagal  tribe,  who  have  acquired  their  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  gem-setting  from  the  ar- 
tificers of  .Spain  and  Morocco.  In  delicacy  of 
design  and  execution  their  work  far  surpasses 
that  of  their  masters.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  coral  jewelry  of  Manila  (pink 
coral  necklaces,  white  coral  pendants,  and 
red  coral  rosaries,  like  drops  of  blood),  but 
the  impression  should  not  be  gained  that  the 
lapidary  art  of  the  Manila  women  jewelers 
is  confined  to  coral  products.  Pretty  and 
characteristic  as  these  objects  of  adornment 
are  they  do  not  compare  in  value  and  beaut.y 
with  the  chains  of  woven  gold,  filigrees  of 
silver  and  pendants  of  pearls  and  garnets 
made  by  these  women.  Diamonds,  amethysts 
and  similar  stones  are  not  often  met  with 
in  the  native  jewelry  of  Manila;  but  their 
rarity  is  not  known,  even  though  they  are 
almost  entirel.y  lacking  in  the  trinkets  of  the 
aatives  and  foreigners  in  Manila. 

Only  native  gems  and  niimaals,  such  as  gar- 
nets, black,  yellow  and  white  pearls,  coral, 
mother-of-pearl  and  gold  and  silver,  are  uti- 
lized by  the  women  jewelers.  All  of  these 
island  gems  are  found  in  the  small  shops 
of  the  native  jewelers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  worked  up  into  ornaments  of 
striking  beauty  and  value  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  an  American.  A  recent  importation 
of  many  of  these  most  popular  Manila  orna- 
ments gives  promise  of  their  wide  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States.  The  siiecimens 
brought  to  this  countr.v,  all  the  work  of 
women  artificers,  show  that  the  natite  lap- 
idaries combine  the  ability  of  the  Moorish 
gem-worker  with  the  patience  of  the  Chinese 


and  Japanese  craftsmen.  Among  these  spec- 
imens are  beautiful  and  exquisite  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  chains,  buttons,  pins 
and  brooches  of  every  conceivable  design. 
The  chains  are  made  of  the  most  delicate 
strands  of  almost  pure  native  gold  braided 
and  woven  like  a  piece  of  Manila-hemp  rope, 
with  even  the  tiny  threads  imitated  to  per- 
fection. So  delicate  and  dainty  is  such  a 
chain  that  one  can  hardl.v  believe  it  possible 
that  the  women  lapidaries  beat  out  the  rough 
gold  and  draw  the  gold  wire  without  any  of 
the  modern  instruments  used  by  Western 
gold-beaters. 

Hat-pins  of  pure  gold  are  made  in  the  form 
of  miniature  Malay  creeses,  with  water-lily 
leaves  for  handles.  Breast-pins  and  stick-pins 
are  often  thickl.v  studded  with  stones.  Silver 
and  gold  filigree-work,  lace-like  in  appearance, 
is  made  with  rare  skill;  other  products  of  the 
women  jewelers  are  necklaces  and  i)endants 
of  dainty  gold  ferns,  flexible  and  yet  strong, 
with  every  stem  and  vine  veined  exactly  as 
in  the  original  plant.  Knives,  brooches  and 
pocketbooks  are  cut  out  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  thickly  studded  with  green  and  red  gar- 
nets. Black  and  white  pearls  are  set  in  gold 
buttons  and  ear-rings.  Like  most  of  the 
Oriental  craftsmen,  the  Manila  lapidaries  are 
expert  in  enameling,  an  art  which  they  com- 
bine with  their  other  work  with  excellent 
taste.  The  necklace  may  be  of  gold,  enam- 
eled blue,  and  set  with  gray  pearls,  or  of 
black  enamel  studded  with  red  and  green 
garnets.  Few  of  these  jewels'  are  imita- 
tions. Nearl.v  ever.v  woman  lapidary  strives 
to  give  an  individuality  to  her  work,  and 
her  products  are  proof  of  her  success.  The 
treasures  of  one  shop  can  rarely  be  dui^li- 
cated  in  those  of  another.  Sometimes  the 
conception  may  be  a  little  crude  aad  lacking 
in  taste;  but  where  there  is  one  such  example 
there  will  be  a  dozen  that  are  perfect  in 
every  particular.  The  harmonizing  of  colors 
and  combining  of  stones  and  metals  show 
an  instinctive  taste  among  these  illiterate 
Manila  lapidaries  which  is  diSicult  to  explain. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  American  jeweler 
there  is  much  in  the  way  of  originality  and 
perfection  of  design  and  execution  that  can 
be  learned  from  these  women  of  the  Orient. 
In  all  the  art  they  display  something  of  the 
dark,  sinister  Moorish  is  always  suggested, 
something  that  is  felt  in  the  abundance  of 
Malay  creeses,  green  and  golden  alligators, 
dragons  and  knives  of  every  design  and 
color. — Scientific  American. 


WEALTH  OF  THE  WORLD 

In  1896  the  aggregated  wealth  of  the  world 
was  $337,877,000,000. 

The  United  States  was  the  wealthiest,  §78,- 
480,000,000. 

Great  Britain  was  second,  $56,669,000,000. 

France  was  third,  $46,512,000,000. 

Germany,  $38,650,000,000. 

Russia,  $30,840,000,000. 

Austria,  $21,658,000,000. 

Italy,  $15,168,000,000. 

In  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  England 
led,  with  $1,450  an  individual.  Australia  sec- 
ond, $1,229:  France  third,  $1,210;  United 
States  fourth,  $1,123;  Denmark,  $1,104;  Hol^ 
land,  $878;  Germany,  $749;  Italy,  $485. 

Comparison  of  wealth  and  debt  in  1898  was 
as  follows: 

United  States— Wealth,  $81,7.j0,000,000;  debt, 
$1,890,000,000;  debt,  two  per  cent  of  wealth. 

Great  Britain— Wealth.  $59,0UO,0U0.Ou0:  debt, 
$3,190,000,000;  debt,  five  per  cent  of  wealth. 

France— Wealth,  $48,450,000,000;  debt,  $6,- 
070,000,000;  debt,  twelve  per  cent  of  wealth. 

German.v— Wealth,  $40,260,000,000;  debt, 
§575,000,000;  debt,  one  per  cent  of  wealth. 

Russia— Wealth,  $32,125,000,000;  debt,  $1,- 
630,000,000;  debt,  five  per  cent  of  wealth. 

Ital.v— Wealth,  $15,800,000,000;  debt,  $1,930,- 
000,000;  debt,  twelve  per  cent  of  wealth. 

France  and  Italy  have  debts  six  times  as 
great,  relatively,  as  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain  twice  as  great.  Germany  is 
the  only  nation  that  is  financially  better  off. 

In  1800  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  money  of 
the  world  was  gold,  less  than  a  fifth  sliver. 

In  1848  about  a  fifth  was  gold  and  two 
fifths  silver. 

In  1860  nearly  a  third  was  gold  and  a 
third  silver. 

In  1897  considerably  more  than  a  third  was 
gold,  less  than  a  third  silver. 

In  1848  about  a  third  of  the  gold  of  the 
world  was  coined  and  two  thirds  of  the  sil- 
ver: in  1898  about  two  thirds  of  the  gold  and 
one  third  of  the  silver. 

In  1897  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  coined  gold 
of  the  world  was  in  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  had  a  trifle  more,  and  France  and 
Germany  a  trifle  less,  than  a  fifth  each. 

In  1897  about  a  fifth  of  the  coined  silver 
of  the  world  was  in  the  United  States. 
France  had  about  as  much.  Germany  had 
about  one  twentieth,  and  Great  Britain  about 
one  fortieth. 

ABSOLUTE  IN  HER  HOUSEHOLD 

The  position  of  the  Chinese  woman  in  her 
own  household  is  that  which  ought  to  be 
occupied  by  her  sisters  in  ever.v  clime.  She 
is  left  in  absolute  control  of  all  domestic 
concerns  and  is  given  far  more  to  say  In 
the  expenditure  of  the  famil.v  income  than 
is  generally  the  case  among  our  lower  classes. 
It  is  true  she  owes  obedience  to  her  husband, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  equally 
so  in  our  own  country.— Washington  Star. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  name  Waltham  engraved  on 
every  movement  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company  makes, 
guarantees  the  movement  absolutely 
and  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever. 

"  The  Perfeaed  American  Watch  " ,  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  ivatches,  'will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass, 


FRgJ 


YEARS  PIANO  ^'SJ^OB 
TRIAL 


ORGAN 


;k  with  interest  if  not  satis- 
,  —  bargain.  Write  today  for 
our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
Itsliows  you  tlie  latest  and  most 
up -to  date  Ureans  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
nn  IID  about  our  paLent  combination  ac- 
^£UiUU  Ur  tions  and  orchestral  attachmenta 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  fails  to  please. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and  f 20.00  on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  \o  money  In  advance  re- 
quired. From  factory  to  home.  IVo  af^ents. 
No  middlemen's  profits.  Write  today. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COh 

Box  628   Washington,  NmJm 


AGENTS  HAVE  YOU  5EEN  it? 

Here  are  a  few  specimen  extracts  from  agents'  letters :  "I  hand  you  order  for  44  copies  of  Our 
Phillppme  Wonderland.  The  book  takes  splendidly."  (Ohio.)  "Am  more  than  pleased  with  Our' 
Philippine  Wonderland,  and  find  it  easy  to  sell.  Have  taken  as  high  as  ten  orders  in  a  single  after- 
noon." (Minn.)  "  I  ama  girl  of  seventeen,  and  never  sold  a  book  before,  but  with  Our  Philippine 
Wonderland  I  have  never  made  below  $3.00  a  day,  and  on  se-veral  days  made  ^4.00  to  ^5.00."  (Maine.) 
"Am  busy  delivering  my  42  books,  and  will  soon  order  again.  I  say  again  Our  Philippine  Wonderland 
is  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  book  I  ever  secured  possession  of."  (Indiana.)  "When  I 
began  work  with  Our  Philippine  Wonderland  I  never  thought  of  such  success.  Have  70  orders 
already,  and  expect  to  double  the  list  in  a  short  time."    (A  minister  in  Iowa.) 

OUR  PHILIPPINE  WONDERLAND 

With  Large  Folding  Map  in  Colors,  reveals  a  new  world  to  American  readers.  Lavishly  illus- 
trated with  the  finest  of  half-tones.  As  the  Philippine  question  is  the  leading  question  this  year, 
nothing  could  be  mOre  tunely.  It  Is  the  most  interesting  and  reliable  work  yet  published  on  the 
Philippine  lands  and  Philippine  peoples.  PRICE  VERY  LOW.  Sold  through  canvassing  agents 
exclusively.  For  terms,  territory,  specimen  illustrations  and  full  particulars  address 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  1529  Marquette  Building,  Chicago.  III. 


Burlington 
Route 


PROSPEROUS 


NEBRASKA 


That  home-seekers  may  see  this  great  agricultural  State 
during  the  growth  of  its  present  heavy  Corn  crop,  Harvest 
or  Home-seekers'  Excursions  to  Nebraska  will  be  run  by  the  Burlington  Route 
August  21st,  September  4th  and  18th,  October  2d  and  16th.  Round  trip  rate, 
one  fare  plus  $2.00.    Final  limit,  21  days. 

The  Burlington  has  2,500  miles  of  road  in  Nebraska,  on  which,  are  located  321  cities 
and  towns,  the  whole  connected  with  the  east  by  main  line  service  of  the  highest  grade. 

Write  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Burlington  Route,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
for  details  of  these  excursions. 


Jlrtisttc  monutnents 


COST  SO  MORE 
TIIAJV  PLAIJi  OXES 


in  m\u  mnu 


Marble  Is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
77lltitA  KfAH^y*  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
SWIMIv  Ol  vnc\  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  AVe  have  designs  from  $4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Cbe  monumental  Bronze  £o.,  "^brK^§Rt^^nJS/^ 


00  A  n  A  Y  E  A  C  Y  ^OR  ALL  WILLING  TO  WORK 
—  H  UH  I  LHO  I  Gold,  silver,  Klckel,  Metal 
Platinjf.  A(  home  or  trftveling,  takins 
orders,  using  and  aellicg  JProf*  Gray'a 
Machines.  Flaws  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all  metal  goods* 
Pi  o  experience.  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  platiog.  manufacture 
outfits,  all  sires.  Guaranteed,  Only  out- 
6t8  complete,  all  toots,  lathes,  materials, 
etc.,  ready  for  work.   We  teach  you 

_  [the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas 

FREE.  Write  to-day.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 
I>.  GRAY  &  CO.,  Platlnff  Works,  CINCINNATI,©. 

I  Can  Sell  YourFarm 

or  country  propertj*  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn-my  success- 
ful plan.  w.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  YEAR  SURE 
FOR  DELIVERERS 

$  9  O  Q  00  GOLLECTORS 

k  Several  honest,  capable  men  wanted  in  each  state  to  de-| 
.  liver  and  collect  for  old,  established  manufacturing  house. 
[  4^900  a  year  and  expenses  8ure.    Mention  refer- 


SALARY 


S Several  honest,  capable  men  wanted  m  each  state  to  de-^ 
liver  and  collect  for  old,  established  manufacturing  house.  S 
_  4^900  a  year  and  expenses  8ure.  Mention  refer-  J 
w  ence  and  enclose  self  -  addressed  stamped  envelope,  w 
JMANTJFACTCRER,  Sd  Floor,  332  Dearborn  St., CHICAGO.  # 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  ^or  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  Bpeclal 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 

THECROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


BEST  PAY 


Septembeb  15,  1900 


THB  F'ARiVl  AIND  HIRESIDE 


15 


NOBLENESS 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God; 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our 
feet ; 

Uy  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  or  gain; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain. 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

—Exchange. 

SELF-CONFIDENCE 

SELB^-CONFIDENCE  without  self-reli- 
ance  is  as  useless  as  a  cooking 
receipt  without  food.  Self-con- 
fidence sees  the  possibilities  of 
the  individual;  self-reliance  realizes 
them.  Self-confidence  sees  the  angel  in 
the  unhewn  block  of  marble ;  self-reli- 
ance carves  it  out. 

Life  is  an  individual  problem  that 
man  must  solve  for  himself.  Nature 
accepts  no  vicarious  sacrifice,  no.  vica- 
rious service.  Nature  never  recognizes 
a  proxy  vpte.  She  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  middleman — she  deals  only 
with  the  individual.  Nature  is  con- 
stantly seeking  to  show  man  that  he  is 
his  own  best  friend  or  his  own  worst 
enemy.  Nature  gives  man  the  option 
of  which  he  will  be  to  himself. 

All  the  athletic  exercises  in  the  world 
are  pf  no  value  to  the  individual  unless 
he  compel  those  bars  and  dumb-bells  to 
yield  to  him,  in  strength  and  muscle, 
the  power  for  which  he  himself  pays 
in  time  and  effort.  He  cannot  develop 
his  muscles  by  sending  his  valet  to  a 
gj'mnasium. 

The  medicine-chests  of  the  world  are 
powerless  in  all  their  united  eiforts  to 
h^lp  the  individual  until  he  reaches  out 
and  takes  for  himself  what  is  needed 
fqr  his  injlividual  weakness. 

*A11  the  religions  of  the  world  are  but 
speculations  in  morals,  mere  theories 
of  salvation,  until  the  individttal  re- 
alizes that  he  must  save  himself  by  rely- 
ing on  the  law  of  truth,  as  he  sees  it, 
and  living  his  life  in  harmony  with  it 
as  fully  as  he  can.  But  religion  is  not 
a  Pullman-car,  with  soft-cushioned 
seats,  where  he  has  but  to  pay  for  his 
ticket  and  some  one  else  does  all  the 
rest.  In  religion,  as  in  all  other  great 
things,  he  is  ever  thrown  back  on  his 
self-reliance.  He  should  accept  all 
helps,  but — he  must  live  his  own  life. 
He  should  not  feel  that  he  is  a  mere 
passenger;  he  is  the  engineer,  and  the 
train  is  his  life.  We  must  rely  on  our- 
selves or  we  merely  drift  through  ex- 
istence— losing  all  that  is  best,  all  that 
is  greatest,  all  that  is  divine. 

The  man  who  is  not  self-reliant  is 
weak,  hesitating  and  doubting  in  all  he 
does.  He  fears  to  take  a  decisive  step, 
because  he  dreads  failure,  because  he  is 
waiting  for  some  one  to  advise  him,  or 
because  he  dare  not  act  in  accordance 
with  his  o'WTi  best  judgment.  In  his 
cowardice  and  his  conceit  he  sees  all  his 
non-success  due  to  others.  He  is  "not 
appreciated,"  "not  recognized;"  he  is 
"kept  down."  He  feels  that  "society  is 
conspiring  against  him."  He  grows  al- 
most vain  as  he  thinks  no  one  has  had 
such  poverty,  such  sorrow,  such  afflic- 
tion, such  failure  as  have  come  to  him. 

The  man  who  is  self-reliant  seeks  ever 
to  discover  and  conquer  the  weakness 
within  him  that  keeps  him  from  the  at- 
tainment of  what  he  holds  dearest;  he 
seeks  within  himself  the  power  to  bat- 
tle against  all  outside  influences.  He 
never  stupefies  his  energies  by  the  nar- 
cotic of  excuses  for  inactivity.  He 
realizes  that  all  the  greatest  men  in 
history,  in  every  phase  of  human  effort, 
have  been  those  who  have  had  to  fight 
against  the  odds  of  sickness,  suffering, 
sorrow.  To  him  defeat  is  no  more  than 
passing  through  a  tunnel  is  to  a  trav- 
eler— he  knows  he  must  emerge  again 
into  the  sunlight. 

Man  to  be  great  must  be  self-reliant. 
Tiiotigh  he  may  not  be  self-reliant  in 
all  things,  he  must  be  self-reliant  in 
the  one  thing  in  which  he  would  be 
great.  This  self-reliance  is  not  the  self- 
snflSciency  of  conceit.  It  is  daring  to 
stand  alone.    Be  an  oak,  not  a  vine. 


Be  ready,  to  give  support,  but  do  not 
crave  it;  do  not  be  dependent  upon  it. 
To  develop  your  self-reliance  you  must 
see  from  the  very  beginning  that  life  is 
a  battle  you  must  fight  for  yourself — 
you  must  be  your  own  soldier.  You 
cannot  buy  a  stibstitute,  you  cannot 
win  a  reprieve,  you  can  never  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  The  retired  list  of 
life  is — death.  The  world  is  busy  with 
its  own  cares,  sorrows  and  joys,  and 
paj^s  little  heed  to  you.  There  is  but 
one  great  password  to  success — self- 
reliance. 

The  man  who  is  self-reliant  does  not 
live  in  the  shadow  of  some  one  else's 
greatness;  he  thinks  for  himself,  de- 
pends on  himself  and  acts  for  himself. 
In  throwing  the  individual  thus  back 
upon  himself  it  is  not  shtitting  his  eyes 
to  the  stimulus  and  light  and  new  life 
that  come  with  the  warm  pressure  of 
the  hand,  the  kindly  word  and  the 
sincere  expressions  of  true  friendship. 
True  friendship  is  rare.  Its  great  vahie 
is  in  a  crisis — like  a  life-boat.  Many  a 
boasted  friend  has  proved  a  leaking, 
worthless  "life-boat"  when  the  storm 
of  adversity  might  make  him  useful.  In 
these  great  crises  of  life  man  is  strong 
only  as  he  is  strong  from  within,  and 
the  more  he  depends  on  himself  the 
stronger  will  he  become  and  the  more 
able  will  he  be  to  help  others  in  the 
hour  of  their  need.  His  very  life  will 
be  a  help  and  a  strength  to  others,  as 
he  becomes  to  them  a  living  lesson  of 
the  dignity  of  self-reliance. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

> 

TRUE  HOSPITALITY 

Some  of  us  are  so  situated  that  we 
cannot  be  hospitable  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  We  have  no 
homes  where  we  may  welcome  friends 
and  acquaintances.  We  look  about  us  and 
see  beautiful  homes  into  which  a  guest 
rarely  enters — large  houses,  perfectly 
adapted  for  entertaining,  which  remain 
closed  to  all  but  the  home  circle  the 
whole  year  round;  and  we  wonder  why 
the  large  heart  and  the  large  house  do 
not  always  gO  together.  We  grieve  be- 
cause we  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
being  hospitable.  But  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  hospitable  heart  can  man- 
ifest itself  even  withotit  a  house.  We 
can  be  kind  and  generous  to  the  opin- 
ions of  those  we  meet,  yes,  even  to  their 
Ijeculiarities  and  their  weaknesses.  ■  We 
may  not  agree  with  their  views,  we  may 
even  feel  that  they  are  wrong  or  fool- 
ish, but  nevertheless  we  can  listen  to 
that  which  deeply  interests  them,  we 
can  open  our  hearts  to  the  confidences 
which  it  is  a  relief  to  them  to  give  us. 
A  young  girl  said,  "It  does  me  good  to 
see  Mr.  Brown.  He  knows  so  much  that 
I  should  be  content  just  to  listen  to 
him;  but  somehow  he  always  gets  me 
to  talking,  and,  what  is  more,  he  makes 
me  feel  as  if  he  really  enjoyed  talking 
with  me."  Could  she  have  better  de- 
scribed a  truly  hospitably-minded  per- 
son ? — Congregationalist. 

4. 

LOYAL  TO  HIS  MOTHER 

The  late  Dr.  John  Hall  told  of  a  poor 
woman  who  had  sent  her  boy  to  school 
and  college.  When  he  was  to  graduate 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  to  come,  but  she 
sent  back  word  that  she  could  not,  be- 
cause her  only  skirt  had  already  been 
turned  once.  She  was  so  shabby  she 
was  afraid  he  would  be  ashamed  of  her. 

He  wrote  back  that  he  didn't  care 
anything  about  how  she  went.  He  met 
her  at  the  station  and  took  her  to  a  nice 
l^lace  to  stay.  The  day  arrived  for  his 
graduation,  and  he  came  down  the 
broad  aisle  with  that  poor  mother, 
dressed  very  shabbily,  and  put  her  into 
one  of  the  best  seats  in  the  house. 

To  her  great  surprise  he  was  the  val- 
edictorian of  his  class,  ami  carried 
everything  before  him;  he  won  a  prize, 
and  when  it  was  given  him  he  went 
down  before  the  whole  audience  and 
kissed  his  mother,  and  said,  "Here, 
mother,  is  the  prize.  It  is  yours;  I 
would  not  have  had  it  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you." — Christian  Standard. 


No  premiums — no  schemes — all  your  money's 
worth  of  soap-quality. 

B.  T.  Babbitts 

Best  Soap 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  standard,  reliable,  perfect  laundry  soap.  No  other 
soap  so  economical  at  any  price.  Sells  and  satisfies  by  merit  only.  Your  full 
money's  worth  of  soap.  No  need  of  premiums  and  catch-penny  schemes  which  the 
soap-buyer  pays  for.  No  prerrtium  is  free — the  soap-buyer  pays  twice  its  cost,  and, 
oh,  how  cheap  and  worthless  is  premium  stuff  anyway!  When  you  want  soap,  get 
your  money's  worth  of  soap,  and  when  you  want  knick-knacks  and  jewelry,  buy 
them — you'll  save  money, — work, — and  clothes. 


You're  sure  of  Babbitt's  Soap 


B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


BESTFORTHE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haven't  a  regular,  healthy  movement  of  the 
bowels  every  day.  you're  sick,  or  will  be.  Keep  your 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
violent  physic  or  pill  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smootbest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keeping  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RCOiSTBREO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent,  Taste  Good,  Do  Good, 
Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,       60c  'Write 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chteago,  Montreal,  New  York,  322a 

KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  CLEAN 


NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

to  get  our  handsome  premiums. 


3  give  couches, 
'S,  beds,  mandolins, 
atones,  cameras,   bicycles  and 
valuable  premiums  to  per- 
sons who  will  distribute 
our  ilne  soaps*  per- 
fumes, extracts,  aud 
toilet  preparations. 
Goods  and  premiums 
sent  on  30  days  trial  and 
guaranteed.   No  advance 
payment  asked.  Our  book 
describes  them— rnrr 
seudforit.  It  is  r  (ICC. 

CROFTS  &  REED, 

842  850  Austin  Av. 
Dept.  a*   Chicago,  111. 


Buy  Direct 

from  lactory  at  -wholesale  prices 
you  pay  one  sma,U]>rotit  only.  Why 
pay  agents  and  dealers  high  prices. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days  free 
trial.  Warranted  SO  years.  120,000  sold. 
985.00  Arlineton  Oem  for.. $13.95 
Drop  Head  Arlliieton  Gem. .$15.50 

$50.00  Arlliietoii  for  $1?.00 

$65.00  Kenwood  for  $31.60 

I  Uther  Machines  at  $9,$10.50  &  $12 
Lart:re  illustrated  catalop:ue  and 
testimonials  free.    CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBureu  St.,B-T,     Cliicago,  111 


Black  Whiskers 

Buckingham's  Dye 

50  oentB  of  all  druggists  or      P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Nasbus,  N.  fi. 


BOYS -GIRLS 

and  Ladies — get  Wntches,  C.-iiueriis,  Air  Kiftes.  Rings, 
Silverw;ire  and  other  valuable  preuiiums  FREE 
for  selliue_-20  packages  of  our  IMPERIAL 
COURT  PLASTER  atlOceach.   Send  name  , 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with! 
premium  list  and  instructions.  Whensol<*  sendl 
us  the  $2.00and'.ve  will  forward  premium  you  \ 
select.    Write  for  outfit  to-day,  and  be  first 

in  your  to^vn  to  get  a  premium.  Address   

MAY  wool)  NOVELTY  CO..  8  ElmSt..DlAY>VUUU,lLL. 


Opportunities  in  Norttiern  Wisconsin 

The  manufacturer  as  ^^ell  as  the  fanner  can  find 
plenty  of  opi)ortunities  in  partially  developed  North- 
ern Wisconsin.  The  section  is  rich  and  capable  of 
development,  as  is  manifest  by  the  finely  cultivated 
farms  and  the  large  manufacturing  plants  in  that 
locality.  There  is  plenty  of  mineral,  hard-wood  tim- 
ber aud  land  for  all  who  desire  to  settle.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  on  application  to  W.  H.  Killen, 
Land  and  Industrial  Commissioner,  or  Jas.  C.  Pond, 
G.  P.  A.,  Colby  &  Abbot  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiL: 

=  W-^    EARN  MORE  MONEY  r 

=   Li  BY  HOME  STUDY  = 

iFREE  SCHOLARSHIPO  i 

E  TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  i 

Z  AMERICAS  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPOXDENCE,  Boston,  Mass.  = 
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THE  BOXERS  OF  CHINA 

are  attempting  to  solve  a  gigaKtic  problem, 
but  they  are  gblng  about  it  in  the  wrong 
way  and  will  never  succeed.  Some  people 
in  this  country  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
as^reat  a  puzzle  on  their  hands  in  selecting 
a  location  for  a  home.  They  will  certainly 
go  about  it  in  the  wrong  way  unless  they 
inspect  the  beautiful  farming  country  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  in  Marinette  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  crops  are  of  the  best,  work 
plenty,  fine  markets,  excellent  climate,  pure, 
soft  water ;  land  sold  cheap  and  on  long 
time.  Why  rent  a  farm  when  you  can  buy 
one  for  less  than  you  pay  for  rent  ?  Address 
C.  E.  Rollins,  Land  Agent,  161  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.L.Lanier^Mar 
tin.Tenn. , writes:' 
"Ilredaoed  my  velght  2  I  His.  in  15  days 
without  any  UDpleasaot  effeots  whatsTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense'. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


DO  YOl  KNOW 


of  any  worthy 
person  in  your 
neighborhood 
who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  hy  working  all  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Spring^field',  Oliio 

Jl^  ^fl^^         ■%  Send  us  your  address 

jV      «C  a  Udf  VUl  6  bow  to  make  «3  a  day 

M  JM  10  absolutely  sure;  we 

^BB^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  loc;ilil.y  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $:J  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROVAL  JIANUKACTllRINB  CO.,       Box206,  Uetrolt,  illicb. 

RF?sT  CAI  ICO  3%c.  yard 

gingham,  3%c.;  eeiLmlcsa  eocka,  S^^c;  blueing,  Ic;  soap,  Ic;  stove-polish,  2c.; 
gold  ring,  Ic;  jeans,  yard,  9j^c.;  spcctacloa,  3c.;  men'e  jeans  paota,  49c.; 
boy's  pants,  14c.;  men's  82.25  uhoea,  98c.;  men'3  shirts,  15c.;  dippers,  2c,; 
knives,  Sc.;  shoe-blackine,  Ic;  men's  wool  socks,  9Ji^c.;  box  tacks,  Ic; 
men's  fine  suits,  |3.98  ;  rice,  per  pound,  3c.;  oatmeal.  2}^c.;  smoking-tobacco, 
3>£o.     Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.  WILLARD  CO.,"t:hicago,  Illinois. 

The  biggest,  brightest  and 
best  Western  Weekly 
paper  in  existence.  Grand 
views  of  scenery,  stories  of 
adventure  and  full  min- 
ing reports  weekly.  Tenth  year.  Solely  to  introduce  the  paper 
it  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on  trial  for  lOc;  clubs  of  six  50c,;  12 
for$l.    Stamps  taken.    ILLUSTKATED  WEEKLY,  Denver,  Colo. 


IOg 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

    tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book  free 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE.  Box  F,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ECZEMA 


Facial  BIcmlshes.Tetter.Salt 
Rlieuiu,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
llead,  Rine  Worm,  Itclilne 
jPilcs,  Sore  Eyellda,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  .Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  85c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  1887  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  A  ^UAni\J'''EE-  Mvuth-HarpandZi- 
ADD*I  1*1  .111  lUI  1 'her  coiiibiued  ;  10  times 
IMWr  V  VI  IWIll/ louder  than  Mouth-Harp. 
Send  10  or  more  names  of  mouth-harp  players;  %vd  write 
them;  if  one  orders  you  get  $4  Harp-O-Chord  Free.  Illus. 
Cat.   Agts.  Wtd.    HARP  CO.,    65  L.  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


MAGIC  GOLDOMETER  ^'^'ti 

//i^  Sliver,  also  Rods  and  Needles.   Circular  SS  cents. 
B.  6.  STACFFER,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


TAir>I2  Wm>M  Expelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
I  Mr  C"11l  UKi'l  teed.  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIEI,D  &  CO.,  182  State  Street,  Ohlcaso. 

ja|=7A  iSHF?!    I         10  curious,  tinted  shells 
C»nEil-,I-,0  post-paid,  10  CENTS. 
J.  S.  LEONARD,  Falrvlew  Ave.,  Bridecport,  Conn. 

WE  PA  Y  S18  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with  rigs 
to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound.  Send  stamp. 
Javelle  Mfg.   Co.,  Dept.  68,  Parsons,  Kaksas. 

WANTFn  AfiPNT^  in  every  county  to  sen  "Family 
WWniCt»  >\UCni3  Memorials ;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  Campbell  &  Co.,  168  Plum  St.,  £)gln,  III. 

RCn  llfCTTIMIS  (^^^^13'  Sample  FB£E. 
OCII"IlCI  I  lllll  Dr.  F.  E.  Uay.BloominKtoii,  IlL 

rno'e  Vpiami  fnra  CI  at  druggists.  2Sc.  size  of  us. 
LUIS  S  Ill(2tiUla  lUlO  Ol    COG  CU£M.  CO.,  ClevoUod,  0. 
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SMILES  ill^ 


PEOGY 


When  Peggy  takes  her  basket  up 

Aud  off  to  market  goes, 
I'm  stupefied  to  wouder  at 

How  vex-y  much  she  knows. 
She  makes  her  way  between  the  stalls, 

And  with  judicial  air 
Decides  this  is  "so  aud  so" 

And  that  is  "pretty  fair." 

■  She  knows  if  fish  are  fresh  or  not, 

And,  wise  as  any  owl. 
She  differentiates  between 

A  chicken  aud  a  fowl. 
She  thumbs  the  breast-bone  of  the  one 

And  pulls  the  other's  legs; 
She  squints  her  pretty  eyes; 

To  test  new-laid  eggs. 

The  veg'table  must  be  just  right, 

For  with  a  critic's  eye 
She  scans  them,  not  inclined  to  pass 

Their  imperfections  by. 
She  calls  the  market-folks  by  name; 

Ah,  what  a  lot  she  knows, 
AYheu  Peggy  takes  her  basket  up 

And  off  to  market  goes. 

When  Peggy  does  the  marketing 
My  heart  with  pride  she  fills; 

I  go  along,  a  useless  thing. 
Except  to  pay  the  bills. 

— Xew  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


TO  MY  DOCTOR  IN  BED 

With  much  regret  I  hear  it  said 
That  you,  dear  doctor,  are  in  bed, 

Quite  invalided. 
For  you  the  uninviting  fare — 
The  broth,  the  gruel  made  with  care, 

The  milk— is  needed. 
I  mourn,  yet  griml.v  chuckle,  too. 
When  I  think  that  not  I,  but  you. 

Should  be  a  fixture; 
Not  I,  but  you,  must  sadly  sip 
With  utterly  unwilling  lip 

Some  awful  mixture; 
Not  I,  but  you,  must  now  obey 
What  dictatorial  doctors  say, 

So  interfering! 

—London  Punch. ' 

.1 

REFORMING  A  PARROT 

APiTTSBURGEH  who  Spent  a  part  of 
last  summer  in  England  tells  an 
incident  which  sadly  disturbed  the 
religious  peace  of  a  parish  in  Pen- 
zance. A  maiden  lady  of  that  town 
owned  a  parrot,  which  somehow  acquired 
the  disagreeable  habit  of  observing  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  "I  wish  the  old  lady  <would 
die."  This  annoyed  the  bird's  owner,  who 
spoke  to  her  curate  about  it.  "I  think  we 
can  rectify  the  matter,"  replied  the  good 
man.  "I  also  have  a  parrot,  and  he  is  a 
righteous  bird,  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  way  he  should  go.  I  will  lend  you  my 
parrot,  and  I  trust  his  Influence  will  reform 
that  depraved  bird  of  yours."  The  curate's 
parrot  was  placed  in  the  same  room  with  the 
wicked  one,  aud  as  soon  as  the  two  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  each  other  the  bad  bird 
remarked,  "I  wish  the  old  lad.v  would  die." 
Whereupon  the  clergyman's  bird  rolled  up  his 
eyes,  and  in  solemn  accents  added,  "We  be- 
seech thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord!"  The  story 
got  out  in  the  parish,  and  for  several  Sun- 
days it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  litany  at 
the  church  services.— Current  Literature. 


THE  GREATER  FOOL 

In  olden  times,  you  know,  every  king  had  a 
jester,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  his 
majesty  merry  b.v  pranks  and  witticisms.  A 
great  deal  of  familiarity  was  allowed  to 
these  men,  and  princes  sometimes  were  very 
fond  of  their  jesters. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  king  who  in  a  playful 
moment  handed  a  wand  to  his  favorite,  say- 
ing, "There,  keep  that  until  you  find  a 
greater  fool  than  yourself."  One  day  the 
king  became  very  ill,  and  seeing  the  jester 
among  the  attendants  in  his  sick-room  he 
summoned  him  to  his  bedside  and  said: 

"I  am  going  to  leave  you." 

"Indeed,  Your  Majesty,  how  is  that?" 

"I  am  going  on  a  journey." 

"A  short  one,  probably."  ' 

"No;  I  am  going  a  long  way  off." 

"But  Your  Majesty  will  return?" 

"I  shall  never  return." 

"Then  you  have  made  all  preparations,  no 
doubt,  and  everything  will  be  in  readiness 
for  you  when  you  reach  that  distant  land?" 

"I  have  made  no  preparations;  I  am  not 
ready." 

"What!  going  on  a  journey  from  which 
there  is  no  return,  and  nothing  sent  before 
you.  nothing  ready!  Allow  me  to  give  back 
to  you  the  waud  I  had  from  Y'our  Majesty's 
hand;  I  have  found  a  greater  fool  than  my- 
self."—Detroit  Tribune. 


STARTING  RIGHT 

"We  are  wedded  now,  my  darling,"  said  the 
husband  to  his  bride,  "aud  henceforth  we'll 
go  together  on  life's  journey  side  b.v  side. 
We  must  bear  each  other's  burdens,  help 
each  other  when  we  can,  and  to  make  life 
happier,  brighter,  each  must  for  the  other 
plan.  Let's  begin  this  ver.v  morning— to 
start  right  is  my  desire — just  you  get  up  now, 
m.v  precious,  and  construct  the  kitcheu  fire." 
Sad,  ah,  sad  his  disappointmeut,  courage  oozed 
from  every  ^jore,  when  his  sweet  young  wife 
responded,  "Say,  what  do  you  take  me  for?" 
—Boston  Post. 

A. 

FAR-SIGHTEDNESS 

In  a  certain  diminutive  city  flat  the  ^all- 
paper  had  grown  very  dingy,  but  the  land- 
lord had  persistently  refused  to  replace  it. 
At  last  the  teuant  said  to  his  wife: 

"It's  no  use,  Julia;  we  shall  have  to  put  on 
some  new  paper  at  our  own  expense." 

"And  take  all  the  trouble  to  scrape  off  the 
old?" 

"Certainly  not.  We'll  put  it  on  right  over 
the  other." 

"John!  And  make  the  rooms  smaller  still!" 
Christian  Endeavor  World. 

ITS  USE 

Two  Irisb  reserve  men,  who  "went  into  a 
hatter's  to  buy  a  hat,  were  delighted  with 
the  sample  shown  them,  inside  the  crown  of 
which  was  inserted  a  looking-glass. 

"What  is  this  glass  for?"  said  Pat. 

Mike,  impatient  at  the  display  of  such  igno- 
rance, exclaimed: 

"What  for?"  said  Mike.  "Why,  for  the  man 
who  buys  it  to  see  how  it  fits  him." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

4. 

FROM  FORCE  OF  HABIT 

An  absent-minded  professor  was  sitting  at 
his  desk  writing  one  evening,  when  one  of  his 
children  entered. 

"What  do  you  want?  I  can't  be  disturbed 
now." 

"I  only  want  to  say  good-night." 
"Never  mind  now;  to-morrow  morning  will 
do  as  well."— Spectator. 


HAD  READ  ABOUT  IT  BEFORE 

Mrs.  Rakestraw— "So  you've  finished  read- 
In'  the  biography  of  that  statesman.  Well, 
what  did  he  finally  die  of?" 

Rakestraw — "Why,  of  this  here  new  dis- 
ease that  we  read  about  so  much  lately.  I 
see  by  the  heading  of  the  chapter  that  the 
last  thirty  pages  in  the  book  is  about  the  ap- 
pendix." 

H. 

STILL  MORE  SO 

Oh!  now  in  the  car,  at  the  sermon  or  play 
We  think  of  Moore's  lines,  in  a  paraphrased 
way: 

You  may  air,  you  may  fumigate  furs  if  you 
will. 

But  the  odor  of  moth-balls  will  hang  round 
them  still. 

— L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FAMILY 

He  thought  it  safer  to  write  to  the  girl's 
father  for  her  hand.  He  was  an  ardent  lover, 
but  a  poor  spellei-,  and  his  note  ran:  "I  want 
your  datighter — the  flour  of  your  family." 

"The  flour  of  my  family  is  good,"  replied 
the  old  man;  "are  you  sure  it  isn't  my  dough 
you're  after?"— Yonkers  Statesman. 


RETROSPECTION 

Friend— "I  suppose  you  grieve  very  much 
over  the  death  of  your  husband?" 

Mrs.  Snooks— "Indeed  I  do.  If  I  had 
utilized  before  he  died  the  tears  I've  shed 
since  he  died  I'd  have  had  half  a  dozen  more 
dresses  than  I've  got  now." — Spare  Moments. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  A  GREAT  ANNOYANCE 

First  cook  (reading)— "Wanted,  to  go  to 
Connecticut,  a  first-class  cook.   Good  wages." 

Second  cook— "Niver  on  .vour  life!  Sure, 
isn't  that  where  they  make  alarum-clocks?" 
—Jewelers'  Weekly. 

SWALLOWING  YARNS 

Mother— "Dear  me!  The  baby  has  swal- 
lowed that  piece  of  worsted." 

Father— "That's  nothing  to  the  yarns  she'll 
have  to  swallow  if  she  lives  to  grow  up."— 
Spare  Moments. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

He- "No,  I  can't  afford  to  marry." 

She— "Why?  I'm  sure  the  tailor  woiild  trust 
.von  for  a  dress-suit  if  you  mentioned  papa's 
uame."— Detroit  News. 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

( One  of  the  portraits  from  "  Gems  From  the  Poets"  ) 


Gems 
From 
the 
Poets 
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i  The  Cream  of  | 

I  Poetical  1 

I  Literature  f 

1  *  1 

I  A  Delightful  Book  | 

I  Containing  = 

I  400  I 

=  Poems  and  Pictures  § 

1*1 

1  IT  IS  FULLY  i 

I  ILLUSTRATED  | 
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|HIS  work  contains  a  discriminating  collection  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  Gems  from  all  the  poets.  Only  rep- 
resentative productions  are  used,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
the  very  highest  class  of  literature.  It  contains  choice 
poems  for  all  moods,  all  occasions,  and  will  surely  please  every 
one.  It  is  the  only  low-priced  collection  of  poems  fully  illustrated. 
In  fact,  it  is  more  completely  illustrated  than  any  similar  work 
ever  issued,  either  high-priced  or  low-priced;  each  page  has  one 
or  more  illustrations.  The  designing  and  engraving  of  the  illus- 
trations alone  cost  at  least  $20,000.  The  pages  are  large — 7^  by 
10  inches — and  the  book  is  large  in  proportion.  In  addition  to 
the  large  list  of  poems  by  the  masters  of  literature  and  their 
superb  illustrations  the  work  contains  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  portraits  and  biographies  of  popular  poets. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  AITHORS  REPRESENTED 


WHITTIER 

BRYANT 

RILEY 

SWINBUR^fE 

DANTE 

TENNYSON 


SCHILLER 

SHAKSPERE 

LONQFELLOW 

POE 

BURNS 

MOORE 


MILTON 

ANGELO 

POPE 

SCOTT 

LOWELL 

HOLLAND 


HOOD 

SHELLEY 

WORDSWORTH 

HOWE 

BYRON 

EMERSON 


We  feel  free  in  saying  that  no  better  value  has  ever  been  offered  by  any 
paper  than  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this  great  work  for  40  cents. 


We  Will  5end  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  Gems  From  the  Poets- for 


40  Cents 


(  when  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and'Fireside.    Postage  paid  by  us.    Order  by  Premium  No.  26. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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INDEX  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


VOLUME  XXIIL— October  i,  1899,  to  September  i5,  J900 
lArticIes  are  indexed  by  the  number  of  the  issue  in  which  they  appear.    The  volume  begins  with  the  first  of  October,  and  the  issues  are  numbered  regularly  from  I  to  24.    *Illustrated  article 
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as  soil  improNers   17 

house  floor   22 

houses    12 

in  reach  of  I'M  1   8 

on  farms   2 

Preventing  sitting   7 

I'toflt   ]0,  19 

and  pleasure  in  poultry.  13 

in  pure  breeds  ".  .  9 

Protecting  against  cold..  8 
Pure  breeds  and  profits..  4 

Quality  and  breeds  20 

Records... 4,  5,  10,  12,  13,  15 

Rouen  ducks   22 

Secluded  nests   22 

Selecting  breeds  9,  14 

Sell  surplus  males   21 

Shade  in  warm  weather.  22 
Shelter  in  all  seasons....  14 

Shipping  chicks   6 

Sitters  and  non-sitters.  ...  24 

Small  combs   ig 

flocks    10 

"     in  villages   12 

Soft  food   7 

Special  characteristics. ...  23 
Squabs,   broilers  and  ca- 
pons   9 

feeding    ig 

Straw-color    is 

Sulphur  as  disinfectant...  6 

„    ^       "     food    18 

Sunflower-seeds   6,  18 

Swollen  eyes  and  heads. 3,  11 

Table  scraps   7 

Testing  eggs   5 

thermometers    1 

Throat  diseases   1 

Toulouse  geese   2 

Trough  for  winter   6 

Turkey    2I 

incubator   i|  g 

Unsuccessful  hatching   15 

Vices  of  poultry   2 

Water  for  ducklings  16 

Warmth  and  eggs   4 

Warm-weather  shipments.  18 

Weeds   17 

Weights  of  breeds   2 

When  they  will  pay  23 

Whitewash   1,  19 

Yards  and  droppings   15 

Queries 

GENERAL 

Alfalfa-  7,  9 

Apple  pomace  .'  10 

Applying  manure   10 

Ashes    7 

and  poultry  dropping..!  16 

Axle-grease    10 

Balanced  rations   16 

Bean- weevil    24 

Beet-sugar  industry   7 

Bordeaux  mixture   19 

Broom-corn  culture  1,  8 

Buckwheat  hay   1 

Cabbage-worms    19 

Canada  thistle*   2 

Carp  questions.  J   19 

Carriage-varnish    16 

Castor-bean  culture  23 

Cement  walks   16 

Cistern  in  clay  soil   22 

Concrete  walls   7 

Cooking  food  for  hogs...  10 

Corned  beef   12 

Cow  manure   7 

Cream  rising   3 

(turrant  wine   ly 

Disinfecting  cistern-water  16 

Drilling  glass  2,  *5 

Egg-eafing  dogs   14 

Fertilizers    10 

Fire-brick    7 

Borage  crop   8 

Fractional  currency   12 

Furniture-polish  ..'   12 

Glass,  cement  for   17 

Gypsum    7 

Hardening ,     plaster  of 

Paris    8 

•lohnson  grass   1 

Keeping  dried  apples   1 

squashes    16 

Lawn  8,  10 

Leather  cement   1 

Lily  bulbs   9 

Millet  hav   24 

Mottled  butter   14 

Mushroom  culture   16 

Osage-orange  fence   1 

Plaster  of  Paris  cement.  19 

Poison-ivy    23 

Potato  scab   14 

seedlings    12 

Preserving    and  pickling 
cucumbers    21 

butter    17 

maple-syrup    8 

Protecting   harness  from 

ntice    9 

Renewing  paint   19 

Rich  milk   3- 

Rose  cnttings   12 

Smoke-house   22 

Smut  in  barle.v   8 

Sodding  a  yard   1 

Sorrel   .■   19 

Sowing  blue-grass  seed...  22 

Squasii-bugs    12 

Stains  on  egg-shells   12 
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Stink-bugs   21 

Striped  bugs   19 

Tanning  hides   G 

Time  to  out   timbiT  for 

fence-posts    24 

AVeevil  in  peas  and  beans  14 

Whitewash    17 

AVild  onions   1 

Wiuteiiug  cabbages   5 

Wire-fence  tool*   2 

VETERINAUY  QUERIES 


Actinomycosis   

 1,  8,  16,  18,  22, 

Abortion  7,  8, 

Abscesses  9,  14,  19, 


.  .2,  5,  C,  18, 


18, 


.6,  10, 


Agalactia   16, 

Always  pawing  

Amaurosis   

Anasarca   

Ankylosis  broken  

Anthrax   1, 

Apoplexy   

Arrested  development. . . . 

Ascarides   

Asthma   

Had  habit  

Barrenness   ^ . . .  .6, 

Bitter  milk  5, 

Blackleg   

Blcedlug  uddei  

Blindness   

Blind  pigs.  . . 
Bloody  milk. 

Bog-spavin   

or  thorough-pin  

Botaliau  duct  not  closed. 

Botriomycosis   

Brain  disease  

Broken  leg  

Bruised  withers  

Castrating  young  boars.  . 

Castration   

Cause  of  death  

 14,  10,  17 

Chest-plague   

Chronic  disease  

Coagulating  milk.. 

Colic  

Collar-boil   

Contracted  tendons  

Corn   

cobs   

Cough   7, 

Cowpox   

Cow  throws  up  her  food. 

Cramps   

Crippled  horse  

Crooked  legs  

Curb   

Cutaneous  eruption  

Bamaged  hoof  

Dark,  thick  urine  

Defective  udder  

Diabetes   8, 

Diarrhea   

Difficulty  of  breathing... 
Diseased  brain"  9, 

eyes   

ovaries  

sheep   

swine  

tendons   

tooth   

Disordered  digestion  

Distemper   6, 

Dog  distemper  6, 

louse   

Dry  teats  1,  12,  14, 

Dysentery   

Ear-w'orm   

Effects  of  dehorning  

Egg-sucking  dogs  

Elephantiasis  

Epileptiform  fits  5, 

Eruption   10, 

Esojihagocele   

Enlarged  glands  

Failing  in  milk  yield.... 
Fails  to  come  in  heat.... 

Fatty  degeneration  

Feeding  a  brood-mare  . 

Fistula   7, 

Fistulous  sores  8, 

withers    o 

Fits    11 

Flaxseed-meal    18 

Fleas    21 

Flies  on  cattle  17,  19 

Foaming  cream  •. ...  12 

Foot-evil    7 

Frozen    21 

Garget  1,  12,  18,  22,  24 

Gastro-enteritis   12 

Gestation  period,  long  21 

Harness-oil    36 

Heaves  3,  6,  8,  15,  17,  18 

Hemoglobinuria    21 

Hemorrhage   23 

in  lungs   23 

Hereford  cattle   13 

Hernia    12 

Hide-bound   8 

Hole  in  cow's  teat   11 

Hydrocele    2 

Impetigo   15 

Impotent    20 

Incontinence    8 

Infectious  abortion   13 

Inflammation  of  brain...  3 

Influenza    11 

Injured  cow  22,  23 

knee   10 

Insufficient  perspiration..  15 

Itching    18 

Keeping  hams   17 

Kicking   9,  19 

Knots  on  shoulders  IC 

Knuckles  over  2,  12 

Lameness   

 3,  0,  11,  14,  15,  22,  23 

Lard-worms    9 

Legs  swelled  and  stiff....  19 

Lice  2,  9,  15,  17 

Lump  on  hock-joint   3 

Lung  disease   24 

Luxation  of  patella  6,  11 

Lymphangitis   8,  12 

Mange  7,  12,  22,  23,  24 

Meadow-grasshopper  eggs  10 

Melanosarcoma    14 

Milk  comes  in  a  spray. ...  5 

fistula    3 

Millet  hay  and  abortion..  11 
Morbid  growth  11,  14,  20 

hoofs    7 

Nasal  discharge.  ..  .11,  14,  15 
Navicular  disease.  .14,  23,  24 

Nephritis  in  hogs   9 

Nose-bleed    22 

Nymphomania   17,  20 

Oillsh  smell   14 

Old    age    and  defective 
teeth    2 

sore    12 

Opaque  cornea   1 

Ophthalmia   

 8,  11.  14,  15,  20,  22 

Out  of  condition   14 

Overeating  corn   7 

Paralysis   9,  17 

Paraplegia   2,  5 

I'aresis  in  the  bind  quar- 
ters  11 

Peculiar  ailment   1 

Pink-eye    1 

Plica  polonica   7 
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Pneumonia   14,  17 

Poll-evil  11,   13,  24 

Pony  mare   15 

I'rolapsus  of  vagina  6,  16 

Proud-flesh    11 

Purslane    3 

Pyemia   19,  22 

Pyemic  arthritis   19 

Rabies   15,  18 

Raising  colt  by  hand....  21 

Respiratory  disorder  22 

Ring  bone  4,  13 

worm  9,  14,  17 

Roarer   3,  23 

Saliva  fistula   1 

Sand-crack    10 

Scabby  sore   7 

teats    10 

Scalded    20 

Sear  on  hip  24 

Scours    3 

Scratches  ....3,  5,  11 

Seedy  wall   19 

Self-sucking  cows   16 

Septic  cellulitis   22 

endometritis    18 

Several  questions.  ..  .9,  15,  24 
Shakes  head  when  hitched  6 

Shedding  hair   9 

Shrunken  udder   3 

Sick  cats   1 

horses    20 

sheep    12 

sows    10 

Side-bones   3 

Skin  disease  10.  12 

"      in  mane  and 

tail    3 

disease  of  lambs   17 

Slavers   13 

Snotty  sheep   2 

Sore  feet   1 

gums  and  swollen  legs.  2 

spots    18 

teats  8,  9 

throat    17 

tongues   15 

Spavin  and  ringbone.....  4 

Splint   3,  5 

Staggers    16 

Stiffness    5 

Stiff  sow   15 

Stomach-worms    15 

String-halt    5 

Swelled  head  17 

legs   1,  7 

Swelling  on  neck  12 

Swiuc-plague  9,  10,  19 

or  lung- worms  20 

Tendon  severed   11 

Tetanus   23 

Thrush    18 

Troublesome  to  milk  23 

Tuberculosis. 7,  10,  18,  20,  23 

Tumor   19,  23 

ladder  full  of  sores   5 

Unclean  skin   15 

Unthrifty    3 

Uterine  catarrh   5 

Vertigo  14,  17.  24 

Veterinary  book   21 

Vitiated  appetite  8,  9,  16 

Voracious  pup   3 

Warbles  .5,  7,  14 

Warts  5,  14,  21 

Water,  colored   24 

W'eak  in  hind  quarters... 

 2,  13,  19 

Wind  broken   17 

galls    3 

Wire-fence  cut   5 

Wolf-tail    1 

Worms.  10,  11,  23 

in  cats  5,  9 

"  pigs   :.  7 

•'  sheep  2,  8,  9 

GARDEN  QUERIES 

Beans    11 

Belgian-hare  skins  20 

Bitter  cucumbers....   4 

Blackberry,  earliest   1 

Blue-husk  tomato   15 

Bulletins  on  feeding  stuffs  9 

Bunching  asparagus  10 

Cabbage,  best  family   10 

plants  damping  off   12 

Canning  industry  9,  11 

gedar  sawdust   15 
elery    19 

plants    10 

Coffee-berry   20 

Corn  and  fertilizers   14 

Cucumber  blight   16 

bugs   12,  16 

Dent  corn   10 

English  bean   4 

Fertilizer,  best  13 

Garden-spot,  making  a...  2 

Grubs  on  rhubarb   7 

Hog-pasture   J.1 

Horse-bean   .  1 

Kohlrabi   12 

Lice  on  carnations   20 

Manuring    for  vegetable 

crops    10 

Market-gardeners'  paper. .  7 

Morels    22 

Xitrogen  and  ammonia...  16 

Onion  sets   10 

winter    1 

Raspberries   20 

Rhubarb  from  seed   14 

plants   20 

Root  crops  and  onions. ...  17 
Soil  for  forcing  vegetables  9 

Squash   1 

vine  borer   9 

Strawberries   to  fertilize 

Warfield    11 

Tomatoes,  earliest   13 

forcing    21 

Truflles    20 

A'^alue  of  novelties   13 

Vegetable  trade,  establish- 
ing   13 

Worms  on  blue-husk  to- 
mato-plants   22 

ORCHARD  QUERIES 

Anjou  pears  rotting  19 

Ants,  killing   18 

Apple  and  pear  seedlings.  18 

best    12 

not  fruiting   4 

seedlings   3 

shade-trees    11 

trees  not  fruiting   11 

twig  borer   20 

Apricots  dropping  20 

not  fruiting   3 

Ashes  and  scab   9 

Barked  trees   17 

Bark  splitting   16 

Barren  plum-trees   24 

Bartlett  pear  orchard....  11 

Basswood    18 

Ben  Davis  apple   11 

Black  scale   9 

Blackberry  culture   4 

Blight   24 

Book  on  pear  culture....  11 

Borers  13,  17,  19 

Brown-rot  and  mildew...  3 

Budding  the  orange   18 

Catalpa    14 


Cherries  dropping  off. ...  13 

not  bearing   12 

•'    fruiting   4 

Cherry  mildew   21 

sprouts    3 

tree  not  blooming  24 

Chestnuts    3 

Clover  or-  rye   17 

Codling-moth    16 

Composting  manure   9 

Corn  in  orchard   13 

Cranberry  culture   1 

Curculio  9,   13,  17 

Currant-bushes  dropping 

fruit    12 

transplanting   21 

Cuttings,  planting  23 

Diseased  bark  21 

European  larch-wood  15 

Evergreens    13 

Fence-post,  trees  for  15 

Fertilizers  for  grapes   9 

Fire-blight    21 

Fruit  blossoms   18 

preservative    1 

Gano  and  Ben  Davis  a|)- 

ples   9 

Grafting  3,  4.  16 

cherry  and  plum   7 

fruit  and  nut  trees   10 

grapes   5 

pear  on  apple   11 

the  orange   21 

"   wild  grape   12 

Grass  in  orchards   12 

Greedy  scale   23 

Hawthorn    3 

High  cultivation   5 

Humbug,  a   15 

Injured  pear-tree  8,  11 

Influence  of  stock  on  graft  6 
Insects  in  dried  apples...  11 

Iron-dust  fertilizer   5 

Kerosene  and  water  spray  16 

Kiln-drying  fruit  22 

Leaf  cruinpler  1,  12 

curl   3,  19 

eating  worms.   17 

Locust  grove   9 

Loudon  raspberry   9 

Lump  on  peach-trees  12 

Mildew  on  currants  13 

Monilia   19 

Moving  an  orchard   24 

Mulching    13 

Orchard-grass  in  orchard.  22 
Osage-orange  seedliugs...  17 
Oyster-shell  bark-louse...  22 

Papaws  dropping   23 

Pasturing  an  old  orchard.  17 

Peach-borers    7 

Pear  blight   24 

queries    5 

tree  the   12 

Picking  and  crating  straw- 
berries   16 

Pine  sawdust   9 

Planting  small  fruits  23 

Plant-lice   3,  22 

Plum,  best  ^   3 

"  knot    12 

leaf  plant-louse....  21 

rot    18 

trees  not  bearitig.  .  .3,  4,  18 
■'       ■■   blooming   ....  18 

Pruning  apple-trees  6,  17 

black  currants   5 

grape-vines    1 

old  fruit-trees   6 

peach-trees   12 

soft  maples   16 

trees    13 

ftuince  culture   4 

flowers  and  fruit  drop- 
ping off   8 

Raspberry  queries   20 

Red  cedar  seedlings.  ..  .3,  14 

,  rust    23 

Roots  injured  in  winter.  .  1 

Rose-bugs   17,  20 

Rust,  strawberry   1 

Sand-cherry    18 

San  Jose  scale   19,  23 

Scalding  water  as  an  in- 
secticide   12 

Scoring  bark  of  plum-trees  6 
Scrufy  bark  scale.8.  11,  13,  18 

Spined  soldier-bugs   22 

Spray  for  apple-worm....  13 

Spraying    15 

cucumbers   and  squash- 
vines   18 

fruit-trees    16 

plum-trees    16 

Strawberry  culture   5 

in  Mississippi   9 

marketing    17 

queries    20 

soils  for  and  time  to  set  24 

varieties   21 

Sugar-maple    9 

Sulphur  and  lard  on  fruit- 
trees   11 

Time  to  plant  fruit-trees.  15 
Transplanting    trees  and 

bushes   3.  11 

Unsuitable     varieties  of 

grapes    11 

Vineyard,  neglected   1 

Water-cored  apples   11 

Whitewashing  fruit-trees.  6 

Woolly-aphis    5 

Wrapping  young  trees.  ...  7 

POULTRY  QUERIES 

Ailment-  of  cochin   3 

American  Sebrights  13 

Animal-meal   17.  23 

Bantams    14 

Black  i-ggs   23 

Minorcas    8 

Spanish   17 

Blindness    6 

Blood  spots  in  eggs   15 

Bowel  disease   15 

Brahmas    2 

Brassy  feathers   14 

Breed  for  timber-land....  13 

"  town  lots  24 

Bulky  foods   9 

Capons    18 

Charcoal    3 

Cockerels   2 

Color  of  yolks   11 

Coops  and  incubation....  22 
Crossing    12 

non-sitters    22 

turkeys    1 

Cut  bone   11 

Dark  eggs   21 

Disease  of  young  pigeons.  4 
Distinguishing    a  g  ^  of 
fowls    5 

the  sex   11 

Drop  oft'  the  roost   5 

Dying  in  the  shells   14 

Dysentery  in  turkeys....  23 

Early  laying   18 

East  Indian  ducks   7 

Eggs  for  hatching   5 

Feeding  3,  10,  16 

bone    3 

Frozen  combs   17 

Gapes    14 

Gluten-meal    13 

tJreeu  bone   10 

rye    11 


Hard  crop   23 

Hay  in  winter   1 

Heads  naked   15 

Heating  a  poultry-house. .  9 

Incubation    7 

lucubator   13 

chicks    15 

Indigestion   2,  20 

Insects  in  gizzard   19 

Lameness  3,  10 

Large  egg   4 

Legliorus    12 

Leg-weakness   24 

Lice    11 

in  nests   12 

on  cage-birds  ^  . .  2 

Limber-neck   12 

Loss  of  voun'g  turkeys.     .  20 

Mating  fowls   14 

Maturity  of  Leghorns....  1 

Mites   18 

Molting    1 

Overfeeding   14 

Packing  eggs  '10 

Parasites  on  chicks   19 

Peculiar  egg   1 

I'ickiug  ducks   21 

the  comb   14 

I'igeous    16 

I'lymouth  Rocks  3,  11 

Poultry  depredators......  11  . 

house   6 

I'reserviug  eggs  12,  14 

Profitable  geese   7 

Range,  the   17 

Rattling  in  the  throat....  11 

Salt  for  poultry   3 

Scalded  legs   14 

Several  questions   5 

Shapes  of  efegs   9 

Soft-shell  eggs  15,  18 

Sore  heads   9 

on  heads  and  feet  20 

Space  required  22 

Swelling  on  foot   11 

Swollen  heads  13,  19 

Tarred  paper   5 

Temperature  in  brooders.  23 

Tonics    13 

Turkeys   7,  11 

breeds    8 

young    17 

Wild  geese.   2 

Grange 

Businesslike  organization.  13 

-Business  training   15 

Candid  view,  a   15 

Cigarette-smokers   20 

Columbian     grange  pro- 
gram   11 

Co-operation    17 

Curiosity  in  the  child....  14 
Debt   the    foundation  of 

trouble    16 

Editorial  notes  6,  9,  11 

12,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21.  22,  24 
Educating    '  the  school 

board    12 

Educational  association 

principles    24 

Fraud    15 

Gather  the  little  ones  in.  20 

Get  books   10 

Grange  and  trusts,  the...  12 

cottage,  a   9 

in  Ohio,  the  24 

reports    14 

work    7 

Have  faith  18 

How  our  grange  was  or- 
ganized   23 

Illinois  state  grange   8 

Live  grange  a  good  ad- 
vertisement   15 

Blagazinc  fund   7 

Man  with  the  ballot  22 

Xational  grange,  the.....  6 

legislation  9,  11 

New  books   7 

granges    15 

year,  the   7 

Ohio  state  grange   6 

Organize  a  grange   14 

Parliamentary  drill   15 

Partisan   ijolitics    in  the 

grange    13 

Pointers    13 

I'rogressive  farmer's 

views    20 

Pure-food  legislation  16 

Questions  for  discussion..  10 
Report  of  commission  of 

education    14 

Rural   mail   delivery  -and 

good  roads   7,  8 

Success  of  the  grange...  16 
Thirsting  for  knowledge.  17 

Traveling  library   8 

Trusts    9 

Two  typical  communities.  10 

Vote  as  we  pray  22 

Wanted — a  boy   13 

We  are  proud   9 

AVisconsin  Institute  bulle- 
tin   11 

Wise  (?)  man,  a   15 

What  it  means  to  be  a 
granger    8 

Household 

About  the  house   10 

Acorn  lace*  20 

AU-haliowe'en    2 

Aprons*    6 

Baby's  needs   13 

Bad  habits   15 

Baked  pears  22 

Bananas  in  India   1 

Battenberg     collar  and 
cuff's*    6 

work*    15 

Beautify  your  farms  23 

Bed  and  bedding   16 

slippers*    3 

Bill  of  camp  fare   20 

Bit  of  Easter  history....  13 

Bonbon-bag  .  23 

Borrowing  habit   5 

Breakfast  and  tea  cakes. .  10 

Buttermilk    11 

Buttonholes    8 

Campiug  life  and  outfits.  19 

Canning  hens   1 

Card  etiquette   8 

Care  of  canaries   18 

Carrying  Easter  joy   13 

Cheese  dishes   11 

Cherries  are  ripe   19 

Cherry  ripe   14 

Children's  Christinas  pres- 
ents   5 

diet    22 

eyes   1 

Christmas  in  other  lands.  6 

Closets   :   2 

Clover  and  pineapple  lace  22 

CoCoa  caramels   23 

Colds    13 

('olonial  Thanksgiving....  3 

Colorado  sunbonnet  22 

Country  home  in  winter. .  7 

sick-room    16 

Corn-husk  mats   17 

Courtesy  and   good  man- 
n<'rs    <> 


Cranberry  jelly.  . . ;  _  1 

Crape-paper  lamp-mats*..  14 

Crazj-  point-lace*   22 

Cream  cookery   4 

Creeping-aprons    1 

Crocheted  fan-lace*  18 

pincushion-cover*   21 

point-lace*    13 

powder-horns    11 

Crocheting  vs.  darning...  5 

Cross-stitch*    8 

Curfew  bell,  the*  17 

Currant  wine....  21 

Cushions    9 

Custom  of  treating   4 

Daffodil  luncheon   14 

tea    12 

Dandelion  cordial   12 

Desserts   8,  23 

Dictionary  girl   23 

Disposing  of  magazines. .  13 

Doilies*  1,  2,  16 

Dolls    6 

Don't  worry  12 

Dressing  for  camping....  19 
Dried-apple  delicacies....  14 

Earache    15 

Easter  flowers-.   13 

for  the  children   13 

souvenir*   13 

Economy  in  dress   9 

Egg  dainties   8 

Elderberries    21 

Evening  entertainment ...  9 

Face-cream    3 

Fan-lace*    21 

Farm  "at  home,"  a   3 

life,  attractive   3 

Fashionable  collar*   11 

Fashion  hints   6 

Fish  receipts   10 

Flower  games   22 

lore    24 

Four  good  receipts   9 

From  a  sister  reader. ...  12 

strawberries    15 

Furnishing  the  kitchen...  11 

Good  receipts   13 

to  know  21 

Gooseberry  receipts   17 

■Grandmothei-'s  pocket- 

case  .   12 

Hair  chains*   6 

Handkerchief  border*....  2 
Hints  from  my  neighbors.  19 

here  and  there   10 

on  various  subjects....  ,7 
to  housekeepers....:...  5 

Home  education   8 

made  cheese   1 

nursing    16 

topics   22 

training  for  daughters..  21 
Honey  and   its  adultera- 
tion   21 

Household  garden   12 

hints   ;  1,  8 

House-plants    9 

How  not  to  do  it   23 

the  Sixth  celebrated  Me- 

-  morial  day   16 

"Ilka    mickle    makes  a 

muckle"   :  . . . .  14 

Interest   to   farmers  and 

farmers'  wives   10 

In  the  world  of  nature...  18 
Items  glejined  at  the  ex- 
position   14 

Kitchen,  the   1 

Labor-day  celebration....  23 
Language ,  which  baby's 

presence  produces   18 

Learned  from  an  expert.  18 

Learning  to  row*  22 

Legend  of  the  pansy   1 

Leisure  problem,  the  24 

Letter-writing    19 

Lewis    Carroll    and  his 

child  friends   2 

Literature      of  various 

kinds   2 

Little  girl's  wardrobe*...  5 

invalids    15 

Maize  sociable,  a   7 

Make  the  test  and  see. ...  24 
Making    money    on  the 

farm   23 

Maple-syrup    2 

Marking  table-linen   7 

Mayflower,  the   3 

Meats    14 

Mending  dolls   7 

Mildew  on  sweet-peas....  18 

Mother  and  child   18 

birthday   ;   9 

outlook,  the   3 

Mulberries   20 

My  lady's  color   19 

K^eck-ribbons*     17 

Nickel    saved    is  nickel 

earned    9 

New  use  for  palette-knife  4 

year's  resolutions   10 

Nothing  new  .-   24 

October    sweets  and 

pickles   1 

Old  sampler  ,.  20 

One  Fourth  of  July  19 

Our  country's  birthday...  20 

Outing  suggestions  22 

Pansy  crochet*   7 

Pickles    21 

Picnic  lunch   21 

Picture-framing*    11 

Pies,  making   6 

Pineapple  doily*   20 

star   11,  *15 

Point  and  diamond  lace*.  22 

Poison-ivy  remedy  22 

Poisonous  plants   21 

Portrait  party   7 

Preparing  vegetables  20 

Preserve  the  complexion 

 10,  15 

I'rnnes,  figs  and  dates.  . .  17 

Puddings   ;   22 

Puff-case    7 

Pussy  wants  a  corner....  20 
Ready  for  emergencies..  8 

Reducing  flesh   1 

Reflections   ^  . . .  9 

Rheumatism  of  the  joints  2 

Rhubarb    18 

Rice   14 

Sacrifice  of  service   16 

Sauces    15 

School-dresses*    23 

'Sconset  china-closet*....  1 
Selfish  woman  traveling..  22 

September  hints   24 

Serviug    '21 

Sewing-ropm    17 

Shetland  floss   9 

Shirt-waists    12 

Simplify  home  work   8 

Soap  receipts   7 

Social,  a   10 

Some  good  things   3 

seasonable  hints   24 

Soups    7 

Spring  chickens   17 

Star  lace  pattern*   11 

Stocking-tops*   4,  5 

Stuffed  compote   1 

St.  Valentine's  day   9 

Styles  of  letter-writing.  .  7 

Success,  a   20 

Suet  pudding  24 


Summer  idyll  21 

Sunbonnets"  ,  18 

Sunday  rest   18 

Table-centers*   19 

Talk  to  farm  boys   5 

Tartlets    7 

Tatted  edging*   16 

lace*    7 

Tatting  collar*   9 

Teaching  children  to  be 

useful    3 

Tested  receipts  21 

Thanksgiving  day   4 

entertaining  . .".   4 

This  and  that   2 

Three  receipts   16 

Timely  suggestions  22 

To  be  independent   8 

Tomatoes   23 

Train  the  boy   20 

Tra.v-cloth*    8 

Turkey,'  the.   3 

-Unexpected  poetry..."   5 

Uses  of  skim-milk   10 

Utilizing  home  topics  11 

Vacation  suggestions  18 

Valentines    9 

Vegetables  in  general  and 

particular   20 

Waist-form*    12 

Warm    days    and  warm 

tempers    19 

Washing  bedding   3 

■Weaver-bird  lace*   8 

Wedding-cakes    15 

AVheel-edging  24 

When  company  comes.  11 

invited  to  dinner   11 

the  boy  goes  from  home  18 

Whitewash    1 

AVhy  eggs  are  high   2 

AA'ith  two  quarts  of  mo- 
lasses  21 

walnuts   20 

Woman  who  drives   13 

AA'^omen's    clubs    in  the 

country    14 

AVorkaday  world  23 

AA'ork-box  and  spool-case*  22 

AA'rinkles    4 

Veast,  fresh   4 

Yule-tide    7 

Fireside 

Absolute  in  lier  household.  24 
Amphibious  automobile. . .  3 

Apples    9 

Black  walnut,  the   15 

Boer  names  ■.  12 

women    15 

Brides  with  closed  eyes..  18 

Canada's  peat-bogs^  16 

Care  of  pets  17 

Case  of  long  standing  19 

Chestnut  farms  of  Italy. .  14 
Chicago  drainage-canal...  10 

Chickiey  Cross-Roads   23 

Chinese  etiquette   17 

Christmas  at  a  pueblo....  6 

cheer    6 

Clodhopper,  a   18 

Cocoa-bean    20 

Cooling  water  without  ice  21 

Cost  of  a  dining-car  11 

Croft  combine,  the   1 

Curious  experiment   19 

Docking  horses   9 

Ex-presidents    11 

Fair  fight,  a*.1.5,  16,  17.  18,  19 
Famous  European  trains.  11 
Florence      during  holy 

week   I3 

Foreign  immigration   16 

Foceuoon  and  afternoon..  12 

French  time  standard  16 

Fun  in  cartoons   8 

George  Collins'  atonement 

 *11,  *12,  *13,  *14 

Gloves   13 

Golden  rule  of  exercise. .  2 
Growth  of  American  cit- 
ies   12 

Headache-powders    7 

House  plans   9 

How  beads  are  made  24 

Letty  feathered  her  nest  24 

Japanese  New-year   7 

Jewelry,  our   11 

Manila  women  lapidaries.  24 

Mother-of-pearl  16 

Moving  a  circus  by  rail..  16 

?iational  emblems   12 

Navy  officers'  life   5 

New  use  for  carpet-tacks  15 

Ocean  graveyard   11 

Paris  and  London   16 

Passing  the  customs  11 

Passion  play  of  1900   24 

Petrified  forests    3 

Pioneer  tales   22 

Porto  Rico  manufactures.  19 

Production    15 

*iuecr  towns  14 

Railway  mail  service....  12 
Removal  of  the  negro....  5 
Riches  in  the  Transvaal.  8 

Rustic  nobleman,  a*  

2-3  4  5 
Salt-making  .' . .'. . .'  ,10 

Second  Jackson  23 

Seeking  hidden  treasures.  11 
Servant  question  in  Ger- 
many   8 

Seven-o'clock  train   1 

Seven-room  house*   3 

Sierre  Leone   13 

Small  inventions   10 

Smoking  before  tobacco..  2 

Sons  to  be  proud  of  13 

Southern  cross,  the  14 

Story  of  an  overflow* .... 

 6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

Strange  wedding  customs.  17 
Superstitions    of  Navajo 

Indians    2 

Swedish  customs   12 

Thanksgiving  reminder. . .  4 

Tortoise-shell   2 

Two  old  Crusoes  22 

Venus  and  its  mysteries.  2 

"\A  alking  up-stairs   6 

AVheelers  welcome  20,  21 

AA'ilhelmina's  sayings   7 

Why  apples  discolor  when 
cut    9 

Poetry  • 

Afterwhiles   ^  2 

All  in  the  day's  work....  18 

At  the  'phone   19 

Autumn  leaves  2 

Average  man,  the   7 

Baby  asleep   3 

Because  thou  knowest....  22 

Choosing,  the   9 

Christmas  carol   6 

Clod  and  the  genius,  the.  0 

Commencement-time   20 

Compensation    13 

Concerning  trusts   2 

Conscience     and  future 

judgment    1 

Dandelion    17 

Double  tragedy,  a   11 

Easter  song,  an   14 

Kiivirnnuu'Ut    12 


September  15,  1900 


19 


fExpausion    1 

[Bxperieuoe,  an   1 

CFor  the  land's  sake   5 

I  For  to-day  i . . . .  1!» 

value  received   IG 

Four  big  brooms  21 

Girl  in  Khaki  dress  20 

Give  me  my  dreams  10 

ij'God  loves  tlie  man  that 

makes  us  laugh   17 

f'Goldenrod    1 

iGoud  old  things   4 

'  Greatest  boy  of  all   7 

i  Hard-work  plan   11 

■  He  loves  me  not  22 

'  Her  purpose  >  15 

Hovv're  they  einnin'  with 

youV    23 

l.I'll  do  what  I  ean   4 

Incapable,  the   13 

In  Texas,  where  my  heart 

is    13 

{liife,  a   15 

burdens  divideil   5 

creed,  a   3 

Little  bird  told  nn'   18 

things    4 

Love  Is  all   5 

Luther's  cradle  hymn   6 

Man  who  tells  you  things 

you  know   5 

with  the  hoe   5 

Matildy's  beau   11 

Men  and  owls   11 

Men  behind  the  bag   4 

Midsummer   19 

Mother  Goose  up  to  date  9 

dues    7 

My  brother  Jim  21 

life  is  long  21 

Nameless  hem.  the  ;  7 

Nature's  miracle   12 

Nobleness   24 

Nowadays   14 

Old  books,  the   12 

times,    old    friends,  old 

love   8 

Only  a  song   15 

Orchard  lands  of  long  ago  15 

Peggy   24 

ftueer  names   22 

Rain  on  the  roof...   10 

Recipe  for  happy  living. .  13 

Itecriminations   10 

Regeneration   22 

Red  scarf,  the   9 

Rhymes  worthy  of  being 

remembered    10 

Saved    10 

Second  place,  the   2 

Sermon  of  love   24 

Signs  of  thanksf  ivlng.  . . .  4 

Simply  trust  him   23 

Sister's  best  fi-llci'   14 

Song,  a   2 

Still  more  so   24 

Summer  song,  a   18 

Table  set  for  two   1 

Temple  of  fame   >!) 

Things  that  never  die   9 

Three  wishes   0 

To  my  doctor  in  bed  24 

the  New-year   7 

Turn  about   23 

AVa.v  God  understands...  S 

What  I  live  for   16 

When  I  am  dead  21 

our  gal  spoke  a  piece...  4 
the  birds  go  North  again  14 
"   Boer  is  on  the  kopje  17 
"  girls  wore  calico....  16 
"   minister    comes  to 

;  [tea    8 

Wie  are  gone   5 


Woman  with  the  broom. .  15 
Women  and  war  23 

Sunday  Afternoon 

Advantage  of  wcaliii  2 
All  are  worshipcis.  .......  6 

Avoid  unkind  spccchrs  4 
Beauty  of  the  imperfect!  3 

Best  stimulant  21 

Blessing's  shadow.'.!'."!!  14 
Borrowing  trouble  !  8 

Boy  wanted  in  l)nsi'ness.'.  20 
who  succeeds.  .  ..7 
Business  hinis.  .  .  2 

Busy  people  :uu\  i.ii'ie.s!  ! !  16 

to  be  kind.  i.m.  21 

Can  we  know  wlial  .jesus 

would  diiV  13 

Character  and  eni'rgy  19 

Children     disliking  "  the 

Bible   17 

Choosing  a  work   13 

Church    on     rainy  Sun- 
days   10 

Common-school  i-ducation.  3 
Compensation  of  trouble.  17 

Correct  principles   7 

Courage  linni  doing  "19 

Divided  cuiTf^v   1 

Do  a  litllc.  . ,'   6 

Entrance  i.r  (iod's  word..  19 

Every  d,-iv  ills    5 

lite  a  plan  of  God  22 

Excuse-making    6 

Family  indue'nee   *> 

I<\iture  beyond  our  lieu..  4 

Goal  of  education   1 

God  census   2.'t 

knows  best   •  21 

Good  literature  ■■■  15 

Great  wrestling-mntch.. . .  23 

Harmony-makers    15 

"Having  done  all,  stick".  9 
Heat-stroke      and  sun- 
stroke  20 

Home  life   17 

politeness    5 

Hope    14 

How  boys  are  spoiled.,...  18 

to  reach  eiglity.   1" 

"  read   18 

Human  love   17 

Illusive  character  of  fame  23 

Insomuia  cure   10 

Invisible,  the   19 

Keeping  the  clock  wound 

up   22 

Leaving  no  sting   '.^1 

Lifting     rocks    for  the 

weak    13 

Lincoln's  inner  life   10 

Love  your  business   22 

Loyal  to  his  mother   24 

Luxury  of  being  poor.  ...  20 

Slaliguily  of  envy   23 

Me:i.snring  the  word  by  its 

user    4 

Medicine  or  poison   20 

Men  and  their  manner.s.  .  8 
Moral  suaslou  Of  a  Sun*iy 

dinner    8 

New  century,  the   7 

Overlooked  lesson,  an   7 

Overwork    IS 

Passing  the  vision  on....  17 

Pay  as  you  go   2 

Persistency   3 

Poetr.v  of  common  life...  1-'! 
Power  of  an  endless  life.  21 
"  great  molives.  .  12 

"  the  soul   S 

Pra.ver.  a,.  19,  2o 

Preferring  one  another...  2-', 


Princess'  gift,  the   11 

Religion  and  education  in 

the  Transvaal   9 

Keniembered  promise   21 

Koyal  tenderness  23 

Buskin's  Bible   10 

Scissors  or  oranges   21 

Seed-thought,  a   ],s 

Self-confidence    24 

Sin  of  fretting   22 

Solid  reading  

Soul's  capacity  llic   12 

Spiritual  pleasure  of  un^ni- 

ory    10 

Splendid  receipt   21 

Splinters    2 

Stevenson's  prayer   4 

Thanksgiving   4 

Things  that  hinder  nclgh- 

borliuess   ..  23 

Thought  gems   5 

True  neighljiir  a   23 

patriol,  the   20 

Truth-telling    18 

Value  of  reviews   9 

"    sleep   20 

Waiting  for  the  vision...  17 

AVhat  are  you   21 

White  lies   7 

World  beautiful,  the   11 

Young   man   and  his  in- 
come  21 

Your  part  iu  life's  mosaic.  20 

Smiles 

Absent-minded  piissenger.  20 

Adjiiunieil   l>y   reiiortcrs.  .  17 

Advenlure,   an   23 

Advice  gratis   14 

After  Christmas*   7 

Agreed   : .  21 

Answered    1 

Anti-expansionist   9 

Apropos    23 

As  others  see  us   18 

Awful  afterlhought   18 

Itadly  off   10 

Bare  possibility   17 

Battle  of  Santiago   4 

Because    23 

Benny's  answer.*   8 

Better  graft   13 

Big  Indian*   3 

Bill  N,ve,  adsmitli   3 

ioke    22 

Bill's  luck   6 

Birth  of  iron.v   10 

Hoasts    22 

Boxers    22 

Bringing  him  to  the  point  18 

Bright  bits   JO 

Business  head   21 

Cause  for  re.ioicing   10 

Census  story   21 

Chicken  signs*   18 

Children's  sayings   5 

Child's  rebuke   21 

Choate's  retort   19 

Christmas  morning   9 

Columbus  and  the  egg.  ...  20 

Companion  piece   14 

Confounding    21 

Contradiction   20 

Court  committed  itself.  . .  13 

Credit  where  due   3 

Crowded  out   10 

Cut  both  ways   IS 

Dangerous  epid<'inic   17 

Debtor's  stratnucm   15 

Decided  at  last   23 

Dewe.v's  famil.v   2 

Didn't  work   23 

Difficult  cure   18 


Fastest,  Cleanest,  Easiest -Working 


Husking-Pins 


EVER 
MADE 


WE  ARE  always  on  the  lookout  for  such  things  as  can  be  of  use 
on  the  farm  and  which  we  think  will  render  satisfaction.  We 
feel  sure  that  in  this  Husking-pin  we  have  something  which  will  fill 
this  demand.  The  pins  are  of  steel,  fitted  with  leather  guards,  which 
fully  protect  the  hands.    These  here  offered  are  of  the  best  quality. 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  aind  either  of  these 
Husfcing-pins  for 

50  Cents 


(  ^Tieit  this  offer  is  accepted  the  cJah-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name 
mai/  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Either  of  the  Pins  given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

The  Pins  are  perfectly  adjustable  and  will  fit  any  hand.  They  may  be 
worn  over  gloves  or  Canton-flannel  mittens,  and  when  so  worn  are  the  handiest 
Pin  made.  All  have  a  large,  well-shaped  shield,  which  protects  the  hand  and 
prevents  sore,  cracked  fingers.  By  lacing  the  point  of  the  shield  a  finger-cot  is 
formed.  It  is  claimed  for  No.  282  that  the  side  point  renders  possible  a  side-grip 
motion  in  husking,  which  keeps  the  arm  in  the  natural  position,  prevents  sore 
and  strained  muscles  and  saves  labor.  No.  179  is  made  the  same  as  No.  282, 
except  that  it  has  the  straight  point.  They  will  not  scald  the  hand,  as  they  are 
perfectly  ventilated.  The  steel  part  of  the  Pins  is  ^'X  inches  long,  and  ^  of  an 
inch  wide  across  the  bowl.  All  the  Pins  are  nickel-plated  and  thoroughly  well 
finished.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Diplomacy   3 

Distinctiou    9 

Disturbed   rest*   1!» 

Dreadful  thought   14 

Ecououjical  man   3 

Eeonoin.v  of  it   17 

Eight-hour  watch   18 

Klfectual  threat   4 

lOncouragenicnt    24 

End  of  fool-bull   7 

English  hired  man   9 

Episodes  of  children   15 

Esprit  du  corps   4 

Essay  on  dogs   10 

Even  until  death   is 

Exact  words   17 

Extravagance    12 

Family  att'air   3 

Ear-seeing  youth   '22 

Far-sightedness    '24 

l''at  man's  trouble   IS 

First  score   9 

Flower  of  the  family  24 

Foreign  but  ixm  I  inent.  . .  .  IS 

Followed   dlrrriidiis   10 

From  force  ni  lialiii   24 

P"'ully  explained   lio 

Garden-seeds    18 

Genius  at  close  range....  G 

Gentle  hint   9 

Genuine  Yankee   ](i 

Great  editors   ,5 

Greater  fuol.  the   24 

Had  an  ausx-icr   23 

his  suspicions   17 

read  it  before   24 

Hannibal's  oratmy   20 

liappy    ciiniliinaliiin   IS 

Harilest  part  is  over   23 

Hard  to  tind .   7 

Headache  cure   0 

Hearsay  faith   21 

Her  condition   15 

cooking    19 

grievance    9 

position   9,  23 

He  was  done   3 

Hill's  silk  hat   19 

Hints    to    literary  aspi- 
rants   9 

His  choice   1 

diagnosis    6 

native  French   1 

quietus    6 

reason  . . .  ;  20,  22 

recommendation    22 

Home  rule   21 

Horse  fare   9 

trade  rules   22 

How  to  do  it*   1 

Humor  glints   3 

iu  barn-yard*   2 

Idea  of  duty   7 

Innocence    10 

Indolent  gardener   10 

Information  wanted   6 

Imitation   21 

Italian's  version   7 

Just  deserts   10 

Knew  that  one   14 

Knowledge  of  cooking  lim- 
ited   17 

Late  Mr.  Brown*   12 

Le  enfant  terrible   14 

Lifting  the  mask   20 

Light  on  history   20 

Limited  practice   10 

Linguistic  gecjgraphv   13 

Little  bits  .  23 

Lock  of  his  hair   13 

Lovely    10 

Making  a  bluff   1 

ha.v  wliile  son  shines*..  21 
Man's  obiter  dictum   IS 


M.m  with  whitewash-brush  10 

Market  for  old  bats   11 

Jtild  suggestion   3 

Mi'utal  effect   IS 

Miscellany   '.   22 

>tistaken   17,  22 

Misunderstood    10 

Modern   iu\'entions   22 

Mother-tongue    10 

Motorman's  miscalcula- 
tions   20 

Mr.  Caudle   10 

Miitual  unilerstauding .  . .  .  21 

^(■(■(If'il  rnoiii   20 

\cgali\-c  c.inif.irt   14 

Xcgi'ci's  answer   20 

Xe\er    3 

Xcw  bonnet   20 

No  longer  friends   3 

retlection    21 

Not  caught  napping   9 

on  bill  of  fare   2 

so  bad   0 

that  time   13 

Obliging  clerk   11 

One  on  the  calf   7 

••    "     iniuister    2 

thing  needful   i) 

Our   language   I) 

Out  for  the  dust   12 

Pantomime  diihcnlties.  . .  .  9 

Papa's  theor.v   10 

Parson's   reply   10 

Pathos  in  tea   21 

Patriotic  vScotchmau   20 

Paul  knows  how  22 

Platform  echoes   21 

P(jet's  inspiration*   10 
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Helena'' 


THE  CHARMING 
ROMANCE 


By  CAPTAIN  H.  S.  IRWIN 


HELENA  is  a  strong  story  entwined  about  a  thrilling  life's  romance. 
It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable  books  of  the  day.  The 
plot  is  well  conceived  and  skilfully  carried  out,  and  the  reader  is  led 
from  chapter  to  chapter  with  growing  interest  till  the  culmination  is 
reached  at  the  very  end  of  the  book.  The  strange  career  of  Captain 
Presley  Brannan,  his  disappearance,  the  dual  life,  and  the  sensational 
disclosure  under  startling  circumstances,  is  not  fiction,  but  facts.  The 
author  has  adhered  to  truth  with  all  the  art  of  a  finished  story-writer. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  as  well  as 
the  most  suggestive  of  recent  novels.  It  is  a 
story  of  American  life,  and  most  effectively 
illustrates  the  saying  that  truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction,  for  many  of  its  most 
striking  incidents  and  most  interesting  char- 
acters are  drawn  from  real  life. 


THE  STORY 


We  will  send  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  "year 
and  This  Book  for 

60  Cents 

C  When  this  ojfer  is  accepted  tlie  ctnb- 
raise)-  may  tiave  the  refjutar  cash 
commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  a 
club  of  TWO  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  tlie  Farm 
and  Fireside 

ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  No.  23 


The  story  had  its  counterpart  in  real  inci- 
dents which  occurred  in  Memphis,  Corinth, 
Louisville  and  southern  Ohio  not  many  years 
ago.  The  characters  combine  to  create  scenes  of  Southern  life  that  are  true  to 
experience.  Made  up  of  cordiality  and  despicable  enmity,  subserviency  and 
chivalry,  pathos  and  pleasantry,  all  in  an  ingenious  manner. 

The  Book  Contains  278  Pages 

Well  printed  on  good  paper  and  attractively  bound.  It  is  published  in  the  reg- 
ular edition  at  I1.25,  but  we  have  made  up  a  special  edition  for  the  readers  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  which  we  are  able  to  offer  at  a  great  bargain. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  HUNGARIAN  AND 
MACARONI  WHEATS 

ME.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Botany,  has 
furnished  the  "Crop  Keporter" 
with  the  following  article  on 
this  subject: 

In  its  work  of  introducing  valuable 
seeds  and  plants  from  foreign  countries 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
engaged,  among  other  things,  in  secur- 
ing good  stocks  of  the  best  varieties  of 
European  and  African  macaroni-wheats 
and  Hungarian  bread -wheats. 

Formerly  all  the  macaroni  consumed 
in  the  United  States  was  imported  from 
Europe,  but  •  recently  macaroni-man- 
ufactories have  been  established  in 
this  countrj'.  The  manufacturers  have 
found,  however,  that  consumers  prefer 
the  imported  product,  and  it  has  devel- 
oped that  the  European  macaronies  are 
made  from  a  peculiarly  hard-grained 
type  of  wheat  which  we  have  not  here- 
tofore produced  in  the  United  States. 
American  fai'mers  have  been  growing, 
of  course,  the  wheats  that  thej'  could 
market  most  advantageously,  and  these 
have  been  the  wheats  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  bread  and  pastry  flours. 
The  macaroni-wheats  which  are  now 
being  imported  by  the  department  in 
experimental  quantities  ^vill,  it  is  ex- 
pected, furnish  the  basis  for  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  macaroni-manufacturing 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  will 
create  a  demand  for  the  production  of 
the  macaroni-wheats  in  those  parts  of 
the  countrj'  to  which  the  experiments 
now  in  progress  show  them  to  be 
adapted. 

Hungary,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
home  of  the  roller  process  of  grinding 
wheat,  which  has  now  been  adopted  in 
the  flour-mills  throughoiit  the  United 
States.  Hungarj-  is  also  the  country  in 
which  is  manufactured  a  flour  of  such 
shipping  and  bread-making  qualites  as 
to  give  it  in  some  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  the  highest  reputation  and  price 
of  all  export  flours.  The  wheats  from 
which  this  flour  is  manufactured  are 
not  grown  in  the  United  States  com- 
merciallj',  but  the  experiments  thus  far 
made  with  them  indicate  that  they  will 
maintain  their  high  bread-making  qual- 
ities here.  Xow,  a  point  of  special  in- 
terest regarding  these  wheats  is  that 
they  are  winter  varieties,  while  the  best 
bread-wheats  of  the  United  States  are 
spring  varieties,  the  area  of  whose  suc- 
cessful prodiiction  is  very  limited  and 
whose  j'ield  is  comparatively  light.  The 
indications  now  are  that  the  Hungarian 
winter  wheats  can  be  suecessfullj' 
grown  over  a  many  times  larger  area 
than  our  high-grade  spring  wheats; 
that  the  yield  to  the  acre,  while  not  at 
present  so  great  as  that  of  many  of  our 
ordinary  winter  wheats,  is  superior  to 
Ihe  spring  varieties,  and  that  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  possessed  by  these  foreign 
wheats  in  Hungary  are  maintained  in 
the  United  States.  The  increasing  trade 
of  this  country  in  export  flour,  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  that  increase, 
the  high  quality  of  Hungarian  wheats 
for  this  class  of  trade,  and  the  great 
extension  of  the  area  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation, need  only  to  be  mentioned  to_ 
convey  an  idea  of  the  importance  and 
significance  of  a  successful  outcome  of 
this  work  of  introduction. 


SEED-SOWING 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  sowing 
vegetable-seeds,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  all  seeds,  that  they  must  have  air, 
moisture  and  darkness  in  order  to 
sprout  properly.  If  sown  deeper  than 
they  desire  they  rot;  if  too  shallow  the 
light  is  too  intense  or  they  do  not  get 
moisture  enough.  As  a  rule  they  should 
be  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  with 
the  rather  dry  earth  packed  around 
them  as  firmlj'  as  possible.  The  surface 
earth  should  be  rather  dry  or  it  will 
not  powder  well — and  this  is  important 
in  connection  with  air.  There  is  noiair 
in  a  soil  pressed  when  wet — but  the 
more  dry  earth  is  pressed  and  pounded 
the  finer  and  more  porous  it  becomes. 
There  is  a  great  art  in  getting  seed  to 
grow  properly — and  yet  the  art  is  very 
simple  when  the  principles  are  under- 
stood.— Meehan's  Monthly. 


GOAT-BREEDING 

We  recently  referred  to  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  "Keeping  Goats  for  Profit."  This 
pamphlet  is  reijrinted  from  the  year- 
book of  the  department  for  1898,  and 
gives  the  facts  favorable  to  the  feeding 
and  breeding  of  goats.  The  author, 
Mr.  Almont  Barnes,  states  that  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1898,  $15,776,001 
worth  of  goatskins  were  brought  into 
this  country.  He  says  that  practically 
all  the  goatskins  used  here  are  im- 
ported. He  says  there  are  about  500,000 
goats  now  in  this  country,  mostly  in 
the  dry  lands  west  of  the  Kocky  moun- 
tains and  in  Texas.  He  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  products  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  goat,  and  it  must  be 
said  that  the  list  is  exceedingly  large. 
He  also  says  that  there  is  hardly  a 
state  in  the  Union  where  the  Angora 
goat  will  not  thrive.  We  know  person- 
ally of  one  herd  in  Connecticut  that  is 
giving  good  returns,  and  it  has  proved 
very  useful  in  keeping  •  pasture-land 
clear  of  brush  and  young  timber.  Cer- 
tainly the  arguments  advanced  in  this 
pamphlet  are  plausible  and  forcible,  and 
it  maj-  be  that  there  are  places  in  the 
country  where  the  Angora  goat  would 
prove  profitable,  perhaps  more  so  than 
sheep.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
Americans  have  not  taken  kindlj-  to 
goat-breeding,  and  it  will  probablj^  be 
many  years  before  this  country  supplies 
all  the  goat  products  it  consumes. — 
Ivural  New-Yorker. 


SWEETEST  SPOT  ON  EARTH 

The  farm  was  not  quite  paid  for. 
Early  and  late  the  father  and  mother 
toiled,  living  sparingly,  growing  daily 
more  silent  and  stern.  The  two  sons, 
aged  twelve  and  foiu'teen  years,  worked 
as  steadily  almost  as  the  parents,  hwt 
the  silence  and  the  repression  wore  up- 
on their  young  hearts,  and  by  degrees 
they  became  discouraged,  then  dissat- 
isfied with  their  home. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  busy, 
lireoecupied  father  when  by  chance  he 
overheard  the  two  boys  planning  to 
leave  home;  and  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  shape  j)lans  whereby  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  place  was  changed. 
His  two  manlj'  sons  were  more  to  him 
than  all  the  farms  in  the  world. 

From  a  silent,  apparently  unsj'mpa- 
thetic  man  he  found  it  worth  while  to 
become  once  more  a  boy,  interested  in 
all  that  interested  his  two  boys,  full  of 
pranks  and  jokes,  brimming  over  with 
fun,  a  treasure-house  of  tales  of  the 
long  ago  that  were  far  more  thrilling 
to  the  bewildered  bojs  than  a  dozen 
longed-for  books  of  adventure. 

The  mother  brightened  up  the  dreary 
home,  bought  some  books  and  sub- 
scribed for  more  papers.  She  smiled 
now,  even  when  her  heart  was  heav- 
iest, and  drew  near  to  her  sons  in 
a  waj^  she  had  never  had  time  for  be- 
fore. And  the  boys  promptly  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
home,  and  voted  it  the  sweetest  spot  on 
earth. — Farm  Journal. 


LIME  AND  INSECTS 

Lime,  which  is  useful  as  a  contact 
insecticide  against  soft-bodied  insects 
like  slugs  or  caterpillars,  should  be 
used  dry,  and  may  be  either  air  or 
water  slaked.  Air-slaked  lime  should 
be  sifted  and  dusted  on  as  finely  and 
thoroughly  as  possible.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  will  kill  cabbage-worms,  the 
slug's  of  the  asparagus-beetle,  many 
plant-lice  and  insects  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character.  Water-slaked  lime,  as 
the  dry  hydrate,  is  prepared  by  adding 
just  enough  water  to  a  barrel  of  stone 
or  shell  lime  to  slake  and  cause  it  to 
crumble  into  a  dry  powder.  This  is 
even  more  caustic  than  air-slaked  lime, 
and  therefore  more  effective  against 
the  insects  previously  mentioned.  Lime 
in  this  form  is  of  no  use  against  hard- 
shelled  insects.  As  an  insecticide  the 
application  is  rarely  recommended. 
Lime  should  never  be  added  to  soap 
mixtures  where  the  latter  is  expected 
to  kill  insects;  but  where  the  soap  is  to 
be  used  merely  as  a  jirotective  trunk 
wash  the  additiou  of  lime  has  no  bad 
effect.  Lime  applied  dry  to  foliage 
will  protect  it  from  leaf-feeding  insects 
in  many  cases. — Rural  New-Yorker. 
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ALF  the  trouble  people  have  with 
paint,  nowadays,  is  because  they 
hurry  the  painter.  If  you  want  the 
old-fashioned  kind  of  painting  —  the  kind 
that  lasts  —  employ  a  competent 
painter  and  see  that  he  uses  Pure 
"old  Dutch  process"  White 
Lead  [these  in  margin  are  gen- 
uine brands]  and  allow  time 
between  coats  for  the 


enough 


paint  to  dry. 


JPrtBJP  Fof  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
P*K  pany's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 

ors. Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  fdli  ;  ifnrmation  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pi^.npl.let  entitled 
"-Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints"  for." 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


MllETZ  MONARCH  LANTERN^ 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  lanterns  and  yet  it  is  a  marvel  of  per- 
fection and  safety.  It  is  well  made,  of  good  materials.  The  oil  pot 
is  drawn  from  a  sheet  of  tinned  steel  and  then  re-tinned,  adding  years 
to  its  life.  The  globe  and  burner  are  first-class.  The  "trick"  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  globe  to  light  and  trim  is  ingenious  and 
convenient,  and  when  the  globe  is  down  the  burner  is  securely 
locked  in  place. 

This  lantern  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  about  75  cents.   If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  it,  and  will  not  get  it  for  yon,  send  $1.00  to  us, 
and  we  will  send  one  to  you,  postage  or  express  paid.   Don't  let  him 
sell  you  some  other  lantern,  which  he  says  is  "just  as  good." 
Send  postal  for  free  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  83  Laight  St..  New  York  City.  \ 


Established  1840. 


IFOR  WORKING  UP  A  CORN  CROP 
  in  an  easy  and  profitable  way.  nothing:  equalsthese  two 


in  an  easy  and  profitable  way.  nothing  equalsthese  two 
'  \_  machines.   Thlfi  Scientific  Corn  Harvester  is  fast, 
easy  and  safe.  Does  not  knock  off  the  ears.  Safety 
seats  and  shafts  protect  man  and  horse.  Thl-* 
Scientific  Sweep  Grinding  illU  crushes  and 
grinds  ear  corn,  or  other    grains,  perfect- 
ly. Requires  little  power  and  has  large 
capacity.    We  make  other  grinders, 
both  sweep  and  power.  Don't  buy  until 
you  get  our  catalog  50.  Mailed  free- 

THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Qreenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.   1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


Ohio  Normal  University 

Do  you  want  an  education— Classical,  Scientific,  Busi- 
ness, Stenographic,  Legal,  Military.  Pharmaceutical, 
JIusical  or  Fine  Art  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  teacher  or  an 
enginetT,  civil  or  electrical  ?  Do  you  want  to  educate 
yoiu-  children  ?  If  so.  send  for  catalogue  of  the  Ohio 
Normal  University.  Ada.  Oliio,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enrollment  3,349  ;  26 
states  represented ;  also  several  foreign  countries.  Advan- 
tages unexcelled,  expenses  low.  AVili  furnish  room,  good 
hoard  in  private  famlhes  and  tuition  10  weeks  for  g29: 
49  weeks  §120^  Has  University  powers  and  confers  ail 
degrees.  Teachers  thorough  and  experienced.  Students 
can  enter  at  any  time  to  advantage.  Classes  in  every 
grade,  including  advanced  classes  in  Mathematics,  the 
Sciences,  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French,  are  sustained 
every  term.  If  things  are  not  found  as  represented  will 
pay  traveling  expenses.   Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR.  PRESIDENT,  ADA,  OHIO. 


noTv  Tvasted 
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SAYE'/^your 
FUEL 

THE -ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  boolilet  on  economy  in 
heatingtomes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  €0., 
3  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Tou  can  pret  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring   by  means  of  this 
engine. 
ETJNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Ssnd  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar- 
anteed estimates. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds  I 
cost  from  60  to  75c.  a  rod.     VVe  tell  you  I 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  oaearth  for  | 
ZO  to  3B  Cents  per  Rodm 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  50  to  70  rods  I 
per  day.   Send  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box  278         UideeTille^  Udlana,  U.  S.  A. 


Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
^  With  4^xles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.  Send  fur  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
*i  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructious  for  ordering. 
RnMicr  Tirt>  Biisr^ips,  $65.  Bu^j  Tops,  $5.90 
Special  Grade  \VhceI'i  for  repair  work,  -  -  5.50 
Freiebt  prepaid,    if  you  write  to-day.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall|  Pa. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted, Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  ft. 

AH  Sizes.  Write  for  Prices. 

Write  for  FreeCatalosue  Xo.  84  of  merchan- 
dise for  H  OM  E,  FAR  M  and  FIELD, 

from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 

Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware, 
Tools,  Machinery,  &c.,  at  half  price. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

W.  35th  &  Ircd  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


.(»:o:o:4:o>xo:<^>:o:<i>i4^:<ii. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  dififerent  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INO..  U.  8.  A 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.   Write  for  Catalogue. 
Tlic   Ponn    Metol  Ceiline  ond  Kooflne  Co.,  IAS,, 

23d  &  Uamilton  Sts.  .Phila.  .Pa. ,  or  24  Uarcoart  St.,  Bostoa.Mass. 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 

does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a, 


HYDRAULIC 
CioKR  Press 

and  the  cider  will  l)e  better, 
purer  niid  wIlL  keep  longer. 
Uon't  Imv  until  Tou  iri-t  our  t  atalocue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Gllcnd,  Ohio 


FENCE! 


STROMGESt 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  CMcken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranteil.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPBUiO  FEItt'E  CO. 
Bos  18.        WUuherter,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


GEM  i^Baler 


_  Warranted  the  HRJIIV  lightest,  strong- 

esTcheapest*  fastest  Full  ViXje^CircleBalerin  the 
market.  Made  of  wrouglit  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  lotonaof  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO..  OUINCY.  ILL. 
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